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Nothing  is  so  productive  of  elevation  of  mind  as  to  examine 
methodically  and  truly  every  object  which  is  presented  to  thee  in 
life  and  always  to  look  at  things  so  as  to  see  at  the  same  time  what 
kind  of  universe  this  is,  and  what  kind  of  use  everything  performs 
in  it,  and  what  value  everything  has  with  reference  to  the  whole, 
and  what  with  reference  to  man  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  highest  city, 
of  which  all  other  cities  are  like  families;  what  each  thing  is,  and  of 
what  it  is  composed,  and  how  long  it  is  the  nature  of  this  thing  to 
endure  which  now  makes  an  impression  on  me,  and  what  virtue  I 
have  need  of  with  respect  to  it,  such  as  gentleness,  manliness, 
truth,  fidelity,  simplicity,  contentment,  and  the  rest.  Wherefore 
on  every  occasion  a  man  should  say — "  This  comes  from  God." — 
The  Emperor  Marcus  Aureiius  Antonininus  (III,  ii). 
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liTJXiE  S 


1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  "  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society." 

2.  The  aims  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  secure  a  more  frequent 
interchange  of  thought  and  opinion  among  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  Archaeology,  and 
Kindred  Subjects;  and  to  elicit  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  these 
studies. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary 
Members.  The  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  persons  residing  in 
either  Dumfriesshire  or  Galloway,  proposed  and  elected  at  any 
Meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  present.  The 
Honorary  Members  shall  be  persons  distinguished  for  attainments 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  elected  as  Ordinary 
Members,  but  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

4.  Ordinary  Members  shall  on  election  pay  the  sum  of  2s  6d 
entry  fee  (ladies  excepted),  and  contribute  annually  5s  in  advance, 
or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
When  more  than  one  person  from  the  same  family  joins  the  Society 
all  after  the  first  shall  pay  half-fee,  and  the  maximum  amount  from 
any  one  family  shall  not  exceed  los.  By  making  a  single  payment 
of  £2  2S  they  become  Members  for  Life. 

5.  The  Office-bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Curator 
of  Museum,  and  Curator  of  Herbarium,  who,  together  with  Ten 
other  Members,  shall  constitute  the  Council,  holding  office  for 
One  Year  only,  but  being  eligible  for  re-election.  Three  to  form 
a  quorum. 

6.  The  Winter  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  First  Friday  of  each  month,  beginning  with  October  and 
ending  with  May,  at  which  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
objects  of  interest  exhibited,  and  other  business  transacted. 
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Rules.  '  vii. 

7.  The  Field  Meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  First  Satur- 
day ot  each  month,  beginning  with  June  and  ending  with  Septem- 
ter,  to  visit  and  examine  places  of  interest,  and  otherwise  carry  out 
the  aims  of  the  Society.  Arrangements  for  these  Meetings  shall 
as  far  as  possible  be  made  at  the  April  Meeting. 

8.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  First  Friday 
of  October,  at  which  the  Office-bearers  and  other  Members  of 
Council  shall  be  elected,  Reports  (general  and  financial)  submitted, 
and  other  business  transacted. 

9.  A  Member  may  introduce  a  friend  to  any  Meeting  of  the 
Society — such  friend  not  to  be  admitted  more  than  twice  during 
the  Session. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  Minute  Book  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings,  and  a  Register  of  Members,  and  shall  give  in  a 
Report  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

11.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  the  subscriptions,  take  charge 
of  the  funds,  and  make  payments  therefrom  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council,  to  whom  he  shall  present  an  Annual  Account,  to  be 
audited  for  submission  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

1 2.  The  Secretary  shall  at  any  time  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society  on  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  or  a 
requisition  signed  by  Six  Members. 

13.  The  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  publish  in  whole  or  in 
part  any  paper  read  before  it. 

14.  Members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrears  for  nine 
months,  and  have  received  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  cease  to  be 
Members  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  non-payment  be  given  to 
the  Council. 

15.  Alterations  of  any  Rule,  or  the  addition  of  New  Rules, 
shall  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting,  notice  of  the  same  having  been  given 
at  the  previous  Monthly  Meeting. 
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7M  Ocfobi^r,  1887. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

Mr  James  G.  H.  Starke,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Twenty-six  members  present. 

JVinv  Member, — Mr  William  Moodie,  Solicitor, 
Donations, — A  section  of  the  rock  obtained  from  the  sinking 
of  the  Artesian  Well  at  Troqueer  Mills,  from  Mr  W.  A  F.  Coup- 
land  ;  two  specimens  of  native  ore — silver  and  copper — and  a  large 
barnacle,  from  Dr  Bruce  of  Castle  Dykes ;  a  stone  whorl  found  at 
Canonbie,  from  Mr  William  M*Dowall ;  a  MS.  copy  of  t^ie  Minute 
Book  of  the  Trades  Incorporation  of  the  date  1601,  from  Mrs 
Pearce ;  the  6th  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
(United  States) ;  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1885  ;  three  Annual  Reports  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Society  ;  the 
Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Natural  History  Society,  the  Belfast 
Naturalists*  Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences;  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1886  \  nine  parts  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  from  Mr  Robinson-Douglas ;  and 
eight  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  for 
which  the  Committee  had  exchanged  Ethnological  specimens  from 
New  Zealand. 
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2  Transactions. 

Secketary's  Annual  Keport  for  Session  1886-87. 

The  Secretary  (Mr  Wilson)  read  the  Annual  Report,  which  was 
as  follows  :  In  presenting  the  Annual  Report  for  the  Session  which 
has  now  drawn  to  a  close,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
past  year  has  been  the  most  successful  in  this  Society's  existence, 
and  that  in  it  the  Society  has  increased  in  membership  and  con- 
siderably extended  its  usefulness,  as  the  various  details  which  I 
now  briefly  submit  will  shew. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  our  membership  numbered  213, 
comprising  5  life,  187  ordinary,  and  21  honorary  members. 
During  the  session  24  ordinary  members  have  been  enrolled,  and 
1  ordinary  member  has  been  transferred  to  the  list  of  life  mem- 
bers; but  14  names  have  been  taken  off  the  roll,  2  members 
having  died  and  12  either  removed  from  the  district  or  resigned. 
Now  the  total  number  of  members  is  223,  which  is  10  more  than 
last  session,  and  includes  6  life,  197  ordinary,  and  20  honorary 
members. 

During  the  session  the  usual  7  winter  meetings  and  5  summer 
meetings  were  held,  also  2  special  meetings  devoted  to  lectures 
by  members. 

All  the  winter  meetings  were  fully  occupied,  and  15  com- 
munications by  different  members  were  read  and  discussed,  this 
being  the  same  number  as  in  last  session.  Several  of  these  papers 
are  of  great  local  interest,  and  the  majority  treat  of  subjects 
immediately  within  the  scope  of  the  Society  and  for  which  the 
writers  again  deserve  commendation.  Special  reference  may,  I 
think,  be  made  to  the  papers  by  Mr  Hastings  on  "  Ornithological 
Notes,"  Dr  Davidson  on  his  "  Additions  to  the  Flora,"  Rev.  W. 
Andson  on  "Meteorological  Notes,"  Mr  J.  C.  Aitken  on  "The 
Bridge  of  Nith,"  Mr  Armistead  on  his  observations  of  "  Atmo- 
spheric and  other  Influences  on  the  Migration  of  Fishes,"  Mr  Coles 
on  his  explorations  among  the  "Archaic  Sculpturings  and  Ring 
Markings,"  and  to  Mr  J.  Wilson  on  "  The  Cinerary  Urn  found  at 
Greystone.'* 

The  exhibition  of  specimens  and  objects  of  local  interest  at 
the  meetings  was  an  additional  source  of  information  and  pleasure, 
and  special  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  unique  articles 
kindly  lent  by  Mr  R.  M.  Witham  of  Kirkconnell. 

The  five  field  meetings  were  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dumfries,  Dalbeattie,  Moffat,  Sanquhar,  and   Kirkcudbright,  so 
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Aat  members  who  live  in  different  parte  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
GaUovray  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  the  Society  had  the  pleasure  of  carrying  on  ite  investigations 
in  different  directions.  With  regard  to  the  field  meetings  some 
good  work  has  been  done,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement, 
for  the  entomological  department  does  not  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves,  ezcept  by  one  member — Mr  Lennon.  The  members  are 
to  be  complimented  for  their  endeavours  in  preventing  the  extir- 
pation of  the  rarer  flowering  plants  and  ferns  as  well  as  for 
recording  the  lists  of  "  finds."  The  kindness  and  hospitality  the 
Society  received  from  Mr  J.  Gillon-Fergusson  of  Isle,  Mr  W.  D. 
Bobinson-Douglas  of  Orchardton,  Mr  J.  E.  Wilson,  of  Sanquhar, 
and  Mr  Hamilton,  Kirkcudbright,  deserve  special  mention. 

The  excursion  to  Moffat  in  July  was  again  held  as  a  joint 
excursion  with  the  Scottish  Natural  History  Club,  Edinburgh, 
when  the  two  Societies  renewed  their  acquaintance  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  finding  of  Ruhus  Leesii  (Bab.),  a  plant  not  hitherto 
recorded  for  Scotland. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  winter  meetings  was  34  and 
at  the  summer  meetings  27*6,  the  former  being  larger  than  last 
session,  but  the  latter  slightly  under  and  no  doubt  due  to  the 
unfavourable  weather  for  the  June  and  September  excursions. 

There  were  15  committee  meetings,  all  of  which  were  fairly 
well  attended. 

In  January  last  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  memorialise 
the  Town  Council  of  Dumfries  in  reference  to  the  converting  of 
the  basement  of  the  Midsteeple  into  a  shop.  The  Town  Council 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  petition,  but  carried  out  their  plans  and 
materially  altered  the  stability  and  security  of  that  historic 
building. 

This  Society  approved  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Rev.  J, 
M'Farlan  and  the  Heritors  of  Ruthwell  in  protecting  the  Runic 
Cross  from  the  detrimental  agencies  of  the  weather  and  exposure, 
and  contributed  towards  the  expense. 

The  donation  of  specimens  to  the  Society's  collection  has 
been  progressing  favourably,  and  those  chiefly  added  were  geolo- 
logical  and  botanical. 

The  Society  purchased  two  additional  maps  of  Font's  series, 
and  now  possesses  the  parts  for  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  have  been  both  numerous  and 
important,  and  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mr  Robinson- 
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Douglas's  donation  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  "  to 
date,  the  valuable  volumes  we  receive  through  the  Smithsonian 
agency,  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1886. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session,  your 
committee  decided  upon  holding  a  conversazione  in  Greyfriars* 
Hall  on  October  27,  28,  and  29,  and  the  success  which  this  under- 
taking met  with  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  objects  sent  in  for  exhibition  were  so  numerous  that  the 
committee  restricted  the  exhibits  to  those  only  of  the  archaeology 
and  natural  history  of  the  district,  and  even  then  the  exhibition 
hall  was  well  filled. 

This  conversazione  has  already  been  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  to  the  Society,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  that 
not  a  single  article  lent  for  the  occasion  was  lost,  that  all  the 
visitors  were  well  pleased  with  the  display,  and  that  the  balance 
in  the  Treasurer's  hands  was  increased  by  more  than  £b  12s. 
However,  for  further  information  on  this  subject  I  beg  to  refer 
you  to  the  preceding  part  of  this  Society's  Transactions,  as  the 
appendix  contains  a  brief  description  of  the  more  important 
exhibits  and  other  necessary  details. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Starke,  Mr  Wilson  was  thanked  for  his 
services  during  the  past  session. 

Election  of  Office-Bearers. 
The  following  Office-Bearers  for  the  ensuing  session  were 
elected  : — President,  Dr  Thomas  B.  Grierson  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Major  Herbert  Bowden,  Messrs  F.  R.  Coles,  W.  J.  Maxwell  of 
Terregles  Banks,  and  R.  Murray;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  Joseph 
Wilson ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr  R.  Barbour ;  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr  James  S.  Thomson ;  Members  of  Committee,  Messrs  James 
Barbour,  A.  Bruce,  J.  Davidson,  A.  Innes,  T.  Laing,  J.  Lennox,  J. 
Neilson,  T.  Shortridge,  J.  G.  H.  Starke,  T.  Watson. 


4///  o/  November, 
Mr  James  Barbour,  Architect,  in  the  Chair.    Thirty  members 

present. 
Neiu    Members, — Mr    James    Barbour,    Junior,    and    Miss 
Milligan. 

The  Rev.  William  Andson  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  place  of  Mr  Alex.  Bruce,  deceased. 
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Donations, — Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society 
and  of  Uie  Epping  Forest  Field  Club. 

Mr  Jatnes  Lennox  submitted  the  audited  balance-sheet  for 
the  preceding  Session,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  thanked  for  his  honorary  services. 

Communications. 

L  A  Note  on  the  Roman  Camp  at  Springfield  Hilly  Dunscore,  By 
J.  Callander,  M.D. 
The  height  on  Springfield  Hill  Farm,  Dunscore,  on  which  the 
Roman  Camp  is  situated,  is  nearly  oblong  in  shape.  Its  longer 
diameter,  roughly  speaking,  runs  ntjarly  from  east  to  west.  On 
its  north,  west,  and  south  sides  it  is  separated  from  surrounding 
heights  by  wide  and  deep  hollows.  On  its  east  side  it  is  joined  by 
a  narrow  sloping  neck  of  land  to  the  cultivated  fields  which  trend 
away  to  the  level  holms  far  below.  Tlie  surface  of  its  summit  is 
level,  and  measures  about  five  thousand  square  yards.  It  is 
distant  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  public  road  leading  over 
the  hill  from  Dunscore  Village  to  Dunscore  Old  Churchyard,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Springfield  Hill  farm  house.  It  was 
for  a  cantonment  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  a  post  of  observation, 
we  believe,  that  the  Camp  on  Springfield  Hill  was  constructed 
about  the  year  A.D.  82.  It  marks  not  a  position  taken  up  by  an 
army  on  active  service  in  the  field,  but  a  permanent  station  held 
by  a  small  force  in  time  of  peace.  Several  facts  may  be  mentioned 
which  appear  to  give  support  to  this  theory.  The  Camp  is  situ- 
ated near  to  the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  which  ran  from  the  south- 
east in  the  direction  of  the  north-west,  some  vestiges  of  which 
were  discovered  and  removed  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  far  too  small 
to  have  aflforded  accommodation  to  any  considerable  force.  If  a 
Roman  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  required  an  area  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  square  yards  on  which  to  construct 
its  camp,  as  we  know  it  did,  the  Springfield  Hill  Camp,  with  its 
available  area  of  five  thousand  square  yards,  could  only  have 
accommodated  a  detachment  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  Water  must  have  been  brought  from  some 
distance  to  Springfield  Hill.  A  small  force  in  the  field  would 
never  have  entrenched  itself  in  a  position  where  an  active  and 
determined  foe  could  easily  have  cut  it  off  from  its  water  supply. 
The  Camp  is  not  fortified  in  the  manner  in  which  a  Roman  army 
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on  active  service  entrenched  its  camp.  When  a  Roman  army  was 
in  the  field,  and  halted  even  for  a  single  night,  the  unvarying 
practice  was  to  throw  up  an  entrenchment  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  army  with  its  baggage.  The 
defences  consisted  of  a  ditch  twelve  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet 
wide.  The  soil  dug  out  was  thrown  inward  so  as  to  form  a  ram- 
part twelve  feet  high  all  round.  On  the  summit  of  the  rampart 
was  a  palisade  formed  of  sharp  wooden  stakes.  In  the  Springfield 
Hill  Camp  this  style  of  circumvallation  is  departed  from.  On  the 
east,  a  ditch,  fossa^  gently  curved,  stretches  along  the  whole  side. 
This  ditch  is  backed  by  a  rampart,  agger ,  also  curved,  about  fifty- 
eight  yards  in  length.  Immediately  behind  this  first  rampart  is  a 
second  ditch,  and  on  its  inner  edge  rises  a  second  rampart  about 
sixty-three  yards  in  length.  This  second  ditch  and  rampart,  with 
an  interval  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Camp  for  the  entrance, 
porta^  are  carried  round  the  whole  length  of  the  northern  and 
western  sides.  A  single  ditch  and  rampart,  with  the  deep  declina- 
tion of  the  ground  beyond,  appear,  in  the  opinion  of  the  garrison, 
to  have  afforded  sufficient  protection  to  the  Camp  on  these  two 
sides.  Behind  that  part  of  the  second  rampart  which  defends  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Camp  is  a  platform,  nine  yards  broad  at  its 
widest  part.  On  this  platform  fifty  men  could  be  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  according  to  the  Roman  method.  Behind  this 
platform,  and  also  running  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Camp,  but  stopping  at  the  entrance  way,  is  a  third  ditch  backed 
by  its  corresponding  rampart.  From  the  inclination  of  the 
ground  this  third  rampart  rises  high  above  and  overlooks 
all  the  works  in  front  of  it.  Each  one  of  these  ramparts 
would  be  surmounted  by  its  palisade,  vallum^  made  of  sharp 
wooden  stakes,  sudes.  On  the  southern  side  the  rocks, 
which  stand  out  bare  and  jagged  and  grimly  overlook  the  level 
ground  far  below,  would  form  an  impassable  barrier  to  any 
assailant.  As  a  post  of  observation,  the  Camp  is  admirably 
situated.  It  overlooks  the  country  to  the  west,  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  east  for  many  a  league.  Constructed  about  A.D. 
82.  at  the  close  of  Agricola's  wars — certainly  before  A.D.  84, 
in  which  year  Agricola  left  the  whole  of  England  and  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  pacified,  in  the  enjoyment  of  settled  laws  and 
the  conveniences  of  life — it  would  be  occupied  till  A.D.  120,  when 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  visited  Britain  in  person,  wearied  out 
by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  wild  Caledonians   into  the 
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coanfery  south  of  Agricola's  forts,  withdrew  his  garrisons,  left  the 
inhahitants  of  the  South  of  Scotland  to  their  fate,  built  a  wall 
between  the  Solway  and  the  Tjme,  and  made  a  new  boundary  to 
the  Koman  Empire  in  Britain.  The  Springfield  Hill  Camp,  along 
with  the  other  military  stations,  would  be  evacuated  at  this  time 
and  left  for  nineteen  years  to  ruin  and  decay.  In  the  year  A.D. 
139  Lollius  Urbicus,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  barbarian  invasion  which  had  swept  over  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, repressed  the  lawlessness  and  anarchy  which  prevailed,  built 
a  wall  in  the  line  of  Agricola's  forts,  and  re-established  the  Roman 
authority  in  the  land  as  it  had  existed  nearly  sixty  years  before. 
The  likelihood  is  that  our  Camp  was  restored  and  re-occupied 
because  it  was  required  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  it  had 
been  constructed  in  the  days  of  Agricola,  and  that  the  occupation 
continued  till  A.D.  210,  when  the  Emperor  Severus  rebuilt 
Hadrian's  wall  and  again  made  it  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  province.  The  legionaries,  recalled,  marched  from  Spring- 
field Hill  never  more  to  return  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  year  A.D.  368,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  country 
between  the  two  walls  was  re-conquered  by  Theodosius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Britain  ;  but  as  the  Empire  had  at  this  time 
entered  on  its  decline,  it  is  very  improbable  he  retained  possession 
of  his  conquest  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Romans  finally 
abandoned  Britain  about  A.D.  448. 

This  discussion  shews,  then,  that  in  all  probability  the  Camp 
on  Springfield  Hill  was  constructed  about  A.D.  82  as  a  military 
post  of  observation,  that  it  was  occupied  as  such  till  A.D.  120, 
that  it  was  abandoned  for  nineteen  years,  that  it  was  re-occupied 
in  A.D.  139  and  maintained  till  A.D.  210,  when  it  was  finally  and 
for  ever  abandoned. 

II.  Natural  History  Notes  for  1887.     By  Mr  Wm.  HASTlNGa 

There  is  little  to  note  this  year  in  reference  to  anything 
unusual  among  our  native  birds  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  There  has 
been  a  great  scarcity  of  the  cuckoo  this  year  compared  with  the 
two  last  seasons.  I  have  had  only  one  specimen  this  year,  whereas 
I  used  to  have  a  good  many  both  old  and  young  birds.  In  the 
Spring  I  received  a  nice  specimen  of  a  pure  white  starling.  I 
have  had  the  starling  peculiarly  marked,  but  never  before  saw  one 
pure  whita  In  the  month  of  May  I  received  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  golden  eagle  (male  bird),  trapped  in  Argyleshire,  where  in 
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that  shire  and  in  Inverness-shire  there  are  still  a  few  pairs  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  I  lately  received  a  pair  of  crossbills  shot 
upon  the  Shambellie  estate.  The  crossbill  is  a  very  uncertain 
visitant  to  this  country,  many  years  elapsing  and  not  one  being 
seen  or  heard.  However,  when  they  do  come,  there  are  often  a 
few  pairs  remain  with  us  to  breed  and  rear  their  young.  Their 
nests  with  young  birds  have  been  taken  in  Dalswinton  Big  Wood, 
and  I  have  had  them  from  Raehills  and  seen  them  in  Closeburn 
the  whole  season  through.  Their  native  home  is  in  the  pine 
forests  of  the  Baltic,  where  they  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  the  larch 
and  Scotch  fir.  Their  remarkably  formed  bill  and  powerful 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  beautifully  adapted  for  wrenching  open 
the  imbricated  scales  of  the  fir  cones,  so  that  they  may  get  at  the 
seeds.  The  hooded  crow  (Corvus  Comix)  seems  to  be  plentiful 
here  this  winter,  as  I  have  received  several  specimens  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  They  are  plentiful  upon  the  Argyleshire 
coast,  feeding  upon  any  garbage  that  the  sea  may  cast  up,  upon 
crabs — in  fact,  upon  anything  that  offers  them  a  meal.  They  are 
very  destructive  of  the  eggs  and  young  birds  of  almost  every 
species  that  they  meet  with  throughout  the  country.  They  are 
ascertained  to  breed  with  the  common  carrion  crow,  and  I  have 
myself  seen  a  decided  hybrid  betwixt  the  two.  In  the  month  of 
July  I  was  down  on  the  Colvend  coast,  and  I  saw  a  small  flock  of 
birds  that  I  had  never  seen  before  in  life  and  could  not  make  out 
what  they  were,  and  regretted  that  1  had  not  a  gun  with  me. 
A  few  days  after  I  received  one  of  the  same  kind  of  birds,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  greenshank,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  this 
district.  Not  long  after  I  had  another  sent  me,  shot  upon  the 
Annan  Water,  as  far  up  as  Dalfibble.  I  have  not  had  above  two 
or  three  specimens  of  the  same  bird  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
This  autumn  I  had  a  specimen  of  the  solan  goose  or  gannet 
brought  me  in  a  very  peculiar  dress.  The  gannet  is  a  large  white 
bird,  with  the  points  of  the  wings  black.  This  one  was  dark 
brown  and  beautifully  marked  with  round  white  spots,  which  gave 
it  a  very  unusual  appearance.  About  a  month  ago  I  received  a 
specimen  of  the  little  stint,  shot  at  Southerness.  The  little  stint 
in  its  general  appearance  is  very  like  the  dunlin  or  sea  mouse, 
only  it  is  a  full  third  smaller  and  very  seldom  met  with  upon  our 
shores.  In  the  month  of  April  last  I  received  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  female  badger,  trapped  in  Dalswinton  Big  Wood,  the  only 
one  I  have  ever  had  killed   in  the  district     In  the  month  of 
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September  last  I  received  from  Newton-Stewart  a  specimen  of  a 
shark  called  the  Porbeagle  Shark.  It  was  9  feet  in  length  and 
weighed  about  400  lbs.  It  is  described  as  being  rare,  or  at  least 
▼ery  seldom  seen  upon  our  shores.  This  one  was  caught  in  Loch- 
ryan,  having  got  entangled  in  some  fishermen's  nets,  and  was  with 
difficulty  brought  to  land.  It  has  three  rows  of  very  sharp  teeth 
in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  under  jaw,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
voracious,  having  been  known  to  attack  men  in  a  small  boat  and 
tear  their  clothes  off  their  backs.  It  lives  upon  other  fishes, 
and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  swallowing  a  fish  two  feet  long  at  a 
mouthful    It  was  not  a  very  agreeable  subject  to  handle. 

ni.  Folk  Lore  in  Tynron,    By  Mr  James  Shaw. 

An  old  farmer  who  died  three  years  ago  in  Tynron  related  to 
me  his  experience  with  a  witch  in  Closeburn  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  was  carting  freestones  from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  when  his 
horse  came  to  a  standstill  opposite  the  witch's  door.  Two  other 
carters  passed  him,  and  only  jeered  both  at  the  witch  and  the 
boy,  when  the  former,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  civil,  came 
forward  and  with  a  slight  push  adjusted  the  ponderous  stone  which 
had  slipped  and  was  stopping  the  wheel.  "  Now,  go,"  she  said, 
"  thou  wilt  find  them  at  the  gate  below  Gilchristland."  At  that 
very  spot  he  found  the  perplexed  carters  standing,  both  horses 
trembling  and  sweating,  so  that  he  easily  went  past  them  and  got 
to  his  goal  first.  The  same  individual  could  name  a  person  at 
whose  glance  the  milk  being  drawn  from  the  udders  of  the  cows 
became  blood,  while  his  sister  was  milking  them.  I  have  observed 
horse-shoes  naQed  up  against  his  stable  wall  to  scare  away  uncanny 
influence.  A  dairywoman  who  resided  beside  me  about  fifteen  years 
ago  informed  me  that  when  young  she  had  resided  in  Kirkconnel, 
Tynron,  and  that  the  house  was  haunted.  At  night  strange  faces 
peered  in  at  the  window,  and  eldritch  laughter  was  heard.  Her 
father  once  saw  a  red  figure  at  dusk  on  the  ledge  of  the  bridge, 
near  the  house,  which  appeared  of  human  shape,  but  disappeared 
as  he  approached.  He  also  on  one  occasion  saw  my  informant's 
sweetheart  on  the  road  coming  to  see  her,  although  at  the  time  he 
was  several  miles  off.  A  housekeeper  I  had,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago,  assured  me  that,  while  she  was  a  servant  with  a  medical  man 
in  Moniaive,  strange  foot-falls  were  frequently  heard  in  an  upper 
room.  The  doctor,  after  a  while,  suddenly  took  ill,  lay  down  on  a 
sofa  and  died,  over  the  very  spot  on  the  floor  where  these  alarming 
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foot-falls  had  been  most  frequently  heard.  A  young  man  who  had 
been  attending  classes  in  Edinburgh  came  home,  and  one  evening 
when  I  was  in  his  father's  house  set  off  a  balloon  after  sunset  The 
candle  in  it  set  the  whole  tissue  on  fire  while  it  was  soaring  above 
our  heads.  A  shepherd  whom  I  knew,  seeing  the  light  from  a 
distance,  rushed  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  into  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  which  he  happened  to  be  near,  and  brought  out  the  good- 
man  of  the  house.  Both  thought  that  it  must  have  been  the  light 
which  is  seen  before  death  \  but  the  mistress  of  the  house  rather 
soothed  them  by  remarking  that  such  a  light  could  not  be  seen  by 
two  at  once.  An  old  woman  informed  me  that  she  had  witnessed 
this  premonitory  light,  which  lighted  up  the  interior  of  the  byre 
while  she  was  engaged  milking  her  cows,  and  she  learned  that  her 
mother,  residing  some  miles  distant,  had  expired  that  same  even- 
ing. Keaders  will  recollect  the  fateful  light  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
bfdlad  of  lovely  Rosabelle.  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
refers  to  an  omen  called  the  "  death  bell,"  a  tingling  in  the  ears, 
which  is  believed  to  announce  a  friend's  death.  As  the  "  light 
before  death  ''  could  not  be  seen  by  two  at  once,  so  the  death-bell 
could  only  be  heard  by  one  at  the  same  time.  The  relations  of  a 
gentleman  residing  in  Tynron  have  been  warned  of  death  by  the 
sound  of  wheels  upon  the  gravel  walk  leading  to  the  door,  when 
no  wheels  were  there,  and  to  a  family  in  Durisdeer  the  warning 
came  like  a  switch  against  the  panes  of  the  window.  The  old 
precentor  of  Glencairn,  who  died  six  or  seven  years  ago,  told  me 
that  while  walking  one  moonlit  evening  in  his  garden  in  a  medi- 
tative mood  he  heard  a  sound,  as  if  a  cart  containing  pieces  of 
metal  had  been  tilted  up  and  the  materials  discharged.  His  belief 
was  that  a  murdered  infant  had  been  buried  in  that  garden. 
These  murdered  innocents  were  frequently  heard  wailing  about 
forty  years  ago  in  the  corn  and  in  the  thickets  around  Maqueston 
in  Tynron.  A  gentleman  of  suspected  morality  had  occupied  this 
house  early  in  the  century.  So  troublesome  were  these  sounds 
that  the  new  tenant  had  for  a  while  great  difficulty  in  retaining 
servants.  A  white  lady  has  been  observed  hovering  by  moonlight 
over  the  little  cascade  in  the  Shinnel  which  forms  PauPs  Pool.  In 
"  Bennett's  Tales  of  Nithsdale  "  mention  is  made  of  the  custom  of 
placing  a  wooden  platter  with  salt,  or  more  correctly  salt  and 
earth — ^for  a  turf  was  cut  and  put  above  the  platter — on  the  breast 
of  a  corpse.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  this  in  our  parish,  and  the 
reason  given  for  the  custom  was  that  it  prevented  the  corpse  from 
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swelling.     In  Thiselton  Dyer's  "Folk  Lore,"  and  Napier's  "Folk 
Lore  of  the  West  of  Scotland,"  the  custom  is  referred  to.     The 
plate  of  salt  was  intended  for  the  sin-eaters,  who  came  and  devoured 
the  contents  with  incantations,  and    thus   relieved  the  spirits 
clogged    with  earthly  frailties,   and    kept  them  from  hovering 
too  closely  near  their  friends  and  relatives.     Pennant  mentions 
the   custom,    suggesting  that  the  salt   was  an   emhlem   of  the 
incorruptible  spirit  and  the  earth  of  the  body.     When  the  sin- 
eater    arrived,   Napier    mentions  two  plates — one  of   salt    and 
one   of  bread — ^which   required   to  be   devoured.      A   shepherd 
in  Tynron  told  me  that  he  recollected  seeing  perforated  stones, 
or  stones  nearly   perforated,   from  the  channel   of  the  stream, 
attached  to  a  rowan  tree  near  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  Kinnel, 
and  that  he  understood  both  stones  and  rowan  tree  were  looked 
upon  as  likely  to  scare  away  evil  influences.     At  or  near  Fleuch- 
larg,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Glencairn,  might  have  been  seen  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  the  byre,  letting  out  a  rope,  so  that  if  the  evil 
spirits  got  in  they  could  get  out  more  readily  by  the  hole.     I 
understand  that  when  I  was  carried  to  church  for  baptism,  the 
young  woman  who  carried  me  bore  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  in 
her  pocket,  presenting  it  to  the  first  person  she  met,  who  was 
expected  to  bless  me.     Baptism  being  private  in  Tynron,  I  have 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  record.     The  beggars'  benison,  however, 
was  of  such  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman  in  Tynron  that  it 
secured  a  night's  lodging  for  many  a  tramp.     Silver  is  lucky.     A 
lather  gave  a  lucky  shilling  to  his  daughter  at  her  marriage. 
Crooked  sixpences  are  worn  at  the  watch  chain,  so  that  you  may 
have  silver  when  you  first  see  the  new  moon.     Turn  your  apron 
three  times  and  look  at  the  new  moon,  wishing  for  a  present,  and  a 
present  wDl  arrive  to  you  ere  it  wane  away.     One  person,  trying 
the  experiment,  received  in  a  present  a  pair  of  curtains,  a  dozen 
eggs,  and  a  hen.     If  you  see  the  plough  coming  towards  you  for 
the  first  time  of  the  new  year,  it  augurs  well,  but  if  you  observe 
it  going  away  it  is  unlucky.     It  bodes  ill  to  turn  when  you  are 
setting  out  on  a  journey.     It  is  better  for  you  should  the  day  be  a 
wet  one.     Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bum  hair  or  nails. 
It  is  unlucky  to  pare  your  nails  on  Sunday,  but  if  you  pare  them 
on  Saturday,  expect  to  see  your  sweetheart  to-morrow.     Tuesday 
and  Friday  evenings  are  the  orthodox  evenings  for  courting,  but  it 
is  not  well  to  marry  either  on  Thursday  or  Saturday,  while  most 
Scotch  marriages  are   performed   on   Friday.      Mr  M'Gaw,  our 
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shepherd-author,  told  me  that  when  he  was  young  many  persons  in 
contributing  to  a  raffle  wrote  against  their  subscription  the  word 
"  Friday,"  expecting  thereby  better  luck  from  the  dice.  It  is  not 
well  to  change  situations  on  Saturday.  "  Saturday's  enter  is  a 
short  residenter."  I  quote  the  following  rhyme  from  a  native  of 
the  district : 

**  Gang  and  see  the  swallow  flee, 
Sit  and  hear  the  gowk, 
The  foal  before  its  minnie's  e'e, 
And  all  that  year  yeVe  luck." 

If  a  hare  cross  your  path  to  the  left  it  is  of  evil  omen,  but  not  if 
it  cross  to  the  right.  If  a  person  eats  the  brains  of  a  hare  he 
will  be  ill-tempered  afterwards.  This  Tynron  saying  is  something 
like  La  Fontaine's  estimate  of  the  hare,  whose  flesh  produced 
melancholy.  In  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversation"  hare-flesh  is  cdled 
"  melancholy  meat." 

"  The  robin  and  the  wren  are  at  God's  right  hand. 

The  yeldrock  and  the  sparrow  are  the  Devil's  bo w-and -arrow." 
**  The  robin  and  the  wren  made  their  porridge  in  a  pan, 

Ere  the  robin  got  a  spoon,  the  wren  had  them  all  done." 

A  dairyman  once  asked  me  for  the  scientific  name  of  the  "  worm 
that  first  breaks  through  the  coffin  lid."  He  also  informed  me 
that  the  bat  and  dormouse  and  the  hedgehog  were  three  of  the 
seven  sleepers.  To  rub  shoulders  with  a  bride  or  bridegroom 
augurs  a  speedy  marriage.  If  a  girl  eat  a  herring  before  going  to 
bed  she  has  a  chance  to  dream  of  her  sweetheart.  A  rainy- 
wedding-day  goes  with  a  greeting  bride.  It  is  the  correct  thing 
to  dance  in  stocking  solefl  at  the  marriage  of  a  sister  or  brother 
younger  than  yourself,  the  sister  at  the  sister's,  the  brother  at  the 
brother's.  It  bodes  not  well  to  make  a  present  to  your  sweet- 
heart of  a  knife  or  other  sharp  article,  lest  it  should  cut  love.  It 
was  a  custom  at  Hallowe'en  to  wind  a  clue  in  a  kiln-pot  with  the 
expectation  that  your  future  partner  in  life  might  be  seen  holding 
the  other  end  of  it.  Should  a  girl  scoop  a  hole  where  three  or 
more  roads  meet  and  apply  her  ear  to  it,  she  may  hear  a  whisper 
telling  her  the  trade  of  her  future  lover.  If  your  palm  tickle  it  is 
a  sign  that  you  shall  soon  shake  hands  with  the  rich  or  obtain 
money.  Sitting  down  to  meat  causes  the  invited  guests  to  arrive. 
The  tongs  falling  head  foremost  into  the  ash-pit  is  a  sign  that  a 
stranger  is  coming.  An  itching  palm  is  a  sign  of  change  of 
weather.     If  your  right  ear  be  warm  or  tingle  it  is  a  sign  that 
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somebody  is  praising,  but  if  the  left  you  are  being  reviled.  A 
curly  head  is  the  sign  of  a  quiet  temper.  The  hair  of  the  eyebrows 
meeting  above  the  nose  signifies  unsteadiness  and  love  of  change. 
The  howling  of  a  dog  at  night  is  indicative  of  death.  The  burning 
of  withered  grass  on  the  moors  in  spring  "cankers  the  air  and 
brings  on  rain."  The  clothes  of  dead  men  don't  last  long.  A 
whistling  woman  and  a  crowing  hen  are  uncanny.  An  excellent 
cure  for  warts  is  to  rub  them  in  the  morning  with  your  fasting 
spittle.  It  is  unlucky  to  turn  either  horse  or  vehicle  widdershins 
— that  is,  against  the  sun.  It  is  dangerous  for  future  welfare  to 
pour  out  any  liquid  turning  your  hand  backwards.  When  a 
candle  runs — ^that  is,  when  a  shaving  descends  down  its  stalk — 
look  soon  for  the  coffin  of  a  friend.  If  a  window  blind  fall  of  its  own 
accord,  it  is  unlucky.  Bees  leaving  a  hive  full  of  honey  is  a  bad 
omen.  Bees  are  encouraged  to  settle  when  swarming  by  loud  noises 
and  rattling  of  instruments.  It  is  unlucky  to  spill  salt  at  table  or 
to  help  another  to  it.  Cast  some  salt  over  your  left  shoulder  and 
your  mistake  will  be  rectified.  To  drop  your  umbrella  or  walking- 
stick  shows  that  your  mind  is  likely  to  give  way.  The  cuckoo 
remains  until  it  gets  an  awn  of  barley  into  its  throat.  Thirteen  at 
table  is  unlucky — he  who  rises  first  runs  most  risk ;  better,  in  such 
a  dilemma,  all  to  rise  at  once.  To  dream  of  a  wedding  signifies  a 
corpse.  The  grandfather  of  a  lady  in  Tynron  dreamed  he  was  at  a 
ball  with  his  sister,  who  looked  well,  and  was  in  a  white  dress. 
She  went  out,  saying  to  him,  "  You  will  not  be  long  in  following 
me."  She  died  in  a  short  time,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards.  If 
you  dream  on  Sunday  morning,  you  shall  have  a  letter  within  a 
week.  One  instance  has  reached  me  of  a  person  seeing  another 
sitting  in  a  chair  when  the  person  thus  seen  was  not  at  all  in  the 
room.  Brewster  accounts  for  similar  visions  by  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  retina.  Swallows  building  in  your  eaves  is  lucky. 
Crickets  leaving  the  house  is  a  sign  of  death.  The  culm  which 
jtccumulates  on  the  bars  of  a  grate  foretells  a  visitor.  The  bright 
spark  often  seen  on  a  candle  declares,  if  it  falls,  a  letter  is  posted 
to  you  ;  but  if  it  sticks  to  the  side  of  the  candle,  it  denotes  that  it 
is  only  on  the  way  to  be  posted.  Such  are  the  greater  part  of  my 
gleanings  of  folk  lore  in  Tynron  and  the  neighbourhood.  I  fear 
there  is  not  much  new  in  it ;  but  it  may  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
residuum  of  belief  which  still  lingers  on  from  the  time  which  some 
people  have  named  "  The  Ages  of  Faith." 
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2nd  of  December. 

Major  BoWDEN,  Vice-President  in  the  chair.     Twenty-six 
members  present. 

New  Member, — ^Mr  John  A.  Moodie,  Solicitor. 

Donations, — Mr  Robert  Thomson,  Joiner,  presented,  through 
Mr  James  Barbour,  the  dove  carved  in  wood  and  gilt  which 
formerly  stood  over  the  canopy  of  the  New  Church,  Dumfries 
(Greyfriars').  When  that  church  was  taken  down  the  dove  was 
purchased  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr  M*Farlane  and  placed  by  him  over 
his  pulpit  in  Troqueer  Church,  which  has  lately  been  rebuilt. 
This  interesting  relic  came  into  the  possession  of  the  contractor, 
Mr  Thomson.  Mr  James  M*Andrew  presented  /uncus  tenuis  and 
Rhyncospora  fusca  found  by  him  in  the  district  and  now  first 
recorded.  Fifteen  new  rules  were  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
J.  Wilson,  the  Secretary. 

COBfMUNICATIONS. 

I.  Certain  Common  Parasitic  Fungi,    By  Mr  George  F.  Scott- 
Elliot,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  fungus  (Feronospora  in/estans )t\ia.t  causes  the  well-known 
potato  disease  consists  of  a  delicate  series  of  branching  filaments 
that  penetrate  between  the  cells  of  the  potato  leaf  and  suck  from 
them  the  materials  that  should  feed  it.  By  this  procedure  the 
potato  loaf  decays,  and  this  causes  the  unpleasant  odour  that  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  disease.  The  fungus  is  enabled  to  spread 
from  one  potato  plant  to  anothei  by  means  of  conidiospores. 
These  are  formed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  (giving  rise 
to  a  sort  of  whitish  bloom)  on  the  extremities  of  a  branched 
filament  which  is  protruded  through  a  stoma.  The  conidiospores 
are  blown  by  the  wind  on  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  potato  leaf,  or 
in  some  cases  on  an  exposed  tuber.  If  the  weather  happens  to  be 
wet,  the  conidiospores  break  up  into  7  or  8  little  "  swarm  spores," 
and  these  penetrate  (in  the  case  of  the  leaf)  through  the  cuticle, 
and  by  germination  produce  a  new  series  of  filaments  in  it. 
(In  the  case  of  the  tuber,  the  fungus  makes  its  entrance  by  the 
"  eye.")  Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn  the  fungus  makes  its 
way  down  the  stalk  to  the  tubers,  and  passes  the  winter  in  a  latent 
condition  in  them.  When  the  tuber  germinates  in  spring  the 
fungus  grows,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  young  plant, 
which  is  thus  doomed  from  its  earliest  days.     A  special  kind  of 
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spore  (Oospore)  with  a  hard  coat,  is  ako  formed  by  the  fungus 
inside  the  leaves  and  stalks.  These  are  set  free  by  the  decay  of 
tbe  leaves  and  stalks,  and  in  the  spring  germinate  and  infect  new 
plants.  This  being  the  life-history  of  the  fungus,  the  remedies 
found  to  be  of  service  are  easily  explained.  First,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  destroy,  by  burning,  all  dead  or  decaying  remains. 
Secondly,  "  earthing  up  "  the  tubers  prevents  their  being  infected 
by  the  conidiospores.  Thirdly,  a  remedy  which  has  been  found 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  the  American  grape  vine 
mildew,  also  caused  by  a  Peronospora,  consists  in  sprinkling  the 
leaves  with  a  mixture  of  8  kilogrammes  of  copper  sulphate,  16 
kilogrammes  of  chalk  in  about  130  litres  of  water.  This  need 
only  be  sprinkled  on  the  leaves  once  for  all,  and  a  broom  dipped 
in  buckets  of  the  liquid  is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient 
method.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  would  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  potato  disease,  as  the  mixture  prevents  the  conidio- 
spores from  forming  swarm  spores,  and  so  infecting  the  leaf  The 
same  remedy  might  also  be  used  for  the  onion  mildew,  which  is 
due  to  another  Peronospora,  P,  SchUideniana,  and  a  trial  is  highly 
desirable. 

II.  A  Strange  Atmospheric  Appearance,    By  Mr  Robert  Robson, 

Penpont. 
On  the  evening  of  one  of  those  splendid  summer  days  iu  the 
middle  of  July  last,  half-an-hour  before  sunset,  a  party  of  five  of 
us,  a  lady  and  four  gentlemen,  were  standing  in  front  of  Penpont 
Manse  admiring  the  beautiful  landscape  directly  in  front  of  us — a 
view  which  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  Middle  Nithsdale. 
This  view  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  Closebum 
hiUs  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  hills  of  Keir,  broken  only 
by  the  deep  gorge  at  Auldgirth  through  which  the  River  Nith 
enters  the  valley  of  Lower  Nithsdale.  Owing  to  the  configuration 
of  the  hills  and  the  low  elevation  of  the  manse,  no  view  can 
be  possibly  obtained  of  the  valley  beyond.  It  was  near  sunset, 
and  Sol  himself  seemed  to  cast  one  long,  lingering  look  behind, 
and,  as  if  bestowing  his  parting  blessing,  shone  forth  with  special 
splendour,  as  he  often  does  before  siuking  for  the  night  behind 
the  hills  of  Tynron.  One  of  our  number  drew  the  attention  of 
the  party  to  the  strange  appearance  of  what  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  be  the  sky  towards  the  south.  Another  of  the  party  pointed 
out  the  vivid  outlines  of  a  large  field,  with  a  wood  to  the  south  of 
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it,  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  gorge  already  referred  to,  but  on  a 
level  with  the  spur  of  the  Closeburn  hills.  No  such  field  had  ever 
been  observed  there  before.  Then,  to  our  surprise,  what  we  had 
at  first  taken  to  be  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  clouds 
appeared  to  be  the  whole  valley  of  Lower  Nithsdale  elevated  to 
the  level  of  the  hills  and  brought  within  our  view,  while  in  the 
far  distance  the  waters  of  the  Solway  were  plainly  visible.  The 
surface  appeared  uniform  and  unbroken  by  any  elevation,  while 
the  woods,  plantations,  and  groups  of  trees  shone  as  dark  patches 
and  more  prominent  than  usual  The  valley  sloped  gently 
upwards  on  the  west,  as  it  does  towards  the  ridge  occupied  by 
the  parishes  of  Tinwald,  Torthorwald,  and  Mouswald,  &c.  The 
outline  of  this  ridge  on  the  west  was  somewhat  indistinct,  and  at 
the  sensible  horizon  merged  into  the  clouds  above.  The  general 
colour  was  of  a  reddish  yellow,  not  unlike  cultivated  land,  and 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  sky  above,  which  presented  a 
natural  appearance,  with  overhanging  clouds  in  some  parts.  No 
houses  were  visible,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  already 
referred  tx),  could  fields  be  distinguished  ;  but  the  general  contour 
of  the  valley,  with  a  clearer  outline  of  the  Solway,  was  distinctly 
marked.  This  strange  appearance  lasted  fuUy  twenty  minutes, 
and  when  the  sun  went  down  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  well- 
defined  outline  of  hills  against  the  clear  sky.  On  the  following 
day  I  climbed  the  Doon,  a  hill  in  our  neighbourhood  over  900  feet 
high,  and  from  this  coign  of  vantage  made  minute  observations  of 
the  landscape  in  sight.  The  general  outline  corresponded  exactly 
to  that  seen  on  the  evening  previous,  while  I  at  once  recognised, 
down  in  the  valley,  the  field  and  wood  that  had  appeared  so 
vividly  in  the  foreground.  The  relative  positions  of  the  woods 
and  plantations  were  exactly  similar.  I  may  here  remark  that  a 
correspondent  in  the  Scotsman  gave  a  brief  account  of  a  similar 
appearance  observed  by  him  about  two  weeks  previous.  Such 
phenomena  are  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  and  can  only  be 
observed  by  a  person  in  a  position  such  as  we  were — with  his 
back  to  the  sun.  No  doubt  this  phenomenon  was  simply  caused 
by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  valley  on  passing 
through  the  denser  atmosphere  immediately  above  it. 
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III.    Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Wigtownshire,      By  Mr  James 
M* Andrew,  New-Galloway. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  following  notes  on  the  Flora  of 
Wigtownshire,  I  sliall  say  a  few  words  descriptive  of  the  county 
itself.  Wigtownshire  is  rhomboidal  in  shape,  of  about  30  miles  on 
each  side,  and  is  deej>ly  indented  by  two  large  openings  of  the  sea, 
Loch  Ryan  and  Bay  of  Luce,  thus  affording  a  large  extent  of  varied 
sea-board  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  county,  and  also  render- 
ing the  climate  milder  and  more  equable  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  For  instance,  fuchsias  attaining  the  size  of  tall  shrubs  grow 
luxuriantly  in  shrubberies  through  the  winter  at  such  places  as 
Logan  House. 

The  usual  divisions  of  the  county  are  the  MacharSy  the  broad 
peninsula  ending  in  Burrow  Head ;  the  Moors,  the  northern  part 
of  the  county ;  and  the  RhinSy  or  western  narrow  peninsula. 
These  three  divisions  are  considerably  different  in  character. 

At  the  head  of  Wigtown  Bay,  Bay  of  Luce,  and  Loch  Ryan 
are  extensive  tidal  sands,  and  in  addition,  at  the  head  of  Luce 
Bay,  on  the  western  side,  are  extensive  wind-blown  hillocks  of 
sand  bound  together  by  Ammophila  arenaria,  &c.,  and  on  the  moor 
of  Genoch,  making  an  excellent  rabbit  warren.  The  remainder  of 
the  coast  line  is  generally  irregular,  and  in  some  parts,  as  near 
Burrow  Head  and  the  Mull,  it  is  rocky  and  precipitous,  while  in 
other  parts,  as  about  Port-William,  the  coast  is  shingly.  Sandy 
bays  occur  occasionally,  and  in  these  are  found  the  best  sea  shore 
plants.  No  county  rises  so  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as 
Wigtown,  yet  its  surface  is  varied  by  many  heights,  which  on  the 
Ayrshire  border  are  about  1000  feet  high,  while  those  scattered 
throughout  the  county  are  considerably  under  that  elevation.  One 
of  the  striking  features  of  the  county  is  the  great  number  of  fresh 
water  lochs,  and  another  is  the  wide  stretches  of  marshy,  mossy, 
and  boggy  ground  called  **  flows."  A  great  extent  of  the  inland 
part -of  the  Machars,  and  most  of  the  Moors,  is  composed  of  this 
unprofitable  kind  of  ground,  still  undrained.  The  most  fertile 
districts  are  near  the  coast,  as  at  Stranraer,  Wigtown,  Whithorn, 
Port-William,  and  the  Rhins  generally.  The  most  prevalent  rock 
is  grey wacke  or  whinstone  of  the  Silurian  system,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  thin,  though  barley,  oats,  wheat,  beans,  <fec.,  are  culti- 
vated on  the  richer  ground. 

The  Flora  of  Wigtownshire,  from  a  botanical,  physical,  and 
territorial  point  of  view,  should  have  been  included  in  that  of 
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Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Dumfriesshire,  but  from  the  paucity  of 
information  at  the  time,  it  was  deemed  advisable  in  the  compila- 
tion of  our  local  Flora  to  restrict  the  list  of  Wigtownshire  plants 
to  a  few  of  the  rarer  ones,  as  given  in  the  Appendix.  Very  strangely, 
Wigtownshire,  as  regards  its  flora,  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  as 
much  a  terra  incognita  as  some  counties  of  oui;  Western  Highlands. 
The  late  Professor  Balfour  of  Edinburgh  and  other  botanists  paid 
flying  visits  to  the  county  and  recorded  some  of  its  rarer  plants, 
esp6cially  those  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mull  of  Gal- 
loway, some  of  which,  I  have  heard,  were  obtained  by  means  of  a 
boat.  Such  hasty  visits  lack  the  true  means  of  knowing  the  flora 
of  a  district,  viz.,  systematic  research.  Records  of  Wigtownshire 
plants  are  also  found  in  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Herbarium  and  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 
Society,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, and  in  similar  scattered  literature.  These  records  are,  how- 
ever, from  30  to  40  years  old,  and  therefore  many  formerly 
recorded  plants  of  "  The  Shire  "  require  re-discovery.  A  great 
number  of  the  Wigtownshire  plants  given  in  the  Appendix  to  our 
local  flora  were  observed  by  myself  during  two  visits  to  Port  Logan 
about  10  or  12  years  ago.  Mr  Charles  Bailey  visited  Wigtown- 
shire in  1883,  and  made  a  few  additions  to  its  list  of  plants,  but 
it  was  in  1883  that  Mr  G.  C.  Druce,  of  Oxford,  who  delights 
to  botanise  in  out-of-the-way  unexplored  corners,  gave  an  almost 
complete  list  of  Wigtownshire  plants.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
under  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  a  sprained  ankle,  he  botan- 
ised  for  five  days  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  accident  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  at  his  disposal,  his 
list  is  really  astonishing  in  its  completeness.  During  the  past  two 
summers  I  have  personally  verified  the  great  majority  of  the  plants 
in  his  list.  In  his  list  given  in  the  Botanical  Record  Club  Report 
for  1883,  he  begins  his  remarks  in  the  following  words:  "The 
accompanying  catalogue  of  Wigtownshire  plants  fills  up  the  only 
gap  in  the  counties  of  Britain  for  which  no  lists  of  common  plants 
has  been  supplied  to  Mr  H.  C.  Watson,  or  to  the  Record  Club." 
Botanically  considered  this  statement  is  not  creditable  to  the  dis- 
trict.    At  the  end  of  his  list  he  gives  this  summary : — 


Recorded  before  ... 
Bailie's  additions . . . 
New  species  recorded 
Aliens  and  denizens 
Varieties 


35 
10 
439 
33 
35 
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Thus  it  18  seen  that  until  1883  almost  nothing  was  done  in  the  way 
of  making  a  complete  list  of  Wigtownshire  plants.  To  this  list  I 
have  added  at  least  20  species  hitherto  unrecorded,  and  these  from 
only  two  localities,  viz.,  around  Portpatrick  in  1886,  and  around 
Port-William  in  1887.  Comparatively  little  now  remains  to  be 
done  as  r^ards  the  Flora  of  Wigtownshire  except  to  add  a  few 
additional  species  from  time  to  time,  and  to  note  new  stations  for 
the  rarer  ones.  Many  plants  not  recorded  from  our  three  south- 
western counties  in  the  Second  Edition  of  Watson's  "  Topographi- 
cal Botany  "  are  yet  given  in  our  local  Flora,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  available  when  this  second  edition  was  issued.  As  the 
matter  at  present  stands  it  is  bewildering  to  ascertain  what  plants 
have  been  recorded  from  this  district  and  what  have  not,  and 
therefore  to  pledge  myself  to  perfect  accuracy  on  this  point  would 
be  impossible.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  remedied  in  the  third 
edition,  for  which  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  is  collecting  material.  The 
plants  new  to  Wigtownshire  in  1886  from  Portpatrick  are: — 
Botrychium  lunaria^  Cakile  maritima^  Raphanus  raphanistrum^ 
Arenaria  irinervisy  Circcea  lutetiandy  Juniperus  communis^  Cerastium 
tetrandruMy  Veronica  hederafolia,  Leontodon  hirtus^  Euphorbia 
paralias ;  and  at  Port-William  this  year  I  gathered  new  to  Wig- 
townshire : — Carex  punctata^  Carex  paludosa^  Sagina  apetala^ 
Astragalus  glycyphyllos.  Chatophyllum  temulentum,  Lysimachia 
vulgaris^  lypha  latifoliay  Scolopendrium  vulgare^  Ammophila 
arenaria^  and  Blysmus  rufus.  Of  these  the  two  most  interesting 
plants  are  Carex  punctata  and  Euphorbia  paralias.  This  gives 
another  county  record  for  the  rare  Carex  punctata  for  Scotland. 
It  has  been  found  in  Scotland  before  only  by  the  Kev.  James 
Fraser,  Colvend,  at  Glenstocking,  in  his  own  parish.  I  gathered 
it  at  Craigs  of  Garchew,  six  miles  north  of  Port-William. 
Euphorbia  parahas  I  found  last  year  at  Morroch  Bay,  south  of 
Portpatrick,  and  this  year  on  the  shingle  north  of  Port-William. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  recorded  for  Scotland  only  from  Fife  as  an 
introduced  plant. 

As  the  natural  features  of  the  two  Galloways,  East  and  West, 
are  considerably  different  in  many  respects,  it  would  be  diflScult 
to  say  which  county  has  the  greater  number  of  flowering  plants, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  very  marked  superiority  of 
Kirkcudbrightshire  in  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  crypto- 
gams. As  far  as  present  lists  go,  the  Stewartry  has  also  a  decided 
advantage  in  the  number  of  its  phanerogams.     Wigtownshire  has 
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only  the  very  commonest  mosses  and  other  cryptogams,  and  even 
its  bogs  have  only  a  tiresome  repetition  of  the  commoner  species. 
However,  I  would  say  without  contradiction  that  Wigtownshire, 
from  the  character  of  its  shores,  has  more  seaboard  plants  than 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  sadly  deficient 
in  alpine  and  sub-alpine  species.  Mr  Druce  says  that  Galium 
boreale  is  the  only  mountain  and  almost  the  only  northern  plant 
he  found,  and  even  this  was  washed  down  from  the  hills  by  the 
River  Cree.  In  the  rich  and  cultivated  districts  the  weeds  of 
cultivation  are  many  and  varied.  Mr  Druce  remarks  of  Wigtown- 
shire :  **  There  is  little  in  the  flora  to  suggest  its  northern  situa- 
tion. One  could  easily  imagine  one  was  walking  through  the 
Midlands  did  not  the  prevalence  of  Lepidium  Smithii  and  (Enanthe 
crocata  suggests  a  more  western  flora.  In  mountain  flowers  it  is 
almost  destitute.  The  drier  mosses  are  singularly  sparing  in  the 
carioes,  and  even  /uncus  squarossus  is  rare.  Hobenaria  chloran- 
tha  is  present,  to  the  exclusion  of  H.  bifoliay  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  verifying  Mr 
Druce's  last  statement  about  H.  bifolia  ;  but  it  is  very  strange  if 
it  is  true.  Also  many  plants  rare  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  are  more 
common  in  Wigtownshire,  and  vice  versa, 

I  shall  not  inflict  on  you  a  list  of  the  Wigtownshire  plants, 
but  I  trust  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  if  I  were  to  make  a 
few  comparisons  as  to  the  abundance,  the  rarity,  or  absence  of 
certain  plaLts  in  the  two  Galloways,  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  follow 
no  definite  order.  The  luxuriant  fern  vegetation  of  Dunskey 
Glen,  near  Portpatrick,  interspersed  with  large  patches  of  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  Equiseium  maximum^  reminded  me  of  tropical 
vegetation  or  of  the  forests  of  the  coal  period.  At  Dinvin,  again, 
the  ground  under  the  trees  is  one  carpet  of  matted  ivy,  while  at 
Monreith  grounds  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  profuse  growth 
of  Lychnis  dioica,  making  the  woods  a  perfect  blaze  of  red,  and 
excluding  almost  entirely  Mercurialis  perennis,  so  common  in  the 
woods  of  the  Stewartry.  Every  visitor  to  Castle-Kennedy  admires 
its  pinetum,  or  collection  of  conifers,  one  of  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom, while  its  lochs,  terraces,  and  grounds  would  amply  repay  a 
good  day's  botanising.  The  sandy  shores  of  Monreith  Bay  are 
gay  with  a  profusion  of  OnonisarvensiSy  Erodium  cicuiariunty  Con- 
volvulus soldanellay  Eryngium  viaritimumy  and  Galium,  At  Lag 
Point,  south  of  Monreith  Bay,  there  is  an  almost  complete  cover 
of  ScUsola  Kali,  resembling  a  field  of  young  whins.     In  some 
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places  north  of  Port-William  Glaucium  iuteum,  Maiva  moschaia^ 
and  a  prostrate  form  of  Vicia  sytvatica  are  most  conspicuous,  and 
south  of  Port-William  Crambe  maritima  is  in  plenty.  I  saw  one 
field  almost  covered  with  wild  carrot  and  another  with  bugloss. 
Of  ferns,  the  Parsley  Fern,  Green  Spleenwort,  and  Cystopteris 
fragilis  seem  to  be  absent.  The  Royal  Fern,  now  rare,  was 
formerly  very  plentiful  about  Mochrum  Loch,  &c.,  but  it  has 
shared  the  fate  of  many  other  rare  native  plants — almost  complete 
extirpation.  A  person  told  me  that  in  her  youth  it  was  cut  and 
dried  to  cover  potatoes,  &c.,  as  brackens  are  commonly  used,  but 
that  it  had  been  carried  off  in  cartloads  by  fern  vendors.  Mr 
Druce  did  not  notice  Ranunculus  bulbosus  in  the  county.  Hyperi- 
cum dubium  is  the  most  common  St.  John's  wort,  and  Epilobium 
obscurum  the  most  common  willow  herb.  The  t3rpical  plants  of 
the  county  are  Lepidium  Smithiiy  (Enanthe  Crocata  ("  hech-how  ") 
Carum  verticillatutn^  and  Jasione  montana.  The  Rock  Rose  is 
very  rare  and  so  is  Golden  Rod,  so  common  in  our  sub-alpine 
glens.  Swine's  Cress  is  very  common,  though  very  rare  in  the 
Stewartry.  Some  of  the  shore  plants  become  scarcer  as  we 
proceed  up  the  Solway  Firth,  while  others  seem  to  increase  in 
abundance.  For  instance,  Scilla  vema,  the  vernal  squill,  so 
abundant  in  spring  on  the  heughs  of  the  west  coast,  does  not 
occur  to  my  knowledge  east  of  the  River  Dee.  Geranium 
sanguineum,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  increase  in  frequency  as 
we  go  eastwards,  until  we  find  it  in  plenty  at  Almorness. 
Erodium  cicutarium  is  very  rare  in  the  Stewartry  but  very 
plentiful  in  such  sandy  spots  as  Port-Logan  and  Monreith  Bay. 
Scutellaria  minor  has  been  recorded  from  only  one  or  two  stations 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  whereas  it  is  frequent  in  damp  places 
between  Glenluce  and  Port-William.  I  could  easily  point  out 
other  differences  in  the  frequency,  rarity,  or  absence  of  plants 
from  the  two  Galloways,  but  the  above  will  suffice. 

I  have  compared  the  lists  from  Wigtownshire  and  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and  I  find  that  while  nearly  seventy  plants  recorded 
from  the  Stewartry  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  "  Shire,"  only 
about  twelve  plants  in  Wigtownshire  have  not  yet  been  noticed 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  These  are  Sagina  maritima,  Spergularia 
neglecta,  Erodium  maritimum,  Carduus  tenuiflorus,  Bartsia  viscosa, 
Thymus  chamasdrys,  Lamium  intermedium.  Euphorbia  paralias, 
Equisetum  maximum,  Isolepis  savii,  and  Caucalis  nodosa.  The 
most  of  these  should  be  in  the  Stewartry.     Those  in  Kirkcud- 
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brightshire,  but  not  yet  recorded  from  Wigtownshire,  where  I 
have  no  doubt  many  of  them  will  yet  be  found,  are  :  Hypericum 
hirsutum,  Linum  perenne,  Radiola  milUgrana^  Geranium  pratense 
and  sylvaiicumy  Rhamnus  frangula^  Genista  tinctoria  and  Angiica^ 
Ononis  spinosa^  Medicago  lupulina^  Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  Drosera 
Anglica^  Alsine  verna.  Sisymbrium  thalianum,  Subularia  aquatica^ 
Orobus  sylvatica^  Vicia  iathyroides,  Lathyrus  sylvestris^  Potentilla 
fragariastrum^  Saxifraga  stellaris^  Chrysosplenium  alfernifoiium, 
Sedum  rhodiola  and  villosum^  Cicuia  virosa^  ^ihusa  cynapium, 
Meum  aihamanticum.  Viburnum  opulus^  Adoxa  mosckatellina^ 
Galium  cruciata  and  mollugo^  Valeriana  dioica,  Knautia  arvensis, 
Seratula  tinctoria^  Carduus  heteropkyllus,  Campanula  latifolia, 
Vaccinium  Vitis-idosa^  Pyrola  media,  Veronica  scutellaia  and 
montana,  Latkraa  squamaria,  Calamintha  clinopodium,  Stachys 
betonica,  the  Utricularias,  Polygonum  bistorta  and  minus,  Rumex 
hydrolapathumj  Euphorbia  exigna,  Salix  herbacea,  Listera  cordata, 
Habenaria  albida  and  bifolia,  Epipactis  latifolia,  Ruppia,  Allium 
vineale,  Typha  augustifolia,  Scirpus  sylvaticus,  Cladium  mariscus, 
Glyceria  aquaiica,  Millium  effusum,  melica  nutans,  Carex  remota, 
filiformisj  sylvatica,  elongata,  limosa,  teretiuscula,  and  aquatilis. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Wigtownshire  has  leeway  to  make 
up  before  her  list  of  plants  equals  that  of  the  Stewartry.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  urge  the  expediency  and  even  the  necessity 
of  embracing  the  Wigtownshire  plants  in  any  future  edition  of  our 
local  flora. 

Note. — Many  of  the  above  plants  have  been  found.     1890. 

J.  M*A. 


6M  oj  January,  1888. 

Mr  Robert  Murray,  Vice-President,  presided.  Twenty-eight 
members  present. 

New  Member,  —Mr  Thomas  Kerr,  Teacher. 

Donations. — "  The  Macs  of  Galloway,"  from  the  author,  Mr 
Patrick  Dudgeon  of  Cargen ;  '*  Annan  and  its  Neighbourhood," 
by  Mr  Frank  Miller,  of  Annan  ;  the  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Society ;  the  Transactions  (Vol.  IV.)  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  the  Essex  Naturalist  for  December ;  and  a  cast  of 
the  cup  and  ring  markings  from  the  stones  at  High  Banks,  Kirk- 
cudbright, from  Mr  J.  M*Kie. 
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Communications. 

L  Dumfries  2^0  Years  Ago.    By  Mr  James  S.  Thomson. 

I  intend  in  these  few  notes  to  call  up  a  few  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  society  as  it  existed  here  250  years  ago.     The  features  are 
strongly  akin  in  many  particulars  to  those  existing  in  our  own 
time — ^the  same  failings  are  here  portrayed  and  the  same  virtues, 
and  the  names  are  often  those  of  dwellers  in  our  midst.     The 
notes  are  mainly  taken  from  past  records  of  old  session-books, 
the  truth  of  which  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain.     In  reading  over 
the  old  records  of  the  town — ^both  municipal  and  sessional — one  is 
taken  back  to  the  time  of  intense  religious  feeling  and  hard  fight- 
ing  that  then  existed  in   Scotland.      Let  me  briefly  recall  the 
position  of  affairs  during  the  period  from   1635  to  1654.     The 
National  Covenant  was  signed  in  1638,  and  the  General  Assembly 
had  become  rather  than  Parliament  the  power  of  the  land,  and,  as 
has  been  justly  observed,  "  Church  and  State  were  not  convertible 
terms,  but  the  former  permeated  the  latter  so  thoroughly  that  the 
Government  wore  quite  a  Theocratic  aspect.     What  the  Assembly 
resolved  upon  the  estates  readily  assented  to."    The  remembrance 
of  this  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  various  penalties  enforced 
are  mentioned  here.     Various  matters  are  touched  upon  that  have 
an  aspect  almost  comic  in  the  light  of  the  present,  showing  history 
to  be  repeating  itself  in  small  as  well  as  great  events.     There  is 
an  impression  that  life  at  this  time  was  painfully  austere,  but  from 
these  records  we  gather  that  people's  daily  life  was  somewhat  like 
what  exists  in  the  present.   Concurrent  with  deep  religious  feeling 
there  existed  amongst  the  better  class  the  weak  brother  whose  life 
was  not  all  that  the  minister  could  have  wished.     Dealing  first 
with  the  social  habits  of  the  town,  we  find  a  set  of  roystering 
blades  who  carried  their  drinking  to  the  extent  of  having  the  town 
drummer  to  assist  them  in  their  orgies,  and  it  is  ordained  ;  "  Nov. 
1, 1649.     That  the  session,  resenting  the  great  dishonour  done  to 
the  liord  by  sundry  persons  in  this  burgh  in  the  height  of  their 
cups,  not  only  abusing  the  creature  to  the  excess  of  riot  through 
drinking  of  healths,  but  likewise  by  calling  the  drummer  to  beat 
the  drum  at  every  health,  do  therefore  discharge  the  drummer  to 
answer  any   persons  in   such  ungodly  demand    under   pain    of 
inflicting  upon  him  the  sharpest  measure  of  kirk  discipline  and 
extruding  him  from  his  place  withal.     Margaret  D.,  spouse  to 
James  L.  D.,  to  be  rebuked  in  sackcloth  for  the  sin  of  drunken- 
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ness."     We  have  also  the  case  of  the  habitual  drunkard  coming 
up,  and   although  little   is  said,  the  mere   intimation  seems   to 
convey  the  impression  that  a  warm  interview  was  in  store.    Short, 
sharp,  and  summary  is  the  intimation,  "  Nicholas  Greer  and  Marion 
Brown,  for  habitual  drinking  of  hot  waters,  to  be  summoned." 
The  ten  o'clock  movement  is  looked  upon  as  being  an  innovation 
and  Forbes  Mackenzie  as  being  an  interference  with  the  liberties 
of  the  lieges,  but  strange  it  is  to  find  that  both  were  anticipated 
so  long  ago.     Drinking  in  any  alehouse  or  tavern  after  ten  o'clock 
at  night  is  forbidden  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  it  is 
commanded  "  that  no  person  of  whatsoever  condition  be  found 
drinking  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  taverns  or  ale-houses."     Parties  at 
bridals  and  baptisms  seem  to  have  occasioned  a  good  deal    of 
scandal,  not  only  as  to  the  numbers  invited,  but  also  as  to  the 
disorderly  habits  of  some  of  those  who  attended  them,  for  we  find 
that  the  minister  is  to  intimate  that  none  who  have  children  to  be 
baptised   shall  invite  above  twelve   nor  exceed   the  number   of 
twenty-four  at  bridals,  and  no  disorder  to  be  committed.     From 
the  foregoing  allusions  one  can  quite  understand  that  the  Dumfries 
burgesses  were  men  possessed  of  means,  and  with  the  will  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  life.     They  seem  also  to  have  had  a  proper 
estimation  of  their,  own  position  and  importance  in  the  community, 
and  to  have  had  little  reason  to  pray  for  a  guid  conceit  of  them- 
selves, as  the  following  will  show  :    A  supplication  was  given  into 
the  session,  bearing  in  effect  "  That  they,  a  number  of  merchants, 
as  burden-bearers  of  this  burgh  (no  ways  to  be  balanced  with  the 
vulgar  and  promiscuous  multitude,  &c.),  claim  the  two  foremost 
seats  of  the  loft  in  the  kirk  called  the  common  loft,  for  their 
better  accommodation   (which   place  has  been    for  many  years 
possessed  by  plebeians  who  rudely  and  uncivilly  have  rushed 
themselves  in  there  without  any  order),  for  which  cause  they 
oblige  themselves  to  make  new  entries  thereto  and  erect  rails 
behind,  so  that  those  behind  be  not  frustrate  of  the  benefit  of  the 
doctrine,"  and  the  session  ordained  accordingly.    A  rev.  gentleman, 
some  time  ago,  complained  of  the  offensive  nature  of  the  language  I 
employed  by  the  lower  classes,  and  the  same  thing  seems  to  have 
caused  serious  concern  to  the  session  in  those  days,  but  in  this 
case  means  to  secure  decency  of  language  were  adopted  which  one 
may  well  envy  at  the  present  time. — "1649. — Country  people 
resorting  to  the  mercat  belching  forth  horrid  oaths  and  impreca- 
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tions,  rending  the  name  of  God  asunder,  are  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  Session  for  a  deserved  measure  of  punishment.     Aug.  22. — 
James  Moffat  and  James  Wilson  to  search  next  Wednesday  for 
cursers."     We  have  also  private  parties  dealt  with,  and  the  nature 
of  their  punishment.     "  R  S.,  for  habitual  cursing  and  drunken- 
ness, to  declare  his  repentance  next  Sabbath,  and  is  enacted  under 
the  penalty  of  banishment  not  to  be  found  in  the  like  sins.     M. 
B.,  for  cursing  her  husband,  to  sit  two  days  in  the  pillar.     J.  T., 
sword   sharper,  to  be  rebuked  for  ordinary  cursing."     We  come 
next  to  a  matter  that  caused  much  excitement  all  over  the  country 
at  this  time — the  crime  of  witchcraft ;  and  from  the  records  here 
the  Session  seems  to  have  had  its  feelings  far  more  under  control 
than  in  many  other  places.     "Jan.  17,  1650. — The  minister  is  to 
intimate  that  whosoever  person  shall  brand  any  man  or  woman 
with  the  common  upcast  of  >vitchcraft,  unless  they  have  pregnant 
and  warranted  grounds,  shall  have  the  sharpest  kirk  discipline. 
Jan.  5,  1654. — R.  S.  deponed  that  he  heard  M.  C.  say  to  Agnes 
J. '  That  the  devil  rode  on  her  back  seven  years,  and  that  she  was 
but  a  dyvour,'  or  witch."    The  sin  of  talking  scandal  seems  to 
have  been  put  down  with  a  firm  hand  &€  this  time,  and  the  various 
punishments  meted  out  are  of  a  kind  fitted  to  keep  unruly  tongues 
in  order.     "  Thoa  Meik,  for  slandering  Agnes  Fleming,  is  ordained 
instanter  to  stand  in  the  gorgets  (a  sort  of  pillory  with  an  iron  ring 
for  the  neck)  at  the  Trone  till  12  o'clock,  and  thereafter  upon  his 
bare  knees  to  ask  her  forgiveness  at  the  Mercat  Cross."     "  Janet 
Jardine  is  enacted,  under  the  pain  of  twenty  pounds,  never  hence- 
forth to  be  heard  scolding."     "  Catherine  Purdie,  for  calling  Bessie 
Harper  a  lewd  lown,  debusht,  mainsworn  glutton,  filthy  lown  and 
thief,  wabster's  get,  skemland  stable  raker,  and  praying  ane  black 
sight  to  Bessie  and  her  bairns,  to  be  rebuked  from  the  body  of  the 
church."     A  departure  from   virtue  such  as  is  now  commonly 
brought  before  the  Divorce  Courts  was  dealt  with  as  follows : 
*'  Allan  Cunningham,  for  adultery,  is  ordained  to  appear  before  the 
Presbytery  in  sackcloth,  and  there  confess  his  fault,  and  thereafter 
be  remitted  to  the  Session.     John  Black,  for  the  same  offence,  to 
sit  seven  Sabbaths  in  sackcloth,  and  the  first  and  last  to  stand 
barefooted  at  the  church  door  between  the  second  and  last  bell." 
For  a  departure  from  virtue  for  the  fourth  time  on  the  part  of  a 
woman,  she  is  ordained  "  to  be  carted  from  the  town."    Absence 
from  worship  was  a  frequently  recurring  subject  before  the  Session, 
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and  a  few  particulars  of  how  it  was  met  are  of  interest  at  the 
present  time,  when  means  to  fill  our  churches  are  often  discussed. 
"  Jan.  28,  1641. — The  Session,  resenting  the  great  slackness  and 
remissness  of  certain  persons  in  resorting  to  God's  house,  but  more 
especially  those  of  the  Landward  Parish,  have,  for  remeid  thereof, 
statute  and  ordained  that  every  gentleman  of  note  in  the  parish 
shall  pay  for  every  day's  absence  from  the  kirk  thirty  shillings, 
toties  quoties.  Also  the  lady  Elshieshields,  the  Lady  Craigs,  &c., 
to  be  summoned  for  not  haunting  the  kirk,  and  everyone  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kelton  is  fined  for  absence."  Akin  to  the  sin  of 
not  attending  worship,  although  more  trivial,  is  the  following: 
"The  minister  to  intimate  to  the  congregation  that  henceforth 
when  they  address  themselves  either  to  the  Sabbath  or  week-day 
sermon  that  they  walk  not  in  the  churchyard  inventing  worldly 
thoughts,  but  go  into  their  seats,  that  so  their  unbecoming  carriage 
be  i>revented,  and  the  Lord  less  dishonoured  than  hitherto."  I 
may  also  cite  a  few  things  that  are  forbidden  as  sinful.  "  Thomas 
Richardson  purgeth  himself,  but  paid  twelve  shillings  for  playing 
at  cards."  "John  Clerk  Taylor,  for  being  observed  to  shave 
sundry  of  this  burgh  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the  morning  is  com- 
manded that  he  be  not  found  in  the  like  breach  of  the  Lord's  day 
under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds."  "  A  woman  for  gathering  cale  is 
fined  and  set  in  the  pillar,  and  the  year  after  this  May  games  are 
forbidden  and  Dorothy  Herries  and  Marion  Hairson  for  going  to 
St.  Jargon's  Well  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May  in  ane  supei-stitious 
way  to  fetch  the  w  aters  thereof,  are  ordained  to  acknowledge  their 
off*ence  in  the  body  of  the  church  on  Sunday."  There  are  also  a 
few  remarks  about  the  poor  that  may  prove  interesting.  "  The 
minister  is  desired  yet,  as  oft  before,  to  intimate  that  the  moat 
part  of  the  congregation  are  sparing  (and  many  give  nothing  at  all) 
to  the  great  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the  magistrates  will  be 
enforced  to  take  course  with  those  who  withdraw  from  so  pious  a 
iluty.  The  minister  is  to  intimate  on  Sunday  to  the  deficients  in 
the  necessary  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor  that  their  names  hence- 
forth shall  bo  read  out  publicly,  to  their  great  disgrace."  I  cannot 
close  without  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  feeling  towards  our  neigh- 
bours over  the  border.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  goodwill, 
which  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  some  of  the 
burghers  having  been  taken  captive,  yet  at  times  there  seems  a 
race  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  if  they  recognised  the  English 
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as  their  "auncient  enemies."  "July,  1640. — John  M*Courtie,  re- 
mitted by  the  Presbytery  to  the  censure  of  this  Session  for  his 
often  falling  into  sin  with  Isobel  Wright,  they  are  ordained  to 
r^ort  to  the  pillar  in  sackcloth  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  and  there,  in 
fece  of  the  whole  congregation,  cancel  and  destroy  the  paper  which 
they  brought  from  England  of  their  unlawful  marriage  and  disclaim 
the  same  and  for  ever  dishaunt  her  company.  John  Maxwell,  one 
of  the  elders  of  the  Session,  for  accompanying  his  brother  over  the 
march  to  their  unlawful  way  of  marriage  contrair  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  is  removed  off  the  session,  and  ordained  to  pay 
twenty  punds  to  the  poor."  "  John  Laurie,  piper,  i)ctitions  the 
Session  for  liberty  to  use  and  exercise  his  calling  of  piping  and 
playing,  undertaking  not  to  play  at  all  to  any  of  the  English. 
The  Session  notwithstanding,  conceiving  his  way  of  living  to  be 
useless,  have  unanimously  discharged  him  henceforth  to  use  the 
same,  and  to  take  himself  to  some  honester  way  of  living."  It 
may  be  conceived  that  boycotting  would  be  unlikely  to  exist 
amongst  neighbours  at  this  time,  but  such  undoubtedly  was  the 
case,  for  we  find  the  Session  (April  29,  1647),  giving  "liberty  to 
Mr  John  Corson  and  Mr  Cuthbert  Cunningham  to  speak  with  the 
Lord  Herries,  notwithstanding  he  be  excommunicate,  in  respect 
they  have  sundry  business  of  good  with  his  lordship.  Also  grants 
the  same  liberty  to  Robert  Newall  anent  his  affairs  with  Maynes 
and  John  Maxwell  of  Mylnstone."  I  simply  lay  these  extracts 
before  you  as  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  forbear,  as  contrary  to 
our  custom,  to  criticise  in  any  way  their  religious  bearings.  They 
are  matters  that  concern  our  good  town,  and  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  a  chapter  of  our  history  of  no  mean  importance.  Before 
concluding,  permit  me  to  read  you  the  duties  laid  down  to  elders 
oF  the  church.  Their  position  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  onerous,  and  the  scale  of  Christian  duty  and  obser- 
vance no  mean  one.  Their  duties  were  to  enquire  as  they  went 
through  their  several  quarters  every  quarter  of  the  year  :  (1)  How 
the  master  of  the  family  behaves  himself.  If  his  wife  walk  orderly. 
If  children  and  servants  are  obedient.  (2)  If  children  be  trained 
up  in  their  learning  and  honest  trades.  (3)  If  they  be  kept  from 
profaning  the  Sabbath,  and  brought  to  the  public  worship.  (4)  If 
the  little  catechise  be  in  every  family  and  exactly  learned.  (6)  If 
there  be  family  worship,  and  the  word  read  therein ;  and  if  in 
each  family  there  be  a  bible  and  exhort  to  private  worship.     (6) 
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If  there  be  cursing,  swearing,  scolding,  and  drunkenness  in  any  of 
the  families.  (7)  If  any  absent  themselves  from  public  worship, 
and  who  they  are,  and  to  exhort  to  keep  the  Thursday's  sermon 
and  Presbytery's  exercises.  (8)  If  there  be  any  servants  brought 
in,  and  if  they  have  testimonies  from  the  places  they  come  from. 
(9)  If  there  be  any  idle  persons  in  families,  and  profane  persons 
brewing.  (10)  That  none  of  whatsoever  condition  be  found 
drinking  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  taverns  or  ale-houses.  (11)  That 
no  scandalous  person  coming  from  elsewhere  be  permitted  to 
enter  this  burgh. 

II.    The  Meteorology  of  the  Dumfries  District  in  1887,      By  the 
Rev.  William  Andson,  of  Kirkmahoe. 

It  may  be  right  to  give  an  explanation  here  respecting  the 
instruments  used  in  taking  the  observations  which  are  recorded  in 
the  subjoined  table.  For  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  a 
common  standard  barometer,  with  Vernier  scale  to  measure  tenths 
and  hundredths  of  an  inch,  was  used.  It  was  considered  fairly 
reliable,  though  it  had  not  been  scientifically  tested.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  April  it  was  replaced  by  a  new  one,  made  by 
Adie  &  Wedderburn,  of  Edinburgh,  with  Vernier  to  measure  to 
two  thousand  parts  of  an  inch,  which  had  been  tested  in  the  oflSce 
of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  and  was  recommended  by 
Dr  Buchan,  the  secretary  of  that  society.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  1887,  the  temperature  observations  were  taken  from  a 
Self-registering  Sixe  Thormometer,  kept  in  the  shade,  but  not  pro- 
tected. But  since  early  in  March  last  two  thermometers  have 
been  used — a  Philip's  Self-registering  Maximum  (mercurial)  and  a 
Rutherford's  Minimum  (spirit) — both  certified  at  Kew,  and  placed 
in  a  Stevenson  box  or  screen,  four  feet  above  the  grass  in  an  open 
garden  space.  The  rain  guage  is  a  Glaisher's,  of  5  in.  diameter, 
with  the  mouth  raised  10  in.  above  the  grass.  The  observations 
of  the  barometer  are  taken  twice  a  day,  at  9  A.M.  and  9  P.M. 
Those  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  are  taken  at  9 
P.M.  for  the  previous  24  hours  ;  and  the  rainfall  every  morning  at 
nine  for  the  same  period.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  taken  at  1 
P.iL,  mostly  from  the  vane  of  the  Midsteeple.  The  instruments 
were  inspected  in  September  last  by  Dr  Buchan,  and  on  being  * 
compared  with  his  standard  ones  were  foimd  to  be  extremely 
accurate. 
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Barometer, — The  highest  reading  of  the  year  was  on  the  17th 
April,  and  reached  30*632  inches ;  the  lowest  on  the  3rd  November, 
28*537  in.  Annual  range,  2*095  in. ;  and  mean  pressure  (at  30*^ 
and  sea-level),  29*964  in.  In  1886  the  range  was  2*923  in.,  and 
the  mean  pressure  29*800  in.  The  month  in  which  the  greatest 
fluctuations  of  pressure  occurred  was  November,  when  the  range 
was  1*784  in. ;  but  it  was  considerable  also  in  January  and  in 
September  and  December.  In  June,  when  the  weather  was 
remarkably  fine  and  settled  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  the 
range  did  not  exceed  0*731  of  an  inch,  and  the  mean  pressure  of 
the  month  was  unusually  high,  being  no  less  than  30*192  in.  But 
the  highest  mean  pressure  of  the  year  was  in  February,  viz., 
30*205  in.,  with  readings  ranging  from  29*304  in.  to  30*600  in. 
In  the  months  from  February  to  June,  inclusive,  anti-cyclonic 
conditions  for  the  most  part  prevailed,  and  the  mean  pressure  in 
each  was  over  30  inches  (mean  of  the  five  months  30100  in.), 
with  a  rainfall  very  much  below  the  average.  In  1887  there  has 
been  no  such  excessive  fall  of  the  barometer  as  occurred  in  Dec- 
ember, 1886,  and  the  storms  which  were  at  times  experienced 
were  only  of  moderate  violence,  and  did  little  damage,  at  least  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperature  of  the  year  occurred 
on  the  25th  June,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  87°,  and  the 
lowest  on  8th  February  and  22d  December,  when  it  fell  to  21°, 
giving  an  annual  range  of  66°.  The  mean  maximum  fur  the  year, 
as  will  be  observed  from  the  tabular  report,  was  54*8°,  and  the 
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mean  minimum  39*5°.  The  winter  quarter,  taking  in  December 
along  with  January  and  February,  was  not  characterised  by  any 
great  extremes  of  temperature.  In  these  months  there  were  50 
days  in  which  the  thermometer  fell  to  the  freezing  point  and 
under,  with  an  aggregate  of  228°  of  frost.  This  compares  favour- 
ably with  the  previous  year,  in  the  same  months  of  which  the 
thermometer  registered  444°  of  frost  in  72  days.  But  it  indicates 
at  the  same  time  a  winter  of  considerable  severity,  the  mean 
temperature  of  these  months  being  about  37*6°,  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  39°.  The  wintry  weather,  however,  extended  as 
usual  a  long  way  into  March,  in  which  10  nights  of  frost  were 
recorded,  with  an  aggregate  of  28°.  There  was  frost  also  to  some 
extent  in  April  and  May.  April  had  10  nights  with  24°,  and  May 
2. nights  with  3°.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  months  was 
considerably  below  the  average,  with  a  prevalence  of  northerly, 
north-easterly,  and  north-westerly  winds,  and  unusual  dryness, 
which  awakened  fears  of  a  late  and  deficient  harvest.  But  the 
marked  rise  of  temperature,  which  came  with  the  bright  and  sunny 
weather  of  June,  and  was  continued  in  July,  along  with  copious 
rains  in  the  latter  month,  proved  so  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
vegetation,  that  the  harvest,  instead  of  being  later,  was  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  though  deficient  in  quantity  in  light  soils,  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  moisture  at  an  earlier  period.  In  June 
there  were  14  days  on  which  the  maximum  temperature  exceeded 
70°,  and  in  seven  of  these  it  rose  above  80°,  ranging  from  70°  to 
87°.  In  July  also  there  were  14  days  with  a  maximum  of  over 
70°,  the  rang©  being  from  70**  to  80•5^  The  mean  temperature  of 
June  was  59*7'',  being  more  than  4"  above  that  of  last  year,  and 
about  3**  above  the  average  of  the  month.  The  mean  temperature 
of  July  was  still  higher,  being  60*9',  exceeding  that  of  July,  1886, 
by  2-6%  and  the  average  of  former  years  by  1*3*.  The  hottest 
days  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  June,  but  in  July  the  nights 
were  warmer.  As  illustrating  the  effects  of  this  unusual  heat  on 
vegetation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Mr  Henderson's  garden 
at  Newall  Terrace  ripe  cherries  were  gathered  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  ripe  strawberries  on  the  25th,  early  vegetables,  such  as  peas, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  onions  on  the  30th,  and  ripe  gooseberries  on 
11th  July.  August  and  September  do  not  call  for  any  particular 
remark  on  the  point  of  temperature.  Both  were  about  2"  below 
the  average,  and  there  was  a  degree  of  unsettlement  in  the  weather 
between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  September,  which 
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greatly  retarded  the  work  of  the  harvest,  and  caused  in  many  cases 
serious  damage  to  the  grain  crops.  In  the  other  autumn  months 
there  was  an  unusual  decline  of  temperature,  the  mean  of  October 
being  only  45'  and  that  of  November  39*7**,  as  compared  with 
49*8**  last  year  in  the  former  month  and  i2'V  in  the  latter.  As 
early  as  the  8th  October  the  higher  hills  in  Dumfriesshire  and 
over  Scotland  had  a  covering  of  snow,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  or  morning  of  the  12th  the  thermometer  registered  8"  of 
firost.  Northerly  and  easterly  winds  prevailed  in  both  these 
months,  and  in  November  the  sky  was  for  the  most  part  overcast, 
with  a  consequent  minimum  of  sunshine,  which  made  the  weather 
both  cold  and  gloomy.  October  had  10  nights  of  frost,  with  an 
aggregate  of  28%  and  November  13  nights,  with  an  aggregate  of 
47'.  The  total  number  of  days  throughout  the  year  in  which  the 
thermometer  was  at  or  below  the  freezing  point  was  96,  and  the 
aggregrate  degrees  of  frost  360.  In  1886  the  number  of  days  was 
112,  and  the  aggregate  536°.  So  far,  however,  was  the  excess  of 
cold  this  year  counterbalanced  by  the  unusual  heat  of  June  and 
July  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  1 "  higher  than 
that  of  1886,  yiz,,  47*2°  as  compared  with  46*2'*  in  the  latter  year 
Comparing  this  with  the  mean  temperature  of  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, as  reported  this  week  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  I  find  that 
Ardrossan  had  a  mean  temperature  for  the  past  year  of  47 •3°; 
Leith,  of  47-2^;  Aberdeen,  of  464'';  and  Wick,  of  45-3'.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  note,  as  showing  the  difference  between  a  northern 
and  southern  temperature,  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
Greenwich  for  the  last  fifty  years  is  51  •8''.  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Cargen 
reports  a  mean  for  the  year  of  46*2*.  How  this  difference  from 
the  temperature  of  Dumfries  is  to  be  explained  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
I  have  repeatedly  observed  that  both  the  highest  maximum  and 
the  lowest  minimum  temperatures  of  the  month  at  Cargen  are,  as 
a  rule,  lower  than  those  reported  at  Dumfries  by  one  or  two 
degrees,  and  sometimes  more.  There  must  be  different  local  con- 
ditions affecting  the  temperature  to  give  rise  to  this  difference  in 
places  so  near  one  another.  The  mean  of  47*2%  though  above  the 
mean  of  the  previous  year,  is  still  somewhat  under  the  usual  average. 
Rainfall. — There  were  181  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell 
(rain,  170;  snow,  11);  on  34  of  which,  however,  the  fall  did  not 
exceed  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  ;  total,  30*99  inches.  In  1886 
rain  or  snow  fell  on  224  days,  with  a  total  of  41*13  inches.  The 
heaviest  fall  in  24  hours  in  1887  occurred  between  9  a.m.  of  6th 
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December  and  9  a.m.  of  the  7th.  There  was  very  heavy  rain  on 
the  6th,  followed  by  snow  during  the  night,  which  at  9  A.M. 
measured  6  inches  in  depth  ;  and  was  the  heaviest  snowfall  of  the 
year.  The  rain  and  melted  snow  together  gave  a  depth  of  1  -26 
inches  in  the  guage,  equivalent  to  126  tons  of  water  to  the  acre. 
The  year,  as  a  whole,  however,  was  remarkably  dry.  There  were 
two  months  in  which  the  rainfall  was  less  than  one  inch ;  May 
having  0*98  in.,  and  June  only  0*56  in.  From  the  8th  June  to  the 
2nd  July  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell.  February,  March,  and  April, 
and  later  in  the  year  October,  were  also  abnormally  dry ;  the 
aggregate  rainfall  of  these  six  months  being  only  8*09  in.,  whereas 
in  the  previous  year  it  was  16*79  in.,  and  the  mean  of  the  preced- 
ing 26  years  as  observed  at  Cargen  was  upwards  of  19  in.  The 
total  rainfall  of  the  year  was  30-99  in. :  that  of  1886  was  41 -13  in.; 
showing  a  deficiency  for  the  past  year  of  10*14  in.  as  compared 
with  the  previous  one,  and  of  13*66  in.  as  compared  with  the  mean 
of  the  preceding  27  years  at  Cargen.  In  consequence  of  this  un- 
usual dryness,  especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  many  of  the 
springs  and  wells  in  the  district  failed  as  early  as  July,  and  were 
not  replenished  again  till  December.  The  same  deficiency  of 
moisture  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  over 
the  whole  country,  but  more  on  its  western  than  on  its  eastern 
side.  Thus  Colmonell,  in  Ayrshire,  records  a  deficiency  of  more 
than  10  in.,  Greenock  of  nearly  15  in.  (the  lowest  since  1875), 
Bridge-of-Allan  of  about  9  in.,  Leith  of  nearly  7  in.,  and  East 
Linton  in  Haddingtonshire  of  nearly  5  in.  In  illustration  of  the 
fact  stated,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  River  Tay,  near  Perth, 
is  said  to  have  been  lower  by  half-an-inch  on  July  10th  than  its 
lowest  point  in  1826,  which  was  one  of  the  driest  years  on  recoid  ; 
and  the  Nith  for  many  weeks  was  lower  than  the  writer  remem- 
bers to  have  seen  it. 

There  were  few  thunderstorms  during  the  year,  and  none  of 
any  severity.  The  writer  of  this  paper  observed  only  six  occasions 
on  which  thunder  was  heard — two  in  July,  on  the  2nd  and  31st ; 
two  in  August,  on  the  17th  and  18th  ;  one  on  the  Ist  November, 
with  sharp  hail  showers ;  and  one  on  1 4th  December  between  4 
and  5  A.M.,  also  accompanied  by  hail  showers.  The  total  number 
of  hailshowers  observed  was  ten. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  wind  directions  for  the 
year: 

CalmorVar.     N.    N.E.     E.    S.E.     S.    S.W.     W.     N.W. 
7  41       35      17      24      23      90        54        74 
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Note  to  Mr  Thomson's  Paper. 

The  following  will  throw  light  upon  the  expression  "  profane 
persons  brewing  *'  (page  28) :  "  Bailie  Johneson  reports  that  in 
going  through  the  town  last  Sabbath  he  found  in  the  house  of 
James  Moorehead  a  large  pot  upon  the  fire  boyling  wort,  and  in 
John  Baxter's  house  Wright  found  the  said  James  Moorehead's 
wife  with  a  choppin  stoup  in  her  hand,  and  the  said  James  Moore- 
head's  wife  sitting  at  a  table  and  said  she  was  seeking  bann." 

The  following  extracts  may  be  interesting  from  the  form  of 
punishment : — *'  1641.  Bessie  Black  for  her  3rd  departure  from 
virtue  to  sit  six  Sabbaths  and  at  the  cross  in  the  Jougs."  "  1642. 
Enphane  Thomson  and  Jane  Johnson,  servants,  for  scolding  each 
other,  to  be  put  in  the  Jougs  presently."  "  1644.  A  man  and  his 
wife  for  slander  are  sentenced  to  stand  at  the  kirk  style  with  the 
branks  in  their  mouths."  "  1695.  It  is  statute  and  ordained  that 
who  drink  to  excess  shall  pay  the  Nobleman  twenty  pounds  ;  the 
Barron,  twenty  merks ;  the  Gentleman  Heretor  or  Burgess,  ton 
merks  ;  the  Yeoman,  forty  shillings ;  the  Servant,  twenty  shillings  ; 
and  the  Minister  the  fifth  part  of  his  stipend. 

III.    Tlu  Druidical  Circle  in  Troqueer,      By  Mr  JoHN  Brown, 

F.E.I.S.,  of  Drumsleet. 

The  Druidical  circle  on  the  Hills  farm  lies  about  four  miles 

from  Dumfries,  a  little  over  half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  farm 

called  East  Hills,  as  one  journeys  towards  Lochrutton.     Or,  taking 

the  footpath  to  Lochrutton  Kirk,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  past  Turnfeen, 

the  traveller  would  find  it  about  200  yards  to  his  left  just  as  he  is 

about  to  reach  the  top  ot  the  ascent.     It  is,  on  a  contour  line  of 

ihe  trigonometrical  survey  maps,  shewn  to  be  situated  exactly  500 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lies  in  a  somewhat  depressed 

place  close  to  the  last  rising  of  the  hills  behind,  which  attain  625 

feet.    In  the  depression  is  a  platform  evidently  to  some  extent 

artificial  and  irregularly  circular,  70  to  80  feet  in  diameter.     The 

top  has  been  levelled,  or  rather  made  level,  by  using  the  materials 

brought  from  the  sides.     On  this  little  platform  is  the  Druidical 

circle.     There  are  now  ten  stones  in  the  circle,  but,  judging  from 

the  distances  from  stone  to  stone,  it  is  probable  there  were  a  few 

more  when  the  circle  was  complete.     There  is  no  central  stone ; 

all  are  round  the  sides.     One  was  1 3 J  feet  distant  from  the  next ; 

other  distances  were,  17  ft.,  19  ft.  8  in.,  25  ft,  34  ft.  4  in.,  37  ft. 

7  in, ;  the  average  is  about  25  ft.  3  in.  j  and  the  circumference 
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227  ft.  6  in.  This  measurement  is  not  given  as  strictly  exact,  but 
includes  the  diameter  of  each  stone.  The  stones  are  not  from  the 
quarry  in  the  hill-side,  which  is  a  soft  clay  slate ;  but  they  present 
the  usual  forms  of  boulders  obtained  from  the  drifts  of  the  glacial 
period.  They  are  not  granitic,  and  they  are  not  silurian,  yet  seem 
to  be  metaraorphic,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  white  soft- 
looking  grains  of  which  they  are  largely  composed,  with  one 
exception.  This  exception  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly 
Silurian,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  one  in  the  whole  circle,  as  it 
contains  some  of  the  "  cup  markings  "  on  its  flat  top,  which  have 
so  strongly  attracted  the  notice  of  antiquarians  of  late.  This  stone 
has  a  flat  top,  but  it  is  its  natural  top,  and  not  made  flat  by  the 
hand  of  man.  It  has  two  straight  sides,  the  rest  is  roundish. 
From  the  angles  two  lines  of  35  in.  and  36  in.  can  be  drawn.  It 
has  a  circumference  of  nearly  10  ft.  One  of  the  cups  is  smaller 
than  the  others,  of  which  there  are  three  on  the  top,  running  in 
line  nearly  straight  about  a  foot  in  length.  A  line  drawn  straight 
across  the  centres  of  the  first  and  third  would  just  cut  the  edge  of 
the  circumference  of  the  second.  The  diameter  of  each  of  these 
three  is  the  same,  that  is  8-lOths  of  an  inch,  and  of  capacity  to 
hold  a  boy's  marble — not  the  taWy  but  the  forfeits.  A  good 
counter  might  be  able  to  run  the  number  of  holes  round  it  to 
a  higher  figure,  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  counting  12 
similar  cups  round  the  sides.  The  three  on  the  top  alone  might 
arouse  suspicion  as  to  their  great  antiquity,  but  the  others  uphold 
their  claim  in  a  manner  not  to  be  disputed. 


^rd  of  February,  1888. 

Mr  Thomas  Shortuidge,  ex-Provost,  presided.    Twenty-six 
members  present. 

Neut  Member, — Mrs  Thompson,  Rosemount  Terrace. 

Donations, — Two  volumes  from  the  author,  Mr  Peter  Gray, 
one  on  Fungi  and  Mosses,  and  the  other  on  Seaweeds  and  Shells ; 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Rock-Sculpturings  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  from 
the  author,  Mr  George  Hamilton;  a  Communion  Token  of  the 
associated  congregations  of  Dumfries,  dated  1766,  from  Mr 
Barbour ;  two  Communion  Tokens  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Dumfries, 
from  Mr  William  Allan;  the  Tokens  of  Balmaclellan,  Dairy, 
Minnigaff*,  and  Kolls,  from  Mr  M*.\ndrew ;  and  of  the  following 
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Parishes  from  the  Kirkcudbright  Museum,  viz. :  Borgue,  Buittle, 
Dalbeattie,  Dairy,  Girthon,  Kelton,  Kirkcudbright,  Kirkmabreck, 
Kirkbean,  Newabbey,  Parton,  Rerwick,  Terregles,  Troqueer, 
Twynholm,  and  Urr. 

COBIMUNICATIONS. 
L    Botanical  Notes  for  1887,      By  Mr  James  Fingland  of 
Thornhill. 
The  season  of  1887  will  be  remembered  for  its  ideal  summer 
weather,  which,  for  at  least  the  months  of  June  and  July,  was  an 
almost  unbroken  record  of  sunshine  and  genuine  warmth.      This 
hot  weather,  although  favourable  and  enjoyable  for  outdoor  botani- 
cal work,  was  fatiguing  for  long  excursions  on  foot,  whilst  a  certain 
drawback  was  experienced  in  the  shorter  time  plants  remained  in 
bloom.       The  rather  unfavourable   character,   too,  of  the  early 
autumn  caused  an  unusually  fine  season  to  be  also  a  short  one 
from  a  field  botanist's  point  of  view. 

A  notable  feature  of  1887  was  the  early  flowering  of  many 
plants,  which  I  more  especially  observed  amongst  aquatics.  The 
intermediate  form  of  the  yellow  water  lily,  which  occurs  in 
Glencaim,  was  gathered  in  flower  on  the  12th  of  July  last.  In 
1885  it  was  seen  in  flower  on  the  28th  of  August — perhaps, 
however,  at  a  later  stage,  for  which  a  few  days  might  be  deducted ; 
nevertheless,  making  a  marked  difierence  of  nearly  six  weeks 
between  the  two  dat^s.  The  water  lobelia  at  lioch  Urr  I  obtained 
in  flower  on  the  20th  of  July  last,  which  was  just  a  month  earlier 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Some  of  the  Potamogetous  or  pond- 
weeds,  I  am  sure,  came  very  much  earlier  too,  but  I  have  no 
previous  dates  to  compare  with.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
flowering  of  aquatics  might  more  fairly  indicate  the  character  of  a 
season  in  regard  to  temperature,  these  plants  not  being  affected  by 
drought,  which  so  often  hastens  the  maturing  of  terrestial  vegeta- 
tion by  stunting  the  growth,  were  it  not  that  aquatics  probably 
derive  a  stimulus  and  benefit  from  direct  sunshine  whether  the 
atmospheric  temperature  is  of  an  average  warmth  or  not.  The 
amount  of  solar  heat  absorbed  by  a  lake  will  vary  with  its  depth 
or  shallowness.  Other  affecting  circumstances  will  be  found  in  its 
physical  surroundings,  situation,  or  exposure.  The  riiatter  may 
appear  to  be  unimportant.  It  is  not  so,  however,  to  a  collector 
who  wishes  to  secure  specimens  valuable  for  exchange  from  a 
locality  at  some  distance.     Disappointment  may  be  thus  saved  by 
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making  a  careful  calculation.  In  the  instances  of  early  flowering  I 
have  given  I  do  not  think  the  atmospheric  heat  (which  did  not 
begin  till  June)  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  phenomena,  but  that 
the  sunshine  of  the  earlier  dry  months  had  a  share  in  it. 

In  giving  a  summary  of  results  for  1887, 1  am  indebted  to  Dr 
Davidson,  Sanquhar,  for  some  notes  from  his  district.  The  finds 
of  most  interest  which  he  reports  are  Scabiosa  arvensis^  at  Drum- 
buie  ;  Arabis  hirsuta^  Kello  Linns ;  Veronica  hederafolia^  Phleum 
arenaria^  and  Loliuin  temuUntum  variety  arvense^  from  the  river 
side  at  Sanquhar  ;  CerasHum  semidecandrum,  from  Crawick ;  and 
Potentilla  argentea^  near  Holywoo^.  Two  of  these  at  least,  if  not 
three,  ai'e  additions  to  our  Flora.  Mr  John  Corrie,  Moniaive,  has 
made  two  good  finds,  both  in  his  own  parish  of  Glencaim.  One  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  family  of  native  Orchids  in  Malaxis 
paludosa^  although  Dr  Grierson  informs  me  since  that  he  collected 
the  same  plant  a  number  of  ye^irs  ago  in  the  parish  of  Keir,  but 
does  not  know  whether  it  now  exists  there  or  not.  The  other 
plant  is  Carex  trrigua,  a  locality  for  which  has  hitherto  been  a 
desideratum.  In  the  Thomhill  district  I  have  to  add  Callitriche 
aututnnalis  and  Niiella  flcxilis  from  the  parish  of  Closeburn.  Two 
other  additions  to  the  county  are  Carex  (Ederi^  for  certain  at  last, 
growing  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  dried-up  pond  near  Auld- 
girth,  and  Utricularia  intermedia^  found  at  Loch  Urr.  Two  more 
plants,  Stachys  beto?iica  and  Hippuris  vulgaris^  are  new  to  the  dis- 
trict. The  former  I  gathered  near  Auldgirth,  this  new  locality, 
therefore,  becoming  a  link  between  the  only  other  two  localities 
for  it  at  Sanquhar  and  Caerlaverock  in  the  Nith  valley ;  the 
latter  plant  was  found  in  Closeburn,  but  the  specimens  of  it 
there  were  rather  dwarfed.  Mr  Corrie  and  I  met  with  a  very 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  same  plant  in  Fingland  Lane,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, alongst  with  Potaniogeton  rufescens,  Sparganium 
minimum^  and  Carex  paniculata.  In  critical  genera  Rota  tomen- 
iosa,  var.  scabriuscula  is  an  addition  and  a  variety  of  Rosa 
canina  between  "  arvatica  *'  and  "  IVd/sonii"  There  has  also  been 
found  a  variety  of  Rosa  mollis^  ^^ psuedo-rubiginosa^'*  on  the  Nith, 
which  will,  I  think,  be  new  to  Scotland,  as  Mr  Bennett  of 
Croydon,  who  kindly  named  it  for  me,  and  also  sent  the  specimen 
to  Mr  Baker  of  Kew,  to  have  it  confirmed,  informs  me  that  it  has 
only  hitherto  been  found  in  York  and  Surrey.  In  brambles, 
Rubus  macrophyllus  and  Rubus  umbrosus  have  been  found  near 
Annan,    and   Koehleri  at   Auldgirth.      In  Mints,   the  subglabra 
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Tariety  of  M.  saiiva  has  been  identified  from  tlie  Nith  near  Kirk- 
land.  A  pendulous  and  distinct  form  of  Carex  vesicaria,  from  a 
marsh  near  Kirkbog,  concludes  our  list  from  Upper  Nithsdale. 

During  the  season,  however,  I  made  one  or  two  excursions  to 
the  Dumfries  shore  of  the  Solway,  thinking  I  might  find  there 
some  additions  to  our  Flora,  and  I  was  not  disai)pointed,  having 
been  able  to  add  several  species  and  confirm  some  previous  doubt- 
ful records.  Thy  physical  character  of  the  shore  is  on  the  whole 
rather  monotonous.  The  margin  between  the  cultivated  land  and 
high- water  mark  (in  many  places  of  little  width)  consists  mainly  of 
sand  or  mud,  merse-land,  and  shingle  or  gravel,  rougher  or  finer. 
Each  variety  of  land  surface  has  its  own  grouping  of  plants,  and 
throughout  the  season  lovers  of  flowers  may  find  much  to  interest 
them.  At  Tordoff  Point  I  gathered  Scirpus  caricis  and  Allium 
viruale^  var.  bulbiferum  Syme,  Near  Annan  Waterfoot,  Erodium 
dcutarium,  /uncus  Gerardi,  and  Alopecurus  agrestis.  Between  Pow- 
foot  and  Newbie  I  found  Cakile  maritima  and  Agropyron  junceum. 
These  are  all  new  records.  The  following  plants,  some  of  which 
are  rare,  were  also  collected  :  Ranunculus  sceleratus,  Brasska 
monensis.  Ononis  spinosa,  var.  mitiSf  Eryngium  maritimum  (very 
sparingly),  Filago  mininuiy  and  F,  germanica  (both  in  dry  banks 
below  Powfoot),  Matricaria  i?iodora,  var.  salina^  Polygonum  avicu- 
larCy  vars.  vulgatum  and  arenastrurn^  Atriplcx  patula^  Salsola  kaliy 
Ammophila  arundinacea^  Lepturus  filiformis^  /uncus  glaums^  / 
supinus^  var.  subverticillaius  (near  Brow  Well),  and  /uncus  tnari- 
finius,  from  Mr  Robert  Armstrong,  obtained  near  Caerlaverock. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  shore 
flora  of  Dumfries  and  its  two  adjoining  maritime  counties,  I 
have  looked  up  the  records  in  last  edition  of  the  "  Topograi)hical 
Botany,"  and  in  case  of  Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright  using 
also  recent  lists.  Of  the  total  number  of  87  species  which  are 
designated  as  "littoral"  in  the  "  Cybele  Britannica"  (of  course 
this  excludes  a  number  of  plants  common  on  the  shore,  but  which 
are  found  inland  near  "  coast  level "  or  in  lower  grounds),  I  find 
46  recorded  for  Cumberland,  40  for  Kirkcudbright,  and  27  for 
Dumfries.  As  there  are  about  12  species  unrecorded  for  this 
county  that  are  common  to  both  the  other  counties,  wo  may 
expect  a  closer  examination  of  our  shore  will  reveal  an  additional 
number  of  species. 
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11.  Wood'CaslU,  Lochmaben,  By  Mr  James  Lennox,  F.S.A. 
Wood-Castle,  Woody-Castle,  or  Dinwoody  Castle,  is  situate 
1500  yards  north-west  of  Lochmaben  Town  Hall,  on  the  farm  of 
Lochbank,  on  the  estate  of  Elshieshields.  It  is  a  circular  camp  of 
British  origin,  and  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  ditch  which  ate  well 
preserved,  and  also  in  part  by  remains  of  a  second  fosse,  which, 
visible  on  the  western  and  northern  aspects,  has  disappeared  on 
the  southern  and  eastern.  The  extent  of  the  fortification  I  have 
been  at  some  trouble  to  ascertain  by  means  of  accurate  measure- 
ments. There  is  one  original  entrance  through  the  ramparts. 
Taking  a  straight  line  from  this  gateway  (in  line  with  the  inner 
base  of  the  rampart)  to  the  most  remote  point  within  the  lines 
the  distance  traversed  is  207  feet.  A  transverse  line,  cutting  this 
in  its  centre  at  right  angles,  measures  193  feet.  The  circumference 
of  the  fort,  measured  round  the  top  of  the  rampart,  is  704  feet. 
From  the  outer  base  of  this  rampart  to  the  opposite  outer  base 
measures  280  feet.  This  rampart  reaches  the  extreme  elevation 
of  15  feet  above  the  fosse  on  the  north  side,  and  declines  to  its 
least  height  towards  the  western  aspect,  where  it  is  only  eight  feet 
high  (at  one  point).  This  depression  in  the  lines  is  directly 
opposite  the  gateway  and  at  (what  now  appears  to  be)  the  weakest 
point  in  the  defence.  As  the  southern  aspect  is  reached  the  ram- 
part returns  to  about  the  same  elevation  as  on  the  northern,  and 
so  it  continues  along  che  eastern  face  to  the  gateway.  There  is 
but  one  gateway,  and  it  is  situate  on  the  east  by  north  part  of  the 
fort :  in  width  it  is  about  15  feet.  At  first  sight  a  second  gateway 
seems  to  be  present  directly  opposite  the  entrance.  But  on  more 
than  a  casual  inspection  it  is  found  that  the  break  in  the  ramparts 
on  the  east  position  is  intentional,  and  has  the  pathway  paved 
with  boulders ;  whereas  that  on  the  west  side  is  the  result  of 
demolition.  What  is  left  has  the  slope  of  the  adjoining  rampart, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  formed  roadway.  Besides,  on  the 
east  the  ramparts  rise  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  with  an 
almost  added  strength,  whilst  those  on  the  west  dip  gradually 
down  to  it.  The  interior  of  this  British  strength  varies  from  two 
to  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  rampart :  the  rampart  rising 
highest  above  the  camp  level  on  the  north  side  and  lowest  on  the 
west.  The  fosse  or  ditch,  which  is  still  complete,  runs  in  an 
unbroken  manner  from  the  north  side  of  the  gateway  round  the 
northern  aspect  of  the  fort  to  the  west,  where  although  traceable 
it  becomes  less  distinct.     In  this  clearly  marked  part  it  measures 
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15  to  16  feet  wide.  On  the  south-west  it  again  deepens,  and  her^ 
it  roeasares  14  feet,  and  so  it  continues  to  the  south,  where  it 
altogether  disappears.  The  second  fosse,  or  rather  what  remains 
of  it,  commences  at  the  north-east,  being  fairly  marked  on  the  side 
next  the  ditch,  and  reaching  an  extreme  elevation  of  8  feet,  and 
sweeps  to  the  north-west.  At  the  west  it  is,  however,  barely 
traceable.  But  on  the  south-west  aspect  it  again  becomes  marked, 
especially  towards  the  ditch,  and  finally  it  ends  at  the  south. 
This  outer  rampart  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  plough,  and  in  a 
few  years  I  fear  no  trace  of  it  will  remain.  The  gateway  through 
this  rampart,  as  shewn  on  the  ordnance  survey,  has  disappeared, 
but  was  situated  about  70  feet  north  of  the  inner  gateway.  The 
greatest  diameter  of  what  remains  of  the  camp  is  370  feet.  This 
runs  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east.  The  ramparts  are 
constructed  of  large  loose  stones,  on  which  there  is  neither  the 
mark  of  chisel  nor  trace  of  mortar.  These  boulders  are  covered 
with  earth,  dressed  into  a  military  shape.  Having  thus  described 
the  position,  measurements,  appearance,  and  construction  of  the 
camp,  I  pass  to  a  consideration  of  its  origin.  Beyond  all  doubt 
the  camp  is  British.  This  is  obvious  for  the  following  reasons : 
First.  It  is  circular.  The  fortresses  of  the  ancient  Britons  are 
always  found  to  consist  of  concentric  circles  of  stones,  whereas 
those  of  the  Eomans  are  invariably  square.  Hill  Burton  insists 
on  the  sameness  of  Eoman  camps  in  all  parts  of  the  world  (p.  73 
of  History  of  Scotland),  and  says  that  in  construction  they  evince 
"  an  extremity  of  immutability."  And  both  he  and  Chalmers  use 
"  circular  and  British  "  and  "  square  and  Boman  "  as  synonymous 
terms.  Second.  The  ramparts  are  not  of  Roman  construction. 
According  to  Chalmers  (Caledonia  Vol.  I.,  p.  25)  the  ramparts  of 
British  forts  "  were  composed  of  dry  stones  and  earth,  without  any 
appearance  of  mortar  or  cement."  Maclagan  deals  largely  on  this, 
but  in  a  more  extended  form.  This  is  the  construction  of  "  the 
lines"  at  Wood  Castle.  Third.  The  gateways  through  the 
different  ramparts  in  a  British  strength  are  placed  in  a  zig-zag 
manner,  and  not  as  in  a  Roman  fort  directly  opposite  each  other. 
—  Vide  Hill  Burton,  p.  84-86,  Vol.  I.  Fourth.  The  ancient 
Britons  often  chose  lakes  for  fortresses.  Now  the  position  of 
Wood  Castle  is  very  peculiar.  At  the  time  of  its  construction  it 
must  have  been  a  peninsular  stronghold.  On  the  south-east  is  the 
Mill  Loch,  on  the  south-west  the  Upper  Loch,  and  stretching 
away  along  the  whole  of  the  west  to  the  north  is  still  mossy 
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ground,  reaching  to  Chapelcroft  Farm.  This  mossy  ground  passes 
to  the  north  and  ends  on  the  north-east  in  a  peat  moss,  used 
until  lately  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lochmaben  to  cart  their  peats 
from.  Thus  on  three  sides  the  camp  was  in  the  days  of  its 
occupation,  in  all  probability,  surrounded  with  water,  or  almost 
so,  and  the  only  possible  mode  of  approach  was  from  the  east, 
where  the  gateway  is.  Wilson  in  his  Pre-historic  Annals  of 
Scotland  (Vol.  II.,  p.  89)  says  of  Wood  Castle  that  it  is  "  a 
remarkable  circular  fort  near  Lochmaben,  in  Annandale,  which 
General  Roy  describes  as  a  Roman  post,  though  it  differs  in  every 
possible  feature  from  any  known  example  of  Roman  castramonta- 
tion.  That  it  is  a  British  stronghold  is  not  now  likely  to  be 
called  in  question.  It  bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  circular  earth- 
works which  accompany  some  of  the  Scottish  megolithic  circles. 
.  .  .  .  The  fortifications  here  specified  are  not,  however,  to 
be  classed  with  the  simple  circular  hill  forts  first  noted,  wherein  we 
trace  the  mere  rudimentary  efforts  of  a  people  in  the  infancy  of 
the  arts..  They  display  equal  skill  in  the  choice  of  site  and  the 
elaborate  adaptation  of  such  earthworks  to  the  natural  features  of 
the  ground."  I  have  searched  Roy's  Military  Antiquities  for  a 
description  of  Wood  Castle,  and  I  find  no  description  of  it.  All  I 
find  is  a  ground  plan  and  elevation  drawn  to  a  scale  on  Plate 
VIII.  of  "  The  Roman  Post  of  Wood  Castle."  Now,  Roy  belonged 
to  a  school  of  antiquarians  who  tried  to  i)rove  that  the  chief 
remains  in  the  country  are  Roman,  just  as  old-fashioned  teachers 
tried  to  inculcate  English  grammar  by  teaching  Latin  rules.  The 
circumstance  that  a  Roman  way  passes  close  to  Wood  Castle  is, 
I  think,  purely  accidental,  and  the  fact  that  the  camp  is  not  on  a 
hill  top  cannot  be  considered  as  powerful  evidence  against  the 
theory  of  its  being  British,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Britons  affected  lakes,  that  the  camp  is  of  essentially  British  con- 
struction, and  that  the  Romans  have  never  been  known  to  alter 
the  characteristic  shape  of  their  encampments.  Those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  matter  further  will  be  aided  by  consulting  Maclagan's 
Hill  Forts  of  Scotland,  Gordon's  Itincrarium  Septentrionale,  and 
Leslie's  Early  Races  of  Scotland. 

III.     Neuf  Studies  of  Some  Old  Scotch  Ballads.     By  Mr  Wm. 
M'DowALL,  F.S.A. 
Mr  W.  M*Dowall  occupied  about  an  hour  in  analysing  and 
commenting   upon   some   choice    .^ipecimens    of    our    old    ballad 
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minstrelsy.  He  stated  that  when  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
Society  about  a  year  ago  he  had  only  a  very  slender  stock  of 
ballads  in  bis  wallet,  but  since  then  he  had  increased  it  to  upwards 
of  sixty ;  and  the  more  he  read  of  these  ancient  lays  the  more  was 
he  charmed  with  their  simplicity,  their  pathos,  their  mingled  force 
and  tenderness,  and  their  poetical  beauty.  Some  of  these  new 
studies  of  old  ballads  he  would  now  lay  before  them.  As  on  the 
first  occasion  he  had  explained  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
produced  and  their  leading  characteristics,  he  would  not  now 
occupy  time  by  travelling  over  the  same  ground.  After  a  few 
more  preliminary  remarks,  Mr  M'Dowall  presented  seven  studies 
seriatim,  the  ballads  selected  being  Edom  o*  Gordon,  Johnnie  of 
Breadislee,  The  Gay  Goss-hawk,  Jamie  Telfer,  Kinmount  Willie, 
and  The  Marchioness  of  Douglas. 


2nd  of  March,  1888. 
Major  BoMTDEN,  V.P.,  presided.     Thirty-five  members  present. 

New  Members, — Mr  Thomas  Fraser,  Dalbeattie,  and  Mr 
William  M.  Wright  of  Charnwood. 

Donations. — Mr  James  Barbour  presented  a  wooden  plate 
with  the  initials  J.  F.  and  the  date  1715,  which  belonged  to  a 
John  Frood  of  Blackshaw,  Caerlaverock ;  also  a  saucer  with  the 
initials  M.D..  1752.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Weir  presented  the  com- 
munion tokens  of  Closebum,  Dunscore,  Greyfriars  (Dumfries), 
Tinwald,  and  Trailflat.  The  Secretary  presented  from  Dr  Sharp 
an  address  read  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  and  a 
copy  of  a  pamphlet  on  Insecta  ;  also  nine  parts  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society  from  Mr  W.  D.  Robinson-Douglas,  the 
2l8t  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Communications. 

I.  The  Roman  Baths  of  Aquce  Salis,  Bath.  By  Mr  James  W. 
Whitelaw,  Solicitor. 
After  apologising  for  choosing  a  subject  not  strictly  within 
the  lines  of  the  Society,  Mr  Whitelaw  went  on  to  describe  Bath 
and  its  history,  dwelling  upon  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  the 
various  traditions  connected  with  it.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
were  evidences  of  the  Roman  Baths  having  been  used  for  a  long 
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time  after  the  Roman  legions  left.  Mr  Whitelaw  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  baths,  and  in  conclusion  said  they  were  a  splendid 
memorial  left  by  these  old  Romans,  not  only  of  the  comfort, 
luxury,  and  splendour  which  they  brought  with  them  into  this 
remote  part  of  their  dominions,  but  of  that  solid,  all-enduring, 
time-defying  work  which  they  did,  and  which  was  emblematic  of 
the  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  which  subdued  the 
whole  of  the  then  known  world. 

II.     The  Old  Church  of  Dumfries.    By  Mr  Jambs  Barbour. 

St.  Michael's  Church  is  still  sometimes  called  "the  Old  Church," 
but  the  title  was  first  and  properly  applied  to  the  building  which 
preceded  the  present  one,  after  the  New  Church,  now  Greyfriars', 
was  founded  in  the  year  1727.  It  is  the  form  and  character  of 
this  earlier  building,  of  which  very  little  is  known,  although  not 
quite  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
taken  down,  I  propose  endeavouring  to  elucidate  in  this  paper. 
The  site  of  the  church  is  a  conspicuous  one,  and  with  an 
outline  showing  that  peculiar  kind  of  eminence  which  is  suggestive 
of  the  idea  that  it  may  have  been  a  "  high  place "  of  heathen 
worship,  afterwards  appropriated  to  its  present  use  when,  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  such  worship  had  ceased.  This  at 
least  is  the  most  ancient  religious  foundation  in  the  town  of  which 
there  is  authentic  record,  receiving  mention  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the 
founding  of  Greyfriars'  Monastery  by  Devorgilla.  It  has  no  doubt 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  be  a  place  of  public  worship  ever 
since.  Dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Michael,  the  patron  of  the 
Burgh,  whose  image  the  oflScial  seal  bears,  it  and  the  old  Castle 
which  stood  near  were  doubtless  the  two  institutions  under  whose 
protecting  shadow  and  fostering  care  the  town  was  first  planted 
and  reared.  Here  the  citizens  worshipped,  and  in  the  small 
cemetery  around,  the  only  one  existing  in  the  town  until  quite 
recently,  all  their  past  generations  are  laid. 

Recently  when  repairs  were  being  made  on  the  existing 
building  remains  of  old  foundations  were  exposed,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  stones  believed  to  be  parts  of  the  older  church.  Having 
these  to  start  with,  and  wishing  to  follow  out  the  subject,  I 
examined  the  Records  of  various  bodies  likely  to  contain  informa- 
tion, and  fortunately  found  in  those  of  the  Presbytery,  engrossed 
in  extenso,  the  reports  of  tradesmen  to  whom  remit  had  been  made 
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in  the  year  1744,  while  the  Old  Church  was  yet  standing,  to 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  fabric.  These  reports  furnish 
important  and  reliable  information,  from  which,  when  supplemented 
from  other  sources  and  considered  in  connection  with  the  founda- 
tions and  other  remains  brought  to  light,  may  be  obtained  a  fairly 
complete  idea  of  the  design  of  the  Old  Church. 

The  church  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  from 
time  to  time  complaints  were  made,  followed  by  ineffectual 
attempts  to  put  the  building  in  order,  but  it  was  evidently  worn 
out  and  ruinous.  At  last  several  families  removed  from  it  and 
declined  to  worship  there  owing  to  its  unsafe  state.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Presbytery  was  called  in,  and  on  the  22nd  March, 
1744,  that  reverend  court  held  a  visitation  at  the  church,  when  a 
remit  was  made  to  tradesmen  in  the  following  terms  :  "  To  inspect 
the  state  of  the  church  as  to  the  walls,  roof  and  windows,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  crafts,  and  bring  in  against  the  afternoon  a 
just  report  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  church  as  to  these  par- 
ticulars, and  what  articles  and  pieces  of  reparation  would  be 
needful  for  putting  the  same  in  good  and  sufficient  condition,  as 
also  to  make  up  an  estimate  of  the  expense  at  which  the  needful 
reparation  might  be  wrought  and  completed."  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  terms  of  the  remit  would  exclude  the  reporters  suggesting 
that  a  new  church  ought  to  be  built,  and  accordingly,  although 
reparation  of  the  old  one  would  practically  mean  renewal,  they 
proceed  in  these  reports  to  describe  in  detail  one  portion  of  it  after 
another  as  insufficient  and  to  be  re-built,  until  nearly  every  several 
feature  of  the  old  church  receives  mention,  rendering  the  reports 
much  more  valuable  for  our  purpose  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

From  thtse  sources  I  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  Old 
Chufch  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1744,  immediately  before  its 
demolition,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  existing  one.  It  com- 
prised three  divisions,  frequently  referred  to  in  the  reports  on 
which  we  are  drawing,  the  central  one  being  described  as  "  the 
body  of  the  kirk,"  and  the  other  two  as  "  the  two  side  aisles." 
"  Middle  walls "  are  mentioned  as  separating  the  aisles  from  the 
body  of  the  kirk,  and  supporting  the  roof.  These  rested  on 
arcades  of  three  bays,  each  with  a  fourth  bay  on  each  side,  not 
arched  over.  The  pillars  were  six  in  number,  with  four  half  ones 
at  the  wall,  giving  four  bays  to  each  arcade,  but  only  six  arches 
are  mentioned,  not  eight,  as  the  number  of  spaces  would  require. 
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The  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  design  of  the 
church  to  have  been  originally  cruciform,  in  which  case  the  bays 
without  arches  would  represent  the  joinings  of  the  transepts  at 
the  crossings.     The  side  walls  of  the  aisles,  which  were  finished 
with  "  cornices  "  and  "  rustic  corners,"  were  of  equal  height  with 
the  middle  walls ;    and  the  roof  was  a  triple  one,  being  described 
as  consisting  of  "  the  middle  roof,"  which  covered  the  body  of  the 
kirk,  and  "  the  two  side  roofs,''  which  covered  the  aisles.     In  the 
east  end  of  the  body  of  the  kirk,  which  was  a  gable,  were  two 
large  windows,  and  there  was  a  doorway  in  its  west  wall.     Besides 
the  west  doorway  there  were  four  others,  two  being  in  the  south 
wall  and  two  in  the  north  one  ;  and  in  each  of  the  aisles  there 
were  four  windows,  one  being  in  the  east  end,  two  in  the  side  wall, 
and  one  in  the  west  end.     One  of  the  west  windows  is  described  as 
a  large  Venetian  window  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  lozenges. 
Admission  of  additional  light  was  provided  for  by  means  of  sky- 
lights placed  in  the  roof. 

The  foundations  of  the  Old  Church,  in  situ,  determine  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  central  division  or  "  body  of  the  kirk," 
and  its  two  sides  and  east  end  would  correspond  with  those  of  the 
central  division  of  the  existing  church  respectively,  but  its  west  end 
was  four  feet  short  of  the  existing  west  wall.  They  also  show  that 
the  arcades  stopped  short  of  extending  up  to  the  east  end  of  the 
building.  Other  remains  indicate  that  some  of  the  pillars  were 
octagonal,  that  the  arch-rings  were  chamfered,  and  that  the  gable 
was  of  a  high  pitch  and  finished  with  a  chamfered  skew-stone, 
having  a  cross  on  the  apex. 

Attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  church  was  a  thick  short 
tower,  the  room  within  which  was  known  as  the  "  Session  "  or 
"Session-house.'*  Subscriptions  were  raised  in  the  year  1740  for 
"  the  raising  and  exalting  of  the  Old  Kirk  steeple  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  other  spires,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  a  minute  of  the 
Seven  Trades,  but  the  walls  proving  to  be  insufficient,  the  tower, 
instead  of  being  raised,  was  taken  down,  when  the  existing  spire 
was  erected  on  the  same  site,  against  the  end  of  the  old  church. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  interior  fittings  of  the 
church,  of  which  we  have  some  early  gb'mpses  in  the  Kirk-Session 
books,  and  a  very  full  "  Abbreviate  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Town  Council,  Heritors,  and  Kirk-Session  of  Dumfries, 
appointed  by  them  to  regulate  the  seats  in  the  said  church,"  in 
the  year  1695.     On  12th  April  of  that  year  it  was  appointed  "  that 
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the  chairs  and  stools  in  the  body  of  the  kirk  be  removed,  and 
their  room  filled  up  with  convenient  seats  (but  movable),  which 
are  to  be  built  by  the  Session  and  farmed  out  as  they  see  conveni- 
ent." This,  however,  was  not  the  first  time  the  church  had  been 
fitted  with  seat?.  The  committee  appointed  on  this  occasion 
required  parties  to  produce  their  titles  to  such  seats  as  they  might 
lay  claim  to  ;  and  many  of  them  claimed  possession  from  much 
earlier  dates.  Two  claims  were  founded  on  titles  reaching  back  to 
1624,  several  referred  to  the  year  1636,  a  few  to  1661,  and  a 
lai^  number  founded  on  an  allocation  made  in  the  year  1682. 
The  Session  claimed  to  have  regulated  the  seats  in  the  church 
"  from  the  time  of  the  first  Reformation." 

Such  fixed  seats  as  existed  prior  to  the  year  1637  appear  to 
have  been  built  by  the  occupiers,  the  Session  giving  consent,  in 
consideration  of  payments  to  them  for  behoof  of  the  poor.  On  5th 
July  of  that  year  the  Session  instructed  the  partial  seating  of  the 
church,  as  their  minute  bears :  "  It  is  enacted  by  the  Session  yc 
betwext  ye  two  pillars  over  against  the  minister's  pulpit "  (the 
body  of  the  kirk)  "Desks  be  erected,  one  chiefly  for  ye  use  of  John 
Greorge  Homes,  and  likewise  for  the  honest  men  and  best  burden 
bearers."  The  seating  seems  to  have  undergone  from  time  to  time 
many  changes,  and  the  church  was  never  more  than  partially  occu- 
pied with  pews. 

The  pulpit,  which  had  a  sounding  board,  stood  at  the  east  end 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  near  it  were  the  Reader's  desk,  the 
Elders'  pew,  and  the  Baptism  pew.  In  the  year  1695  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pews  was  in  five  columns,  and  they  were  numbered  1 
to  79  ;  but  of  their  form  there  is  no  special  mention. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  seats  there  stood  round  the  walls 
others,  the  family  pews  of  the  larger  Heritors,  each  built  by  its 
owner,  and  displaying  a  variety  of  design  more  or  less  quaint  and 
ornate.  Some  were  of  considerable  size,  sufficient  for  12  or  16 
persons.  They  were  raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the 
church  floor,  enclosed  with  railings,  and  roofed  with  canopies. 
Hoddam  had  permission  to  "  adorn  "  his  pew  and  heighten  the 
cover  of  it ;  and  mention  is  made  of  a  pew  bearing  the  initials  of 
the  owner's  name  and  the  date  of  its  erection. 

The  minutes  of  1695  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  seats 
bear  also  on  the  history  of  the  galleries.  The  Magistrates'  Loft 
and  the  Merchant's  occupied  the  front  part  of  the  West  Gallery, 
and  behind  these,  separated  from  them  by  a  railing,  was  the 
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Common  Loft.  The  Trades  Galleries  began  to  be  erected  in  the 
year  1610.  The  Smiths,  in  support  of  their  claim  to  their  gallery, 
declared  they  once  had  an  extract  of  an  Act  dated  about  the  year 

1612,  allowing  their  trade  to  build  their  loft.  The  Wrights 
founded  on  an  Act  of  Session,  dated  4th  August,  1636,  which  they 
produced,  with  others.  The  Weavers  declared  they  had  lately  the 
extract  of  an  Act  granted  by  the  Session  in  the  year  1655.  The 
Shoemakers  produced  an  Act  of  Session  dated  the  year  of  Qod 

1613,  likewise  another  of  date  27th  September,  1655.  In  regard 
to  the  Tailors'  Loft,  the  following  interesting  old  Act  of  Session 
was  produced.  The  minute  proceeds — "  Adam  Wright,  Deacon  of 
Taylors,  produced  ane  Act  of  Session,  dated  the  9th  day  of 
Feby.,  1610,  which  (the  register  not  being  now  extant  quherin 
it  was)  is  here  insert  as  follows  :  '* 

"The  9th  day  of  Februarie,  1610,  the  Minister  and  Session 
being  convenit  in  the  Kirk  of  Drumfreis,  the  quhilk  day  George 
Lorimer,  Deacon  of  the  Tailzoris,  in  name  and  behalf  of  the 
remnant  of  that  Craft,  desyrit  libertie  to  build  ane  Loft,  for  the 
use  of  the  Tailzoris  of  Drumfreis  in  time  of  Divine  Service,  in  that 
part  of  the  Paroch  Kirk  of  Drumfreis  quhair  lang  befoir  ye  said 
Craft  had  obteint  libertie  to  build  ane  Alter  of  Saint  Anna,  as  the 
warrant  granted  by  the  Counselle  of  the  saidc  Burgh  the  yeir  of 
God  ane  Thousand  fy ve  hundred  and  fortie  seven,  therein  producitt 
be  the  said  George  in  parchment,  at  length  purportes.  To  the 
quhilk  desyre  the  Provost,  Baillies,  &  Session  fullie  condescendit 
all  in  ane  voyce  without  contradictioune,  providing  allwais  that 
the  sd  Loft  come  not  further  without  the  pillars  within  the  bodie 
of  the  Kirk  above  the  space  of  ane  feet  and  ane  half,  or  thairby, 
wn  the  quhilk  boundis  the  first  furme  of  the  said  Loft  might 
stand,  and  no  more." 

For  the  Glovers  it  was  alleged  there  were  several  Acts  in  their 
favour,  and  one  extant  in  the  Session  Register  dated  25th  May, 
1654.  And  the  Fleshers  founded  their  right  on  an  Act  of  Session 
dated  17th  March,  1659. 

The  lofts  were  not  then  arranged  in  the  church  continuously 
and  S3rmmetrically  as  now,  but  each  stood  by  itself  with  its  own 
stair.  One  is  described  as  being  supported  on  "three  stoops," 
and  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  integral  parts  of  the  building 
appears  from  the  terms  of  a  Minute  of  Session  dated  February, 
1638.  Absentee  seatholders  were  not  tolerated  by  the  Session ; 
their  seats  were  liable  to  be  taken  down  or  otherwise  disposed  of; 
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and  the  galleries  were  not  exempt  from  being  similarly  dealt  with. 
The  minute  referred  to  runs  :  '^  The  Session  resenting  and  taking 
into  their  earnest  consideration  the  slender  resorting  to  the  house 
of  God  by  sundry  tradesmen,  but  especially  of  Masons  and 
Wrights,  and  they  for  that  effect  being  convened,  are  admonished 
to  repair  to  the  kirk  in  tyme  coming  better  than  heretofore  they 
have  done,  otherwise  their  Loft  which  is  erected  in  the  church 
will  be  t^en  down." 

The  Trades,  like  the  Heritors,  were  not  without  some  ambi- 
tion to  make  a  display  in  the  church,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  affix  to  the  front  of  their  lofts  the  emblematic 
devices  of  their  several  Crafts,  so  much  bo  that  the  Session  found 
it  necessary  to  put  some  check  on  the  practice,  and  on  the  Uth 
March,  1683, ''  enacted  and  ordained  that  no  Trade  put  any  broad 
(painting)  or  sign  (emblematic)  upon  the  forepairt  of  their  Loft, 
bat  ilk  ane  to  be  sighted  and  showed  to  the  Sessione.'' 

The  only  relic  of  the  Old  Church  of  1744  preserved  is  one  of 
these  signs  dated  1722,  which  had  no  doubt  been  duly  '^  sighted 
and  showed  "  to  the  Session,  It  consists  of  three  wooden  panels, 
which  were  until  recently  attached  to  the  south  wall  of  the  present 
church  behind  the  Squaremen's  Gallery,  and  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Session-house.  On  one  of  the  panels  is  displayed  the  numer- 
ous emblems  of  the  Squaremen's  Trade,  artistically  grouped 
together,   and  the  following  curious  lines  are  inscribed  on  the 

other  two : — 

The  •  Ark  •  the  •  Church  • 

From  •  Final  •  Ruin  *  Savd  • 

When  •  God  •  on  •  Sinners'  head 

The  •  Deluge  *  Lavd  : 

And  •  Tho  •  By  •  Virtue  • 

Of  •  this  Art  *  of  ours 

Proud  •  Babell  •  Lifted  •  up 

Her  •  Lofty  •  Towers : 

Against  *  it  *  Solomon's  * 

Glorious  *  Temple  *  bmlt. 

Where  •  God  •  the  Vast  Creation's 

Framer  •  dwelt ; 

Jesus  •  our  •  Cheif , 

The  fabrick  •  once  Renewed  * 

When  •  on  *  the  •  cursed  •  Tree  • 

His  Blessed  '  head  *  He  '  Bowed  * 

His  *  Blood  *  the  *  shattered 

Works  •  of  •  God  •  Together  •  Glewd  • 
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Public  exposure  being  a  prevailing  method  of  punishment,  the 
church  as  a  public  place  was  fitted  with  the  usual  appliances 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  sentences  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  also  of  the  Civil  Magistrate.  "  The  seat  of  repentance  "  stood 
within,  and  the  jougs  and  gorgets  hung  at  the  principal  door, 
attached  to  the  wall  by  chains.  The  first  of  these  occupied  at  one 
time  a  place  on  the  Common  Loft,  afterwards  it  was  placed  in  the 
body  ot  the  kirk  opposite  the  pulpit.  That  it  was  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  church  floor  is  evidenced  by  a  minute  of  Session 
excusing  a  culprit  going  up  to  it  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity. 
It  is  designated  in  the  Session  Records  "  the  place  of  repentance," 
oftener  perhaps  "  the  pillar  '* — short  for  "  pillor}%"  which  name 
occurs  in  full  in  a  few  instances. 

After  the  Reformation  a  north  wing  was  built,  and  other 
extensions  and  alterations  followed  from  time  to  time,  until  only 
the  nave  and  chancel  remained  of  the  pre-Reformation  building, 
and  the  foregoing  details  exhibit  the  altered  church  and  its  acces- 
sories as  an  incongruous  jumble,  inartistic,  uncomfortable,  and 
inconvenient. 

Its  original  form  and  character  were  different.  The  pre- 
Reformation  Church  comprised  a  nave,  with  aisles  separated  from 
it  by  arcades  of  three  bays  each  and  with  the  usual  lean-to  roof ; 
also  north  and  south  transepts ;  and  a  chancel.  Mention  is 
made  in  the  records  of  "  the  lean-to  called  the  altar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist."  Other  documents  show  that  the  windows  were  filled  in 
with  stained  glass  to  St.  Mary,  St.  Andrew,  St  Christopher,  <fcc. 
Many  altars  and  chapelries  were  founded  within  the  church. 
Mention  is  made  of  altars  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  Ninian,  St.  Andrew,  &c.,  and  of  an  altar  erected  by  the  Tailor 
Trade  in  the  year  1547  and  dedicated  to  St.  Anna,  the  patron  of 
that  trade.  The  chapels  were  designated  after  their  founders,  and 
the  areas  occupied  by  them  continued  to  be  so  named  after  the 
Reformation.  Thus  we  have  the  M*Brair  aisle,  the  Newall  aisle, 
the  Cunningham  aisle,  and  the  Maxwell  aisle.  In  this  connection 
the  following  extract  from  the  Minute  of  Committee  on  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Seats  in  the  year  1695  is  of  interest.  Referring  to  a 
claim  by  Martin  Newall  to  the  second  seat  in  the  Newall  aisle,  the 
minute  proceeds  :  "  And  because  it  is  by  several  old  charters  and 
papers  evidenced  that  the  Newalls  had  a  special  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  church  these  hundreds  of  years,  therefore  they  allow 
this  dask  to  Martin  Newall  and  his  posterity." 
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One  pre-£efonnation  memento  of  the  chnrch  remains,  the  bell 
gifted  by  the  Lord  of  Torthorwald,  preserved  in  the  Observatory 
Museum.  It  is  of  elegant  fonn  and  tastefdl  workmanship.  The 
L&dn  inscription  translated  runs :  **  William  de  Carlell,  Lord  of 
Torthorwald,  caused  me  to  be  made  in  honour  of  St  Michael,  in 
tiie  year  of  our  Lord  1443." 

At  the  time  when  the  old  foundations  were  uncovered  five 
t<Hnbstone8  were  also  exposed  within  the  church  at  the  south-east 
comer,  and  the  state  of  the  soil  under  the  floor  showed  that  the 
practiee  of  burial  within  the  walls  prevailed  extensively  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  The  tombstones  are  imperfect,  but 
on  two  of  them  portions  of  border  inscriptipns  remain.  One  reads : 
"Heir  •  Lyis  •  James  Couplan  [d]  .  .  .  [Dumf]ries  •  1665 ;  and 
tiie  other  .  .  .  .  "  J.  S.  Johnstoun  •  Sumtjrm  Thesar "... 
Documentary  evidence  of  the  custom  referred  to  also  exists.  A 
draft  agreement  between  the  town  of  Dumfries  and  the  heritors  of 
Uie  landward  parish,  drawn  in  the  year  1709,  states  the  object 
aimed  at  to  be  :  ''To  prevent  mistakes  and  pleas  betwixt  the  town 
and  the  landward  parish  anent  the  division  of  the  seats  of  the 
diurch  of  Dumfries,  and  the  burial  places  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard." In  the  year  1744  the  Session  consulted  Mr  William  Grant, 
advocate,  as  to  their  position  with  those  heritors  to  whom  they 
had  sold  seats  in  the  church ;  and  Mr  Grant  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  any  heritor  of  the  parish  who  has  acquired  by  this  title  of 
grant  from  the  Session  of  a  heritable  or  perpetual  right  to  a  seat 
or  burial  place  in  the  church  his  title  is  good.  On  the  21st  Jan., 
1714,  the  treasurer  received  two  guineas  from  Geo.  Gordon  of 
Grange  "  for  the  liberty  of  his  father's  corps  lying  in  the  Session 
[house] ;"  and  in  the  year  1721,  Mr  Veitch  was  granted  a  burial 
place  within  the  church  for  himself  and  his  wife.  The  two  following 
instances  of  this  custom  are  of  some  interest.  Li  the  Memorials  of 
St.  MkhaeFs  Mr  M'Dowall  remarks  on  the  absence  in  the  church- 
yard of  any  monument  in  memory  of  the  great  family  of  M'Brair. 
The  explanation  of  the  omission  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
family  burial  place  was  situated  within  the  church.  A  minute  of 
Session,  dated  8th  Nov.,  1705,  after  narrating  that  Robert  M*Brair 
of  Netherwood  is  allowed  to  erect  a  seat  for  twelve  or  sixteen  per- 
sons in  the  M'Brair  Aisle,  proceeds,  ^'and  finally  the  Session  consents 
to  the  preserving  of  his  right  of  burial  place  in  the  said  isle  as  has 
been  in  use  and  wont  by  his  predecessors ;"  and  on  8th  June,  1747, 
after  the  present  church  was  built,  the  Provost  reported  "  that  the 
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Council  had  been  summoned  before  the  Lords  of  Session  at  the 
instance  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Alexander  M*Brair  of  Nether- 
wood  anent  a  burial  place  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  an  agent  for  the  town  should  be  appointed."  The 
second  instance  is  that  of  James  Muirhead,  in  reference  to  whom 
Mr  M*Dowall  says,  when  speaking  of  his  wife's  tomb,  "  We  cannot 
tell  whether  or  not  *  James  Muirhead,  late  baylie  of  this  burgh/ 
lies  beside  his  spouse,  as  the  inscription  only  mentions  him  in  his 
married  relationship  to  her ;  but  if  it  could  be  found  out  by  any 
means  that  the  philanthropist  was  buried  here  or  elsewhere  in 
Dumfries,  a  stone  erected  to  mark  the  hallowed  spot  would  be  a 
graceful,  even  though  a  tardy  tribute  to  his  great  worth."  James 
Moorhead  was  also  buried  within  the  church,  although  at  what 
particular  spot  I  cannot  say.  The  following  interesting  Town 
Council  minute,  dated  1 8th  March,  1745,  bears  on  the  subject,  and 
its  terms  are  in  unison  with  Mr  M*Do wall's  sentiments :  "  The 
said  day  the  Magistrates  and  CouncU,  considering  that  the  deceased 
James  Moorhead,  in  Castledykes,  made  a  handsome  mortification 
for  a  Poorhouse  in  this  burgh,  and  that  the  old  church  is  now 
rebuilding,  and  that  a  part  of  the  wall  thereof  is  carried  up  near  to 
the  grave  where  the  said  James  was  interred  in  the  said  church, 
the  Magistrates  and  Council  are  of  opinion  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  upon  the  said  wall  in  memory  of  the  said  James  Moor- 
head, and  appoint  a  committee  of  the  Magistrates,  Provost  Crosbie, 
Provost  Ewart,  Mr  George  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  convener,  and  a 
deacon,  whereof  three  a  quorum,  to  consider  of  a  proper  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  said  James  Moorhead,  and 
to  make  ane  estimate  thereof,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Council." 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  existing  Church  and  the  origin  of 
its  design  I  will  conclude  the  paper. 

The  spire  was  built,  as  before  stated,  in  the  year  1740,  while 
the  old  church  was  yet  standing;  and  although  the  details  are 
crude  its  excellent  proportions  give  artistic  value,  and  make  it  a 
feature  of  the  town  to  be  held  in  regard. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  still  more  worthy  of  admiration. 
Unique  as  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  with  its  massive  and 
stately  stone  pillars  and  arches  and  over  walling,  separating  the 
side  aisles  from  the  central  area,  one  is  curious  to  know  something 
of  the  origin  of  such  a  design. 

On  the  Old  Church  being  condemned  by  the  Presbytery,  the 
Town  Council  obtained  from  Mr  Adam,  the  celebrated  architect, 
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a  plan  for  a  new  building,  but,  being  too  expensive,  one  preimred 
by  the  tradesmen,  on  whose  reports  the  reverend  court  acted,  was 
preferred,  and  Mr  M'Diannid  has  suggested,  in  accounting  for  the 
elegance  of  the  church,  that  the  design  must  have  been  partly 
borrowed  from  Mr  Adam's  plan.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  process 
before  the  Presbytery  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Town  Council 
in  the  matter  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  another 
and  more  likely  explanation  is  to  be  found. 

Estimates  submitted  to  the  Presbytery  along  with  the  reports 
on  the  reparation  of  the  Old  Church  had  been  approved,  and  on 
the  amount  brought  out,  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
ward heritors  had  been  arranged.  Being  thus  restricted,  the 
Council,  on  Mr  Adam's  plan  proving  too  expensive,  arranged  one 
with  the  tradesmen  on  the  lines  of  their  reports  and  estimates, 
but  with  such  modifications  as  the  new  conditions  seemed  to  re- 
quire. In  this  way  the  design  originated  and  grew  out  of  the 
form  of  the  Old  Church.  The  ground  plan  almost  exactly  follows 
the  old  one;  the  central  division  correfiponds  in  position  and 
width  with  the  old  chancel  and  nave,  as  do  the  aisles  with  those 
|>receding ;  and  the  most  prominent  feature,  viz.,  the  arcades,  a 
pre-Reformation  characteristic,  is  also  carried  forward  from  the  old 
church.  Even  the  number  of  the  pillars  and  half  pillars  agree,  and 
the  roof,  although  of  pavilion  form,  was  intended  to  be  triple  like 
the  old  one,  the  arcades  being  built  for  its  support ;  but  a  change  was 
afterwards  arranged,  as,  according  to  a  minute  of  Council  dated 
25th  June,  1745,  it  was  agreed  on  the  suggestion  of  the  trades- 
men to  alter  the  plan,  and,  instead  of  three  roofs,  to  adopt  a  design 
of  one  span,  with  a  platform  on  the  top,  which  the  tradesmen 
represented  would  be  as  sufficient  and  much  more  beautiful.  The 
pulpit  now  occupies  exactly  the  place  where  the  ancient  altar 
stood. 

in.     A  Bronze  Ewer  Found  near  Moniaive.     By  Mr  John 
CORRIE  of  Moniaive. 

The  brass  tripod  ewer  was  found  during  May,  1885,  by  a 
drainer  employed  on  the  lands  of  Craigmuie,  an  estate  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Dumfriesshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  of  the  character  of  moss,  and  the  ewer 
was  found  embedded  therein  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  broken  foot  was  found  lying  close  beside.  Mr 
Thos.  Conchie,  mole-catcher,  Moniaive,  noticing  the  strange  shaped 
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vessel  lying  on  the  bank,  asked  and  obtained  possession  of  it,  and 
the  relic  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr  Conchie  the  same  night. 

The  vessel  measures  8|  inches  in  height,  by  2^  inches  across 
the  mouth,  while  the  body  expands  to  5^  inches  diameter.  The 
legs  measure  2  inches  in  length,  and  they  are  turned  outwards  at 
the  end,  forming  small  feet  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  spout  appears  to  be  hexagonal  in  form,  and  tapers 
slightly  to  the  mouth,  where  it  has  been  worked  into  what  may  be 
considered  a  rude  representation  of  an  animal's  head.  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr  Wilson  a  rough  sketch  of  the  vessel,  which  I  mado 
at  his  request,  was  submitted  to  the  experts  in  charge  of  the 
National  Collection  at  Edinburgh,  and*  Mr  Black,  who  replied  to 
Mr  Wilson  at  some  length,  says :  '*  The  Moniaive  vessel  is  a  typi- 
cal one  of  a  class  in  use  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  There  is  haidly  any  difference  in  their  general  shape. 
Their  usual  dimensions  are  about  9  inches  in  height  by  from  5  to 
6  inches  in  diameter  in  the  widest  part,  narrowing  to  about  3x3 
across  the  mouth.  There  are  in  all  twenty-one  vessels  of  this 
class  in  the  National  Collection  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  Of  these,  two  are  from  Dumfriesshire,  one  from 
Birrens,  Annandale,  the  other  found  in  a  moss  near  Glosebum 
Hall,  was  presented  to  the  National  Collection  in  1830  by  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir)  C.  G.  S.  Menteith.  This  specimen  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  ordinary  jug,  the  spout  not  being  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  vessel  It  may  be  mentioned,  he  continues,  that  a  brass 
tripod  was  found  on  the  site  of  the  Lake-dwelling  in  the  Loch  of 
Banchory,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  another  on  a  Lake-dwelling 
site  in  Loch  Canmor,  Aberdeenshire.  This  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  they  must  be  of  great  age,  but,  he  adds,  it  does  not 
follow,  as  we  know  that  Lake-dwellings  were  used  as  places  of 
residence  and  defence  down  to  the  sixteenth  century." 


6th  of  April, 
Major  BowDEN,  V.P.,  presided.     Thirty-seven  members  present. 

New  Members, — Miss  Hannay  and  Miss  J.  Hannay,  Victoria 
Terrace. 

Donations, — ^The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  British  Association ; 
the  Essex  Naturalist  for  February ;  a  Photograph  of  the  Cup  and 
Ring  Markings  at  Highbanks,  Kirkcudbright,  from  Mr  J.  M'Kio ; 
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a  Phok^raph  of  the  Shark  exhibited  by  Mr  Hastings  at  the 
November  meeting ;  Tokens  of  Kirkmahoe  Parish  from  Mr  W.  G. 
Gibson ;  a  Wasp's  Nest  from  Mr  Hume  of  Cherrytrees.  Mr  J. 
W.  Dods  presented  a  Boman  Coin  found  in  Egypt  by  one  of  the 
soldiers  during  the  recent  campaign. 

Communications. 

L     Tke  Kirkmadrine  Crosses,      By  Mr  James  G.  H.  Starke, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Troqueer  Holm. 

The  Kirkmadrine  Crosses  have  never  been  the  subject  of  a 
paper  before  this  Society,  and  as  I  went  to  see  them  last  summer 
it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  glad  to  have  an  account  of 
their  history,  characteristics,  and  present  condition.  They  were 
fiist  brought  to  public  notice  in  1872  by  a  paper  read  before  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh  by  Dr  Mitchell,  who 
had  accidentally  discovered  and  examined  them  with  the  skiU  of  a 
scientist  some  years  previously.  They  are  the  oldest  and  only 
monuments  of  their  kind  in  Scotland  with  the  exception  of  one 
other,  also  situated  in  Wigtownshire,  near  to  Whithorn.  But 
they  are  fast  going  to  destruction,  and  one  of  my  objects  this 
evening  is  to  awaken  the  interest  which  lias  too  long  slumbered 
regarding  them,  in  order  that  something  may  be  done  for  their 
better  preservation  in  future. 

There  are  hundreds  of  monoliths  with  crosses  incised  upon 
them  scattered  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  only  about  half-a- 
dozen  similar  to  those  at  Kirkmadrine,  in  having  the  sacred 
monogram  of  Christ  upon  them,  and  in  peculiar  characteristics 
which  enable  us  to  determine  their  date  as  being  not  later  than  the 
7th  century.  The  Khind  Lectures,  delivered  by  Dr  Anderson  in 
1879-80,  and  by  Mr  Romilly  Allen  in  1886  (since  published) 
satisfy  the  mind  of  the  most  exacting  student  that  these  Kirk- 
madrine Crosses,  as  they  are  called,  belong  to  a  very  early  date 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scotland,  not  later,  they 
believe,  than  the  7th  century.  They  are  probably  older  than  the 
Buthwell  Cross,  which,  with  its  beautiful  ornamentation  and  poetic 
lines  from  Caedmon,  speak  of  an  advanced  art  and  literature 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  Paulinus  in  Northumberland  a,d.  625, 
while  these  Kirkmadrine  orosses  display  a  simpler  and  earlier  style, 
derived  from  Bome  through  Gaul  by  St.  Ninian  and  his  followers. 
I  may  here  mention  that  Kirkmadrine  was  one  of  several  small 
parishes  long  ago  merged  in  the  modem  parish  of  Stoneykirk,  the 
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churches  of  which  were  chapels  of  ease  in  ancient  times  to  the 
famous  monastery  at  Whithorn.  It  is  pronounced  by  the  country 
folks  Kirkmadrerm,  according  to  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of^he 
letter  /. 

And  now  I  proceed  briefly  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
pillar-stones,  and  in  what  respect  these  are  distinguished  from 
others.     Pillar-stones  are  generally  sepulchral,  but  sometimes  they 
mark  sacred  boundaries,  or  are  commemorative  only  of  persons,  or,  as 
in  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  have  been  erected  as  a  sign  and  memorial 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  any  name  inscribed,  e,  ^.,  "  Caedmon  made 
me,"    being    of   secondary    importance.       These    are    probably 
sepulchral.     Of  the  three  stones,  the  two  which  serve  as  gate 
posts  are  about  6  ft.  in  height  and  between  1  ft.  and  1^  ft.  in 
breadth.     On  the   top   of  one  are  inscribed   the  first   and   last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  on  both  of  them  are  incised 
a  simple  Greek  Cross,  the  limbs  of  which  gradually  expand  in 
breadth  towards  their  extremities ;    the  perpendicular  limb  being 
turned  to  the  right  at  its  top,  so  as  to  make  the  Greek  capital 
letter  P,  which,  when  thus  united  with  the  cross,  constitutes  the 
sacred  monogram.     On  the  third  stone,  which  was  seen  and  copied 
by  Mr  Todd  75  years  ago,  there  was  a  similar  shaped  cross  and 
monogram  at  the  top,  and  at  the  foot,  in  Latin  capital  letters,  the 
words  Initium  ct  Finis,  to  correspond  and  explain  the  Greek  letters 
on  No.  1.     It  is  the  sacred  monogram,  called  the  Chi-Rho  Mono- 
gram, which  give  these  stones  their  peculiar  significance.     The 
Chi-Rho  Monogram  is  composed  of  two  Greek  letters,  the  former 
of  which  is  similar  to  our  St.  Andrew's  Cross  ;  and  the  Rho  is  like 
our  letter  P.     By  swinging  round  one  limb  of  the  Greek  letter  X 
so  as  to  place  it  at  right  angles  with  the  other  limb,  we  have  the 
Latin  form  of  a  cross,  which  has  either  the  one  limb  put  exactly 
across  the  other  limb  or  a  little  upwards.     This  Latin  form  of  the 
Greek  Chi-Rho  Monogram  soon    spread  from    Rome  to  other 
countries,  and  is  found  upon  monuments  in  Gaul  A.D.  377.     It  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  these  Kirkmadrine  Crosses.     It  is  only 
found   upon   the  very  early  pillar-stones.     There  are  very  few 
examples  of  it  upon  stone  monuments  throughout  Great  Britain, 
there  being  only  3  in  the  west  of  England,  1  in  North  Wales,  4  in 
Scotland  (Co.  Wigtown),  and   twne  in  Ireland. — ^Allen's  E.C.Sy. 
pp.  86-113. 

The  Kirkmadrine  Crosses  have  these  further  special  charac- 
teristics, viz.,  that  they  are  rough  undressed  pillar-stones,  without 
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ornamentation,  and  that  the  sacred  monogram  is  placed  within  a 
circle.  And  fhrther,  although  of  less  consideration,  the  formula 
employed  in  the  inscription  and  the  style  of  lettering  materially 
differs  from  all  those  of  a  later  date.  These  characteristics  stamp 
the  Kirkmadrine  Crosses  as  contemporary  with  the  earliest  period 
of  Christianity  in  Scotland,  i.e.,  between  A.D.  400-700.  Mr 
Romilly  Allen  says  :  "  The  monograms  on  the  pillars  at  Kirkmad- 
rine bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  sculptured  over  the  doorways 
of  houses  in  Syria  of  the  6th  century,  which  are  illustrated  in  Mon. 
de  Voguers  magnificent  work  on  this  subject."  In  regard  to  the 
inscription  and  style  of  lettering  we  have  further  evidence  of  great 
antiquity,     in  English  the  inscription  is  : — 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega. 

Here  lie  holy  and  chief  priests — 

That  is  Viventius  and  Mavorius  : 

us  and  Florentius. 

I  am  the  Spinning  and  the  End. 

The  words  Hie  facet  and  Hie  Dormit  are  those  used  in  the  Cata- 
combs of  Rome,  and  at  a  later  time  throughout  Gaul.  They  were 
subsequently  quite  superseded  by  a  request  for  prayer  for  the  soul 
of  the  deceased,  Ora  pro  me.  The  style  of  the  letters  R  M.  F.  and 
the  occasional  combination  of  two  letters,  resemble  some  stones  in 
Wales  which  are  ascribed  in  the  Archaelogia  Cambrensis  to  the 
Komano-British  period.  Lastly,  let  me  endeavour  to  give  a  pro- 
bable answer  to  the  natural  enquiry.  To  whom  were  these  stones 
erected  ?  In  the  fact  that  their  names  have  not  come  down  to  us 
in  history,  we  have  an  additional  adminicule  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  their  antiquity,  because  in  early  times  monuments  were  not 
raised  to  obscure  individuals.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
until  the  life  of  Queen  Margaret  a.d.  1093,  we  possess  only  frag- 
ments of  authentic  Scottish  history  in  Bede,  Adamnan,  the  Irish 
and  Welsh  Annals,  Northern  Sagas,  and  Pictish  Chronicles.  The 
following  is  an  interesting  extract  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  735,  regarding  the  district  now 
under  consideration.  He  writes  :  "  The  Southern  Picts  had  long 
ago  forsaken  the  errors  of  idolatry,  and  received  the  true  faith  by 
the  preaching  of  Ninias,  a  most  holy  man,  who  had  been  regularly 
instructed  at  Eome,  whose  Episcopal  See,  remarkable  for  a  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (wherein  he  and  many  other 
Saints  rest  in  the  body)  is  still  existent." 

The  names  inscribed  in  these  Kirkmadrine  Crosses  resemble 
those  upon  Christian  graves  in  Gaul.     We  know  that  Ninian  went 
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to  Borne  through  Gaul,  which  was  the  overland  route  to  Rome, 
and  that  he  got  masons  from  Tours  to  build  Candida  Gasa.  But 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  St  Ninian's  death  Gandida 
Casa  would  be  sacred  to  his  memory  alone,  and  that  Kirkmadrine 
would  be  named  after  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  to  whose  memory  the 
holy  men  named  upon  these  pillar-stones  performed  services.  That 
district  is  studded  over  with  the  prefix  of  "  Kirk,"  which  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  same  dialect  would  harden  the  name  Martin  to 
Madrine.  There  is  no  K  in  the  Gaelic,  but  C  spelled  sometimes 
K,  as  in  Kilbride,  Innokill ;  and  later  the  Norman-French  Eaglais 
for  Egiisie  occur  in  this  district  for  the  word  Ghurch  instead  of 
Kirk.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  Irish 
ecclesiastics,  but  all  the  facts  are  against  this  theory.  There  are 
no  pillar-stones  like  them  in  all  Ireland  ;  and  the  Greek  letters  and 
Monogram,  together  with  the  Latin  inscription,  point  to  a  Byzan- 
tine-Roman influence  succeeding,  if  not  contemporary  with,  the 
4th  century,  when  Constantine  was  converted  to  Ghristianity.  K 
I  have  reasonably  established  this  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  the 
main  object  of  this  paper. 

n.     The  Oak  and  Other  Trees,     By  Mr  Frank  Miller  of 

Annan. 
Mr  F.  Miller,  Annan,  read  an  able  paper,  rendered  more  at- 
tractive by  copious  poetical  extracts,  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Oak 
and  other  Trees.'*  He  dealt  first  with  the  extraordinary  longevity 
of  the  oak,  stating  that  oaks  were  still  standing  in  this  country 
which  were  planted  as  acorns  before  the  last  of  the  Roman  legions 
left  these  shores.  He  then  vividly  depicted  the  reverence  with 
which  the  Druids  regarded  the  tree,  and  the  observances  associated 
with  it  in  Druidical  times,  and  also  treated  of  the  many  historical 
associations  which  had  since  centred  round  it.  The  oak  had  also 
proved  its  practical  value,  the  strength  and  durability  of  its  timber 
specially  fitting  it  for  naval  purposes  in  the  days  when  "the 
wooden  walls  of  old  England  "  were  renowned  all  over  the  world, 
and  making  it  valuable  for  architectural  uses  in  the  present  time. 
Among  large  oaks,  Mr  Miller  mentioned  several  majestic  trees  in 
Scotland,  specifying  particularly  two  at  Drumlanrig,  which  had 
escaped  the  mania  for  destruction  of  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
and  two  oh  the  Eskdale  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Mr 
Miller  then  dealt  at  some  length,  and  in  an  interesting  fashion, 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  beech,  the  ash,  and  the  yew,  and 
the  poetical  associations  connected  with  them. 
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OLD  INSCRPTIONS  &  CROSSES  IN  KIRKMADRINE  CHURCHYARD 

(COPIED  BY  W  J .  ON  3Rr  MAY,  1887. ) 

THE  STONE  IS  SANDSTONE  &  SPOTTED  WITH  UCHEN. 


I 

STONE   IN     WALL  ADJACENT  TO  ONE  OF  THE  GATE  POSTS 
APPARENTLY  UPSIDE  DOWN. 


EVIDENTLY    THERE    HAVE    BEEN    LETTERS   IN    THE 
4   BLANK    SPACES    OF    THE    CROSS. 
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II,   MONUMENT  SERVING  NOW  AS  GATE-POST 
FOR  THE   CHURCHYARD 


LEFT  GATE-POST. 


CipVISACEIi 
ErMA/OfiIVS 


CIRCLE  W-  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER 
INSCRIPTION  TAKES  UP  \S%  INCHES  IN  DEPTH 

l2/»  INCHES   BROAD 
FULL  BREADTH   OF  STONE  IS  16X2  INCHES 
HEIGHT  OF  STONE  FROM    GROUND  4  FEET,  A  INCHES 
SIZE  OF  LETTERS  2  INCHES  BUT  A  LITTLE  VARYING 
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m,   MONLTMENT  SERVING  NOW  AS  GATE-POST 
FOR  THE  CHURCHYARD 


SBr 
f{pR  ^  N 

TWS 


CIRCLE  SI/2  INCHES  IN  DIAMETER 

INSCRIPTION  TAKES  UP  ABOUT  d'/i  INCHES  IN  DEPTH 

10  INCHES    BROAD 
FULL  BREADTH  OF  STONE  ABOUT  I   FOOT 
HEIGHT  OF  STONE  FROM  GROUND  5  FEET 
HEIGHT  OF  LETTERS  2/2  INCHES 
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IV 

STONE    IN  MfflDLE  OF  WALL  AT  THE 

S.W.  AI^GLE  OF   CHURCHYARD 


LYING    HORIZONTALLY,  ABOUT   9    INCHES  IN   BREADTH, 
LENGTH    EXACTLY  3    FEET. 
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EL    BuittU  Old  Church,     By  Mr  James  Matthewson, 

Dalbeattie. 
The  brief  notes  here  contributed  are  intended  as  a  small  aid 
to  the  solution  of  the  question,  '*  Is  Buittle  Church  of  the  time  of 
DevorgiUa?"  In  ground  plan  the  church  measures  80  ft;.  10  in. 
in  length  by  25  ft.  4  in.  in  greatest  width.  The  nave  measures 
46  ft  in  length  by  21  ft.  8  in.  wide ;  the  chancel,  34  ft.  10  in. 
long  by  25  fti.  4  in.  wide.  The  west  door  is  circular-headed,  3  ft. 
2|  in.  wide,  a  plain  2  in.  chamfer  running  round  the  outside, 
checked  at  8f  inches  inwardly,  and  thereaftier  slightly  splayed. 
Over  this  door  is  a  small  round-headed  window  measuring  3  ft. 
8  in.  by  1  ft  8  in.  Two  windows  remain  in  the  nave,  one  in  the 
north,  the  other  in  the  south  waU.  Between  the  nave  and  chancel 
a  pointed  chancel  arch  still  stands.  The  clear  width  of  passage 
measures  9  ft  6  inches.  The  plan  of  the  pier  below  the  caps  and 
profile  of  caps  are  here  given  full  size  ;  but  an  evident  filling  up 
of  the  floor  prevents  a  proper  examination  of  the  bases.  In  the 
chancel  one  window  appears  in  the  north  wall  and  two  in  the 
south.  The  north  window  measures  3  ft  11|  in.  high  by  11^  ia 
wide.  It  is  round-headed,  and  the  interior  elevation,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch,  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  east  gable  is  a  door  3  ft. 
2J  in.  wide,  covered  by  a  thin  lintel,  which  forms  the  sill  of  a  centre 
window.  This  window  measures  8  ft.  high  by  14 J  in.  wide.  At 
a  distance  of  3  ft.  11  in.  on  either  side  stand  windows  6  ft.  8  in. 
high  by  llf  wide.  The  three  east  windows  are  all  round-headed, 
and  finished  externally  by  a  plain  chamfer.  In  the  north  wall,  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  near  the  present  floor 
level,  I  some  time  ago  found,  bedded  in  the  old  mortar,  a  portion 
of  roofing  slate.  The  slate  had  a  pin  hole,  and  had  been  well 
dressed.  It  had  apparently  been  used  by  some  of  the  builders  as 
a  levelling  for  the  bed  of  the  stone  immediately  above.  Some  of 
the  stone  dressings  are  a  reddish  freestone,  others  resemble  mill- 
stone grit.  In  some  parts  of  the  building  both  kinds  appear 
indiscriminately  mixed.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  present 
pointed  arch  between  nave  and  chancel,  the  jumble  of  materials  in 
some  places,  the  broken  slate,  and  otjjer  features,  seem  to  suggest 
that  a  much  older  church  may  have  existed  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  one,  and  that  the  present  building  is  much  later  than 
Devorgilla. 
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IV.     The  Old  Cornkilns  at  Bardosh,  Kirkgunzeon.     By  Mr 
Wm.  J.  Maxwell  of  Terregles  Banks. 

On  the  Fann  of  Barclosh,  near  South  wick  Station,  there  are 
a  number  of  circular  pits  which  have  recently  attracted  notice,  and 
although  two  of  them  are  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  as 
Old  Kilns,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  one  should  be  cleared  out 
so  as  to  ascertain  more  exactly  its  construction  and  purpose.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  is  to  shew  that  the  structures  in  ques- 
tion are  old  kilns,  and  that  they  have  probably  been  used  for 
dr3ring  grain  before  grinding  it  in  the  hand-mills  or  querns  formerly 
in  use.  The  one  recently  cleared  out  was  found  to  be  6  ft.  6  in. 
in  depth,  13  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  regularly  contracting 
to  a  diameter  of  4  ft  6  in.  at  the  bottom.  Like  the  others  on  the 
same  farm  it  is  circular,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  firmly 
built  with  rough  stone,  without  lime.  It  has  a  smooth  compact 
floor  of  clay.  At  the  bottom  is  an  aperture  resembling  a  pen  or 
drain,  18  in.  in  width  by  15  in.  in  height.  Two  stones  project 
from  the  circular  wall  towards  the  inside,  apparently  to  serve  as 
steps  in  climbing  out.  At  the  side  on  which  the  ground  is  highest 
there  remain  the  foundations  of  a  rectangular  building  13  J  in.  by 
10 J  ia  inside  measurement.  This  building  is  not  sunk  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  may  have  been  used  for  storing  the 
grain  before  or  after  the  drying  process.  This  kiln  is  about  90 
yards  to  the  south-east  of  Barclosh  farm-steading,  and  about  40 
yards  from  the  road  leading  past  it.  286  yards  further  south,  and 
55  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  parish  road,  there  is  another  kiln 
of  similar  construction  and  dimensions.  About  190  yards  to  the 
south-west  of  that  last  mentioned  and  close  to  the  parish  road, 
there  is  a  third,  and  in  the  copse  or  young  plantation  adjoining,  a 
fourth  kiln — the  last  two  of  somewhat  smaller  size  and  without 
the  rectangular  building  observed  in  connection  with  the  first  two. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  so  many  of  these  kilns  should  be 
found  so  near  together,  but  the  remains  of  other  buildings  show 
that  numerous  dwellings  have  at  one  time  existed  at  this  place. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  copse  and  rough  ground  adjoining 
may  be  noticed  curious  mounds  and  cairns,  which  may  perhaps  be 
natural,  or  thrown  up  in  clearing  the  ground  for  tillage,  but  which 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  ancient  burial-places.  In  Sir 
Herbert  MaxwelFs  work,  I  believe  he  translates  Barclosh  as  mean- 
ing the  Hill  of  the  Trench,  Pit,  or  Grave. 
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15M  April,  1888. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which  Mr  Robert  Murray, 
V.P.,  presided,  the  Secretary  siihmitted  the  following  letter  from 
tbe  Bev.  R.  tt  Taylor,  M.D.,  to  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Weir : 

Liverpool,  1  Peect  Street, 
April  14,  1888. 
1>EAK  Sir, 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  being  the  medium  of  conveying  to 
tbe  "  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society " 
the  gifts  which  I  now  send  of  the  MS.  History  of  the  Parish  and  Town  of 
Dumfries,  written  by  my  grandfather,  the  Rev.  William  Burnside,  D.D., 
fonnerly  minister  of  St.  MichaeFs  Church. 

The  conditions  on  which  I  bestow  the  volume  are  simply  these  : 

1.  That  I  may  have  an  exact  copy  of  the  same. 

2.  That  the  volume  may  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  wish 

to  see  it,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  society. 

3.  That  in  the  event  of  the  society  being  dissolved,  the  MS.  may 

be  given  to  the  Museum  at  present  contained  in  the  Observa- 
tory on  the  Corberry  Hill,  in  the  Parish  of  Troqueer. 
It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  hand  over  this  interesting  narrative  to 
thoee  who  I  know  will  appreciate  it,  and  doing  so  will  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Be  so  good  as  apprise  me  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  volume. 
I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.    H.    TAYLOR. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Weir. 

The  thanks  of  tlie  Council  were  awarded  to  Dr  Taylor  for  his 
pr^ent,  and  to  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Woir  for  being  the  means  of 
procuring  this  valuable  document. 


Field  Meeting,     hth  of  May, 

The  first  excursion  for  the  season  took  place  on  the  5th  May, 
when  a  small  party  inspected  several  objects  of  interest  on  the 
farm  of  Barclosh,  Kirkgunzeon,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  W.  J. 
Maxwell,  Terregles  Banks,  and  Mr  Wellwood  Maxwell  of  Kirk- 
ennan.  A  portion  of  the  walls  of  Barclosh  Tower  is  still  standing, 
although  in  a  very  decayed  condition,  adjacent  to  the  farm-house. 
The  walls  are  over  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  place  has  been  one  of  considerable  strength.  Scarcely  an 
indication  remains  of  the  existence  of  the  castle,  of  which  it  formed 
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a  part,  aiid  which  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Lord  Hemes 
at  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  party  next  inspected  the  old  corn  kilns,  respecting  whicli 
an  interesting  discussion  took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society,  but  despite  much  earnest  investigation  no  fresh  facts  were 
elicited  regarding  them.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
remains  of  buildings  are  always  to  be  found  near  these  kilns,  and 
the  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible  that  a  considerable  popula- 
tion was  at  one  time  maintained  on  what  now  appears  a  stretch  of 
the  most  unpromising  pasture  land  in  the  Stewartry. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Barclosh  Outer  Hill,  where  much 
speculation  was  indulged  in  regarding  a  large  number  of  cairns  of 
stones  which  have  been  built,  without  much  apparent  design,  at 
irregular  intervals  all  over  the  hill.  It  was  suggested  by  some 
members  of  the  party  that  these  cairns  were  erected  by  the  Celts 
to  mark  places  of  sepulchre  ;  but  a  more  prosaic  section  contended 
that  the  ground  had  merely  been  cleared  for  purposes  of  pasturage, 
and  no  carts  being  available  in  those  days  to  transport  the  stones 
to  a  distance,  they  had  been  collected  in  this  way. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  course  of  the 
afternoon,  Mr  W.  J.  Maxwell  presiding.  The  Secretary  intimated 
the  following  additions  to  the  library  since  last  meeting :  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1886-87  ;  of  the 
Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club  (two  parts) ;  the  Belfast  Naturalists' 
Field  Club ;  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  a  Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  Language  ; 
Perforated  Stones  from  California ;  Work  in  Mound  Exploration  ; 
and  a  Bibliography  of  the  Sionan  Language.  Also  two  mono- 
graphs— one  on  the  salt  mines  of  Hallein,  and  the  other  on  an 
Excursion  to  the  Hospice  of  Great  St.  Bernard  by  the  author,  Dr 
E.  H.  Taylor. 


Field  Meeting,     2nd  of  June. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  rain  no  excursion  was  made.     Dr  Taylor, 
of  Liverpool  was  elected  on  honorary  member  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Council 


A  meeting  of  Council  was  held  on  the  29th  June,  at  which 
Mr  Joseph  Wilson   resigned  the  honorary  secretaryship,  on  his 
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removal  to  Fifeshire.  On  the  motion  of  Major  Bowden,  Mr  Wilson 
was  heardjy  thanked  for  his  services  as  secretary,  Messrs  Watson 
and  Morraj  making  complimentary  remarks  upon  the  value  of  his 
exations  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  Mr  Robert  Barbour  was 
ekcted  secretary  till  the  end  of  the  current  session.  The  Council 
agreed  to  present  a  gold  watch  to  Mr  Wilson  as  a  testimonial  in 
rew^tion  of  his  labours  as  secretary.  This  presentation  was 
made  on  the  5th  of  July  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  specially  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose. 


Field  Meeting,     1th  of  July. 

A  party  of  twenty-six  members  from  Dumfries,  who  weie 
joined  on  the  way  by  Dr  Grierson,  president  of  the  Society,  and 
several  members  from  Sanquhar,  making  thirty-five  in  all,  had  a 
circular  drive  on  Saturday,  7th  July,  from  Thomhill,  proceeding 
np  Ae  Valley  of  the  Nith  and  Mennock  Pass  to  Wanlockhead  and 
Leadhills,  and  returning  by  way  of  the  Elvan  and  Dalveen  Passes. 
On  the  way  up  Mennock,  a  halt  was  made  at  a  spot  called  the 
Pangiains,  to  inspect  two  little  grass-grown  grounds,  intersecting 
each  other  in  form  of  a  cross,  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  an 
ancient  place  of  worship.  The  shaft  of  the  cross  is  twelve  yards 
in  length  ;  the  arms  each  measures  seven  yards.  At  Wanlockhead 
the  party  were  conducted  by  Mr  Peter  Stewart,  resident  manager 
of  the  Lead  Mines,  through  the  crushing,  washing,  and  smelting 
wwks,  tie  various  processes  being  explained  to  them,  and  Dr 
Wilson,  of  Wanlockhead,  pointing  out  the  various  minerals  found 
along  with  the  galena.  They  had  also  explained  to  them  the 
methods  employed  in  de&ilverising  the  ore  (according  to  Pattinson's 
patent)  and  extracting  litharge.  At  Leadhills  the  President 
obtained  from  one  of  the  miners  a  few  grains  of  native  gold,  and 
several  of  the  members  procured  samples  of  different  minerals  from 
the  lead  mines. 


Field  Meeting.     %th  of  September. 

The  last  field  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Saturday, 
8th  September,  when  a  party  of  thirteen  left  the  Fountain  by  wag- 
gonette, at  9.30  A.M.  They  first  visited  Springfield  Camp,  near 
Dunscore,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Simpson  and 
Or  Callander.     The  latter  undertook   to  act  as  conductor,  and 
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pointed  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  camp.  The  camp  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  a  span  of  Springfield  Hill, 
and  near  by  is  a  spring  of  water,  from  which  its  name  is  probably 
derived.  The  position  is  one  of  great  strength,  and  it  commands 
a  most  extensive  prospect.  Bumswark  is  in  view ;  and  the 
spectator  overlooks  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nith  downwards,  and 
Glenesslin  valley  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Cairn 
upwards. 

Proceeding  by  way  of  Dunscore  village,  Dalgonar  Bridge,  and 
Glenesslin  to  Sundaywell,  the  fine  single-span  bridge  over  the 
Cairn  at  Dalgonar  Mill  and  the  beautiful  glen  below  were  noted. 
Further  on,  Collieston,  the  ancient  lairdship  of  the  Welshes,  was 
pointed  out,  and  Chapel,  deriving  its  name  from  a  small  church 
which  stood  there,  and  of  which  only  one  stone  is  now  to  be  seen. 
Arriving  at  Sundajrwell,  the  old  tower  was  examined.  The  build- 
ing is  now  so  much  modernised  that  little  of  its  ancient  character 
is  left.  A  panel  over  the  door  bears  a  shield,  above  which  are  the 
initials  I.K.S.W.  [J.  Kirk,  S.  Welsh  ?],  and  below  the  date  1651. 
Sundaywell  Camp,  which  is  little  known,  was  the  next  object  of 
attention.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  Bogrie  HiU  on  a  natural  mound. 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  Springfield,  measuring  about  120  yards 
by  70 ;  but  the  two  camps  resemble  each  other  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  although  more  than  five  miles  apart  in  a  hilly  country, 
they  are  visible  one  from  the  other. 

Proceeding  to  Bogrie  Tower,  the  oak  fern  was  found  in 
abundance  in  the  glen  of  the  burn.  The  tower  which  stood  here 
was  removed  several  years  ago,  but  the  remaining  dwelling-house 
is  of  considerable  age,  and  possesses  some  points  of  interest.  In 
its  walls  and  in  those  of  the  offices  are  a  large  number  of  moulded 
stones  which  belonged  to  the  Old  Tower,  and  they  indicate  that 
the  building  has  been  one  of  some  importance  and  with  character- 
istic features.  There  is  a  panel  inscribed  with  the  initials  IK-IM 
and  the  date  1660.  A  small  circular  camp  at  Bogrie  Hill  was  also 
visited. 

The  return  journey  was  made  by  way  of  the  Glen  of  Lag,  and 
the  remains  of  Lag  Tower  were  examined  with  interest.  Of  it  the 
late  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  says ;  "  I  think  I  never  saw  so 
rude  a  ruin  as  the  tower  of  Lag,  in  the  glen  of  that  name.  Tte 
stones  appear  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the  burn,  and  made  walls 
of,  without  the  help  of  pickaxe  or  chisel — not  a  tree,  or  anything 
like  one,  to  be  seen — nothing  but  huge  round  stones,  and  stunted 
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whin  bushes,  and  a  scanty  rivulet  flowing  between  the  solitary 
braes.  Things,  however,  may  now  be  changed,  for  it  is  more  than 
20  years  since  I  visited  the  Glen  of  Lag."    No  change  is  visible. 


Mr  Richard  Eunmer,  F.L.S.,  of  Dalawoodie,  and  Rev.  Richard 
Simpson,  of  Ihinscore,  were  elected  members  at  a  meeting  pre 
sided  over  by  Mr  R,  Murray,  V.P. 
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fith  October,  1888. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

Mr  James  G.  H.  Starke,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Members, — Mrs  Wm.  M*Dowall,  Cresswell  Terrace,  and 
Mr  John  Smith,  St.  Michael  Street. 

Donations, — The  Secretary  (Mr  Robert  Barbour)  laid  on  the 
table  the  Smithsonian  Report,  1885,  Part  I. ;  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society's  Jounial,  1888,  Part  I. ;  and  the  July  and 
August  numbers  of  the  Essex  Naturalist. 

Secretary's  Report. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  submitted  the  following  report : — 
One  change  has  occurred  during  the  Session  which  deserves 
very  special  mention.  The  Society  has  lost  the  valuable  services 
of  Mr  Wilson,  who  for  several  years  discharged  in  a  most  efficient 
manner  the  duties  of  Honorary  Secretary.  Mr  Wilson  having 
received  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service,  resigned  the  office  in 
consequence  of  leaving  the  town.  The  Society  is  much  indebted 
to  Mr  Wilson's  activity  during  the  time  he  held  office,  and  the 
value  of  his  services  is  fully  recognised. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  membership  of  the  Society 
numbered  223,  comprising  6  life,  197  ordinary,  and  20  correspond- 
ing members,  while  the  Roll-book  at  present  shows  a  membership 
of  209,  7  being  life,  183  ordinary,  and  19  corresponding  members. 
During  the  Session  12  new  members  have  been  elected,  while  26 
names  have  been  taken  oflf  the  roll,  on  account  of  death,  change  of 
residence,  and  a  stricter  scrutiny. 

Seven  winter  meetings  were  held  as  usual  during  the  Session. 
The  average  attendance  was  29.7,  being  a  falling  off  as  compared 
with  last  year,  when  the  average  was  34.  Nineteen  communica- 
tions were  read,  most  of  which  were  of  considerable  local  interest. 
At  the  December  meeting  a  new  code  of  Rules  was  a<lopted,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 
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On  account  of  the  very  unfavoarable  weather  daring  the 
sammer  only  three  of  the  five  Field  Meetings  arranged  were  held, 
and  the  attendance  was  small,  except  at  the  July  excursion,  when 
the  party  numbered  33.  The  districts  visited  were  Southwick, 
Leadhills,  and  Dunscore. 

The  Society's  Transactions  for  Session  1886-87  have  been 
published.  The  volume  contains  the  usual  record  of  the  work 
done  and  the  more  important  of  the  papers  read  during  the  Session. 
Two  of  the  papers  are  accompanied  by  valuable  illustrations.  A 
special  feature  of  the  work  is  an  appendix  containing  a  descriptive 
list  of  articles  exhibited  at  the  Conversazione  held  on  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  October,  1886.  Many  of  the  articles  mentioned 
are  of  historical  value,  and  have  not  before  been  exposed  to  public 
view. 

Science  Gossip,  Nature^  The  Scottish  Naturalist,  and  The 
Journal  of  Botany  have  been  taken  in  during  the  Session  and  cir- 
culated among  the  members. 

The  Museum  and  Library  c^tinue  to  increase,  donations 
having  been  received  at  all  the  winter  meetings  during  the 
S^sion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  James  Lennox,  Mr  Robert  Barbour  was 
thanked  for  his  services  as  secretary. 

Election  of  Office-Bearers. 

President,  Mr  Eichard  Eimmer  of  Dalawoodie ;  Vice-Presid- 
dents,  Major  Bowden,  Messrs  Francis  Maxwell  of  Gribton,  Well- 
wood  Maxwell  of  Kirkennan,  James  G.  H.  Starke  of  Troqueer 
Holm ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  Robert  Barbour ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr 
James  S.  Thomson;  Council — Rev.  William  Andson,  Messrs 
James  Barbour,  James  Davidson,  John  W.  Dods,  James  Lennox, 
William  M'Dowall,  Miles  M*Innes,  John  Neilson,  Thomas  Watson, 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Weir.     Auditor,  Mr  Thomas  Laing. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  presid- 
ent, Dr  Grierson,  which  was  heartily  accorded. 


lOM  November,  1888. 

Mr  Richard  Rimjier,  F.LS.  (the  President),  in  the  Chair. 

New  Members. — Mr  John  Blacklock,  solicitor  ;    Mr  Maxwell 
of  Screel ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Thomson  of  Hightae. 
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Donations, — A  fine  specimen  of  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  pre- 
sented by  Mr  W.  J.  Maxwell  of  Terregles  Banks  ;  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Glasgow  Natural  History  Society ;  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  (1799),  presented  by  Mr 
James  Barbour ;  and  a  stake  alleged  to  be  from  a  lake  dwelling  in 
the  loch  at  Lochmaben,  presented  by  Mr  James  Lennox. 

Mr  J.  G.  H.  Starke  (advocate)  having  briefly  referred  to  the 
loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr  M'DowaU, 
proposed  the  following  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously : — "  That  this  Society  records  its  deep  regret  at  the  sudden 
death  of  its  most  distinguished  member,  Mr  William  M*Dowall, 
F.S.A.,  the  historian  of  Dumfries,  and  desires  that  its  sympathy 
with  his  domestic  circle  in  its  bereavement  be  communicated  to 
his  widow." 

President's  Address. 

The  President  read  a  short  inaugural  address  to  the  following 
effect : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  first  duty  incumbent  upon  mo 
this  evening  is  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  to  your  presidential  chair.  When  your  wish  that  I 
should  become  the  President  of  this  Society  was  first  intimated  to 
me,  I  confess  that,  for  a  moment,  I  was  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
I  could  conscientiously  undertake  the  responsibilities  pertaining  to 
that  office,  but  the  invitation  was  conveyed  to  me  in  terms  so 
cordial  and  so  pressing  that  I  felt  myself  bound  in  conmion 
courtesy  to  accept  it,  and  this  I  did  the  more  readily  because  it 
seemed  to  imply  on  your  part  a  confidence  in  my  ability  to  serve 
you,  which  was  by  me  as  unlooked-for  as  it  is,  I  fear,  unmerited. 
It  will,  however,  be  my  earnest  endeavour,  so  long  as  I  occupy  this 
chair,  to  do  my  little  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
Society. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  progress  which 
has  been  already  made  by  the  Society  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  means  by  which  it  may  best  achieve  that  which  still  remains 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  future.  These  remarks  must,  however, 
be  very  brief,  because  I  rejoice  to  see  that  we  are  to  be  favoured 
with  two  communications  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  more  attractive 
to  you  than  anything  I  have  to  say  this  evening. 

1  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  ot  reading  any  of  the 
Transactions  of  this  Society  except  the  last,  which  has  recently 
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been  issued ;  but  I  gather  from  its  pages  quite  enough  to  enable 
me  to  congratulate  you  heartily  upon  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  archaeological  research,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  branches 
of  natural  history.  As  to  archaeology,  it  would  indeed  be 
"  passing  strange  "  if  we  who  have  our  home  in  this  charming 
district,  teeming  as  it  is  with  monuments  of  the  past,  could  go  on 
our  way  all  heedless  of  such  relics,  which,  silent  though  they  be, 
speak  to  us  in  "  language  more  eloquent  than  words  "  of  days  and 
deeds  which  but  for  them  would  have  been  for  ever  buried  in 
oblivion;  but,  fortunately,  there  are  among  us  those  who  have 
taken  care  to  see  that  treasures  such  as  these  are  not  ignored.  I 
read  with  much  pleasure  in  the  Transactions  alluded  to  several 
interesting  papers  on  this  subject,  especially  those  communicated 
by  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  Coles. 

Passing  on  to  natural  history,  botany  would  seem  to  hold  a 
first  place  in  the  estimation  of  our  members.  This  is  not  surprising, 
and  full  advantage  has  evidently  been  taken  of  the  lavish  manner 
in  which  Flora  has  bedecked  this  district.  In  geology  and 
mineralogy  I  understand  that  good  work  has  been  done.  Zoologists, 
too,  have  not  been  idle,  and  here  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  very 
interesting  and  able  communication  by  Mr  Armistead  on 
"  Atmospheric  and  other  Influences  on  the  Migration  of  Fishes," 
a  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  insecta  have  been  well  looked  after,  especially  by 
Mr  Lennon,  whose  unwearying  zeal  and  energy  in  his  favourite 
pursuit  called  forth  my  admiration,  if  I  mistake  not,  so  long  as 
thirty  years  ago,  and  if  he  has  continued  until  now  to  be  as 
^mrelaxing  in  his  effort  as  he  then  was,  it  must  be  a  very  cunning 
species  which  has  eluded  his  searching  eye. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  moUusca.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  study  of  these  creatures  has,  in  this  district,  been 
Mtherto  greatly  neglected.  If  they  are  looked  down  upon  with  con- 
tempt by  those  who  know  but  little  about  them,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  nothing  which  the  Almighty  has  seen  fit  to 
create  can  possibly  be  unworthy  of  our  contemplation.  To  those, 
however,  who  would  wish  to  make  amends  for  neglected  oppor- 
tunities there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  new  field  for 
research  lies  open  before  them  in  this  locality,  and  to  ilie  it  has 
always  been  a  source  of  intense  pleasure,  so  far  as  natural  history 
IB  concerned,  to  find  myself  on  hitherto  untrodden  ground. 
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Some  of  you  at  least  may  not  be  aware  that  a  few  years  ago 
conchological  maps  of  every  county  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
showing  the  distribution  and  number  of  species  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  then  known  to  occur  in  each  county,  were  from  time  to 
time  being  published,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  that  Dumfries- 
shire stood  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and 
deserving  to  wear  the  dunce's  cap  !  Now,  I  want  some  of  you  to 
help  me  to  blot  out  this  stain  upon  our  character  as  naturalists. 
Of  course  it  is  but  little  that  I  have  been  able  as  yet  to  effect  in 
this  direction,  but  that  little  convinces  me  that  a  diligent  and 
persevering  search  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  mollusca  of  this  district  will  in  the  coming 
year  be  largely  increased,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad,  if  permitted,  to 
speak  to  you  at  greater  length  about  them  than  I  have  been  able  to 
do  this  evening. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  striving  to  do  original  work.  This  Tidll  bring  you  face  to  face 
with  Nature.  Listen  to  her  teachings,  which,  if  rightly  learnt, 
will  help  you  to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  self-pride  which  are  too 
often  wont  to  stay  our  progress,  and  then  she  will  lead  you  step  by 
step  onward  and  upward  until  you  are  enabled  to  form  a  better, 
though  stOl  feeble,  conception  of  the  stupendous  majesty  of 
Nature's  beneficent  Creator. 

Communications. 

I.     An  Ornithological  List  for  the  Parish  of  GUncairn,     By  Mr 
John  Corrie  of  Moniaive. 

The  first  bird  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco 
Feregrinus)^  now  a  rare  bird  in  the  district,  although  common,  I 
believe,  at  one  time,  and  known  to  nest  regularly  on  the  Aucheu- 
strowan,  Lorg,  and  Craigenputtock  crags.  Single  birds  were  seen 
this  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodlea  and  Maxwelton,  but  it  is  un- 
likely they  would  be  allowed  to  nest.  The  Merlin  (Falco  CEsalon\ 
like  the  Peregrine,  is  yearly  becoming  less  common.  During  May 
of  the  present  year  a  pair  nested  on  the  Bogrie  moors,  but  the 
female  was  trapped  and  her  mate  is  said  to  have  been  shot.  The 
Kestral  iJFalco  Tinnunculus)  is  still  a  fairly  common  species,  but 
its  extermination,  like  that  of  all  the  hawks,  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  time.  The  Sparrow  Hawk  (Accipiter  Nisus)  may  be  considered 
rare.  The  Kite  (Milvus  vulgaris)  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite, 
extinct.    When  a  boy,  a  tame  Kite  or  "  Gled  "  as  we  called  it,  was 
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kept  at  the  Craigdarroch  Inn,  Moniai ve.  It  was  allowed  perfect  free- 
dom, but  never  attempted  to  escape.  One  Lamb  Fair  day  a  shep- 
herd s  dog^  having  stolen  a  piece  of  beef,  retired  to  a  quiet  comer  of 
the  itm  jard  to  eat  it.  The  "  Gled  "  happened  to  be  perched  on 
the  roof  of  an  adjoining  outhouse  at  the  time,  and  the  dog  had  no 
sooner  squatted  with  his  prize  than  the  '*  Gled  **  swooped  down 
upon  him,  seized  the  piece  of  beef,  and  bore  it  oflf  to  his  perch, 
the  startled  collie  meanwhile  bolting  up  the  nearest  passage.  The 
Common  Buzzard  (Bufeo  vulgaris)  is  said  to  have  been  common 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  it  is  rarely  met  with  now,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  bird  personally.  The  gamekeeper  on  the  Craigdar- 
roch estate  informs  me  that  he  has  once  or  twice  seen  a  pair  of 
Buzzards  "  sailing  "  down  the  glen  as  far  as  Craigdarroch,  but  they 
always  turned  there  and  made  away  back  again.  When  seen  it 
has  always  been  during  the  winter  months,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  likelihood  of  the  bird  being  met  with  as  a  nesting  species. 

Nocturnal  birds  of  prey  are  represented  by  four  species :  The 
Long-Eared  Owl  (Olus  vulgaris),  which  is  not  common  ;  the  Short- 
Eared  Owl  (Oius  Brachyoius\  rarer  still ;  the  Bam  Owl  {Strix 
Flamtnea)y  which,  down  to  a  few  years  ago,  nested  regularly  at 
Hastings  HaU ;  and  last,  the  Tawny  Owl  (Symium  Stridula), 
our  only  really  common  species.  The  Spotted  Flycatcher 
{Muscicapa  Grisola)  may  be  considered  common.  It  is  a  bird 
unconventional  alike  in  its  choice  of  nest  sites  and  its  selection  of 
materials.  Some  years  ago  we  found  a  nest  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
joiner's  workshop,  built  entirely  of  shavings,  and  placed  in  the 
crevice  of  a  stone  bridge. 

The  Common  Dipper  {Cinclus  Aquaticus\  a  bird  often  spoken 
of  as  scarce,  is  common  in  Glencaim.  It  is  met  with  along  all  our 
streams,  and  there  are  few  places  suited  to  its  habits  where  I  could 
not  undertake  to  find  a  nest.  It  is  one  of  our  earliest  nesting 
species,  and  often  has  its  young  hatched  before  the  majority  of  our 
birds  have  even  thought  about  egg-laying.  I  knew  a  nest  this 
year  in  which  the  brood  was  hatched  during  the  third  week  of 
April.  It  is  unaccountable  to  me  how  the  Dipper  is  so  often 
overlooked  as  a  songster.  An  attractive  bird,  with  a  good  deal  of 
individuality  about  it,  and  therefore  often  described,  it  is  at  the 
some  time  but  rarely  we  see  it  referred  to  as  a  singer.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  a  series  of  well-written  articles  on  bird  life  lately  con- 
tributed to  Good  WordSy  the  writer  includes  the  Dipper  in  his 
list  of  winter  residents,  but  omits  it  in  his  list  of  winter  songsters. 
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— a  most  unmerited  slight,  as  all  who  have  listened  to  the  bird 
will  be  ready  to  testify. 

The  Missel  Thrush  ( Turdus  Viscivorus)  is  common.  Deservedly- 
famous  as  a  songster,  he  is  no  less  gifted  in  the  use  of  bird 
Billingsgate,  and  woe  betide  the  luckless  egg-collecting  wight  upon 
whose  head  is  poured  the  fiill  venom  of  his  wrath  !  The  Fieldfare 
(Turdus  Pilaris)  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  winter  months. 
The  Song  Thrush  (Turdus  Musicus),  I  am  pleased  to  say,  abounds. 
The  Blackbird  (Turdus  Meruia)  is  plentiful,  and  its  near  ally, 
the  Ring  Ouzel  (Turdus  Torquatus),  not  uncommon.  The  Hedge- 
Sparrow  (Accentor  Modularis)  is  common,  and  sociable  as  well. 
Two  years  ago  a  remarkable  instance  of  interrupted  egg-laying 
came  under  my  notice.  A  nest  had  been  built  in  the  garden 
hedge,  and  a  single  egg  laid  therein,  when  the  birds  to  all  appear- 
ance forsook  the  nest.  Six  days  later,  however,  the  birds  re- 
turned, and  re-arranged  the  nest,  when  laying  was  continued. 
The  Robin  (Erythaca  Rubtculd)^  another  lover  of  human  abodes, 
is  met  with  everywhere.  The  Redstart  (Phocnicura  Ruticiila), 
although  occurring  throughout  the  parish,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered common  anywhere.  In  Tynron  district  it  seems  to  be 
much  more  abundant.  On  one  occasion  I  found  no  fewer  than 
three  nests  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tynron  Village.  The 
Whin  Chat  (Saxicola  Rubetrd)  a  bird  we  call  Stonechat  in 
Glencaim,  and  the  Wheatear  (Saxicola  (Enanthe)  are  both  common. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  would  have  described  the  Grasshopper  Warbler 
(Salicaria  Locustella)  as  rare,  but  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  in 
Glencaim  at  least  it  occurs  in  considerable  numbers.  I  had  my 
attention  first  directed  to  the  bird  some  five  or  six  years  ago  when 
rod-fishing  on  the  Cairn,  and  I  have  frequently  heard  it  during 
similar  excursions  since.  The  nest  is  said  to  be  very  difficult  to 
find,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  attributed  my  want 
of  success  in  the  search.  I  have  information  of  a  bird  shot  in  the 
water  of  Ken  district  which,  from  the  description  I  received  of  its 
note  and  plumage,  and,  what  is  still  more  characteristic,  its 
peculiar  habit  of  skulking,  I  have  no  doubt  was  the  Grasshopper 
Warbler.  That  delightful  nocturnal  songster,  the  Sedge  Warbler 
(Salicaria  Phragmitis)  is  common.  During  mid -summer  it  sings 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day,  and  while  some 
people  profess  not  to  care  for  its  hurrying  manner  in  song,  I  have 
often  been  entranced  with  its  melody.  Both  the  Blackcap  (Curruca 
Atricapilla)  and  Wood  Warbler  (Sylvia  Sibilatrix)  are  rare.     The 
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Whitethroat  {Curruca  Cinerea)  and  Willow  Wren  {Sylvia  Trochilus) 
are  fairly  numerous,  while  the  Lesser  Whitethroat  (Carruca 
Syivielia)  and  Chiffchaff  {Sylvia  Hippolais)  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered rare.  The  Grarden  Warbler  {Curruca  Hortensis)  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  must  occur  with  us,  but  I  have  failed  to  recognise 
it  The  Gold-crested  Regulus  {Regulus  Cristatus)^  the  smallest 
not  only  of  British  but  of  European  birds,  and  one  of  the  prettiest, 
is  not  uncommon.  It  is  our  only  species  that  builds  a  hanging 
nest,  and  the  structure,  in  compactness  and  beauty  and  architecture, 
is  only  rivalled  by  that  of  the  Chaffinch.  The  Wren  {Troglodytes 
Vulgaris)  is  plentiful,  and  a  favourite  with  everybody.  Strange 
sites  are  often  selected  for  nesting,  and  great  ingenuity  shown  in 
concealment.  We  once  saw  a  nest  built  in  a  tuft  of  waterdrifb 
which  a  flooded  stream  had  left  suspended  from  the  branch  of  an 
overhanging  tree.  On  another  occasion  we  found  a  nest  concealed 
in  a  clump  of  polopody  fern  on  the  rocky  face  of  Craigen- 
puttock  Moor,  a  site  which  appeared  much  better  suited  to  the 
hawk  than  to  the  tiny  wren.  The  Creeper  {Certhia  Familiaris) 
can  scarcely  be  considered  rare,  but  it  is  retired  and  unobtrusive 
in  habits,  and,  on  that  account,  often  overlooked.  The  Great  Tit 
(Parus  Major)  is  met  with  sparsely  throughout  the  parish.  It  is 
a  bird  endowed  with  great  strength  of  bill,  and  we  have  seen  it 
break  the  shell  of  a  hazel-nut  with  ease.  In  autumn  the  sharp 
tap-tap  of  its  bill  in  the  nut  woods  may  often  be  heard  when  the 
bird  itself  is  unseen.  The  Blue  Tit  {Parus  Cceruleus)  is  common. 
The  Cole  Tit  {Parus  Ater)  and  Long-Tailed  Tit  {Parus  Candatus) 
are  both  somewhat  scarce.  When  I  have  seen  the  latter  at  all  it 
has  usually  been  in  flocks  of  six  or  more  intent  upon  some  winter 
food  foray.  The  Bohemian  Waxwing  {Bofnbycilla  Garrula)  was 
seen  once  many  years  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Hastings  Hall — the 
only  instance  of  its  occurrence.  Among  the  Motacillidse,  the  Pied 
Wagtail  {Motacilla  Alba)  is  the  only  really  resident  variety,  and  it 
is  Ukewise  the  most  common.  The  Grey  Wagtail  {Motacilla 
Boarula)y  the  handsomest  of  its  class,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  plentiful  bird.  During  the  winter  months  it  is  entirely  absent. 
Ray's  Wagtail  {Motacilla  Flava),  the  smallest  of  the  wagtails,  is 
also  the  least  common.  I  have  seen  it  in  one  locality  for  several 
years  in  succession,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  it  occurs  anything 
like  generally.  The  Tree  Pipit  {Anthus  Arboreus)  is  not 
uncommon.  The  Meadow  Pipit  {Anthus  Pratensis)  is  abundant. 
The  Sky  Lark   {Alauda  Atvensis)^    our    "feathered    Pan,"    as 
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Anderson  calls  it,  carols  over  all    our  meadows.      The  Sncw 
Bunting  (Plectrophanes  Niv  Lis)  has  only  been  seen  onca     The 
Common  Bunting  {Emberiza  Miliaria)^  although  recorded  for  the 
lower  portions  of  the  parish,  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  dis- 
tributed.    The  Black-Headed  Bunting  (Emberiza  Schotniclus)  is 
not  by  any  means  an  uncommon  bird,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  at  any 
great  distance  from  its  nesting  haunts — the  rushy   margins   of 
streams  or  marshes.     The  Yellow  Hammer  (Emberiza  Citritulld) 
is  still  a  common  species,  although  sadly  reduced  in  numbers  by 
recent  severe  winters.     The  Chafl&nch  {Fringilla  Coelebs)  is  almost 
as  common  as  the  ubiquitous  House  Sparrow,  and,  despite  his 
handsome  coat,  almost  as  little  prized.     He  sings  a  good  song, 
nevertheless,  and  builds  the  prettiest  nest  of  all  our  British  birds. 
The  Mountain  Finch  (Fringilla  Montifringilla)  is  known  to  us  as 
an  occasional  visitor  only.   The  House  Sparrow  (Passer  Domesticus) 
is  met  with  everywhere.      The  larger  number  build  their  nests 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  build  on 
trees.     When  a  tree  is  selected  the  structure  is  invariably  lai^ 
and  ugly.     The  Greenfinch  (Coccothraustes  Chloris)  occurs  plenti- 
fully.     The  Goldfinch   (Carduelis  Elegans\   a  common  enough 
bird,  I  believe,  at  one  time,  must  now  be  considered  rare.     The 
Siskin  (Carduelis  Spinus)  is  occasionally  seen  as  a  visitor,  but  it  has 
never  been  known  to  nest   The  Common  Linnet  (Linota  Cannabina) 
is  abundant.   The  Mountain  Linnet  (Linota  Montium)  visits  us  from 
time  to  time  in  flocks.     One  winter,  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  caught 
two  of  these  birds  in  the  hand  by  simply  following  a  flock  of  them 
and  imitating  their  feeding  note.     The  Lesser  Eedpoll  (Linota 
Linaria)   is  rare   even   as  a  visitor.     The   Bullfinch   (Pyrrhuia 
Vulgaris)^  although  seen  here  and  there  throughout  the  parish, 
occurs  in  no  great  numbers  anywhere.     The  Starling   (Stumus 
Vulgaris)  in  Glencaim,   as  elsewhere,   is  becoming  increasingly 
common.     A  generation  ago  starlings  were  almost  unknown,  and 
I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  first  starling  seen  in  Glencaim 
was  sold  for  half-arsovereign,  and  the  bird  was  a  dead  one.    The 
Raven  (Corvus  Corax)  down  to  within  recent  years  nested  regularly 
on  the  face  of  Auchenstrowan  Crag,  but  the  site  has  now  been 
abandoned,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other  in  the  parish  or 
its  vicinity.     The  birds,  however,  are  still  seen  at  intervals.    The 
Crow  (Corvus  Corone)  is  common,  and,  I  need  scarcely  say,  so  is 
the  Rook  (Conms  Frugilegus),     It  is  a  popuhir  belief  in  the  South 
of  Scotland  that  crow  nest-building  commences  on  the  first  Sabbath 
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of  March ;  but  if  this  is  so,  the  birds  would  appear  to  get  confused 
in  their  dates  occasionally,  as  we  have  seen  them  re-habilitating 
their  old  homes  as  early  as  the  second  week  in  February.     In 
Chambers's   "  Book  of  Days,"  the  twelfth  day  after  Candlemas 
(0.  S.)  is  similarly  associated  with  the  nesting  habits  of  the  crow  ; 
and  we  are  told  the  Rev.  Dr  Waugh  used  to  relate  that,  on  his 
retom  from  the  first  year*s  session  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
his  father's  gardener  undertook  to  give   him  a  few  lessons  in 
natural   history.      Among  other  things  he  told   him  that  the 
"  craws  "  (rooks)  always  began  building  twelve  days  after  Candle- 
mas.   Wishing  to  show  off  his  lemming,  young  Waugh  asked  the 
old  man  if  the  craws  counted  by  the  old  or  by  the  new  style,  just 
then  introduced  by  Act  of  Parliament.     Turning  upon  the  young 
student  a  look  of  contempt,  the  old  gardener  said  ;  "  Young  man, 
craws  care  naething  for  Acts  of  Parliament."    We  are  disposed  to 
think  they  care  just  as  little  for  popular  beliefs,  and  that  in  the 
matter  of  nest-building  they  observe  no  hard  and  fast  rule  whatso- 
ever.    The  truth  is  that  by  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  or  even  the 
twelfth  day  after  Candlemas,  nest-building  has  become  so  general 
that  even  the  unobservant  can  no  longer  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact.     The  Jackdaw  (Corvus  Moneduld)  is  plentiful.     A  few  nest 
in  ruined  buildings  and  in  chimneys,  but  the  greater  number  make 
use    of    rabbit    burrows.      When   White  wrote    his  delightful 
"Natural  History  of  Selbome,"  this  habit  of  nesting  in  burrows 
was  considered    something    very  remarkable,  but  we    suppose 
instances  of  its  occurrence  are  now  known  to  be  frequent.     The 
Magpie  (Pica   Caudata)  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  extirpated. 
Our  welcome  visitor,  the  Cuckoo  {Cuculus  Canoms)  is  common. 
This  bird's  peculiar  habits  of  nidification  are  well  known,  but  I 
have  an  incident  which  is  probably  unique.     Robert  Currie,  shep- 
herd at  Castlehill,  in  the  parish  of  Durrisdeer,  while  on  his  usual 
morning  round  of  inspection  among  the  sheep  stock  under  his  care, 
noticed  a  young  bird  lying  on  the  ground.    Lifting  it,  and  looking 
about  him,   he  discovered   a  nest,  which   contained  a    similar 
birdling,  not  far  off,  and  in  this  nest  he  placed  the  birdling  he  had 
picked  up.     Next  morning,  on  making  a  return  visit  to  the  spot, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  bird  outside  the  nest  again.     He 
replaced  it  once  more,  but  soon  afterwards  found  it  outside  as 
before — this  time  dead  from  exposure.     He  then  discovered  that 
botti  of  the  birds  were  young  cuckoos,  and  each  being  actuated  by 
the  instinct  to  eject  its  fellow-occupant  from   the  nest.      The 
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sanguinary  struggle  had  proceeded  until  one  of  the  combatants 
succumbed,  a  victim  to  the  instinct  of  its  kind.  That  richest 
plumaged  of  British  birds,  the  Kingfisher  {Alcedo  Ispida)  is  rare. 
The  only  place  I  have  ever  seen  it  is  on  the  Cairn,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Maxwelton.  The  Swallow  {Hirundo  Rustica)^  the  Martin 
(Hirundo  Urbica\  and  the  Sand  Martin  {Hirundo  Riparia)  are  all 
common.  A  few  Swifts  {Cypselus  Apus)  still  nest  with  us,  but  it 
is  a  rare  bird  compared  with  what  it  was  at  one  time.  A  two- 
storey  thatched  house  which  occupied  a  somewhat  isolated  site  in 
our  little  town  of  Moniaive  used  to  be  a  favourite  nesting  place, 
but  the  house  was  pulled  down  some  years  ago,  and  the  birds  have 
never  returned  in  anything  like  the  same  numbers  since.  The 
Night  Jar  (Caprimuigus  Europaus)  is  said  to  nest  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  nooks  of  the  parish,  but  I  never  even  saw  the  bird 
personally  until  this  summer,  when  a  single  bird  was  observed  for 
two  nights  in  succession  hawking  for  moths  in  my  own  garden. 
The  Ring  Dove  {Coiumba  Palumbus)  is  abundant.  This  year  I 
found  a  Ring  Dove's  nest,  containing  young,  placed  in  a  hawthorn 
tree  at  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  side  by  side  with  it  a  nest  of  the  blackbird  containing  eggs. 
The  low  elevation  for  a  Ring  Dove's  nest  and  the  companionship 
appeared  to  me  alike  remarkable.  The  Pheasant  (Phasianus 
Colchims)  is  common,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Black 
Grouse  (Tetrao  Tetrix\  the  Red  Grouse  {Lagopus  Scoticus),  and 
the  Common  Partridge  (Pedrix  Cinerea).  The  Gulden 
Plover  {Charadrius  Pluvialis)  is  met  with  on  all  our 
hills.  The  Lapwing  ( Vanellus  Cristatus)  is  plentiful.  This  bird, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  careful  mother,  and  in  the  stirring  days  of 
persecution  her  watchfulness  against  intrusion  is  said  to  have 
often  proved  fatal  to  the  lonely  wanderers  on  the  moors  and  fells. 
The  Heron  {Ardea  Cinerea)  is  not  uncommon  in  the  district,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  circumstance  that  we  have  an  old-established 
heronry  at  Craigmuie.  The  most  of  the  trees  were  unfortunately 
blown  down  during  the  gales  of  December,  1883,  and  January, 
1884,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  has  been  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  birds  since.  The  Curlew  (Numenius  Arquata) 
is  very  common.  The  Common  Red-Shank  {Totanus  Calidris)  we 
have  recorded  for  one  locality.  Loch  Urr,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Dumfriesshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire,  where  a  few  pairs 
annually  come  to  breed.  The  Common  Sand-Piper  (Totanus 
Hypoleucd)  is  met  with  along  all  our  streams.  The  Wood- 
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cock  (Scolopax  Rusticola)  is  common  as  a  winter  visitor,  and,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  not  infrequent  as  a  nesting  species.     Last 
Binmner,  for  instance,  a  pair  took  up  their  quarters  in  a  small 
plantation  on  the  Glencaim  side  of  the  hill-ridge  separating  Glen- 
caim  from  Tynron.     The  cry  of  the  birds  was  often  heard  on  still 
nights,  and  the  locality  being  a  suitable  nesting  one,  I  have  not 
a  doubt  the  birds  remained  to  breed.     Sportsmen  speak  of  the 
woodcock  as  "  a  hard- winged  bird,"  and  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  it  can  recognise  it  at  once  by  the  rattle  of  its  wings  on  taking 
to  flight.     Another  peculiarity  is  the  eyes,  which  are  remarkably 
large  and  fine,  hence  Butler  in  his  "  Hudibras  "  speaks  of  men 
"  finding  woodcocks  by  their  eyes."     In  marshy  tracts  throughout 
the  parish  the  Common  Snipe  {Scolopax  Gallinago)  occurs  plenti- 
fully.    The  Jack  Snipe  {Scolopax  Gallinula),  a  much  smaller  and 
scarcer  bird  than  the  preceding,  is  somewhat  rare.     I  am  disposed 
to  think  it  remains  to  nestle,  but  cannot  speak  positively  as  to 
this.    It  has  been  seen  about  the  commencement  of  August,  and, 
if  not  a  nesting  species,  August  seems  a  late  month  to  leave  and 
an  early  one  to  return.     The  Land-Eail  {Crex  Fratensis)  may  be 
considered  common.     The  Moor  Hen  {Gallinula  Chloropus)  in- 
habits all  our  streams.     The  Coot  {Fulica  Atra)  is  not  uncommon 
on  lochs  outside  the  parish  boundaries.     Inside  the  parish  it  is 
rather  a  rare  bird.     Both  the  Wild  Duck  {Anas  BoscJias)  and  Teal 
{Anas  Creccd)  are  fairly  common.     The  .Widgeon  {Anas  Penelope) 
occurs  as  a  winter  visitor.     I  am  told  that  some  few  birds  remain 
throughout  the  breeding  season,  but  I  have    been   unable  to 
authenticate  this.     Single  specimens  of  the  Golden  Eye  {Fuligula 
Clangula)  and  the  Goosander  {Mergus  Merganser)  have  been  shot 
within  recent  years  on  the  Cairn,  and  the  stuffed  specimens  are 
preserved   in  the  gun-room    at  Crawfordton  House.      Another 
species  of  duck,   said  to  be  rare,   was  shot    by    Mr    William 
Davidson,  gamekeeper  on  CraMrfordton,  near  to  Snade  Mill  some 
three  years  ago.     The  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick  {Podiceps  Minor) 
was  seen  by  me  on  the  Cairn  during  the  winter  of  1885,  and  I 
have  since  found  it  nesting  on  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  lochs  in 
the  parish.     It  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  water  birds 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  if  proprietors  would  only  instruct 
their    keepers    to    preserve,   I  am  disposed  to  think  it   might 
become  much  more  common  than  it  presently  is.     The  Common 
Cormorant  {Phalacrocorax   Carbo)  is  a  regular  visitor  to  Loch 
Urr,  and  has  even  been  seen  within   a  few  hundred  yards  of 
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Moniaive — surely  a  remarkable  record  for  an  inland  parish  such 
as  Glencaim.       The    Black-Headed    Gull    {Larus    Redibundus) 
abounds  during  the  summer  months,  and  large  numbers  annually 
breed  on  the  little  rocky  islet  in  Loch  Urr.       During  winter 
they  leave  the  district,   although    a    few    may    return   during 
seasons     of      exceptional      mildness.        The    Common      Giill 
{Larus  Canus\  though  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  Ridibundus^ 
occurs  in  considerable  numbers  during  summer,  but  is  less  common 
in  winter.     The  Great  Black-Backed  Gull  {Larus  Marinus)  is  not 
infrequent  as  a  visitor  during  the  winter  and  spring  month& 
When  seen  it  is  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and,  being 
anything  but  dainty  in  its  tastes,  it  doubtless  helps  to  keep  our 
waters  pure  and  sweet.     It  is  not  a  lovable  bird,  however,  and,  as 
it  is  the  last  on  our  list,  we  half  regret  having  adopted  an  arrange- 
ment which  compels  us  to  close  our  references  to  the  Birds  of 
Glencairn  with  one  that  is  so  ill-favoured. 

Note, — Glencaim  and  Tynron  being  conterminous  parishes,  a 
comparison  of  the  two  lists  may  not  be  without  interest  The 
Tynron  list  comprises  eighty-six  birds  \  the  Glencairn  list  ninety 
nine  birds,  or  one  hundred  inclusive  of  one  doubtfuL  Three 
species  included  by  Mr  Brown  in  his  Tynron  list  are  absent  from 
my  Glencaim  list,  while  sixteen  species  recorded  for  Glencaim  are 
absent  in  Tynron.  Of  these  fully  one-half  are  water  birds,  clearly 
showing  that  the  want  of  a  loch  of  any  considerable  size  is  the 
reason  why  Tynron,  a  district  otherwise  admirably  suited  to  bird 
life,  falls  so  far  short  of  Glencaim. 


II.     The  Birds  of  Upper  NitJisdale.     By  Anstruther  Davidson, 
M.D.,  of  Sanquhar. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  carefully  observing*  and 
recording  the  numbers  and  habits  of  the  avifauna  of  this  district 
Some  of  these  records  I  have  transcribed  for  your  benefit  to-night, 
chiefly  those  dealing  with  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  our 
native  birds.  It  would  sen^e  no  good  purpose  to  enumerate  the 
migratory  species,  as  these  are  almost  similar  to  migrants  in  other 
localities,  only  a  very  few  notable  captures  having  been  recorded, 
so  I  will  proceed  to  the  account  of  the  birds  that  breed  in  Upper 
Nithsdale,  including  thereby  the  parishes  of  Sanquhar  and 
Kirkconnell. 
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First  m  order  comes  the  Fasseres^  the  most  important  in  this 
district,  numbering  41  out  of  a  total  of  67.     Of  these  the  Missel 
Tbrnsh  and  Blackbird  are  both  common,  the  former  more  wary  and 
cmming",  electing  the  less  frequented  woods,  while  the  "  blackie  " 
shows  a  decided  attachment  to  the  haunts  of  man.     The  Song 
Thrush  is  comparatively  a  rare  bird.     Of  the  Ring  Ousel  this  is 
par  excellence  the  home.     In  every  rocky  glen  or  rugged  moun- 
tain scar  his  impudent  chatter  may  be   heard.     With  his  nest 
firmly  planted  on  the  ledge  of  a  steep  rock  or  buried  in  the  heather 
bush  on  an  overhanging  crag  in  some  lonely  glen,  he  rears  his 
voracious  brood  in  complete  security.     The  same,  or  presumably 
the  same,  pair  return  year  after  year  to  the  same  place  to  breed, 
and  the  nests  of  many  seasons  can  be  found  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other.     Some  glens  are,  for  no  apparent  reason,  more  affected 
than  others.     In  one  of  these,  not  more  than  a  mile  long,  I  in  one 
season  saw  five  nests,  and  from  the  number  of  birds  concluded 
that  still  others  existed.     In  such  circumstances  suitable  sites  are 
not  alwa3rs  available,  and  he  contents  himself  with  building  on  the 
edge  of  a  sheep  drain  or  sloping  knoll.    Solitary  and  wary  in  their 
breeding  habits,  they  avoid  the  more  frequented  country.     Once 
only  have  I  found  them  forgetful,  but  the  place  (the  Holm  woods) 
being  too  public  they  forsook  it  when  half  the  eggs  had  been  laid. 
They  begin  to  build  very  shortly  after  their  arrival,  in  the  end  of 
April,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  nest  being  destroy ed,rapidly  build  anew. 
In  one  instance,  when  the  nest  was  robbed  of  4  eggs  on  April  24, 
the  birds  built  again  near  the  same  site,  and  by  March  9  had  again 
4  eggs.     These  having  been  removed  by  some  wanton  boys,  they 
again  renewed  their  toil,  and  had  built  and  replenished  a  new 
abode  by  the  19th.     Being  again  robbed  they  refused  to  build 
again,  no  doubt  thinking  that  3  nests  and  12  eggs  in  30  days  were 
sufficient  to  command  greater  success.     For  the  remainder  of  the 
season  they  frequented  their  unfortunate  haunt  and  returned  next 
season,  when,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  they  were  successful  in  rearing 
a  vigorous  brood.     The  Wheatear,  Whinchat,  Redbreast,  Wren, 
Willow  Wren,  and  Hedge  Sparrow  are  all  common.     The  Red- 
start and  Sedge  Warbler  are  somewhat  rare,  the  latter  particularly 
so,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  suitable  breeding  ground  here, 
though  common  enough  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Nith  from 
Thomhill  downwards.      The  Dipper  comes  next,   and,  like  the 
ubiquitous  sparrow,  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  habit  of  utilising  the 
crevices  and  holes  in  bridges  and  tree  roots,  instead  of  building  a 
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proper  nest.  In  this  utilitarian  age  we  can  sympathise  with  his 
evolutionary  progress,  as  his  original  nest  is  almost  the  size  of  a 
small  bee  hive,  and  must  entail  a  vast  amount  of  labour.  I  show 
you  here  one  such  nest,  built  behind  a  waterfall,  lined  outside  with 
a  suflScient  covering  of  moss  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water, 
which  is  also  precluded  by  the  entrance  being  formed  below. 
Though  the  nest  is  so  large,  let  not  the  uninitiated  think  they  are 
easily  discovered.  The  Dipper  chooses  the  site  with  considerable 
care,  the  secrecy  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  mossy  covering  of 
ite  nest  so  closely  harmonising  with  the  surroundings.  Unlike 
most  of  our  birds  he  prefers  to  stay  throughout  the  winter,  and 
year  after  year  selects  the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  site  whereon 
to  build,  and  with  a  sublime  indifference  to  climatic  influence  has 
his  nest  regularly  built  and  four  or  five  eggs  deposited  by  the  14th 
of  April.  Mr  Brown,  in  speaking  of  this  bird,  says  :  "  The  same 
nest  is  used  year  after  year  unless  carried  away  by  floods."  My 
observations  show  entirely  the  reverse.  I  have  never  found 
them  re-occupying  the  old  nest,  but  if  by  design  or  otherwise  the 
nest  has  been  removed,  they  re-build  in  the  same  place,  and  to 
ensure  their  doing  so  it  has  of  late  been  my  habit  to  remove  the 
nest  when  the  brood  has  departed.  Only  once  have  I  observed 
them  re-occupying  a  nest  which  had  been  robbed  and  partially 
destroyed.  The  Whitethroat  and  Crested  Wren  are  fairly  com- 
mon. The  Garden  Warbler  is  rare,  only  one  instance  of  its 
nesting  having  come  under  my  observation.  Of  the  Tits  family 
the  Blue  and, Great  Tit  only  are  foimd.  The  Pied  or  Grey  Wag- 
tails are  the  only  representatives  of  that  family.  The  latter,  in 
spite  of  considerable  persecution,  is  able  by  its  retiring  habits  and 
cunning  choice  of  nest  to  exist,  though  in  decreasing  numbers. 
The  Meadow  Pipit,  Tree  Pipit,  Chaffinch,  and  Skylark  are  very 
common,  as  also  are  the  Martin,  Sand  Martin,  and  Swallow.  The 
House  Sparrow  is  everywhere  except  at  Wanlockhead.  The 
Spotted  Fly -catcher.  Greenfinch,  and  Yellow  Hammer  are  com- 
paratively rare,  though  the  latter  are  familiar  enough  as  winter 
visitors  to  the  farmers'  grain  yards.  The  Fly-catcher  being  a  late 
builder  is  not  easily  discovered.  By  the  nest  shown  you  you  will 
observe  this  bird  has  chosen  an  unusual  site,  having  built  its  nest 
inside  that  of  a  blackbird's. 

In  the  Euchan  Woods,  the  Tree  Creeper  is  not  uncommon,  but 
so  far  I  have  failed  to  find  its  nest.  The  Reed  Bunting  and 
Bullfinch  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  wooded  glens  and  rushy 
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moors.  The  Goldfinch  is  very  rare.  Only  twice  have  I  known  it 
to  nest  in  the  last  four  years — once  in  Kirkconnell  and  once  in 
Sanquhar.  The  Conunon  Linnet  probably  breeds  in  the  district,  but 
I  have  so  far  failed  to  locate  it  The  Twite  and  Stonechat  have 
been  reported — the  former,  I  think,  correctly,  but  the  latter,  I 
think,  must  have  been  a  mistake,  as  I  have  never  seen  the  bird  at 
any  time.  Starlings  and  Swifts  occupy  all  the  favourable  sites  in 
the  walls  of  the  old  castle  and  other  buildings.  The  Swifts,  being 
late  arrivals  find  the  democratic  sparrows  in  possession  of  every 
available  hole,  and  the  first  week  or  so  is  occupied  with  their 
uncompensated  eviction,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  dis- 
puted premises,  after  which  their  shrill  screaming  is  little  heard 
till  their  brood  is  hatched  and  they  congregate  again  for  the 
autumn  migration.  The  Magpie  and  Carrion  Crow  still  continue 
to  flourish  in  spite  of  guns  and  traps.  Jackdaws  nest  in  many  of 
the  chimney  stalks  in  the  town,  but  their  chief  strongholds  are  the 
rocky  steeps  in  Kello,  Spango,  and  Polveoch  bums.  Though 
there  is  but  one  rookery  in  the  district,  yet  it  is  large  enough  to 
supply  rooks  for  the  whole  shire.  Much  has  been  written  for  and 
agamst  this  bird,  and  my  own  observations  lead  me  to  regard  him 
as  being  quite  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  His  principles  are  purely 
Socialistic — minus  the  dynamite.  See  him  as  he  alights  on  the 
farmer's  field,  and  paces  with  slow  and  dignified  stride,  with  head 
erect  and  swelling  breast — ^why  he  seems  to  be  lord  of  the  soil,  or 
at  least  gives  you  the  impression  that  he  believes  every  rood  of 
ground  should  maintain  its  rook.  In  this  country  they  are  far  too 
numerous.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  useful,  more  especially  in 
the  autumn,  when,  retiring  to  the  hills,  they  consume  the  larv»  so 
destructive  to  the  pasture.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  season  he 
is  a  thief  and  a  robber,  living  by  reaping  on  what  he  bestowed  no 
labour.  It  was  not  always  so,  however.  The  rook,  like  the  genus 
homo^  was  created  with  perfectly  innocent  tastes,  but  he,  too,  fell, 
became  civilised,  and  from  being  chiefly  an  insect  feeder,  he  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  grain,  potatoes,  and  other  useful  cereals.  This 
is  where  he  is  at  present.  To  what  depths  he  may  attain,  tune 
only  can  tell.  In  the  nesting  season  their  depredations  among 
^gs  are  simply  enormous.  They  make  no  distinction,  but  quarter 
the  fields  systematically,  take  every  Qgg  or  young  bird,  either 
eating  them  near  the  spot  or  carrying  them  home  to  their  nests. 
When  the  rook  has  removed  the  last  egg  he  very  carefully  turns 
over  the  lining  of  the  nest  as  if  to  ensure  his  having  secured 
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the  whole.  I  have  often  wondered  at  this  habit,  and  think  it  has 
been  acquired  in  the  robbing  of  nests  of  those  birds  like  grouse 
and  duck,  whose  eggs  are  so  carefully  covered  when  the  parent 
bird  is  absent  The  lapwing  alone  of  all  birds  nesting  in  the  open 
can  by  his  "  right  arm  "  hold  his  own  against  the  crow ;  but  he  is 
sometimes  outwitted  by  the  superior  cunning  of  the  enemy.  An 
illustration  of  this  was  given  me  by  an  eye-witness,  who  observed 
a  crow  fly  away  after  a  series  of  futile  attempts  on  the  lapwing's 
nest.  In  a  short  time  after  he  returned  with  two  companions,  who 
successfully  enticed  the  lapwing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
nest,  and  left  the  other  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  plunder.  In 
another  instance,  where  two  crows  discovered  and  failed  to  dislodge 
a  wild  duck,  different  tactics  were  enforced.  Apparently  conscious 
that  all  comes  to  them  who  can  but  wait,  they  laid  siege  to  the 
nest,  and  for  two  days  one  of  them  remained  on  the  ground,  and 
eventually  seized  the  opportunity  when  the  duck  had  gone  for  his 
diurnal  constitutional,  and  plundered  the  whole.  Of  all  the 
feathered  tribes,  the  sparrow  alone  seems  to  understand  the  crow. 
He  builds  his  nest  among  the  very  twigs  the  crow  has  gathered 
as  the  foundation  of  his  nest,  and  there  rears  his  brood  unmolested 
by  the  abstract-minded  thief  who  sits  above  him.  For  many  year» 
a  pair  of  Ravens  have  nested  in  the  parish.  Two  seasons  ago  they 
attempted  to  build  on  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock  which  they 
frequent,  but  the  wind  carried  it  away,  and  they  had  to  renew 
their  work  on  more  suitable  foundation.  Next  year  the  same  thing 
was  attempted,  and  again  it  failed.  I  shall  watch  with  interest 
whether  next  season  they  have  profited  by  their  failures.  The 
Cuckoo  is  common  ;  in  Euc'^n  glen  even  abundant.  I  once  saw 
ten  in  a  flock  there.  The  dates  of  their  arrival  for  the  last  three 
years  have  been  April  28,  April  7,  and  May  4.  The  Night  Jar  is 
very  rare.  One  pair,  however,  have  for  years  nested  in  the  Holm 
woods.  The  Tawny  Owl  and  fjong-eared  Owl  are  both  natives. 
The  former  is  common  ;  the  latter  rare,  and  limited  to  one 
locality.  The  hilly  nature  of  this  district  favours  the  continuance 
of  birds  of  prey,  and  we  can  still  find  the  Peregrine,  Merlin, 
Kestrel,  and  Sparrow  Hawk.  The  Peregrine  has  of  late  only  ap- 
peared as  a  visitor  in  the  spring,  but  for  many  years  it  nested 
regularly  in  Kirkconnel  parish.  The  game  little  Merlin,  nesting  in 
the  heather  far  among  the  hills,  defies  extermination.  The  Sparrow 
Hawk,  more  accessible,  is  gradually  becoming  scarcer,  and  may 
soon  be  extinct.     The   Kestrel,  being  more  harmless   than  the 
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others,  is  quite  common,  there  being  scarcely  an  outlying  glen  in 
which  his  rude-shaped  ne^Jt  may  not  be  found.     That  the  Ring 
Dove  exists  you  have  but  to  ask  the  fanners.     Of  game  birds  we 
have  the  usual   group— Red   and  Black  Grouse,  Partridge,  and 
Pheasant — and  all  in  abundance.     The  Corncrake  or  Landrail  is 
conmK>n,  arriving  usually  on  the  13th  May.     A  few  paurs  of  Moor- 
hen and  at  least  one  pair  of  Coots  breed  among  the  sedges  near  the 
Xith.     Curlews  and  Lapwings  are  very  abundant.     Last  season, 
on  account  of  the  cold  spring,  they  were  almost  absent  from  the 
bills,  and  in  consequence  more  than  usually  numerous  on  the 
plains.    The  Curlew  is  one  of  our  most  regular  migrants,  almost 
always  arriving  in  the  first  week  of  March.     Grolden  Plover  and 
Snipe  are  present  in  fair  abundance.   The  SandjMper,  or  Sandwhaup, 
as  it  is  locally  called,  is  somewhat  common  on  the  Nith  and  tribu- 
tari^,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  to  build  so  cunningly  its  numbers 
will  continue  to  increase.     This  season  a  pair  of  Redshanks  nested 
on  Sanquhar  Moor,  but  the  possibility  of  their  return  was  rendered 
improbable  by  the  boy  who  observed  it  bowling  over  the  bird  with 
a  stone  and  securing  the  eggs.     So  far  this  is  the  only  instance  I 
know  of  its  having  attempted  to  breed  in  the  district,  though 
common  enough   at  Cumnock,  where,   however,   the    ground  is 
more  suitable.   A  few  pairs  of  Herons  have  for  many  years  occupied 
some  large  fir  trees  in  the  woods  around,  and  have  so  secluded 
themselves  as  to  escape  general  observation.     Pour  years  ago  a 
few  Black-headed  Gulls  bred  on  the  small  island  in  the  Black  Loch 
on  the  Town  Moor.     In  the  seasons  following  the  numbers  were 
90  increased  that  the  eggs  literally  covered  the  island,  and  some, 
unable  to  find  accommodation  there,  build  themselves  nests  like 
little  boats  on  the  floating  leaves  of  the  water-lilies  and  bogbean. 
'  Of  the  duck  tribe,  only  the  Teal  and  Mallard  remain  throughout  the 
summer.     The  former  is  very  rare  and  not  a  regular  breeder ;  but 
the  latter  is  common,  and  I  think  increasing  in  numbers.   Contrary 
to  its  usual  habit,  it  here  generally  builds  in  the  hollows  of  some 
rocky  steep  or  overhanging  ledge  from  5  to  20  feet  above  the 
river  bed,  and  with  true  maternal  forethought  nests  always  above 
a  pool.    When  the  young  are  hatched  the  duck  must  carry  her 
young  to  the  water,  or  drop  them  over  into  the  water  beneath,  an 
expedient  certain  to  prove  disastrous  had  she  not  chosen  her  nest 
over  the  deepest  part.     Year  after  year  they  return  to  the  same 
^und.     A  gentleman  in  Kirkconnel,  who  intei-ests  himself  in  the 
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species,  sliowed  me  a  hollow  where  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  a  duck  had  regularly  hatched  her  brood.     At  the  time  we 
visited  it  ten  eggs  had  been  laid,  and  through  all  these  years  there 
never  had  been  less.     A  short  distance  from  this  another   has 
nested  successfully  for  the  last  four  years,  and  so  secluded  is  their 
retreat  that  I  have  every  hope  they  will  occupy  it  undisturbed  for 
many  years  to  come.     These  then  are  the  67  birds  breeding  in  the 
district  at  the  present  time.     Probably  a  few  more  will  yet  fall  to' 
be  added,  such  as  the  Linnet,  Twite  (before  mentioned),  and  the 
Woodcock,  which  this  season  was  observed  by  one  of  the  keepers 
in  June.     The  absence  of  some  of  the  more  familiar  songsters  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  shrub  and  sheltering  bush,  yet, 
withal,  the  record  for  an  inland  district  is  a  large  one. 


1th  of  December,  1888. 
Rev.  William  Andson  in  the  Chair. 
Ne^v  Member, — Mr  Bernard  Drummond. 
Donations, — A  List  of  the  Mosses  and  Hepaticas  of  Dumfries 
and  Kirkcudbright  Shires,  by  Mr  James  M*Andrew ;    a  Collection 
of  Birds*  Nests,  by  Dr  Davidson  ;   "  The  Gardener's  Dictionary," 
in  3  volumes,  published  in  London  1748,  by  Mr  Croal;    and  the 
Transactions  of  several  Societies. 


Treasurer's  Report. 

The  hon.  Treasurer  submitted  his  annual  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr  James  Lennox. 


CHARGE. 

Balance  from  last  Session  

158  Subscriptions  at  28  6d  

6  do.,        New  Members,  5b    ... 

Sale  of  Transactions         

Do.    Glass  Case 

Donation  from  Mr  Wilson  (Plate) 

Do.        Mr  Coles 

Interest  on  Bank  Account  

Two  Life  Members  at  Two  Guineas      .. 


£7    9 

1 

10  15 

0 

1  10 

0 

3    4 

6 

0  10 

0 

1     0 

0 

2    0 

0 

0    6 

3 

4    4 

0 

£39  18 

io 
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DISCHARGE. 

Parchaae  of  Books  and  Journals 

Binding  Books       

Stationery    ...  

Printing  and  Advertising  

Gas 

Secretary's  outlays  (Mr  Wilson) 
Do.  do.     (Mr  Barbour) 

Treasurer's      do.     (Mr  Thomson) 

Hall  Keeper's  Salary  

Commission  on  Arrears  to  Mr  Brown  ... 

Transactions — Printing  and  Binding — 
Akerman,  London,  for  Plates 
Herald,  Printing  and  Binding 


Balance  at  close  of  Session— Cash  in  hand 


£2  1  6 

0  18  4 

0  6  0 

3  14  0 

0  7  6 

2  18  9 

0  14  r> 

0  7  4 

1  10  0 

0  8  0 

£10  10 

0 

15 

7 

0 

25  17  0 

£39  2  10 

... 

0  16  0 

£39  18  10 
DrMFRiES,  Srd  Dec.^  1888,-1  have  examined  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
*nd  relative  Vouchers,  and  find  them  correctly  stated. 

MILES  M'INNES,  Auditor. 

Communications. 

I.     TTie   Tumulus  and  Stone- Circles  at   Cauldside,      By  Mr 
Frederick  R.  Coles  (abridged). 

The  remains  noticed  in  this  paper  are  a  mound  of  smallish 
rounded  granite  boulders  sloping  sharply  up  from  a  broad  circular 
base  to  a  summit  some  10  feet  wide.  Its  height  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet ;  the  base  composed  of  a  ridge  of  large  and  flatter 
stones,  and  guarding  this  there  is  a  strong  ring  of  much  larger 
granite  boulders,  evidently  embedded  to  keep  the  rest  in  position. 
The  diameter  of  this  base  is  sixty  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  heap 
of  stones  is  a  well-defined  Kist-vaen,  The  lid  and  sides  are  of 
whinstone  slabs,  four  feet  three  inches  by  two  feet  and  six  or  seven 
inches  thick.  The  grave  lies  open,  having  been  explored  many 
years  ago,  I  believe,  by  Mr  James  Faed,  but  as  to  its  contents  I 
can  learn  nothing. 

Thirty  feet  S.E.  from  the  outer  ring  of  boulders  stand  the 
remains  of  a  stone  circle.  [It  is  ridiculous,  in  the  face  of  recent 
antiquarian  research,  to  use  the  term  "  Druidical "  in  connection 
with  stone  circles.]  Its  diameter  is  sixty-six  feet.  It  is  without 
trace  of  any  central  monolith,  and  the  stones  composing  it  were 
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fourteen  in  number,  ten  of  which  are  still  upright.     On  none  of 
these  stones  is  there  anything  like  a  carved  cup  or  ling-mark.      So 
much  for  tumulus  and  stone  circle.     If  you  turn  your  back  to  the 
tumulus  on  its  N. W.  side  and  walk  away  in  a  line  with  its  diameter, 
you  will,  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  off,  trip  against  a  half- 
sunk  monolith ;  thirty  feet  further  in  the  same  direction  and    a 
second  such  stone  arrests  you  ;  and  again  another  thirty  feet  and 
you  stand  on  the  ring  of  a  third  circle,  whose  diameter  also   is 
thirty  feet,  and  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  kist-vaen  within 
lies,  not  in  the  centre,  but  fully  two  feet  off  it,  towards  the  arc 
nearest  the  tumulus.     This  circle  and  kist-vaen,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  were  as  completely  buried  in  a  heap  of  granite  boulders  as 
the  above  described  tumulus ;  but  the  stones  were  carried  away  to 
build  part  of  the  neighbouring  dyke.     The  covering  slab  of  this 
kist-vaen  measures  five  feet  three  inches  by  three  feet  three  inches, 
and  is  about  eight  inches  thick;  and  is  supported  on  two  thin 
slabs    at    the  E.   and  W.   ends    of   the    grave.      Numbers   of 
boulders  fill  up  the  space  below  it,  so  that  it  has  most  probably- 
been  at  one  time  opened  and  its  contents,  if  any,  disturbed. 
There  is  no  vestige  of  cup  or  ring  mark  on  any  of  these  stones. 
On  my  return  to  Cauldside,  1  passed  several  small  irregular  heaps 
of  granite  boulders.     There  being  nothing  to  indicate  any  connec- 
tion with  the  relics  just  explored,  or  any  pre-arranged  plan  among 
themselves,   I  took  scant  notice  of   these    heaps;   but   in   the 
last  of  them  (eastwards),  on  a  stone  somewhat  conical  and  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  two  distinct  marks  arrested  me,  both, 
1  am  inclined  to  think,  ancient  and  artificial — one  certainly  artifi- 
cial.   The  one,  which  may  be  water-formed  (or  the  lower  half  of 
the  cavity  of  a  pebble)  is  a  purely  circular  depression  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  f  of  an  inch  deep.     The  other,  nearly 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  is  funnel- 
shaped,  its  sides  narrowing  with  perfect  smoothness  to  the  small, 
flat,  button-like  hole  at  the  extremity.    The  same  funnel-shaped 
hollow  occurs  on  a  similarly-grained  block  of  sandstone  in  Ohio, 
near  Ironton,  Lawrence  Co.,  and  at  Redhills,  near  Penrith.    There 
is  only  one  other  fact  to  notice  in  connection  with  this  district,  and 
that  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  small  circular  ridges  now  over- 
grown with  grass  and  heather,  which,  I  have  little  doubt,  would 
prove  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  forms  the  northern 
kist-vaen  circle  in  this  series  of  three  at  Cauldside. 
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II.   Theories  of  the  Ice  Age  and  Notes  on  the  Glacial  Geology  of  the 

immediate  Neighbourhood.     By  Mr  James  Watt. 

(Epitomised  by  the  author.) 

The  primary  cause  of  great  variations  of  climate  is  the 
position  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  Sun. 

Glacial  conditions  ensued  in  consequence  of  {a)  a  gradual 
increase  of  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit  until  it  reached  a  period 
of  maximum  eccentricity,  or  extreme  elliptical  form ;  (b)  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  two  causes  must,  to  a  very  large 
extent^  influence  the  climate  of  the  earth,  because  from  precessional 
movement  when  the  winter  solstice  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
occurs  when  the  earth  is  furthest  from  the  sun  in  June,  not  as 
now  in  December,  when  it  is  nearest,  and  also,  when  from  greater 
ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  run  is, 
in  the  winter  solstice,  several  millions  of  miles  greater  than  now, 
then,  in  such  circumstances,  glacial  conditions  of  excessive  severity 
would  prevail. 

Sir  Charles  Lyall,  in  his  great  work  on  the  "  Principles  of 
Geology,"  showed  conclusively  that  changes  in  the  geography  of 
the  globe,  combined  with  precession,  would  aecount  for  great 
changes  of  climate.  But  it  was  not  till  the  appearance  in  1864  of 
Dr  James  Croll's  remarkable  paper,  "On  the  physical  cause  of 
change  of  climate  during  Geological  Epochs,"  that  it  became  clear 
that  the  primary  cause  of  great  variations  of  climate  was  astro- 
nomical Dr  Croll  made  calculations  for  the  form  of  the  earth's 
orbit  from  the  year  1800  for  three  millions  of  years  back,  and  one 
million  of  years  forward,  calculated  at  intervals  of  50,000  years, 
and  his  calculations  have  been  verified  by  eminent  mathematicians 
in  Europe  and  America.  According  to  these  calculations,  the 
period  of  the  last  great  increase  in  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  was  reached  240,000  years  back,  and  terminated  about 
80,000  years  ago,  embracing  a  period  of  160,000  years.  That 
period  we  call  the  "  Great  Ice  Age,"  or  "  Glacial  Epoch."  The 
cold  was  most  intense  about  200,000  or  210,000  years  ago,  and  it 
is  maintained  by  Croll  and  other  eminent  men  that  glacial  condi- 
tions during  the  period  of  high  eccentricity  would  not  be  continu- 
ous in  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  but  that  each  hemisphere 
"most  have,"  in  Professor  James  Geikie's  own  words,  "experi- 
enced several  great  vicissitudes   of  climate.     Glacial   conditions 
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lasting  for  thousands  of  years  must  have  alternated  with  equally 
prolonged  periods  of  genial  conditions,  for  the  latter  no  less  than 
the  former  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  extreme  ellipticity  com- 
bined with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes." 

That  the  position  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  sun  has  been 
the  great  originating  cause  of  the  extraordinary  climatal  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  glacial  epoch  is  now  universally- 
admitted,  but  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  testimony  of  the  rocks ;  what  the  vast 
relics  of  the  "  Ice  Age  "  really  tell  us  as  to  the  physical  conditions 
which  then  prevailed  over  the  surface  of  our  planet.  It  is 
certainly  known  that  the  ice  attained  to  a  very  great  thickness, 
for  marks  of  its  presence  are  to  be  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
in  Canada  from  3000  to  5000  feet  high.  It  is  certain  that  our 
own  country  and  part  of  England  was  in  the  same  condition  as 
Greenland  is  now,  and  also  that  a  large  part  of  Northern  Europe 
and  America,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  geologically 
speaking,  lay  deep  buried  under  a  vast  sheet  of  "thick  ribbed 
ice,'*  so  thick  that  only  the  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains  stood 
up  unburied.  It  is  held  by  Croll  and  other  eminent  geologists  and 
physicists  that  a  great  ice  cap  would  gather  during  long  thousands 
of  years,  reaching  far  down  into  what  is  now  the  temperate  zone, 
and  that  such  conditions  would  prevail  for  thousands  of  years 
alternately  in  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  But  there  are 
other  eminent  physicists  who  maintain  that  glacial  conditions 
during  the  period  of  high  eccentricity  were  simultaneous  in  both 
hemispheres.  Able  men  differ  on  the  matter,  and  for  the  present 
we  can  but  regard  their  various  and  conflicting  opinions  as  only 
"  the  guesses  of  the  wise."  While  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  glacial  conditions,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  the  primary  cause  of  such  conditions  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  sun. 

Local  Notes, — A  remarkable  example  of  the  work  of  the  great 
ice  sheet  came  under  my  notice  when  the  railway  bridge  below 
Dalbeattie  was  built  a  few  years  ago.  The  foundation  for  the 
piers  of  the  bridge  were  laid  at  a  depth  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  below  the  surface,  or  bed  of  the  stream.  The  material  gone 
through  was  entirely  boulder  clay,  and  at  the  bottom,  strange  to 
say,  indications  of  an  earlier  earth  surface  and  soil  were  found, 
with  fragments  of  wood  and  hazel-nuts. 
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The  underlying  strata  over  a  wide  area  round  Dumfries  is 
Permian  Breccia,  covered  over  with  boulder  clay  of  a  somewhat 
friable  nature.  The  Breccia  stonds  out  at  Cluden  Mills,  the  Craigs, 
and  other  places.  All  are  familiar  with  the  Permian  sandstone  of 
Locharbriggs  and  other  quarries  in  the  county,  but  from  the  soft 
character  of  the  stone,  it  does  not  retain  marks  of  glaciation  at 
eijiosed  places  so  well  as  harder  rocks. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  locality,  as  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Scottish  Lowlands,  is  the  rolling  character  of  the  country ;  the 
green  knolls,  and  rampart-looking  ridges  usually  called  "  kames," 
composed  of  stones  of  all  sizes,  gravel,  and  sand.  It  is  admitted 
that  these  mounds  cannot  be  clearly  account^  for,  but  Professor 
James  Geikie  is  of  opinion  that  they  point  to  abundant  streams  of 
running  water  discliarged  across  the  country  from  the  rapid  melt- 
ing of  snow  and  ice,  to  a  "  pluvial  period,"  or  after  the  Ice  Age 
"  Great  Thaw  "  spoken  of  by  Sir  Charles  Lyall. 

N.B. — It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  Dr  Croll  and  others,  who 
have  made  calculations  for  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  and  other  planets,  used  Leverrier's  Formula  in  making  their 
calculations.  In  conversation  with  Dr  Young,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  hinted  to  me  that  the  formula 
was  not  reliable.  If  this  were  true,  it  is  obvious  that  the  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  last  period  of  high  eccentricity  might  be  erroneous. 
In  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  make  enquiry 
at  the  highest  authority  whether  the  formula  was  reliable  or  not. 
Dr  Chinnock  very  kindly^  in  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  on 
my  own  account,  wrote  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  making  the 
enquiry.  The  courteous  reply  received  from  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory is  herewith  given  in  full.  It  will  be  seen  that  Leverrier's 
Formula  cannot  be  considered  unreliable  for  the  last  Glacial  Epoch, 
which  is  all  that  we  have  under  consideration.  When  every 
allowance  is  made  it  does  not  appear  that  the  period  covered  by 
the  epoch,  as  calculated  by  Dr  Croll  and  others,  can  be  very  far 
out 

J.  W. 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 

London,  S.E.,  1890,  Sept.  19, 

Dr  E.  J.  Chinnock, 
Dear  Sir, 

Leverrier^s  Formula  for  the  eccentricitiea 
of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  other  planets  have  been  computed  with 
great  care,  but  the  calculatiuns  are  rather  complicated,  and  independ- 
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ently  of  a  possible  error  iu  computing,  the  formula  would  be  more  or 
less  affected  by  any  errors  which  there  might  be  in  the  assumed  values 
of  the  masses  of  the  planets,  and,  as  Leverrier  has  pointed  out,  the 
resulting  error  in  the  calculated  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  would 
increase  with  the  time,  so  that  after  several  periods  the  formula  could 
not  be  trusted.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  his  memoir  was  written  in 
1839,  before  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  and  that  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  the  influence  of  the  mass  of  that  planet  on  the  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  Leverrier  states  that  his  formula  differs  completely 
from  those  given  by  Lagrange  in  1782,  chiefly  through  the  latter  having 
assumed  a  mass  for  Venus,  which  is  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
value  now  accepted,  and  consequently,  after  a  few  years,  Lagrange's 
formula  became  inaccurate.  Though  the  uncertainty  in  the  masses  of 
the  planets  is  now  much  less,  caution  is  necessary  in  basing  conclusions 
on  the  values  deduced  from  Leverrier's  formula  for  very  remote  periods. 
He  has  himself  limited  his  computations  from  his  formula  to  a  period  of 
200,OCO  years,  viz.,  110,000  years  before  the  epoch  1800  and  100,000 
years  after  that  date,  though  in  a  diagram  he  has  given  a  curve 
showing  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  for  200,000  years  after 
1800. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  M.  CHRISTIE. 


III.  Botanical  Notes.     By  Mr  JAMES  M*Andrew,  of 
New-Galloway. 

Prefatory  Note. — The  following  lists  of  Mosses  and 
Hepaticse — ^forming-  a  contribution  to  the  Cryptogamic  Flora  of 
Dumfriesshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire — have  been  compiled  from 
specimens  gathered  chiefly  by  myself.  They  are  an  expansion  of 
a  paper  already  read  on  4th  February,  1881,  before  the  Society 
called  "  The  Bryology  of  the  Glenkens,"  and  recorded  in  the 
Transactions  of  that  year.  It  is  more  difficult  to  know  the 
Cryptogamic  than  the  Phanerogamic  Flora  of  a  district,  and 
workers  in  this  department  of  Botany  are  rare.  The  Glenkens 
district  is  rich  in  Cryptogams,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Moffat 
and  Upper  Nithsdale  should  be  equally  good  and  productive  if 
systematically  worked.  As  a  general  rule  that  district  is  the 
richest  which  is  best  searched.  The  list  of  lowland,  alpme,  sub- 
alpine,  limestone  and  sandstone  mosses  could  be  largely  increased. 
My  sources  of  information  for  the  following  lists  are  from  plants 
gathered  by  myself ;  from  specimens  sent  to  me  by  Mr  Charles 
Scott ;  Dr  W.  Nichol's  lists  of  Cryptogams  from  the  Moffat  dis- 
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^ct;  lists  compiled  by  the  late  Mr  James  Cruickshank ;  and 
from  Cryptogams  given  in  the  Moffat  Guide  Book.  Some  of  the 
spades  in  these  lists  require  re-confirmation.  Doubtful  species 
have  been  referred  for  determination  to  the  Rev.  John  Fergusson, 
Manse  of  Fern,  and  to  Henry  Bos  well,  Esq.,  Oxford.  I  shall 
welcome  any  help  given  to  enlarge  the  present  lists.  Mr  Joseph 
Wilson,  Windygates,  Fife,  the  late  secretary  of  our  Society,  also 
collected  a  number  of  masses,  &c.,  around  Dumfries,  but  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  kept  any  record  of  names  and  localities. — Oct^  i8go. 

I  have  botanized  very  little  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  during  the  past 
smnmer  (1888),  but  two  days*  work  has  enabled  me  to  add  the 
following  new  records  for  the  County : 

1.  Equisetum  maximum — in  great  abundance  in  damp  places 
along  the  shore  from  Carsluith  to  Ravenshall. 

2.  The  three  forms  or  varieties  oi  Arctium  lappa^  L.  (Burdock) 
—along  the  same  shore.  The  forms  are  Arctium  intermedium^ 
Arctium  minus^  and  Arctium  majus,  and  a  peculiar  form  Arctium 
minusy  which  may  almost  be  named  var,  sudtomentosus. 

3.  AtripUx  iittoraiis,  var,  marina — along  the  same  shore. 

4.  Hordeum  pratense — In  abundance  along  the  R.  Urr,  south 
of  Dalbeattie  harbour. 

5.  Schlerochloa  distans — by  side  of  R.  Urr,  opposite  the  farm 
of  Little  Richorn,  south  of  Dalbeattie. 


LIST    OF    MOSSES 

Gathered  in  Dumfriesshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  numbered 
according  to  the  London  Catalogue  of  Mosses  and  HepaticsB,  2nd 
Edition,  1881. 


N.Gr.  is  New-Galloway, 
(m)  refers  to  Moffat  Guide  Book. 

(s)  refers  to  Mr  Charles  Scott,  late  of  Terregles  Gardens, 
(c)  refers  to  the  late  Mr  James  Cruickshank,  Crichton  Institu- 
tion, Dumfries. 
(n)  i-efers  to  a  list  of  Cryptogams  of  the  Moffat  District,  by  Dr 

W.  NiCHOL, 

The  others  were  gathered  by  myself. 
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Vo. 

Name, 

1 

Sphagnum  acutifolium,  Ehrh     ... 

b 

i» 

var.  deflexum,  Schpr 

form    lilacinum,   Spr. 

(laxum,  Russow). 

c 

>> 

var.  purpureum,  Schpr. 

d 

»» 

var.  rubellum,  Wils.... 

e 

»> 

var.  tenue,  Braithw.... 

f 

»> 

var.     quinquefarium, 
Lindb. 

h 

>» 

var.  elegans,  Braithw. 

i 

>> 

var.  fuscum,  Schpr.  ... 

J 

>i 

var.  arctum,  Braithw. 

k 

»> 

var.  luridum,  Hiibn 
form  pallidum 

1 

>> 

var.      lajte-virens 
Braithw. 

m 

>> 

var.  patulum,  Schpr. 

2 

»» 

fimbriatum,  Wils.      ... 

3 

»» 

strictum,  Lindb. 

4 

)t 

squarrosum,  Pers.     ... 

5 

»» 

teres,  Angst 

7 

»» 

intermedium,  Hofiin. 

b 

>> 

var.  riparium,  Angst. 

8 

)> 

cuspidatum,  Ehrh.    ... 

8b 

}» 

var.  plumosum,  Nees. 

c 

a 

var.  falcatum,  Russ. ... 

d 

it 

var.     brevifolium, 
Lindb. 

9b 

>» 

molle,     var.    Mulleri, 
Schpr. 

c 

II 

var.  tenerum,  SulL    ... 

10 

»> 

rigidum,  Schpr. 

b 

II 

var.    compactum, 
Brid. 

c 

II 

var.     squarrosulum, 
Russ. 

11 

II 

subsecundum,  Nees.... 

b 

II 

var.     contortum, 
Schultz. 

Locality. 
Very  common 

N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.— frequent 
Occasionally  with  the  variety 

Common 
Common 
Barend      Moss,     Castle-Douglas ; 

Bennan  Hill  and  Moss  Raploch, 

N.G. 
Barend  Moss,Castle-Dougla8 — ^rare 

Moss  Raploch,  N.G. ,  &c.  — frequent 
Moss    Raploch,    N.G.  ;      Barend 

Moss,  Castle-Douglas 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. -rare 
Cairnsmuirof  Carsphaim,  Ac. — not 

common 
Near  Craigenbay,  N.G. 
Barend  Moss,  Castle- Douglas — rare 

Dullarg  Hill,  Balmaclellan. 
Barend  Moss,  Castle- Douglas,  &c 
Bennan  Hill,  Gairloch,  &c.,  N.G. 
Colvend,  Newabbey  ;    W.  side  of 

L.  Ken,  N.G.,  &c. 
Side  of  N.G.  Station  Road  ;  S.  of 

Dykefoot,  N.G. 
Side   of   Newton-Stewart    Road, 

&c.,  N.G. 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  &c.,  N.G. 
Common ;   Auchencaim  Moss  (s) ; 

Lochar  Moss. 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. 
Frequent,    Burnfoot  Hill,   N.G.  ; 

Barend  Moss. 
Foot  of  Craignilder,  Darnaw,  Kells 

— rare. 
E.  side  of  Cairn  Edward,  N.G.,  &c 

Do. 
Cairn  Edward,  &c.  ,N.G.— fretjuent 
Do.  ;         Moffat  Hills  (m) 

Between  Cairn  Edward  and  Bennan 

Hill,  N.G.— rare 
Common. 

Do.     ;  Knockindock  (s) 
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No.  Name. 

c    Sphagnum  var.  obeetim,  Wils. 
d  „  var.    auriculatura, 

Schpr. 
12  ,,  laricinum,  Spr. 


13 
14 

b 

15 

b 


Loeality. 
Burnfoot  Hill,  N.G. 

Do.  ;  — rare. 


N.  of  Barlae  Plantation,  Dairy— 

rare. 
Black  Craig,  N.G.,  &c.— frequent. 
MosH    Raploch,    N.G.  ;      Barend 

Moss ;  Auchencalm  Moss. 
Do.,    but  not  so  common  as  the 

species. 
N.    of  Black  Craig,  &c.,   N.G.— 
frequent, 
var.  confertum,  Lindb.     Between  Cairn  Edward  and  Ben- 
nan  Hill,  N.G. 
var.     Btenophyllum,        N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. 

Lindb. 
cymbifolium,  Ehrh.  ...     Very  common 
var.  congestum,  Schpr.     Moss  Raploch,  &c.,  N.G. 


tenellum,  Ehrh. 
Austini,  SulL  ... 

var.     imbricatum, 

Horns, 
papillosum,  Lindb. 


var.    squarrosulum, 
Nees. 
1 7   Andrasa  petrophila,  Ehrh . . . 


Do. 


Black  Craig,  &c.,  N.G.  ;  Criffol  (s) ; 

Mofiat  (n). 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. 
Common  on  the  hills  ;  (s). 

Do. 
Holm   Glen,    Balmaclellan,    &c. ; 

Moffat  (m). 
Craigs,  Dumfries  (c) ;  Grey  Mare's 

TaU  (n). 
Kells    Hills,    about  L.  Dungeon, 

N.G.  ;     Blackhope,       Hartfell, 

Grey  Mare's  Tail  (n). 
Very  common. 
W.  side  of  Milyea,  N.G.  ;     near 

Dumfries  (c). 
Frequent ;    on  trees  by  side  of  R. 

Nith ;  Terregles  (s). 
Bankend  Rocks,  Holm  Glen,  side 

of  R.  Ken,  N.G. 
denticulata,  Brid.     N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.  ;  Dalveen 

Pass    (s);    Criffel    (s) ;    Moffat 

Hills  (m). 

43   Cynodontium  Bruntoni    Kells  Hills,  N.G. — rare. 

**  „  polycarpum,  Ehrh.     Rocks  S.  of  Laggan  of  Dee,  N.G.  ; 

Door  of  Cairnsmuir,  Creetown  ; 

N.  of  Ballingear,  N.G.  ;    Burn- 
hills  (s). 
*7   Dichodontium  pellucidum  . . .    Common  in  sub-alpine  glens  ;  The 

Glen  (s). 
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e  „        var.  flaccida 

19  „        alpina.  Turn. 

20  „        Rothu,  W.  &M.... 

30  Gymnostomum     rupestre, 

Schwaeg. 

31  „  curvirofltrum 

36  Ansectangium  compoctum 


37  Weissia  viridula  (controversa) 

39  „      crispula,  Hed. 

40  „      cirrhata,  Hedw.  ... 

41  Rhabdoweissia  fugax,  Hedw. 
42 
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No.  Name. 

b    Dichodontium,  var.      Berratnm 

(flavescens) 
c  „  var.  fagimontanum 


51  Dicranella  squarrosa,  Schrad.     ... 

52  ,,         cerviculata  Hedw. 

53  „         varia,  Hedw 

57  „  heteromala  Hedw. 

58  Dicranum  f ulvellum,  Sm 

61  „         Blytu,  B.  &  S. 

65  „        Scottianum,  Turn.     .. 

69  „         fuscescens,  Turn. 

70  „         scoparium,  L 

b  ,,         var.     orthophyllum 

Schpr. 

c  ,,         var.  paludosum,  Schpr. 

71  „         majus,  Turn 

72  , ,  palustre,  Bry . ,  Britt. . . . 
75  Dicranodontium  longirostre 

78  Campylopus  atrovirens,  De  Not. 

79  „  brevipilus,  B.  &  S.... 

82  fy  flexuosus,  Brid 

83  „  paradoxus,  Wils.    ... 

85  „  Schwarzii,  Schpr,  ... 

86  „  fragilis,  B.  &  S.  ... 
88  „  pyriformis,  Brid.  ... 
90    Leucobryum  glaucum       

92  Pleuridium  nitidum  

93  „  subulatum,  L. 

94  „  altemifolium,  L. 

96    Seligeria  pusilla,  Hedw 

100  ,,         recurvata,  Hedw. 

105    Blindia  acuta,  Hedw 


Locality, 
In  similar  places,  but  not  so  ooftja.- 

mon ;  Beld  Craig  Glen  (n). 
Dalveen  Pass ;   on  the  hills  near 

Terregles  ;  side  of  Carron  Wat>©r 

(8). 
Wet  hilly  places  ;  Durrisdeer  (s) 
Auchencaim    Moss ;      Dalbeatt^ie 

Moss,  &c. 
Bumfoot,  Kenmure  Holms,  N.G.  ; 

R.  Liddel  (s) ;  Brownhall  (c). 
Common  in  hilly  places  and    in 

woods ;  (s). 
Hartfell  (n). 
N.   of  Black  Craig    and  Milyea, 

N.G.— very  rare. 
Dukieston,  N.G.  ;  Colvend. 
N.   of  Black  Craig,   &c.,  N.G. — 

frequent. 
Very  common  ;  (m)  (s). 
Dry  rocks  and  boulders — frequent. 

Boggy  places— frequent. 

Very  common    on    trees   and   on 
dykes ;  (s). 

N.G.  hiUs ;  Colvend. 

Near  Moorbrock,  Carsphaim. 

On  the  hills  ;  (s)  (c)  (n). 

Cairn  Edward,  &c.,  N.G. 

Common  ;  Cluden  ;  CriflFel ;  Bum- 
hills  (s)  (c). 

N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. 

N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.  ;    side  of 
R.  Ken. 

Sides  of  dndns,   &c.  ;    Bumhills 
and  Criflfel  (s). 

Bennan    HiU,    N.G.,   &c.  ;     Ter- 
regles (s)— frequent. 

Very  common  on  hills  and  moors  ; 
Criffel,  in  fruit  (c). 

Kenmure  Holms,  N.G. 

Frequent  on  the   ground ;    Ter- 
regles (s)  (c). 
Do.         Powder  Magazine  (c). 

Penton  linns  (s). 

E.   of  Crummy  Park   and   Allan- 
gibbon  Bridge,  N.G. 

Frequent  on  the  hills  ;    Dalveen 
Pass  and  Criffel  (s). 
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A'b.  Xame, 

108    Spherflmginm  mnticnm 

110   Phaacum  cnspidatam       

116   Pottia  tnmcata,  L.  

123      „      Heimii,  Hedw 

128   Didymodon  rabellus         

b  „            var.  serratuluB,  Ferg. 

130  ,,  flexifollus,  Dicks.     ... 

131  „  cylindricns,  Wils.    ... 
136   Ditrichum  homomallam 

141  Trichostommn  tophaoemn 

142  „  mutabile,  Br.       ... 


143  „             crispnlnm,  Bruch. 

145  „             nitidnm,  Lindb. .., 

147  „             littorale,  Mitt.    .. 

157  Barbola  mnraliB,  L. 

158  ,,        onguiculata,  Dill. 

159  „        fallax,  Hedw 


160 

n 

recurvifolia,  Schpr. 

162 

)» 

rigidula,  Dicks 

163 

»» 

spadicea,  Mitt 

164 

1i 

cylindrica,  TayL 

167 

»> 

revoluta,  Schwsg. 

168 

ft 

convoluta,  Hedw. 

170 

»» 

inclinata,  Scfawseg. 

171 

»> 

tortuosa,  Schwfeg. 

176 

*i 

snbulata,  L. 

177 

u 

loevipila,  Brid 

179 

it 

ruralis,  L. 

»» 

var.  arenicola,  Braithw. 

180 

II 

intermedia,  Brid. 

181 

II 

papillosa,  Wils 

184 

Ceratodon  purpureas,  L.  ... 

185 

Distichium  capiUaceum    ... 

190   Eucalypta  ciliaU,  Hedw. . . . 
181         „        streptocarpa,  Hedw. 


Locality. 

Terregles  (s). 

Fields  and  gardens — common. 

Common  on  mud  walls  and  by 
roadsides ;  (c. ) 

Colvend  shore ;  S.  of  Caerlaverock. 

Common ;  Dumfries  (s) ;  Moffat  (n) 

On  R.  Ken,  near  Dundeugh,  Dairy. 

Little  Richom  Wood,  Dalbeattie, 
&o. 

Black  Craig,  N.G.  ;  Criffel  (s)— 
frequent. 

About  Kenmure,  &c.,  N.G.  ;  Dur- 
risdeer  (s). 

Garpel  Bridge,  N.G. — rare. 

DuUarg  Hill,  Babnaclellan  ;  Col- 
vend  shore ;  Durrisdeer  (s) — 
frequent. 

Colvend  shore. 
Do. 
Do. 

Very  common  on  limestone  walls. 
Do.  (8)  (c). 

Roadsides  and  waste  ground ; 
Cluden  (s)  (c). 

Penton  Linns  (s). 

Walls — frequent. 

Ken  Bridge,  N.G. 

Kenmure  Castle,  N.G. 

Limestone  walls. 
Do. 

Colvend  shore — very  rare. 

On  the  hills ;  The  Glen  (s)— fre- 
quent. 

Dumfries ;  Routen  Bridge,  Ter- 
regles (s) ;  N.G. 

The  Holm,  N.G. ;  The  Glen,  and 
Terregles  (s). 

Roofs  of  houses  (s)  (o). 

Sandy  sea-shores. 

Threave  Castle,  Castle-Douglas. 

On  old  trees — frequent. 

Very  common. 

R.  Ken,  N.G.  ;  Nith  and  Cairn  (s) 
(c) ;  Grey  Mare's  Tail  (n). 

Head  of  Blackhope  Bum  (n). 

Glenlee,^.G.  ;  The  Hohn  ;  Dur- 
risdeer ;  Lochanhead ;  Penton 
Linns  (s) ;  Routen  Bridge  (c) ; 
Moffat  (n).  , 
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No,  Name, 

193    Grimmia  apocarpa,  L. 


b 

,        var.  rivulare,  Brid. 

194 

,        maritima,  Tarn 

198 

,        pulvinata,  DilL 

199 

Schultzii,  Brid 

201 

,  •       contorta,  Wahl 

202 

,        torquata,  Grev 

203 

,        unalis  (spiralis) 

205 

,        subsquarrosa,  Wils. 

206 

,        trichophylla,  Grev. 

207 

,        Hartmanni,  Schpr. 

209 

,        Doniana,  Sm.      

b 

,        var.  Sudetica     

212 

,        commutata,  Hiibn. 

213 

,        montana,  B.  &  S. 

218 

,        Stirtoni,  Schpr 

220    Rha 

comitriuin  patens       

221 

„              ellipticum,  Turn. 

222 

„              aciculare,  L. 

224 

,f              Sudeticam,Funck 

225 

„              heterostichum   ... 

b 

„              var.  alopecurum 

226 

„              fasciculare, 

Schrad. 

227 

„              lanuginosum, 

Hedw 

228 

ft              canescens,  Hodw. 

b 

„             var.  ericoides     ... 

230  Ptychomitrium  poljrphyllum 

231  Amphoridium  lapponicum 


232 


Mougeotii,  B.  &  S. 


Locality, 
Common  on  dykes  and  stones (c)  (s). 
On  stones  in  streams,  as  R.  Ken  ; 

Garpel  Bum,  N.G.  ;  The  Glen. 
Common  on  rocks  all  along  the 

shore. 
Common  on  walls ;  Brownhall  (c). 
Cairn  Edward  and  Bennan  Hills, 

N.G.  ;  Criffel  (s). 
W.  of  Millyea,  N.G. — ^very  rare. 
MUlyea,  &c.,  N.G.  ;  Whitcomb  (n) 
Milyea,    &c.,    N.G. ;    Screel    (s) ; 

Whitcomb  (n). 
Col  vend  ;  on  Bennan  Farm,  N.G. 
Common    on    dykes,    wall    tops, 

rocks,  &c  (s)  (c). 
Frequent  by  side  of  R.  Ken  and  R. 

Dee,  N.G. 
On  whinstone  on  the  hills ;    Dur- 

risdeer  (s) ;  Moffat  (m). 
Along  with  the  species. 
L.  Stroan,  on  R.  Dee,  N.G. — very 

rare. 
Garrorie,  N.G. — very  rare. 
On  dykes  by  roadsides,  N.G.  and 

Dab:y. 
S.-W.     side    of    Milyea,     N.G.  ; 

Blackhope  Bum  (n). 
Frequent  on  the  hills,  as  on  Black 

Craig,  N.G. 
Common    on    wet    rocks,    &c.  ; 

Routen  Bridge  and  Criffel  (s). 
Common   on    rocks  on  the  hills ; 

Burahills  (s). 
Very  common  on  dykes,  &c. 
W.  of  Caim  Edward,  N.G. 
Common    on  rocks   and    dykes ; 

Criffel  (c). 
very    common    on  the  hills,   &c 

(s)  (c). 
Common  on  sandy  places  by  road- 
sides, &c. 
Side   of    Newton -Stewart    Road, 

&c.,  N.G. 
Dykes  and  dry  rocks  (s)  (c). 
Milyea,   N.G.  ;    Blackhope  Bum 

(n) — rare. 
Wet  rocks  and  sub-alpine  glens ; 

in  fruit  at  Dob*s  Linn,  Moffat,  by 

Mr  W.  BeU ;  Inglestone  (s). 
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233  Zygodon  viridissimum,  Dicks.    .., 

b  „        var.  mpestris  (Stirtoni) 

234  „        conoideos,  Dicks. 
237  Ulota  Drommondii,  Grev. 

239        „      Bmchii,  Horn 

241  „      crispa,  Hedw 

242  „      intermedia,  Schpr. 

243  ,,      crispula,  Bnich 

244  „      phyllantha,  Brid 

245  ,,      Hutchinsiee,  Sm 

247  Orthotricham  saxatile 


248 
251 


cupulatum,  Hoffin. 
rupestre,  Schleich. 


253  „  affine.  Schrad.      ... 

254  „  fastigiatum,  Br.  ... 
257  „  stramineum,  Horn. 

261  ,,  diaphanom,  Schrad. 

262  „  pulchellum,  Sm.  ... 
283  „  LyeUii,  H.  &  T.  ... 
2ft4  ,,  leiocarpum,  B.  &  S. 

266  „  rivulare,  Turn.     ... 

267  Q^podium  Griffithianum 


271  Tetraplodon  mnioides 

272  Splachnom  sphericum 


274 


ampollaceum,  L. 


282  Physcomitrium  pyriforme,  L. 

283  Entosthodon  ericetonim,  Bals. 


Locality. 
Trees   and  on  sheltered  dyke 

frequent. 
Holme,  Balmaclellan ;  Troquhain 

— rare. 
Ballingear  Wood,  N.G.  ;  Creetown 

Glen  ;  Friars*  Carse  (c). 
Hannahstown  Wood,  N.G.  ;    Beld 
Craig  (n)— very  rare. 
(Jommon     on     young    oaks    and 

hazels,  &c. 

Do.         ;  Mo£fat  (m) ;  Brown- 
hall  (c). 
Do. 
Not  so  common. 

Common  on  trees ;  Terregles  (s). 
W.  of  Bennan  and  Cairn  Edward 

hills,  N.G.  ;  Criffel  (c). 
Ken  Bridge,  N.G.  ;  Rerrick ;  Ter- 
regles Village  (s) ;  Brownhall  (c) 
Friars'  Carse  (c). 
On  a  dyke  between  Carlingwark 

Loch  and  R.  Dee,  Castle-Douglas; 

Knocklae,  Balmaclellan,  &c. 
Common  on  trees  and  on  dykes. 
Garroch  Wood,  N.G. — very  rare. 
Common  on  trees. 
At  the  foot  of  damp  trees  and  walls ; 

Terregles  (s) ;  Brownhall  (c). 
Overton  and  Burnfoot,  &c.,  N.G. ; 

The  Glen  (s) ;  Brownhall  (c). 
Common  on  trees,  in  woods,  &c.  ; 

Terregles  (s). 
Frequent  on  trees  ;   Terregles  (s) ; 

Brownhall  (c). 
Kenmure    Holms,    N.G.  ;    Bum- 
hills  (s). 
S.  of  L.  Dungeon,  and  on  Milyea, 

N.G. ;  CaimsmnirofCarsphaim; 

Blackhope  Bum  (n). 
On  dung  on  the  hills — occasionally 
S.  of  L.  Dungeon,  N.G.  ;    Lochar 

Moss  (c) — very  rare. 
Frequent   on  dung,   as  at  Little 

Barskeoch,  &c.,  N.G.  ;    Knock- 

indock  (s). 
Kenmure  Holms.N.  G. ;  Terregle8(8) 
Sides  of  drains,  &c. ,  on  the  hills — 

frequent ;  Grey  Mare's  Tail  (n). 
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184    Entosthodon  Templetoni,  Hook 

285    Funaria  fascicularis,  Dicks. 


287  „        hygrometrica,  L. 

294    Bartramia  ithyphylla,  Brid. 


295 

b 
296 


pomiformiB,  L. 

var.  crispa,  Swartz 
Halleriana,  Hedw. 


302  Philonotis  fontana,  L 

305  Breutelia  arcuata,  Dicks. . . . 

308  Leptobyrum  pyriforme,  L. 

310  Webera  polymori)ha,  Hoppe. 

311  , ,        elongata,  Dicks. . . . 

312  ,,        nutans,  Schreb.  ... 

313  „        cruda,  Schreb.    ... 

314  ,,        annotlna,  Hedw. 

316  ,,        carnea,  L. 

317  „        albicans,  WahL  ... 

318  Zieria  julacea,  Schpr. 

330  Bryum  bimum,  Schreb.    . . . 


336 

„     atropurpureum,  W.  &  M 

337 

„     alpinum,  L. 

338 
339 

,,      cwspiticium,  L. 

,,      argenteum,  L 

341 
345 

„     capillare,  L. 

„      pallens,  Swartz.    ... 

348 

„     Duvalii,  Voit. 

Locality, 

Side  of  rocks  by  B.  Ken,  &o., 
N.G. 

Fields  about  N.G.  ;  Kirkcud- 
bright ;  Terregles  (s) ;  Bro'WTi- 
haU  (c). 

Common. 

Sides  of  R.  Ken  ;  Milyea,  N.O.  ; 
The  Grove  and  Terregles  (s). 

Frequent ;  Cairn  Water  (s)  ; 
Moffat  (m). 

N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. 

Side  of  R.  Ken  at  Dundeu^b  ; 
Crummypark  Bum,  N.G. — rare. 

Frequent  in  wet  places  and  in 
springs  ;  MofiB&t  (m)  (s). 

On  the  hills  ;  MoflEat  (m)  (s) — 
common 

Kenmure  Castle,  on  limestone 
road  walls  ;  Cluden,  Ter- 
regles (s) ;  often  in  flower  pots. 

Milyea,  N.G.  ;  Whitcomb  and 
Beld  Craig  (n)— very  rare. 

S.  of  L.  Dungeon  and  Milyea,  N.G, 

Common  on  moors  ;  Durrisdeer  (s) 

Holme  Glen,  N.  of  Black  Craig, 
N.G. 

Common  m  damp  fields  and  by 
roadsides— barren. 

Browuhall  (c) ;  R.  Esk  (s). 

Holme  Glen,  N.  G.  — very  rare ;  Beld 
Craig  (n). 

S.  of  L.  Dungeon,  N.G.  ;  Moffet 
(c)  ;  Whitcomb  and  Beld 
Craig  (n). 

Marshy  places ;  Whitehills,  Ter- 
regles ;  Dalveen,  Durrisdeer  (s). 

On  the  hills  on  wet  rocks — occa- 
sionally. 

Frequent  on  the  hills,  but  rare  in 
fruit ;  Bengaim  (s) ;  Criffel  (s). 

On  limestone  dykes,  &c — common. 

On  roofs  of  houses  and  on  the 
ground — common  (s)  (c). 

On  walls,  trees,  &c. — very  common. 

Kells  Hills,  N.G.  ;  Cairn  Water 
and  BurnhiUs  (s) ;  common  on 
Moffat  Hills  (n). 

Head  of  stream  forming  the  mineral 
well,  Mofiat. 
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Xo.  Name. 

3^   Bryum  pseadotriquetmm,  Hedw. 

383        „     roeeum,  Schreb 

3»1        „     filiforme  (julaceum) 

3j7    Mninm  cuspidatom,  Hedw. 

358  „      affine,  Bland 

359  ,,      undalatum,  Hedw. 

roetratom,  Schrad. 

homuni,  L. 
serratum,  Schrad. 

stellare,  Hedw 

panctatum,  Hedw. 
subglobosum,  B.  &  S.    ... 

370  Anlacomnium  androgynum 

371  „  palustre,  L. 

375  Tetraphis  pellucida,  L.     

376  „         Brownianum,  Dicks.  ... 


377  Oligotrichum  hercynicum 

378  Atrichum  undalatum,  L.... 

382  Pogonatum  nanum,  Neck. 

383  aloides,  Hedw. 

b  „  var.  minus  (Dicksoni). 

384  „  umigerum,  L. 


3S5 


alpinum,  L.     ... 


387  Polytrichum  gracile,  Menz. 

388  ,,  formosum,  Hedw. 


Locality. 

Wet  rocks,  &c.,  on  the  hills,  bat 
not  common  ;  Dalveen  (s). 

Woods  about  N.O. 

Sides  of  hill  streams,  &c.  ;  Criffel 
and  Bumhills  (s). 

Holm,  Balmaclellan  ;  N.  of  Ken- 
mure  Castle ;  Parton,  &c. 

Common  at  foot  of  walls,  &c.  ; 
Terregles  (s). 

Frequent  in  woods  and  on  lawns, 
&c.  ;  Terregles  (s). 

sub-alpine  glens,  as  Holm  Glen, 
N.G.,  &c. 

Common  (s). 

S.  of  L.  Dungeon  and  N.  of  Black 
Craig,  N.G. 

S.  of  L.  Dungeon  and  Holme  Glen, 
N.G.  ;  Hartfell  (n). 

Common  in  sub-Alpine  glens,  &c. 

N.  of  Black  Craig,  &c.,  N.G.  ; 
Hartfell  (n) — not  common. 

Bankend  rocks,  N.G. — very  rare. 

Marshy  places^ommon  (s). 

Bennan  Hill,  Ballingear  Wood, 
&c.,  N.G.  ;  Crichope  (s). 

RaehiUs  Woods  (Greville's  Scottish 
Cryptogamic  Flora,  1823) ;  Pen- 
ton  Linns  on  R.  Liddel  (s) ;  Beld 
Craig  (n). 

On  bare  soil  on  the  hills ;  L. 
Dungeon,  N.G.  ;  Hartfell  (n). 

Common ;  Terregles  (s). 

In  fields  and  on  banks  ;  The  Grove 
(s) ;  Moffet  (m) ;  Dumfries  (c). 

Very  common  in  fields  and  on  banks, 
and  sides  of  ditches. 

Waulkmill  Farm,  N.G.— rare. 

Common  on  clayey  and  loamy 
banks ;  Moffat  (m) ;  Terregles 
and  Routen  Bridge  (s) ;  Dum- 
fries (c). 

N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.  ;  Caims- 
muir  of  Carsphaim  ;  Moffat  hills 
(n)  and  (m). 

N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.  ;  Ter- 
regles (s). 

Common  on  the  hills  by  sides  of 
drains,  &c. 
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289    Polytrichum  piliferum,  Schreb. 


390 

391 

392 

d 


junii>erum,  Willd. 
Ktrictum,  Banks.  .. 
commune,  L. 


,,  var.   fastigiatum, 

Lyle. 

393  Diphyscium  foliosum,  L 

394  Buxbaumia  aphylla,  Hall. 
396    Fiflsidens  bryoides,  Hedw. 


4a> 
407 
408 


osmundoides,  Hedw. 
decipiens,  De  Not. 
adiantoides,  Hedw. 


409  ,,         taxifolius,  L 

412  Cinclidotus  fontinaloides,  Hedw. 

413  Fontinalis  antipyretica,  L. 

414  ,,  8quamoba,  L 

415  Hedwigia  ciliata,  Dicks 

c  ,,          var.  viridis,  Schpr.     .. 

417  Cryphea  heteromalla,  Hedw. 

419  Leucodon  sciuroides,  L.    .. 

b  „        var.  morensis,  Brid.    .. 

421     Antitrichia  curtipendula 

423  Neckera  pumila,  Hedw 

b  ,,        var.  Philippeana,  Schpr. 

424  ,,        crisitfi,  L. 

425  ,,        complanata,  L 

426  Homalia  trichomanoides 


Locality. 
Frequent  on  dry  banks  ;    woods 

near  Dumfries  (c) ;  Terregles  (s). 
Top  of  Milyea,  N.G.  ;    Terre^les 

Woods  (s). 
Frequent  in  bogs,  as  N.  of  Bla<:k 

Craig,  N.G.  ;  Dalveen  (s). 
Common  on  hills  and  woods    ajiil 

bogs. 
Opposite  Darsalloch,  N.G. 

Frecjuent  on  banks  in  hilly  parts  ; 

Dalveen  Pass,  and  Burnhills  (s). 
On  rocks  in  a  field  N.  of  Ballingnonr, 

N.(i. — very  rare. 
Common  ;    Terregles  (s) ;    Brown - 

hall  (c). 
Frequent  on  Kells  hills. 
Do. 

Do.  The  Glen  (s )  ; 

Craigfl  (c). 
Frequent ;    Whitehills    and    Ter- 
regles (s) ;  Banks  of  R.  Nith  (c). 
R.     Ken,    &c.,    N.G.  ;      Routen 

Bridge  ;    The  Glen  (s) ;    Friars' 

Carse  (c). 
Fretiuent,  Carron  Water  and  Dal- 
veen Pass  (s). 
Garpel  Bum  and  R.   Ken,    &c., 

N.G. 
Dykes,  rocks,  &c. ;  Irongray  (c)  (s). 
S.  of  Laggan  of  Dee  and  near  N.G. 
Back    of    Kenmure    Castle,    &c, 

N.G. ;  Tongland  ;  Rosebank  (c). 
Kirkgunzeon    Manse  ;       Douglas 

Hall;      Terregles    (s) ;    Friars' 

Carse  (c). 
The  Holme,  Balmaclellan. 
In  woods  on  trees  and  dykes,  &c.  ; 

The  Grove  (s) ;  Dalveen  (s) 
Common  on  trees  ;    Terregles  and 

Burnhills  (s). 
Not   common  ;    Kenmure  Castle, 

N.G. 
Fretjuent ;    Mofifat  (m) ;  The  Glen 

and  Burnhills  (s) ;  Dalscairth  (c). 
Fretjuent  on  trees,  &c. 
Foot  of  trees,  &c.  ;   The  Glen  and 

Terregles  (s). 
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429    Pterygopbyllum  lucens    .. 


431    M3rrinia  pulvinata,'  WahL 
4^    Leskea  polycarpa,  Ehrh.  .. 


437    Anomodon  viticulosup,  L. 


440    Paeudoleskea  catenulata,  Brid. 
442    Heterocladium  heteropterum 


443  Thuidlom  tamariscinum 

448  Pterigyandrum  filifonne,  Timm. 

449  Pterogronium  gracille.  Dill. 

451  Thannium  alopecurum,  L. 

452  Climacium  dendroides,  L. 

453  Pylaisia  polyantha,  Schreb. 

454  Iflothecium  myumm,  Poll. 

457   Homalothecium  sericeum 

460    Scleropodram  caespitosiim,  Wils. 

464    Bracythecium  glareosum 

466  „  albicans,  Neck.     ... 


467 

471 
473 


velutinum   .. 

rutabnlum,  L. 
rivulare,  B.  &  S. 


4"4  ^^  populeum,  Hedw. 

475  ^^  plumosum,  Swartz. 

476  Eurhynchium  myosuroides 

^^  ,,  striatum,  Schreb.... 


Locality. 
Glenlee,   Ballingear  Woods,   &c., 

N.G.  ;    Grey   Mare's   Tail  (n) ; 

Dalscairth  (c). 
Kenmure  Holms,  N.G. — very  rare. 
Very  common  on  trees  overflowed, 

as    in  Kenmure  Holms,  N.G.  ; 

Terregles  Meadows  (s). 
Kenmure  Castle,  N.G.  ;    Ravens- 
hall,  Creetown  ;    R.  Dee,  Tong- 

land  ;    Maiden  bower,   Dumfries 

(s) ;  The  Glen  (s)  (c). 
Blackhope^^Bum  (n). 
Frequent    in    sub-alpine    glens ; 

Routen  Bridge  and  The  Glen  (s) ; 

Blackhope  Bum  and  Whitcomb 

in  fruit. 
Very  common  in  woods  and  on 

banks  (m)  (s). 
N.  of  Allangibbon  Bridge,  Dairy  ; 

on  R.  Ken,  N.G. 
On  rocks  and  trees,  generally  near 

water  ;  The  Glen  (s). 
Very  plentiful  in  sub-alpine  glens 

(8)  (c)  (m). 
Damp  grassy  places  ;  Terregles  ;  in 

fruit (s) ;  in  Mayfield  marshes  (c); 

Kenmure  Holms  in  fruit. 
The    Holme,    Balmaclellan — ver>' 

rare. 
Very  common  on  tree  roots  and  on 

rocks ;  (s). 
Very    common    on  trees   and  on 

dykes;  (s). 
Kenmure  Holms,*N.G. 
Penton  Linns  on  R.  Liddel  (s). 
Whiteport  Bay,  Almorness  ;   Dur- 

risdeer,  and  near  Newabbey,  &c. 

(a) — frequent. 
Rerrick  ;  Balmaclellan  ;  Terregles 
(s) — frequent. 
Very  common  ;  (m)  (s). 
Common  ;    The  Glen  and  by   R. 

Cairn  (s). 
Very  common ;  (s). 
Common  by  sides  of  streams. 
Common  on  rocks  and  trees  ;  (s) 
Common  in  woods  ;  Terregles  (s). 
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481  Eurhynchium  crassinervium, 

Tayl. 

482  ,,  piliferum,  Schreb. 

485  ,,  Swartzii,  Turn.    ... 

486  „  prselongum,  DilL... 
b  ,,            var.  Stokesii,  Tarn. 

487  „  pumilum,  Wils.    ... 

489  Hyocomium  flagellare      

490  Rhynchostegium  tenellum 


492 
4a3 


501 


c 
504 


depressum,  Bruch. 
confertum,  Dicks. 


496  ,t  ruscifolium 

499    Plagiothecium  pulchellum 


denticulatum 


502  „  Borrenianum,  Spr. 

503  ,,  sylvaticum,  L. 


var.  orthocladum, 
undulatnim,  L. 


509  Amblystegium  serpens,  L. 

511  „  irriguum,  Wils.    ... 

512  „  fluviatile  Swartz.... 

513  ,,  riparium,  L. 

515  Hypnum  exannulatum,  Giimb.  ... 

520  ,,        revolvens,  Swartz. 

521  ,,        fluitans,  L 

522  ,,        unclnatum,  Hedw. 

523  „        filiclnum,  L 

b  „        var.  vallisclauste 

524  ,,        commutatum,  Hedw 

526  M        falcatum,  Brid. 


Locality. 
Kenmure    Castle,    N.G.  ;     Holxne 
Glen,   Balmaclellan ;    The  Glen 

and  Penton  Linns  (s). 
Common    in    woods,    &c.  ;       mie 

Cluden  (s). 
Common  in  glens  under  shade  ;    (s). 
Very  common  (s). 
Holme  Glen,  Balmaclellan. 
Sub-alpine  glens  ;  The  Glen  (s). 
In  hill  bums  under  rocks  ;  Loifvrran 

bum,  N.G.,  in  fruit. 
Dundrennan  Abbey  ;   Spout  Glen, 

Twynholm ;    Caim  Water  cuid 

auden  Water  (s). 
Holme  Glen,  Balmaclellan ;  Spout 

Glen  ;  The  Glen  (s). 
Frequent    on  walls  and    stones  ; 

Kells  Church,  N.G. 
Common  in  burns,  ditches,  &c  (b). 
Frequent  on  shaded  rocks  in  glens 

and  on  the  hills  ;  Dalscairth  (c). 
Common  in  woods  on  shady  banks, 

&c.  (s)  (c). 
Frequent  in  places  similar  to  501. 
Holme  Glen,  Balmaclellan  ;    near 

Glenlee,  N.G. 
Near  Kenmure  Castle  stables,  N.G. 
In  woods  below  trees,  &c  ;    The 

Glen  (s). 
Very  common  at  roots  of  trees,  on 

dykes  and  walls  (d)  (c). 
Garpel  Bridge,  N.G. — rare. 
N.G.  ;  Durrisdeer  (s). 
Kenmure  Holms,  N.G. — ^not  com- 
mon. 
Frequent  in  wet  marshy  places ; 

Screel  (s). 

Do.        (s). 

Do. 
On  tree  roots  by   R.  Ken,  N.G., 

&c.  in  dry  places. 
Common  in  sub-alpine  glens  and 

by  wet  roadsides. 
Tongland,  R.  Dee. 
Frequent  on  wet  dripping  rocks ; 

Terregles  (s)  (c). 
Dullarg  Hill,  Balmaclellan,  kc. — 

frequent. 
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535    Hypnum  cupressiforme,  L 


b 

535c 

d 

536 

537 
538 

539 
540 

M3 

545 


548 
549 


552 
553 

551 


555 

b 

526 
557 

558 
559 
561 

562 

565 

567 

568 


var.  tectorum,  Schpr. 
var.  filiforme,  Bry.  Eur. 
var.    ericetorum,    Bry. 

Eur. 
resupinatum,  Wils,     ... 


patientite,  Lindb. 
molluBcum,  Hedw. 

crista-castrensis 
palustre,  L. 

eug3rrium,  Schp. 

ochraceum,  Turn. 

polymorphum,  Hedw., 
elodes,  Spr 


stellatum,  Schreb. 
cordifolium,  Hedw. 

giganteum,  Schpr. 


Barmentosum,  Wahl.  .. 

var.  Biibflavum,  Ferg., 

cuspidatum,  L. 
Schreberi,  Ehrh. 

purum,  L. 

stramimeum,  Dicks.    . 
Bcorpioides,  L 

splendens,  DilL 

brevirostrum,  Ehrh.    . 

squarrosum,  L 

loreum,  L 

triquetrum,  L 


Locality, 
Very  common. 

On  roofs  of  houses — common. 
Trunks  of  trees. 
Among  heather. 

HoUne,  Balmaclellan  ;  Kenmure 
CasUe,  N.G.  ;  Terregles  (s). 

Wet  roadsides,  &c. ;  Durrisdeer  (e). 

Frequent  in  damp  places;  Ter- 
regles (s). 

Grey  Mare's  Tail  (m)  (n). 

Sub-alpine  glens  ;  The  Glen  (s) ; 
Routen  Bridge  (s). 

Holme  Glen,  N.G.  ;  Grey  Mare's 
Tail  (n) — very  rare. 

Mountain  rivulets ;  R.  Deugh, 
Carsphalm  ;  Dalveen  Pass  and 
Caim  Water  (s). 

Holme  Glen,  Balmaclellan — very 
rare. 

In  meadows  between  Carlingwark 
Loch  and  R.  Dee,  Castle-Doug- 
las— very  rare. 

Wet  places  on  the  hills ;  Crififel  (s). 

Among  grass;  Kenmure  Holms, 
N.G. ;  Terregles  (s);  Irongray(c). 

Simpson's  Bog,  Tongland ;  Larg 
Hill,  Creetown ;  Barmurray 
Moor,  Balmaclellan — not  com- 
mon. 

Frequent  in  wet  places  on  the 
hiUs ;  Knockindock  (s). 

Occasionally  on  the  hills ;  Bum- 
foot  Hill,  N.G. 

Common  in  wet  marshy  places  (s). 

Very  common  in  woods  and  on  the 
hills  (8)  (c). 

Very  common  among  grass  (s)  (c) 

Frequent  in  marshy  places. 

Wet  places  on  the  hills  ;  Beng^im, 
(s),  &c. 

Very  common  on  banks,  woods, 
&c.  (s). 

Common  in  woods  ;  Dalscairth  (s). 

Very  common  among  grass  (s). 

Ballingear  Wood,  &c.,  N.G.  ; 
Crichope  Linn  and  Terregles  (s). 

Very  plentiful  on  the  ground  in 
woods  (8)  (c)  (m). 
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LIST  OF  HEPATIC^. 

N.6-  refers  to  New-Galloway. 

(n)  refers  to  Notes  on  a  List  of  Cryptogamic  Plants  collected 
by  Dr  W.  NiCHOL  in  the  Moffat  district. 

(c)  to  a  List  of  Jungermanniae  observed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumfries  by  the  late  Mr  James  Cruickshank,  Crichton  Insti- 
tution, and  published  in  the  Phytologist,  No.  XIV.,  July,  1842. 

(s)  to  a  List  of  HepaticflB  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dumfries  by  Mr  Charles  Scorr,  late  of  Terregles  Gardens. 

The  rest,  without  letters,  were  gathered  by  myself. 

No.  Name. 

1     Marchantia  polymoi  pha,  L. 


2  Preissia  commutata,  Nees. 

3  Conocephalus  conicus,  L. . . 


4    Asterella  hemispherica,  L. 


8    Riccia  glauca,  L 

10        „      crystallina 

13  „      bifurca  (?)  Bisch.    ... 

19  Frullania  dilata,  L. 

22  „        Tamarisci  (Mich. ) 

29  Lejeunea  minutissima,  sm. 

32  „  serpyllifolia,  Mich. 

33  ,,  patens,  Lind.     ... 

34  „        flava,  Sw. 

35  „        Mackaii(Hook)... 

36  Radula  complanata,  L.     ... 

4 1  Porella  laevigata,  Sch  rad. . . . 

42  .,        platyphylla,  L.     .. 
44  ,,        rivularis,  Nees.    ... 


46    Pleurozia  cochlearif ormis . 


47  Lepidozia  reptans,  L. 


Locality. 
Common  in  damp  places  at  foot  of 

walls,  &c.  (s)  (c). 
Wet  rocks  in  sub-alpine  glens  (s)  ; 

W.  of  Cluden  ;  Bumhills,  &c 
(s)    Glen    at    Terregles  ;    Grove 

pond ;    rocks  by  R.   Cairn  ;  (c) 

Old  College  ;  Dalscairth. 
Back  of  Kenmure  Castle,   N.G.  ; 

rocks  at  Grennan,  Dairy  ;  about 

Kirkcudbright. 
Delarran  Holm,  N.G.,  &c. 
(c)  Brownhall  Orchard. 
Burnfoot  Hill,  N.G. 
Common  on  trees  (s)  (c). 
Do.  (s)  (c). 

Burnfoot  Hill,  N.G. — very  rare. 
Frequent  in  glens ;  (c)  Craigs,  Dum- 
fries, &c.  ;  Grey  Mare's  Tail  (n). 
Do. 

Do.  Inglestone  Hill  (s). 

R.  Dee,  Tongland — very  rare. 
Roots  of  trees,  stones,  dykes,  and 

under  hedges  (c)  (s). 
Frequent  in  sub-alpine  glens  (c)  (s). 

Do.  do. 

Back  of  Kenmure  Castle,   N.G. ; 

Ironmacannie    Mill,  Balmaclel- 

lan. 
Frequent  in  damp  places  on  the 

hills,    as    Black    Craig,    N.G.  ; 

Auchencaim  Moss  (s). 
Frequent  on  banks  and  decayed 

roots  of  trees,  as  in  Ballingear 

(ilen,  N.G.  (s) ;    Crichope  Linn 

(c) ;  Routen  Bridge  ;  Dalskairth 
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yo.  Xame. 

49    Lepidom  s^etacea.  Mitten 


oU    Bazzania  trilobata,  BudcL 


51 
33 


tricrenata,  Wedil. 


Locaiity, 
Frec^uent  in  bogs  and  on  damp 

banks  on  the  hills  (n)  ;    moors 

near    L.     Skene,     Mo&t    (s)  ; 

Crichope    Linn    (c)  ;       Lochar 

Moss  ;  CriffeL 
Frequent,  as  in  Ballingear  Wood, 

&c.,  N.G.  ;    Penton  Linns  ;    R. 

Esk  ;  Dumfries  (s). 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. 


Cephalozia  Francisci 

„         obtusiloba,  Lindb. 
.         by 


Odootodchinna  Sphagni,  Dicks. . . .     Frequent  in  bogs  on  sphagnum  (s) ; 

Auchencairn    Moss ;      marshes 

about  Terregles  (c) ;  CrifiFel,  &c. 
„  denudatum,  Nees.       Occasionally  on  damp  places  on 

moors,  as  at  Barmurray,  Balma- 

clellan. 
(c)  Roadside  between  Rosehall  and 

Brownhall. 
Barend  Moss,  near  Castle-Douglas 

— rare, 
(c)  Marsh  above  Routen  Bridge. 
Frequent  on  shady  dykes  in  woods 

about  N.G. 
var.  Pearsoni,  Lindb.      N.   of  Black    Craig,    N.G. — very 

rare. 
Common  ;    (c)   Lochar  Moss  ;    (s) 

The  Glen  ;  (n)  the  Beld  Craig. 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.  ;    Barend 

Moss. 
Dunveoch  Glen  and  near  Garroch, 

N.G. — not  common. 
Glenlee  Glen,  N.G. ;  Barend  Moss  ; 

above     Routen     Bridge     and 

Crichope  Linn  (c). 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.  ;  Col  vend. 
Common  ;  (s)  (c). 
heterophylla,  Schrad.      Frequent  ;      Powder     Magazine, 

Dumfries  (c) ;    Grey  Mare's  Tail 

(n)  ;  N.G. 
West    Risk,   &c.,   N.G.  ;    Holme 

Glen ;      Durrisdeer    (s) ;     Ter- 
regles (c). 
Wet  rocks  ;  Lochar  Moss  (c) ;  Ben- 
nan  Hill,  &c. 
Crichope  Linn  (s) ;  Dalscairth  (c) ; 

N.G. 
Wet  places  ;   Glenlee  Wood,  &c., 

N.G.  ;  Dalscairth  (c). 


divaricata  (Starkii) 


bicospidata,  Dum.     . 
Lammersiana,  Hiibn. 
corvifolia,  Dicks, 
connivens,  Dicks. 


„         catenulata,  Hilbu. 
Lophocolea  bidentata,  L. . . . 


*j  Chiloecyphus  polyanthoe,  L. 

"8  Saccogyna  viticulosa,  Mich. 

'd  Kantia  trichomanis,  L. 

^  Trichocolea  tomentella,  Ehr. 
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No,  Name, 

83    Blepharozia  ciliaris,  Nees. 


86    Anthelia  julacea,  (L.),  Lightf. 
88    Blepharoetoma  trichophyllum 


b 
108 


Locality. 
Knockgray    Moor,      Carsphaim  ; 

Barlae  Wood,  Dairy ;  Dalscairth 

(c) ;  Dalveen  (s). 
Wet  places  and  rocks  on  the  hills. 
Holme    Glen ;    Ballingear    Glen  ; 

Routen  Bridge  ;      Dalscairth  ; 

and    Moffiat   Hills    (c) ;      Grey 

Mare's  Tail  (n). 
Frequent. 
On  the  hills  ;  Inglestone  (c) ;  Ben- 

gairn  (s). 
Carline's  Cairn,  Carsphaim ;  Whit- 
comb  (n). 
Barend  Moss,  Castle-Donglas. 
Frequent ;  Bold  Craig  (n) ;  Friars* 

Carse  (c). 
Frequent  on  rocks  on  the  hills  and 

on  dykes  in  woods  ;  side  of  road, 

Lochar  Moss  (c). 
Occasionally  on  the  hills  ;    Criffel 

(c) ;   Hartfell  and  Grey  Mare's 

Tail  (n). 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.,  &c. 
Ballingear  Glen  ;    Black  Craig  ; 

Viewfield  Farm,  on  rocks,  N-iG^. 

— very  rare. 
Very  common  ;  Crichope  Linn  (s), 

&c. 
Blackbank  dykes,  Glenlee,  and  N. 

of  Black  Craig,  &c.,  N.G. 
Very  common  in  woods  on  banks, 

&c.  (c)  (s). 
Frequent  on  rocks  and  banks  in 

hills  and  woods  (c)  (s). 
var.  microphylla,  Carr.     N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. 


89 
92 

Scapani 

»» 

[a  compacta,  Dum. 
undulata,  DilL   ... 

93 

>* 

uliginosa,  Nees.... 

94 
95 

>> 

irrigua,  Nees 
nemorosa,  L. 

96 

}> 

resupinata,  Dum. 

97 

»i 

purpurea  (Dill.),  Carr. 

99  „        aequiloba,  Schwajg. 

102c        „        curta,  var.  rosea,  Nees. 


103  Diplophyllum  albicans,  L. 

104  „  Dioksoni,  Hook, 

106  Plagiochila  asplenioides,  L. 

107  M  spinulosa,  Dicks. 


punctata,  Tayl. 


1 09           „          tridenticulata,  Tayl. . . . 
1 12    Mylia  Taylori,  Hook        


113 


anomala.  Hook 


1 14  Eucalyx  obovata,  Nees. 

115  „        hyalina,  Lyoll     . 

117    Aplozia  Schraderi,  Mart. 


Glenlaggan  Hill,  Parton  ;    Bum- 
foot  Hill,  N.G. —rare. 
Grey  Mare's  Tail  (n). 
N.  of  Black  Craig,  N.G.  ;    Barend 

Moss,  Castle-Douglas  ;  moors  at 

L.  Skene  (n). 
N.   of  Black  Craig,    &c.,   N.G.  ; 

Lochar  Moss  (c). 
Opposite  Waulk  Mill,  N.G.— rare. 
Routen  Bridge ;   Closeburn  ;  near 

MoflGat  Spa  Well  (c). 
Troquhain  Wood,    Balmaclellan ; 

Blackbank  dyke,  Glenlee,  N.G. 

— very  rare. 
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AU  Name, 

118    Ai^oda  crenulata,  Sm. 


118b 
120 
122 
123 


,        pamlla,  With.    ... 

,        ooniifolia,  Hook. 

,        riparia,  Tayl. 
124  Lophozia  Bantriensis,  Hook 
129 


130 
131 


132 

133 
134 
136 
137 
139 


Locality. 
RoadBides,  &c.  ;   (ilen  Mills  and 

Goldielea  (c) ;   Grey  Mare's  Tail 

(n). 
var.      graoillima,     Sul,    Common  on  damp  soil. 
(Genthiana,  Hiibn.) 

GlenleeGlen,  &c,  N.G. ;  Moffat  (n); 

Dalscairth  (c). 
Dalveen  (s) ;  Cri£fel  (c) ;  Blaokhope 

Glen  (n). 
Wet  rocks  in  glens  ;  Holme  Glen  ; 

The  Glen. 
Crummy  Park  Glen  and  Ballin- 

gear  Glen,  N.G. — rare. 
barbata,Schr.(Schreberi)    Shaded  dykes  and  woods;  Crichope 

Linn  (s) ;   Dalbeattie  Wood  (a) ; 

Craigs  (c) ;  Moffat  (c). 
attenoata,  lindb.         ...    In  similar  places ;  Crichope  Linn  (s). 
Floerkii,  W.  &  M.         ...     N.  sideof  Black  Craig,  &c.,  N.G.  ; 

Crichope  Linn  and  Terregles  (s). 
qoinquedentata,      Web.     In  similar  places ;    Grey  Mare's 

Tail  (n) ;  Dalscairth  and  Moffat 

(c). 
Near  Hannahstown  Bridge,  N.G. 

— very  rare. 
Bennan  Hill  and  Ballingear  Wood, 

N.G.— rare. 
Common  ;    Whitehill  (s) ;    Kelton 

and  Lochar  Moss  (c). 
S.    of    L.   Dnngeon,    &c,   N.G.  ; 

Lochar  Moss  (c) — rare. 
Moss  Raploch  and  Bennan  Hill, 

N.G.  ;    Criffel  (c) ;    moors  near 

L.  Skene  (n). 
Frequent  in  damp  places  on  hills 

and    moors,  as   Barend    Moss, 

Castle-Douglas;  Lochar  Moss  (c). 
Orroland,  Rerrick. 
Frequent  on    banks  and    on  the 

ground  on  the  hills. 
Very  common  on  wet  rocks,  &c., 

on  the  hills  (n)  (s)  (c). 
Common  on  the  hills,  as  on  Black 

Craig,  N.G. 
HartfeU  (n)  ? 
Milyea  ;    N.  of  Black  Craig,  Bal- 

Ungear  Woods,  N.G. — rare. 
Common  ;   Glen,  N.  of  Durrisdeer 

(s) ;  Lochar  Moss  (c). 


(Lyoni). 
lycopodioidee,  WaUr. 
exsecta,  Schmid... 
yentricosa,  Dicks, 
bicrenata,  Lindb. 
incisa,  Schrad.... 


142  Gymnocolea  inflata,  Huds. 

144  ,,  turbmata.  Bad. 

149  Sphenolobnm  minuta,  Crantz. 

151  Nardia  emai^inata,  Ehr. ... 

^52        „    alpina,  Gott. 

153        „    MuUeri,Neee. 
158        „    Funckii,  Nees. 

IW        „    Scalaris,  Schrad.    ... 
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No.  Name, 

163  Gjannomitrium  concinnatum 

167  „             crenulatum,  Gott. 

170  Fo88ombromia  pusilla,  Neos. 

177  Diltena  Lyellii,  Hook        

178  Blasia  pusilla,  L. 

179  „      epiphylla,  L.  

180  „     calycina,  Tayl 

181  Aneura  pinguis,  L.  


LoccUity, 
Rocks  on  Kells  hills  ;  Hartfell  and 

Blackhope  (n) — rare. 
Frequent  on  rocks  on  the  hills. 
Fields  near  N.G.  ;    moist  places  ; 

common  (c). 
In  one  spot  in  Lochar  Moss,  near 

the  side  of  the  English  road  (c). 
Damp  roadsides,  N.G.  ;    near  Car- 

ronbridge  (s) ;  Cluden  Mill  (c). 
Sides  of  ditches,  &o.,  conmion  (n) 

(8)  (c). 
Damp  roadsides,  N.G. ;  Whitehill ; 

Dalveen  hills  (s) ;  Beld  Craig  (n). 
Frequent  in  wet  places ;    Whit- 
comb  (n)  ;  Powder  Magazine  (c)  ; 

Knockindock  (s). 


182 

„      palmata,  Hedw 

Garroch  Wood,  N.G. —very  rare. 

184 

„      sinuata,    Dicks,   (pinnati- 

Bennan  Hill,  &c.,  N.G. 

fida) 

185 

„      multifida,  (Dicks.)  Gray. 

Bennan  Hill,  N.G.  ;  Col  vend  in 
bogs ;  Whitcomb(n) ;  pretty  com- 
mon in  marshes  (c). 

186 

Metzgeria  furcata  (L.),  Dum.     ... 

Common  on  trees  and  rocks  (n) 

(C)  (8). 

186b 

„        var.  aeruginosa,  Hook 

N.G. —rare. 

187 

„        pubeecens,  Schrank.  ... 

Penton  Linns  (s). 

189 

, ,        conjugate  (Dill. )  Lindb. 

In  sub-alpine  glens. 

191 

Authocerus  punctatus,  L. 

Embankment  at  back  of  New 
Quay  (c). 

4M  of  January,  1889. 
Mr  J.  G.  H.  Starke,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 
New  Member, — Mr  James  D.  M'Veigh. 

Donations, — Two  numbers  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  two  numbers  of  the  Annals  of  the 
same  Academy,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute ;  an  old 
document  consisting  of  an  "  Inventory  of  household  furniture 
pertaining  to  the  town  of  Drumfreis  left  in  the  manse,  to  be  made 
furthcomeing  by  Mr  Robert  Patoun,  minister  of  the  gospell  in  the 
said  burgh,  1723,"  presented  by  Mrs  M'Dowall. 
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Communications. 
L — Meteorological  Observations^  taken  during  the  year  1888. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Andson. 
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Barometer. — The  highest  reading  of  the  barometer  occurred 
on  13th  January,  when  it  rose  to  30*660  inches ;  the  lowest  on 
28th  March,  28*770  in.;  annual  range,  r8a0in. ;  and  the  mean 
pr^sure  for  the  whole  year  (corrected  to  32®  and  sea-level),  29*915 
in.,  as  compared  with  29*964  in.  in  1887  and  29800  in.  in  1886. 
The  months  in  which  the  greatest  fluctuations  occurred  were 
January,  March,  May,  and  December.  The  stormiest  month  of  the 
year  was  November,  when  the  reading  ranged  from  28*842  in.  to 
30*076  in. ;  and  rain  fell  on  twenty  consecutive  days,  from  the  8th 
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to  the  28th,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  the  11th.  From  the 
12th  onward  to  the  24th  the  Nith  was  in  high  flood.  He  had 
marked  the  16th  November  as  the  day  on  which  the  severest  storm 
of  the  year  occurred.  The  months  of  lowest  mean  pressure  ^were 
March,  July,  and  November,  when  the  mean  ranged  from  29  •601 
in.  in  March  to  29-722  in.  in  July. 

Hygrometer, — The  mean  reading  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer 
for  the  year  was  46°;  the  mean  reading  of  the  wet,  43-6°;  and  the 
temperature  of  the  dew  point,  40*8** ;  relative  humidity,  82  (satura- 
tion being  equal  to  a  hundred). 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperature  of  the  year  was  recorded 
on  26th  June,  when  the  maximum  reading  of  the  thermometer  was 
83-6*',  as  compared  with  87**  on  25th  June,  1887 ;  the  lowest,  on 
12th  February,  when  the  minimum  reading  was  13*3,  giving  an 
annual  range  of  703.  The  month  of  lowest  temperature  was 
February,  with  a  mean  of  36 •4";  and  March  stood  next,  with  a 
mean  of  37*4'';  while  January,  which  is  generally  and  justly 
accounted  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  had  a  mean  of  39°.  The 
temperature  of  January  was  V  above  average;  that  of  February 
and  March  nearly  4°  below  it.  There  was  frost  on  83  nights 
during  the  year,  with  an  aggregate  of  293°.  In  1887  frost  occurred 
on  96  days,  with  an  aggregate  of  360  degs.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  year  was  46*5°,  as  compared  with  47*2°  in  1887  and 
46*2°  in  1886.  The  estimated  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
south-west  of  Scotland  is  48°,  so  that  the  last  three  years  have  been 
under  average.  In  1888  there  were  only  fourteen  days  on  which 
a  maximum  of  70°  and  above  was  reached;  and  the  months  in 
which  the  sun  is  strongest,  and  the  greatest  heat  is  usually  experi- 
enced, were  remarkably  deficient  both  in  sunshine  and  warmth. 
The  mean  temperature  of  June  was  more  than  two  degrees  below 
average,  and  that  of  July  4^  degrees.  In  both  months,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  latter,  there  was  a  prevalence  of  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  with  cloudy  skies  and  frequent  and  heavy  rainfalls,  which 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  contributed  to 
msJke  the  harvest  very  late.  August  was  scarcely  more  favourable, 
the  mean  temperature  having  been  2^°  below  average,  and  the 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  22.  But  these  months  were 
followed  by  an  exceptionally  dry,  though  cold,  September  and 
October,  which  permitted  the  harvest,  though  very  late,  to  be 
gathered  in  for  the  most  part  in  good  condition.  The  temperature 
of  November  was  about  3°  above  average,  and  that  of  December 
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nearly  2",  so  that  on  the  whole  we  have  had  during  the  past  year 
mild  and  open  weather  dnring  the  winter  months,  the  greater  part 
of  February  being  excepted,  with  a  cold  and  backward  spring  in 
March  and  April  (deficiency  of  temperature  for  the  two  months, 
7^") ;  but  as  there  was  almost  no  frost  in  May,  with  a  more  than 
ayerage  supply  of  moisture,  vegetation  made  considerable  progress 
in  that  month,  and  though  the  exceptionally  cold  and  wet  weather 
of  the  succeeding  months  greatly  retarded  the  ripening  process, 
things  were  kept  green  and  growing,  and  with  a  favourable 
September  and  October  an  abundant  harvest  was  at  last  gathered 
in. 

RainfalL — ^The   heaviest  fall   of  rain  within  24  hours  was 
recorded  on  the  22d  J uly,  when  1  '20  in.  was  registered.    The  wettest 
month  of  the  year  was  November,  with  a  fall  of  6*52  in.,  more  than 
2  in.  above  the  average ;  and  July  came  next  with  a  fall  of  6-22  in., 
more  than  double  the  average  for  the  month.     In  November  there 
were  22  days  on  which  rain  fell,  20  of  them  consecutive  ;  and  in 
July  24  days,  the  greatest  number  of  any  month  in  the  year. 
Though  these  were  the  rainiest  months  of  1 888,  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  their  character.     The  cause  of  the  excessive  rainfall 
in  November  was  a  series  of  cyclones  coming  from  the  Atlantic, 
with  strong  southerly,  south-westerly,  and  westerly  winds,  after  the 
first  week,  and  a  temperature  much  above  the  average  for  the  season ; 
whereas  in  July  the  prevailing  winds  were  more  from  the  east  and 
north,  and  the  temperature  greatly  below  what  is  usual  in  that 
month.     The  total  number  of  days  in  which  rain  or  snow  fell  was 
195  (rain,  186,  snow,  9 — mostly  slight  falls)  as  compared  with  181 
last  year.     The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  35  91  in.,  as  com- 
pared with  30-99  in.  in  1887  and  4M3  in.  in  1886.     The  average 
rainfall  at  Cargen  for  the  last  28  years,  as  reported  by  Mr  Dudgeon, 
is  44*67   in.      I   have  observed,  however,   from   Mr  Dudgeon's 
monthly  reports  that  the  rainfall  at  Cargen  almost  invariably 
exceeds  that  at  Dumfries,  probably  from  its  greater  proximity  to 
Criffel,  so  that  the  mean  annual  rainfall  here  may  with  probability 
be  estimated  at  40  or  41  in.  rather  than  44  in.     This  would  still 
leave  a  deficiency  in  the  past  year  of  4  to  5  in.,  though  we  might 
Rurally  have  the  impression  that  it  has  been  a  peculiarly  rainy 
y^r.    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the  rainMl  of  July 
and  November  and  in  some  degree  also  of  December,  was  much 
above  the  average,  that  of  most  of  the  other  months  was  below  it, 
January,  February,  April,  September,  and  October  having  been 
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exceptionally  dry — February  and  September  in  particular  showing 
a  register  of  less  than  1  in.  each  for  the  month,  February,  0*60  in., 
September,  0*97  in.,  or  1*50  in.  for  the  two  months,  in  place  of  an 
average  of  4  in.  for  each  month,  and  October  a  deficiency  of  1^ 
inches. 

Thunderstorms, — There  were  six  occasions  on  which  thunder 
and  lightning  were  observed,  the  18th  and  19th  of  May,  the  9tli 
and  14th  of  June,  the  26th  of  July,  and  the  10th  of  August. 
There  might  have  been  more,  but  these  were  the  only  instances 
which  attracted  my  attention.  The  most  severe  were  those  of  the 
19th  May  and  14th  June,  which  occasioned  considerable  loss  oi 
life,  especially  in  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland.  The  former 
travelled  from  the  south  northwards,  and  aflfected  more  or  less  the 
whole  country  from  Cumberland  to  Aberdeen. 

Floods, — I  have  also  noted  the  occasions  on  which  the  river 
Nith  was  in  flood,  viz.,  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  January,  the  30th 
May,  the  23d  to  the  27th  July,  the  28th  October,  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  latter  half  of  November,  and  on  the  3d  Decem- 
ber, the  river  reaching  its  highest  point  on  the  last-mentioned 
date. 

II.    Some  Notes  on  the  Abbey  of  Holywood  and  on  the  Welshes  of 
Colliestoun  and  Craigenputtock,     By  Mr  JOHN  Carlyle 

AlTKEN. 

Although  there  are  excellent  "  Lives "  of  the  famous  John 
Welshes,  of  the  family  of  CoUistoun,  who  figured  in  the  days  of 
John  Knox,  as  well  as  in  the  tragic  time  of  the  great  Whig 
Persecution  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  of  James,  his  brother, 
nevertheless,  we  may  here  endeavour  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  further  illustration  of  some  of  the  more  local  features,  the  truly 
classic  vale  of  Nith  seeming  to  afi'ord  a  fair  field  in  its  still  greatly 
unwritten  history.  Therefore,  should  we  be  fortunate  enough,  in 
the  course  of  our  notes,  to  develop  any  new  or  characteristic 
features  in  the  process,  our  labour  may  not  be  altogether  in  vain. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  featural  peculiarity  of  those  mountain 
and  hill  regions,  amid  which  lay  the  ancient  homelands  of  the 
Welshes,  of  Dunscore  and  Nitlisdale  generally,  there  is  a  pronounced 
and  somewhat  unusually  Celtic  association  in  the  surnames  of  the 
clans,  or  communities  of  folk,  who  for  so  many  ages  lived   and 
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died  amid  this  country  of  "glens  and  dargles" — such  surnames 
appearing  as  if  they,  in  their  origin,  had  belonged  to  the  obscure 
eras  in  the  unwritten  history  of  that  locality,  as  the  ancient 
hereditary  domain  of  the  Earls  of  Mar  prior  to  the  14th 
century.  Here,  accordingly,  we  may  discern,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ancient  writings,  which  have  survived  until  our  own  time, 
the  clear  presence  of  certain  individuals,  or  families  of  clan-folk, 
bearing  the  surnames  of  the  Macraiths,  Padzanes,  Makfadzanes, 
Rorysouns,  Maccawils,  Macmonhaths,  otherwise  Macmaths  (origi- 
nally a  small  clan  of  the  island  of  Cantyre),  Makgauchens, 
^lacadams,  Jamiesouns,  and  many  others.  This  country  of  the 
Welshes,  lying  as  it  did  within  the  ancient  "Deanery  of 
Dunfres,"  alias  of  Ny th,  in  former  ages  was,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  a  region  of  churchlands,  monklands,  and  ecclesiastical 
baronies,  which  for  unknown  centuries  had  remained  in  the  con- 
secutive hereditary  possession  of  the  churchmen  and  abbots  of 
Melros  and  of  Sacrobosco,  or  The  Haliwod.  For  example,  almost 
the  whole  area  of  the  parish  of  Dunscore  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  lands  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Sacrobosco,  or  The 
Haliwod,  which  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Barony  of  Sacrobosco,"  so-called  ;  the  "  Monklands  of  the  Monks 
of  Melros,"  which  occupied  a  whole  valley  of  this  parish,  towards 
the  Nith  and  the  ancient  church  of  Dunscoir,  which  was  situated 
on  the  Nithward  confines  of  the  parish,  not  a  great  way  from  the 
Premonstratensian  Priory  of  Friarscarse,  and  the  Ailisland,  or 
Ellislaud,  residence  of  the  Bailie  of  those  monklands  of  Melros, 
and  in  our  o.vn  time  of  Burns  memories  and  home  associations. 
Both  those  once  great  religious  houses  seem  to  have  owed  their 
original  possession  of  this  region  of  wide-spreading  natural  forest 
and  orchard  country  to  the  liberality  of  the  ancient  native  thanes, 
lords,  or  barons  of  the  vale  and  "  Deanery  of  the  Nyth,"  as  it  was. 
The  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  Holy  wood,  of  which  no 
vestige  now  remains,  as  its  name  seems  to  imply,  was  situated  amid 
a  plain  country  of  the  woodlands,  natural  oak  forests,  and  sacred 
groves  of  the  Pagan  worship  of  their  predecessors  in  the  land.  The 
Christian  Church  of  Holy  wood  appears  to  have  been  a  house  of 
religion  of  a  very  remotely  antique  origin,  as  it  figures  in  various 
church  records  in  one  form  or  other  at  a  very  early  date.  The 
oldest  name  we  have  seen  applied  as  descriptive  of  Holy  wood  is 
contained  in  the  "  Scottish  Rolls,"  under  anno  1376,  as  tke  Gaelic 
Darowghoquill,  the  meaning  of  which  we  leave  to  the  discretion  of 
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those  acquainted  with  that  ancient  language.   Other  more  common 
forms,  all  conveying  in  their  own  fashion  one  and  the  same  original 
descriptive  meaning,  were :  Dercongal,  Sacrinemoris,  Sacrobosco. 
The  Abbey  of  Holy  wood  and  the  Priory  of  Saulseat,  in  Galloway, 
as  affiliated  religious  houses  of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  had 
claimed  as  their  hereditary  commendators    the    family  of  the 
Johnstone  of  that  ilk  in  Annandale.     According  to  "  Hutchison's 
Cumberland,"  "  John  dominus  de  Kirkconnel  founded  the  Abbey  of 
Holjrwood  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  William  Fitzmichael  de 
Kirkconnel,  about  the  year  1200,  made  a  grant  of  Kirkconnel  iu 
favor  of  the  Abbey  of  Holmcultran,  in  Cumberland"  (II.,  331),  and 
which  Abbey,  otherwise  called  of  Holme,  for  several  succeeding 
centuries  had  held  chartered  possession  of  extensive  lands    in 
Galloway.      In  the  "  Register  Book  of  Holmcultran,"   besides 
numerous  charters  touching  those   their    Galloway   possessions, 
there  is  item  "  Conveniio  inter  Domum  de  Holme  et  Dundraynany 
In  the  same  record  we  have  "  Carta  Will  filius  Mich,  de  Kyrk- 
connell,*'  with  the  period  of  granting  indicated  by  the  mention 
therein  of  Lord  Gilbert,  who  was  elected  Bishop  of  Galloway  in 
anno  1235,  and  died  in  1253  A.D.     "  Carta  Huttredi  fil  Fergus 
consensu  Rollandi  ville  de  Kyrkgunin^^  with  indication  of  the  period 
through  mention  therein  of  Walter,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  circa 
1209-35  A.D.     These  excerpts  we  owe  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
John  Groldie,  "  of  Craigmuie,*'  in  Galloway,  "  Commissary  of  Dum- 
fries," in  and  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  transcript 
from  his  notes  having  been  made  by  Dr  Clapperton  of  Locb- 
maben.     Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  King  Alexander  the 
Second  of  Scotland  had  granted  "  locum  de  Dunscor  in  voile  de 
Nyth  "  to  the  monastery  of  Melros.     There  are  many  other  early 
grants  of  lands,  &c.,  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  Abbots  of  those  two 
once  great  religious  houses,  whose  baronial  lands  had  originally 
comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of  Upper  Nithsdale,  as  we  find  by 
the  record.     Although  the  Abbey  of  Holjrwood,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  its  kindred  houses  of   the  south-west   of  Scotland, 
possesses  not  any  history  of  its  own,  consecutively  written  by  the 
fraternity,  yet  there  are  still  some  scattered  notices  not  without 
interest  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  general  chronicle  of  Scottish 
history.     The  memory  of  the  Abbey  in  the  "  De  Sphera  "  of  its 
once  all  famous  mathematician,  "  Johannes  de  Sacrobosco — John 
of  Holywood,"  still  survives  in  the  literature  of  the  land,  while, 
owing  to  the  foresight  and  pious  care  of  the  Lord  Maxwell,  of  the 
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Reformation  era,  we  may  yet  discern  the  effigy  and  cultured  face 
of  this  once  famous  John,  as  drawn  from  the  sculptured  stone,  and 
which,  as  Antiquary  Riddell,  of  Glenriddell,  notes  as  a  sketch,  was 
"A  drawing  of  the  head  of  John  de   Sacro-Bosco,  which  Mr 
Cflfdonel  took  for  me  when  he  discovered  it  in  the  parish  church  of 
Terr^les  in  1788,  and  which  effigy,  as  having  formerly  stood  in 
the  church  of  Holywood,  the  Lord  Maxwell  had  caused  to  be 
removed  to  Terregles  Church  at  the  Reformation."     We  may  thus 
presume  that  this  famous  Abbot  was  buried  at  his  own  Abbey  of 
Holywood.     Concerning  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Holy- 
wood,  we  have  such  knowledge  as  is  to  be  gleaned  from  occasional 
ii<»tices  as  fragmentary  as  they  are  inconsecutive  in  point  of  date. 
The  Lord  Maxwell,  the  Warden-hereditary  of  the  West  Marshes 
of  Scotland,  we  find  by  early  chartered  evidences,  had  been  the 
great  chief  natural  Protector  and  Guardian  Bailie  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  splendid  Revival  structures  and  great  religious  houses 
of  the  Lords  of  Galloway  and  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland  in 
general.     Not  one  of  the  least  worthy  of  note  was  this  Abbey  of 
Holywood,  as  lying  within  the  territory  of  the  Lord  Maxwell. 
Also  figuring  as  of  the  ancient  Abbots  and  Commendators  of 
Holywood,  we  meet  with  certain  Campbells,  called  "  of  Lowden 
aad  Mauchline ; "   Crichtons  of  Librie,  of  the  Lord  Crichton  of 
Sanquhar's  family ;  the  Lords  Maxwell  and  Nithsdaill ;  Johnstones 
of  that  ilk,  barons  of  Annandale,  who  would  appear  to  have  been 
among  the  last  possessors  of  the  wider  domain  lands  and  church 
barony  of  Sacrinemoris,  or  otherwise  the  "  Barony  of  Holywood.*' 
Among  the  few  ascertained  Abbots  of  this  house  we  discern  a 
certain  fifteenth  century  "Nicolas  Welsh,  Lord  Abbot  of  Holywood," 
who  is  mentioned,  under  the  year  1480,  incidentally  in  the  course 
of  some  suit  before  the  Lords  at  Edinburgh.     In  the  "  Taxt  Roll 
of  Nithsdale  "  we  find  the  Baronies  of  Holywood,  of  Sanquhar, 
Glencaime,  and  of  Dramlanrig,  each  severally  taxed  at  £120  Scots 
in  the  year  1554  ;  the  "  Monklands  of  Melrose,  in  Nithsdale,"  in 
the  same  roll,  being  taxed  at  £40  Scots.     We  also  incidentally 
ascertain  that  the  tenants  of  the  Abbey  of  Holywood,  in  the  ages 
of  the  old  Border  raids  and  wars,  had  been  accustomed  to  do  a 
good  deal  of  tough  fighting,  following  their  own  Lord  Abbot  and 
their  Guardian,  Lord  Maxwell,  to  the  field.     The  baronial  lands 
had  been  leased  out  in  long  tacks,  granted  by  the  Lord  Abbot,  in 
name  of  his  abbacy,  to  certain  tacksmen,  largely  of  the  Maxwell 
samame,  and  who  you  find  had  ofbenest  been  previously  for  long 
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generations  in  the  consecutive  hereditary  occupation  of  the  same 
parcels  of  land,  &c.,  as  tenants  of  the  abbey  and  barony.  As  the 
document  containing  the  recital  of  some  of  those  facts  and  features 
is  here  given  for  the  first  time,  and  is  not  without  its  own 
characteristics,  as  mayhap  even  formulated  at  the  dictation  of  King 
James  the  Sixth  himself,  as  it  bears  traces  of  his  own  peculiar 
enunciation,  we  may  make  here  some  larger  extracts. 

We  may  also  explain  that  the  Grierson  barons  called  "  of  Lag  " 
were  from,  of  oldest  known  time,  the  hereditary  occupants  of  an 
old  Border  castle,  and  its  contiguous  barony  lands  called  **  of  Lag  " 
both,  and  which  even  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  described  as 
'<  lying  in  the  broken  barony  amid  the  Monklands  of  Nithsdale." 
The  Griers,  or  Griersons,  of  Lag,  usually  styled  in  the  language  of 
the  district  ''The  Lairds  of  Lag,''  had  fought  and  fallen  at 
Sauchiebum  and  in  ''  the  battle  in  Northumberland,''  afterwards 
known  as  "  Flodden  Field,"  as  their  charters  bear  witness.  They 
held  their  lands  direct  from  the  Crown.  We  accordingly  find 
certain  "  Royal  Lettres  granted  in  favor  of  Koger  Griersoun  of 
Lag,  dated  at  Halirudhouse,  the  12th  of  May,  1585,"  and  in  the 
name  and  under  the  authority  and  subscription  of  King  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland.  To  all  and  sundry  our  lieges  of  quhatsumever 
estate,  degree,  or  quality  thai  be  of,  and  in  special  to  the  Baillie  of 
the  Abay  of  Haliwod,  &c.  Forasmuch  as  we  and  the  Lordis  of  Oar 
Secreit  Counsaill  perfytlie  understandin  that  Roger  Griersoun,  of 
the  Lag,  hes  divers  friends  and  kinsmen,  tenentis  and  induellaris 
upon  the  threttie  sax  pound  land,  callit  the  Keir,  of  auld  extent, 
lyand  within  the  barony  of  Haliwod  and  Sheriffdom  of  Drumfries, 
quhilk  in  all  tymes  byegane  haif  bene  onlie  subject  and  haldand  to 
serve  and  attend  upoue  the  saide  Roger  and  his  predesessauris 
Lairdis  of  Lag,  their  Chief,  alsweil  in  our  weiris  and  raidis  as  in 
their  awin  particularis  affairs,  naither  were  changit,  alterit,  nor 
hichit,  payand  thankfiillie  the  auld  accustomit  maill  and  dewtie 
quhilk  thair  haif  aye  dune.  Upone  the  quhilk  consideration,  and 
that  the  quhilkis  duellis  neare  our  Bordoures  quhair  by  at  all 
occasions  thai  behuiffit  to  ryis  and  ryid  with  thair  said  chief  and 
his  predecessouris  in  thaire  and  oure  predecessouris  service.  It 
pleasit  our  deareste  grantschire,  King  James  the  Feird  [Fourth] 
of  worthie  memorie,  to  direct  his  lettres  and  charges  to  the 
Abbots  and  Baillies  of  the  said  Abay  for  the  tyme,  commanding 
thaim  to  desist  and  ceis  fra  all  vexatione  and  disobedience  of  the 
said  Roger  and  his  predecessouris  and  kinsmen  fra  making  ony 
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novatioii  or  imposition  on  thaime,  nor  to  half  ony  furder  intromis- 
sionn  with  thaim  than,  &c.  .  .  .  Quhair  we  heing  movit  and 
remembering  that  there  is  divers  actis  and  ordinances  made  be  our 
dearest  Moder  and  maist  noble  predecessoures  in  favors  of  the 
tenentis  of  Kirklandis,  namelie,  sic  landis  as  lies  neare  oore 
bordoarisy  that  thai  sal  nocht  be  remouabill,  hichtit,  nor  raisit  by 
thair  aold  dewtie,  quhairby  thai  may  be  the  mair  readdie  to  obey 
oore  service  as  occasion  occurred.  Therefore  commands  and 
charges— accordingly  be  thir  oure  Lettres  given  under  our  signet, 
and  subscrivit  with  our  hand.  At  Halirudhous,  the  12th  day  of 
May,  of  oure  raigne  the  augteine  year,  1685." 

But  we  must  now  take  up  the  subject  of  the  history  of  the 

Welshes,    as   inhabitants  of  those  monklands.     Of  course  the 

most  prominent  feature  of  all  his   kindred   was  the   ^'Maister 

John  Welsh  of  Air,"  sumamed  "  The  Incomparable/*  and  who, 

before  and  after  his  marriage  with  the  heroic  daughter  of  "  Maister 

John  Knox,"  had  such  a  distinguished  career.     This  John  was 

of  the    Collistoun    kindred  of  Welshes,    and    was    the    second 

son  of  the  family;  David,  his  eldest  brother,  succeeding  their 

fitdier,  also  a  John  Welsh,  in  the  hereditary  lands  of  Gollistoun. 

Collistoun  and  Craigenputtock  lands,  which  are  associated  with 

the  history  of  the  Welshes,  lay  amid  the  barony  of  Sacrinemoris, 

otherwise  the  barony  of  Holy  wood.  Collistoun  is  known  under  the 

more  ancient  name  of  Makcollistoun,  evidently  derived  from  the 

clan  of  those  parts  known  as  the  Maccawils  or  the  M'Calls,  who 

were  also  identified  as  the  ancient  owners  of  the  lands  of  Vod, 

Grennan  or  Messenger-lands,  of  Kaidgelaucht  or  Caitloch,  of  the 

same  mountain  and  hill  country.     Although  in  the  15th  century 

the  family  of  Welsh  had  been  residents  of  the  county  town  and 

ancient  royal  burgh  of  Dumfries,  certain  indications  afford  some 

ground  of  probability  that  in  their  own  quarter  and  section  of  the 

wide  barony  of  Holywood  they  must  have  acted  as  the  hereditary 

resident  deputy-bailies  of  the  Abbots  of  Holywood  long  before  as 

well  as  immediately  after  the  Protestant  Reformation,  at  which 

time  they  are  clearly  identified  as  holding  that  trust  and  office. 

Not  many  years  after  the  Reformation  of  1560 — which  on  the 

Borders  of  Scotland  generally,  in  the  nature  of  things,  had  at  first 

made  slow  progress,  amid  a  population  the  ardent  supporters  of 

the  waning  fortunes  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  a 

population  so  long  the  tenants  of  the  wide  ecclesiastical  lands 

attached  to  the  Church  under  the  Komish  Faith  in  Scotland,  with 
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their  then  still  surviving  liferentallers  and  tacksmen  under  unexpired 
leases,  &c. — we  find  the  family  of  Welsh,  within  the  Deanery  of 
Nith,  had  many  important  cures  and  charges.  Shortly  after 
the  Protestant  Reformation  we  accordingly  find,  as  kinsmen  and 
contemporary  churchmen,  a  "John  Velshe,  vicar  of  Drumfries,"  a 
"  Schir  Herbert  Velshe,  chaplain  there,"  both  about  the  presump- 
tive era  of  the  birth  of  the  Reformer,  which  is  given  as  in  the  year 
1568  ;  a  "  John  Velshe,  vicar  of  Dunscoir ;"  a  Dean  Robert  Velsch, 
Vicar  of  Tyni-on,"  with  "  Sir  Galbert  Welch,"  his  brother,  as  well 
as  others,  all  in  possession  of  charges  in  Dumfriesshire.  In  the 
course  of  the  seisin,  dated  the  2 1st  of  May,  1558,  which  was  then 
granted  to  John  Macbrair,  Provost  of  Dumfries,  as  son  and  heir  of 
his  deceased  father,  Roger  M*Brair,  also  quondam  Provost  of  Dum- 
fries, among  numerous  enough  other  items  we  find  that  of  an 
annual  rent  of  13s  4d  Scots  money,  as  exigible  by  the  said  Provost 
from  the  tenant  of  the  deceased  "  Thomas  Velshe,  now  in  the 
hands  of  Schir  Herbert  Velsche,  chaplain,  and  John  Velsch  of 
Collistoun,"  and  having  on  the  south  part  thereof  the  lands  of 
David  Cunynghame  and  on  the  north  those  of  Ninian  Logan,  vicar 
of  Cowen.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  bounding  lands  of 
Archibald  Velsche.  By  the  records  it  appears  that  a  house  called 
"  The  Weighouse,"  and  situated  hard  upon  the  "  Lochmabengait 
Port,"  or  Gate  of  the  Lochmabengait,  now  the  modern  £nglish 
Street  of  Dumfries,  even  long  before  the  Reformation  had  been  in 
the  hereditary  possession  of  many  John  Welshes  of  Collistoun, 
who  had  owned  other  burgh  property.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1575, 
one  of  those  **  John  Velshes  of  Colingstoune,"  belike  the  father  of 
the  Reformer,  had  sold  this  familiar  mansion  called  '*  The 
Weighouse "  to  Thomas  Maxwell,  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased 
Gilbert  Maxwell,  laird  of  Stroquhan.  The  house  was  at  this  time 
tenanted  by  a  certain  known  "  David  Heris  of  Dumfries."  This 
John  Welsh  we  identify  as  the  gentleman  who  figures  in  the 
following  entry,  as  taken  from  the  original  document  itself,  viz. : — 

22nd  of  December,  1573. 
•*  Johannes  Velsche  de  Colustoun,"  acting  as  Baillie  for  the  Superior  of 
the  lands,  the  venerable  Father  in  God,  Thomas,  Commendator  of  Sacri- 
nemons,  grants  seisin  of  the  10/  land  of  old  extent  of  Skynfurd,  in  the 
barony  of  Sacrinemoris,  to  Andiew  Makkynnay,  following  upon  the 
Precept  granted  by  the  said  Commendator  to  him.  There  were  present, 
when  the  above  seisin  was  granted,  Cuthbert  Velsche,  brother  of  the  said 
John  Velsche  (that  is  of  Colustoun,  as  given  above),  John  Grierson  in 
Skynfurd,  George  Young,  Robert  Grierson,  Herbert  Stett,  James  Young, 
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and  dirers  others  ;    certified  and  signed  by  Herbert  Cunynghame,  Notary 
Piiblic,  Dumfries." 

We  ascertain  for  certain  that  the  above  John  Welsh  of 
Colastoan  and  Cuthbert  Welsh  of  Stepfurd  were  respectively 
the  father  and  the  uncle,  or  father's  brother,  of  the  Reformer. 
In  other  sections  of  the  extensive  churchlands  and  barony  of 
Holywood  there  had  been  various  holders  or  proprietors  of 
more  or  less  extensive  portions  of  land,  such  as  of  Bargregane, 
Redskarris,  or  Skarr.  Cornilie,  Stepfurd,  all  occupied  by  persons 
of  the  surname  of  Welsh,  who  may  most  probably  have  been 
originally  of  the  Collistoun  family,  which,  as  we  may  presently 
find,  had  in  its  direct  line  ended  in  an  heiress  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  A  John  Welsh  of  Scarr, 
who  at  this  time  was  an  elder  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Kirkpatrick- 
Irongray,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  William  Welsh  "  of  Redskarris," 
or  "  Skarris,"  and  had  been  present  at  Pentland's  Battle  a  few 
years  later.  This  John  Welsh  of  Scarr  must  have  been  among  the 
nearest  of  kin  of  the  John  Welsh,  the  reputed  "  last  laird  of 
ColHstoun,"  as  his  daughter,  the  very  young  "  Hellen  Welsh,"  his 
heiress,  has  for  her  tutors-nominate,  under  her  father*s  testament, 
"  John  Welsh  of  Skarr  and  John  Welsh  of  Cornilie."  Craigen- 
puttock,  as  a  possession  of  the  family  of  Welsh,  seems  to  us  to 
belong  to  their  more  recent  rather  than  to  the  earlier  eras  of  the 
family  history.  By  the  testament  of  John  Welsh  of  Collustoun, 
llth  November,  1661,  it  appears  that  he  died  without  male  heirs, 
leaving,  as  we  have  said,  the  daughter  and  heiress,  Hellen  Welsh. 
This  testament  mentions  also  John  Kirks,  otherwise  Kirkhaught 
of  Bogrie  ;  the  famous  Rev.  John  Welsh,  of  Irongray,  the  originator 
of  the  open-air  convocation  familiar  as  the  "  Scottish  Conventicle ;" 
and  James  Welsh,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  who  are  of  the  attesting 
witnesses  It  is  also  otherwise  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  John 
Welsh,  of  Irongray,  had  attended  the  deathbed  of  the  testator. 
The  following  note,  taken  also  from  its  original,  carries  on  the 
historical  narrative  of  the  Collustoun  line  : 

"  Anno  1678. 
**  John  Welsh,  in  Glenbum,  Bailie  in  that  part,  for  Mary  Welsh,  spouse 
of  John  Gordon,  of  Kirkconnell,  and  sister  and  heiress  of  her  deceased 
brother-german,  John  Welsh,  Junior  of  Collistoun,  the  hereditary  proprie- 
tor of  the  lands,  under  a  Charter  of  Alienation,  by  the  said  Mary  Welsh, 
and  her  said  husband,  dated  the  21  st  of  December,  1669,  grants  to  John 
Maxwell,  of  Steelston  (her  kinsman)  seisin  of  the  twenty  shilling  land  of 
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old  extent,  of  Gibbinstone  alias  Maoolvistoun,  within  the  barony  of  Holy- 
wood,  dated  the  6th  of  May,  1678." 

In  the  year  1685  there  is  the  service  of  a  Mary  Welsh  as 
heir  to  her  father  in  the  208  land  of  Collistoun,  the  merk  land  of 
Larg,  the  208  land  of  old  extent  of  Nether  Whiteside,  and  the  40s 
land  of  old  extent  of  Craigenputtock.  In  the  local  records  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Dumfries  towards  the  middle  and  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  are  numerous  frapnentary  incidental 
notices  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  family  of  Collistoun  and  other 
Welshes,  which  owe  any  interest  they  possess  rather  to  their 
historic  associations  than  to  any  intrinsic  merits  of  their  own.  At 
the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  very  antique  royal  burgh  of  Dum- 
fries, then  still  the  one  great  **  piovisioned  town  "  of  the  marches, 
its  Provost  M*Brair,  when  called  to  Edinburgh  by  the  authorities, 
in  his  evidence  characterised  the  burgh,  in  its  then  past  history  of 
at  least  three  centuries,  as  "  a  town  aft  brunt  and  harriet."  This 
statement  history  fully  corroborates,  even  in  such  details  as  have 
survived.  At  this  period  the  native  inhabitants  of  Dumfries,  as 
you  may  discern,  had  been  a  vehemently  daring  race  of  men, 
actuated  by  the  old  chivalric  spirit  of  the  Borderer,  with  tempers 
and  swords  almost  equally  sharp  and  shrill,  on  supposed  just 
occasion,  and  seemingly  altogether  without  fear  in  some  of  their 
undertakings.  The  periodical  meetings  of  the  "  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  Shire  "  seem  to  have  been  the  known  "  gala  days " 
for  the  settlement  of  old  grudges  and  feuds,  wherein  they  pricked 
at  each  other  in  the  true  old  Border  fashion,  this  popular  institu- 
tion and  usage  lasting  in  one  form  or  other  until  after  the  period 
of  the  Union  of  1707.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  the  less 
surprising  to  find  war-gear  of  all  kinds  still  figuring  so  largely  in 
the  necessary  requirements  and  furniture  of  existence  as  it  was 
here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Marchlands.  In  the  interior  of  the 
burgher  household  you  may  discern  bows  and  arrows,  steilbonnets. 
lant-staves,  guns,  "  pistolets,"  swords,  long  and  small,  in  consider- 
able variety ;  coats  of  mail,  big  and  little,  known  generically  as 
"  Jacks  f  grey-gowns,  "  riding-tippats,"  or  hoods,  for  warmth  and 
protection,  while  the  staigs,  or  "  Galloway  Nags,"  are  covered  over 
with  certain  trappings  and  war-gear,  the  rider  blowing  his  own 
"  slogan  "  upon  his  '*  blowing-horn  "  in  tones  that  if  not  sweet  were 
terrific  and  loud  enough.  Froissart  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
infernal  echoes  of  the  hollow  and  middle  of  the  night  as  raised  in 
the  Scottish  camp  in  repose  by  such  "  blowing  of  horns  "  as  was  in 
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use  and  wont  in  the  field.  In  the  records  there  are  some  peculiar 
enactments  regarding  certain  horses  and  nags,  which  have  somehow 
strajed  from  the  English  Bonier,  nobody  seems  to  know  exactly 
how,  only  their  owners  seem  to  have  wished  to  re-acquire  posses- 
don  of  them.  Here  is  a  curious  ofiicial  item,  which  seems  to 
point  in  that  direction,  the  temporary  custodian  of  "  Kinmont 
Idddell,  Englishman's  twa  horse,"  having  been  without  doubt  the 
father  of  "  Maister  John  Welsh  of  Air  and  Collistoun,"  the  son-in- 
law  of  John  Knox  : 

"  Apud  Drum/ries,  the,  S6th  of  October,  1580, 
"  Thomas  Brattane,  John  Wrycht,  co-bargeeses  of  Drumfriee,  appointit 
ordainit,  &c.  Alexander  Cairlell,  Protonatar  for  them  in  their  behalf  to 
defend  and  poreew  in  the  action  and  cause,  wherein  and  whereby  a  fence 
was  laid  by  John  Newall  upon  twa  horse  of  Kinmont  Liddel,  Englishman 
in  the  hands  of  Johne  Welsche,  of  Bumfit,  and  accordingly  require  an  Act 
to  that  purpose  to  be  recorded,  &c." 

The  next  entry  as  to  *'  John  Welsche  "  establishes  his  identity 
under  either  of  his  two  landed  designations  as  "  of  Bum  fit,"  or  else 
as  '*  of  Collistoun.*'  He  was,  of  course,  the  Reformer's  father,  &s 
John  Welsh  of  Collistoun,  the  grandfather,  would  appear  to  have 
died  not  many  years  after  the  Reformer's  birth. 

''  Apwi  Drwmfries,  SOth  Nov.,  1580. 
"  Welche  in  CoUiston, 
*'John  Welche,  in  Bumfit,  Andro  Edgar,  in  Drumfries,  and  John 
Jackson,  in  Killalong,  bind  and  oblige  themselves  to  pay  to  Bklward  Irving, 
calUt '  Lang  Ritchie's  Edward,*  the  sum  of  88  merks  Scots  monie,  &c." 

Apud  Drwn/ries,  15th  Sepr,,  1578, 
"  Robert  Newal,  Drumfries,  enacts  himself  and  becomes  security  for 
Johne  Velsche,  son  of  John  Velsche,  sumtyme  of  Collistoun,  for  twentie 
shillings  fenced  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Velsche,  burgess  of  Drumfries,  at 
the  instance  of  Thomas  Hayning." 

As  we  said,  there  are  numerous  other  similar  entries  in  the 
local  records  which  represent  "  John  Velshe,  sumtyme  of  Collis- 
toun "  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  if  not  during  the  whole  yet 
for  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  whole  year.  "  Sir  John 
Jamesoun,  chaplain  at  Dumfries,"  the  Reformer's  ascertained  first 
tutor  or  preceptor,  we  find  had  probably  been  the  son  of  a  Dunscore 
proprietor  of  land,  who,  about  the  year  1568,  is  designed  in  a  local 
instrument  as  "Laird  John  Jamesoun."  As  this  "Schir  John 
Jamesoun"  was  a  chaplain  at  Dumfries  under  Johne  Velsche, 
vicar  of  Dumfries,  and  was  afterwards  parish  minister  of  Dunscore, 
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Wodrow  was  probably  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  young 
Reformer  had  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  within  the 
town  of  Dumfries  itself,  although  he  has  omitted  to  quote  the 
needful  authority,  which  he  probably  well  knew. 

According  to  the  **  Fasti,"  the  parish  kirk  of  Dumfries  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  previous  to  the  Reformation  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  Kelso.  Among  the  Protestant  vicars  of  Dumfries 
shortly  after  the  Reformation  we  find  "  Maister  John  Velsche, 
1568;"  "Maister  Ninian  Dalzell,"  who  was  also  head-master  of 
the  Grammar  School  of  Dumfries,  and  "  was  deposed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1579  for  having  read  to  his  scholars  the 
Roman  Catechism."  Maister  Peter  Watson,  vicar  of  Dumfries, 
originally  of  Markinch,  had  also  under  his  charge  Terregles, 
Troqueer,  and  Newabbey,  and  was  by  the  General  Assembly 
repeatexily  nominated  as  Commissioner  for  visiting  Annandale  and 
Nithsdale.  In  1575  he  complained  that  *Hhe  town  on  Yule  last, 
seeing  that  neither  he  nor  the  reader  would  read  or  use  doctrine, 
brought  a  reader  of  their  own,  with  tabron  and  whistle,  and 
caused  him  read  the  prayers,  which  exercise  they  used  all  the  days 
of  Yule."  He  was  called  to  account  for  the  informal  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  the  "  Laird  of  Garlics,"  and  at  the  Kirk  of  Duris- 
deer,  as  required,  owned  his  transgression.  Maister  Thomas 
Maxwell,  vicar  perpetual  of  Dumfries,  held  previous  charges 
throughout  the  county  of  Dumfries.  At  Morton,  in  Nithsdale, 
one  of  his  charges,  it  is  said  of  him  :  "  He  cannot  serve  at  sundry 
places,  maks  no  residence,  but  is  a  Jakman  with  Drumlanrig." 
(Reg.  Assig.)  He  died  previous  to  the  23d  of  May,  1601.  From 
the  original  in  the  "  Hoddom  Collection,"  prompted  by  curiosity, 
we  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  had  attempted  or  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  still  decipher  the  following  letter  of  this  "  Maister  Thomas 
Maxwell,  vicar  of  Dumfries,"  and  his  kinsmen,  to  Homer  Maxwell 
of  Speddoch,  an  otherwise  well-known  Commissary  of  Dumfries. 
In  one  part  of  the  letter  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  "  My  Lord," 
thereby  possibly  meaning  to  their  chief,  John,  eighth  Lord 
Maxwell,  Earl  of  Morton,  &c.,  who,  as  we  know,  perished  at 
Dryfesands  Battle  in  1593,  or  some  nine  years  after  the  date  of 
this  letter.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1611,  Homer  Maxwell,  of 
Speddoche,  was  declared  and  served  heir  to  the  deceased  Mr  Homer 
Maxwell,  Commissary  of  Dumfries,  his  father  (Records).  The 
lairds  "  of  Conhaith  "  and  "  of  Kelton  "  were  at  this  period  brothers- 
german,  one  of  whom,  Robert  Maxwell,  was  a  Notary  Public  of 
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Dumfries.  The  authorship  and  penmanship  of  this  very  rare 
letter  naturally  fall  to  either  the  vicar  of  Dumfries  or  to  this 
Maxwell  of  Kelton  notary.  The  handwriting  is  neat,  small,  and 
well-formed,  although  now  very  indistinct,  and  looks  like  the 
work  of  some  one  quite  famOiar  with  such  undertakings.  The 
whole  is  contained  upon  one  single  quarto  sheet  of  rough  letter- 
paper,  and  is  artistically  ornamental  in  its  arrangement  and 
general  execution.     On  the  reverse  of  the  quarto  sheet  is  : 

"  To  ottr  mai^  aasurit  and  traist  Friend  the  Commissar  of  Drumfries, 
"  Rycht  assureit  and  traist  freind,  eftir  our  varye  hertlie  commenda- 
tioun  ye  Maxwell  with  your  wayif  with  the  haill  reste  of  your  f reinds  varaye 
mekle  cousydering  the  greit  travell  and  labor  that  we  haif  maid  baith  at 
my  Lordi*8  handis  and  my  Lady's  fir  your  relief  and  fauor  to  be  procureit  at 
thaim,  qohilk  bie  my  Lady  travell  and  uthir  friends,  is  grantit  to  you  and 
my  Lord  Warrand  for  you,  that  comes  not  to  his  Lordship.  It  is  thocht 
We  your  haill  friends  that  lykis  your  weill,  that  ye  owther  esteme'yoiiro 
wysdome  oure  greit  and  bettir  nor  thairis  can  be,  or  ells  that  ye  esteme 
not  my  Lordis  favor,  quhilk  will  turn  to  youre  rewine,  seing  that  all  friends 
b  content  to  tak  thair  part  of  his  lordships  burding  and  nane  refuisees 
qnhat  is  thair  pairtis.  Thay  think  it  meit  ye  cum  to  my  Lord,  with  all 
possibil  deligence,  or  ells  ye  will  caus  uss  bie  hardlie  repressit  with  my 
Lord,  and  he  will  think  that  former  taillis  spocken  of  you  is  trew.  Thus 
notdoutting>  bot  withtall  possable  deligence  yee  bee  at  my  Lord  this 
nicht  without  onie  forder  delay,  or  eUs  say  yee  not  ane  uther  tyme  bot  ye 
ar  done  for  be  freinds  and  advertisit  of  youre  danger  gif  it  cums  heireftir. 
Sua  Ck>mmittis  you  to  God  Almichty.  Oflf  Drumfreis  this  Mondaye  the 
xviiL  of  Maii  1584. 

"Youris  assurit  Friends  to  command,  Robert  Maxwell  in  Keltoun, 
Thomas  Maxwell,  Vicar  of  Drumfres,  and  Robert  Maxwell  in  Kirkmaho, 
with  the  advise  of  the  haill  of  your  freinds  and  your  Wayif. " 

We  have  given  these  larger  notes  in  order  to  make  clearer 
the  following  examples  of  "Discipline,"  which  are  rather 
picturesque  in  their  form.  Under  the  Church  of  the  Reformation 
began  the  written  chronicle  of  such  transactions.  The  reverence 
paid  to  the  person  of  the  priest  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have 
differed  little  in  degree  from  the  usual  custom  under  all  manner  of 
belief  throughout  the  world, 

"  Apud  Drumfries,  10th  Jany.,  157 S, 

**  The  Wrights  of  Drumfries, 

"  The  directioun  of  the  Wrights  of  Drumfries  by  their  Conventioun, 

^^alding  in  the  Tolbuitht  of  Drumfries  in  presence  of  ane  nobil  and  potent 

Lorde,  Johne  Lord  Maxwell,   *  Patrick's  sone,*  and    Andrew    Maxwell, 

l^vid's  sone. 
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^'Compearit  in  presence  of  Maister  Niniane  Dalzell,  Minister  and 
Skuilmaister  of  Drumfries,  in  the  pulpit,  the  haill  of  the  congregatioiie 
there  present  in  the  paroch  kirk  for  the  tyme,  and  there  obedientlie  passed 
doun  on  thair  knees  and  in  presence  of  the  haill  congregatione  confeesit 
thai  had  faltit  to  God,  Our  Fadir  and  Lorde  the  Kingis  Majestie,  his 
Majesties  Regente,  the  Provost  and  Baillies  throw  thair  disobedience 
devisit  againis  the  forsaidis  Conventioun  in  the  moneth  of  November  last 
bypast,  and  thair  for  askit  God's  Majesty  and  the  saidis  Judges  for- 
givenesse,  promised  never  to  do  siklyke  for  ever  ;  and  thairupon  obleissit 
thaim  and  ilk  ane  of  thaim  undir  the  hiest  pane  and  chairge  thairof  micht 
follow,  requiring  the  same  to  be  set  in  Act  &c.  Ita  est  Herb.  Cunynghame, 
Notary,  &c." 

**Apud  Drumfiies,  6th  of  Aug,,  1678, 
"  Troublance  of  the  Toune, 

"  The  quhilk  day  upon  complaint  be  Maister  Peter  Wateone,  minister 
of  Drumfries,  given  in  be  hym  againis  Robert  Welsche  :  It  is  fund  be  the 
Tryall  tane  be  the  Provest,  Baillies,  and  Counsell,  that  the  saide  Robert 
Welsch  has  dyvers  tymes  injurit  and  spokin  evill  of  the  said  Maister 
Peter  Watsone  ;  and  in  special  on  Tyesday  last  was,  at  eftir  None,  spak 
injurious  wordis  to  the  said  Maister  Peter,  in  his  face  and  sicklyke,  to  his 
wyfe,  Dame  Courtell,  when  the  said  Robert  Welsche  said  :    '  He  had  leifer 

see  the  mekill  devill  of (Hades,  let  us  say)  nor  the  said  minister.' 

Thairfore  the  saidis  Judges  and  Counsell  Ordainis  the  said  Robert  to  find 
caution,  undir  the  pane  of  £40  Scots  that  he  sail  not  molest,  nor  traable 
the  saide  Maister  Peter,  his  wyfe  and  servandis,  be  injurious  wordes  or  onnie 
uthir  unlauchfullo  deidis,  in  tyme  to  cum.  And  to  cum  on  Sunday 
nextocum  to  the  paroch  kirk  of  Drumfries,  in  tyme  of  Preaching  before 
None,  and  thair  maiste  Reverentlie  upon  his  knees,  befair  the  pulpit,  ask 
Almichtie  God  mercie  and  the  saide  Maister  Peter  and  his  wyfe,  the 
Provest,  Baillies,  and  Counsell  and  haill  congregatione  thair  Forgivnes, 
and  to  promyse  nevir  to  do  the  lyke  openlie  nor  privalie  againis  the  said 
Maister  Peter  and  his  wyfe  in  tyme  tecum,  undir  the  pane  of  £40  Scots. 

*'  On  the  other  hand  the  same  day,  Robert  Welsche  protestit  that  the 
Provost  and  Baillies  wald  cause  dischairge  (i.e.,  prohibit)  the  said  Maister 
Peter  Watsone,  his  wyfe,  and  servandis  that  they  come  not  in  his  house  in 
tyme  to  cum.    And  hereupon  requyrit  Act,  &c." 

From  the  following  entry,  taken  along  with  many  other 
similar  contemporary  notices  in  authentically  vouched  and  written 
form,  as  still  surviving,  it  would  appear  that  the  ancestors  and 
certainly  the  grandparents  of  the  Reformer  had  resided  at  CoUis- 
toun,  and  had  owned  lands  in  another  section  of  the  great  barony 
of  Holywood,  as  on  the 

''S£d  of  May,  1545, 
<*  John  Welsh,  in  MakcoUistoun,  and  Marion  Fergusson,  his  spouse, 
have  seisin  of  the  merkland  of  old  extent  of  Stronschillat,  called  the  merk- 
land  of  **  The  Burnsyde,"  lying  in  the  parish  of  Glencaim,  Sherifidom  of 
Dumfries,  &c" 
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The  charter  upon  which  this  seisin  follows  was  granted  in 
their  favour  by  the  superior  of  the  lands,  Alexander  Glencorss, 
and  was  dated  the  14th  of  May,  1545.     Among  many  other  local 
witnesses  mention  is  made  of  a  certain   "Schir  John   Dunbar, 
chaplam  " — at  Glencaim,  as  we  think — who  seems,  according  to 
the  date  and  surrounding  circumstances,  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  known  and  ascertained  "  Schir  John  Dunbar,  rector  of 
Castlemilk,"  in  Annandale,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Latter  Will 
and  Testament "  of  Maister  Gavin  Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  in  Gallo- 
way,   ClOTk    Register,    Preceptor    of    King    James    the    Fifth, 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  Bishops  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  entombed  in  1547.     They  two  had  most 
probably  been  of  one  and  the  same  kindred  in  common,  although 
the  positive  degree  of  relationship  appears  not  here  or  elsewhere. 
Another  curious  entry,  belonging  to  this  early  period,  records 
that  on  the  "  5th  of  August,  1536,  Thomas  Welsh,  son  and  aire  of 
David  Welsh,  called  *  David  of  the  Mill,'  was  made  a  Freeman 
Uirgess  of  Drumfries."     As  probably  among  the  first  of  the 
Reformation  "  vicars  of  Dunscoyr  "  was  a  Schir  John  Welsche, 
or  Velsche,   who  figures  in  certain  transactions  touching    the 
vicarage  lands 'of  his  charge  of  Dunscoyr,  in  concert  with  John 
Welsh  of  Collustoim,  on  one  occasion  recording  a  protest  against 
the  alieniation  of  the  lands,  as  they  were  his  for  the  term  of  his 
lifetime.     He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  testament  of  Dean  Robert 
Welsh,  vicarof  Tynron,  in  1568,  wherein  he  figures  as  one  of  the 
executors  as  well  as  a  legatee  to  the  extent  of  some  £20.     Of  the 
degree  of  positive  relationship,  if  any  there  were,  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  testament  itself.     The   testament  of  John  Welsh 
of  Collistoun,  the  Reformer's  father,  as  reproduced  in  Young's 
excellent  "  Life  of  Rev.  John  Welsh,"  and  from  the  Commissariot 
records  of  Edinburgh,  is  dated  "  At  Collieston,  the  first  day  of 
August,  1600,"  or,  that  is  to  say,  some  days  prior  to  his  decease 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  same  month  of  August.     By  it  we  learn 
that  Marion  Grier,  his  wife,  survived  him,  that  he  had  a  brother- 
gennan,  Cuthbert  Welsh,  and  sisters,  Kait  and  Isabell  Welshes. 
The  said  John  Welsh  and  Marion  Grier,  his  spouse,  had  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  issue  as  follows : 

Ist  David  Welsh  of  Colliatoun,  his  eldest  son  and  successor. 
2i  John  Welsh  of  Air,  the  Reformer,  his  second  son,  and  who  married 
Elizabeth  Knox,  third  daughter  of  John  Knox's  second  marriage  with 
Dame  Margaret  Stewart,   daughter  of  Andrew  Lord   Stewart    of 
Uchiltrie  (a  very  famous  marriage  in  its  own  day). 
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3(L  Cuthbert  Welsh,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Cuthbert  as  heir  to  certain 
lands,  and  had  two  sons,  John,  his  successor,  and  Thomas  Welsh. 

The  daughters  also  surviving  were  : — ^Margaret  Welsh,  who, 
previous  to  this  year  of  1600,  had  married  Hector  Maxwell,  of 
Fourmerkland,  alias  Rue  Tower,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  Maxwell  family,  designed  of  Steilston  and  Kilness,  in  the 
barony  of  Holywood ;  Marion  Welsh,  unmarried,  and  residing  at 
Collistoun  at  the  time  of  her  father's  decease.  It  would  otherwise 
appear  that  the  eldest  son,  David  Welsh  of  Collistoun,  had  had  a 
daughter,  Jean  Welsche,  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  following- 
unregistered  and  hitherto  unknown  contract  of  marriage.  The 
William  Grierson  of  Kirkbride,  the  would-be  husband,  was  the  son 
of  Robert,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Grierson  of  Kirkbride,  who  again  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  Laird  of  Lag,  killed  at  Flodden 
in  1513.  All  had  been  the  hereditary  o\vner8  of  those  lands  of 
Kirkbride,  which  they  had  held  from  their  chief  and  superior,  the 
Laird  of  Lag.  This  William  Grierson,  of  the  contract  of  marriag-e, 
had  from  Sir  William  Grierson  of  Lag  a  charter  of  the  40s  land  of 
Kirkbride,  in  the  barony  of  Holywood,  dated  the  28th  of  June, 
1614.  Herbert  Cunnynghame  of  Craigend  and  Swyre,  Notary, 
Town  Clerk,  and  afterwards  Provost  of  Dumfries,  and  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  a  ''  John  Grier  of  Swyre,"  and  who  draws 
out  the  contract  of  marriage  itself  all  in  his  ovm  neat  small  hand- 
writing, may  thus  very  probably  have  been  not  unremotely 
related  to  the  contracting  parties  of  both  surnames.  This  contract 
not  having  been  recorded  m  the  public  register  for  some  reason 
unknown,  by  association  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  as  the  niece  of 
the  Reformer,  the  contract  may  be  said  to  possess  a  borrowed 
lustre  and  interest : 

**  Copy  Contract  of  Marriage, 
"  1st  November,  1613, 

**  At  Drumfries,  the  fyrst  day  of  November,  the  yeir  of  God  MDC.  and 
tiierteene  yeiris  (1613),  it  is  contractit  andagreeit  betuix  William  Griersoun 
of  Kirkbryid,  on  that  one  part,  and  David  Welsche  of  Collistoun,  takkand 
the  burden  on  him  for  Jeane  W^elsche,  his  lauf ull  dochter,  on  the  uther  part, 
in  maner  following  :  That  is  the  said  William  sail,  Godwilling,  compleit 
and  Bolemnizat  the  halie  band  of  matrimonie  with  [each]  utheris  publiclie  as 
efiFeris,  betuix  the  dait  hereof  and  the  fyrst  day  of  December  nextocum,  and 
thairefter  indew  utheris  with  bodies  and  guidis,  as  becumis  mareit  personis 
of  Christiane  dewtie.  For  the  quhilkis  cause  of  marriage,  the  said  David 
Welsch  of  Collistoun,  takkand  the  burden  on  him  for  his  said  dochter, 
bindis  and  oblaisses  him,  hid  aires,  executoris,  and  assignais  to  content  and 
pay  to  the  said  William  Griersoun,  in  name  of  tocher  with  his  said  dochter, 
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the  sowme  €i  ane  thousand  merkis  monie  of  Scotland  at  the  Tennis  follow- 
ing, to  wit  sex  hundredth  merkis  thereof  betuix  and  the  solenmizatioun  of 
the  said  manage,  and  four  hundredth  merkis  in  compleit  payment  of  the 
said  tocher,  within  twa  yeiris  nexte  hereftir.  At  the  payment  of  the 
quhilk  four  hundredth  merkis,  it  is  appointit  that  the  said  four  hundredth 
merkis  sal  be  laid  wairit  and  bestowit  upon  sufficient  landis  annualrentis 
and  other  securities  to  the  weill  and  utilitie  of  the  saidis  William  and  Jeane 
spouses  futur,  and  the  langest  leivar  of  thaime  twa  in  conjunct  fie  and  the 
aires  lauchfullie  to  be  gotten  betuix  thaime  and  their  bodeis  quhilkis 
faikeand  to  the  narrest  and  lauchf ull  aires  and  assignais  of  the  said  William 
quhatsumevir.  And  because  the  said  soume  of  sex  hundredth  merkis 
quhilkis  are  to  be  f)ayit  betuix  and  the  solemnization  of  the  said  manage 
are  to  be  warit  and  bestowit  upon  the  purchasing  of  ane  heretabill  tytil  of 
the  fortie  schilling  land  of  Kirkbryid  lyand  within  the  baronie  of  Haliwod, 
Sheriffdom  of  Drumfries  :  it  is  appointit  that  how  sone  the  said  William 
obteinis  the  heretabill  tytiU  thairof  he  sail  infeft  and  seise  dewlie  and 
Bufficientlie  by  sufficient  securities  and  infeftment  agreabil  to  the  lawis  of 
this  realme  the  said  Jeane,  his  futur  spouse,  in  lyferent  during  her  lyfe- 
tyme  either  in  fortie  poundis  monie  afoiresaide  of  annualrent  yeirlie  to  be 
upliftit  furth  of  the  said  lands  of  Kirkbryid  at  Vitsunday  and  Martymes 
in  winter  be  equal  portionis.  Or  ellis  in  the  equal  half  of  the  said  landis  of 
Kirkbryid  with  the  pertinentia.  And  heirto  the  pairties  obleiesit  thaime 
thair  airis,  executoris,  and  assignais  severallie  to  [each]  uthers.  And  for  the 
mair  securitie  the  parties  consents  that  thir  presentis  be  registrat  in  the 
buUds  of  Counsell  or  the  Commissarie  Court  buikis  of  Drumfries,  and  haif 
the  strenth  of  ane  decreit  with  letteris  and  executionis  to  be  direct  here- 
upon on  ane  simple  chairge  of  ten  dayis  and  for  that  effect  statutis.  Thir 
presentis  conjunctlie  and  severallie  firm  and  stabiU.  In  witness  quhairof 
the  pairties  hes  subscrivit  thir  presentis  as  followis,  writin  be  Herbert 
Cunynghame,  notar,  tyme  and  plaice  above  wryttin,  befoir  thir  witness, 
John  Lyndeay  of  Laggane  ;  George  Maxwell,  merchand ;  Herbert  Cimyng- 
bame,  younger  ;  and  David  Nelsoun. 

"I,  the  said  William  Griersoun,  with  my  hand  at  the  pen,  led  by  the 
Notar,  underwrittin  at  my  command,  because  I  can  not  wryte. 

*'Ita  est  Herbertus  Cunynghame,  notarius  mandas  dicti,  Willielmi 
Greirsoun,  &c.,  &c.'* 
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24M  of  January,  1889. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  this  date,  the  Secretary 
submitted  the  following  letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dumfries : 

Town  Clerk's  Officb,  Ditmfribs, 
it2d  January,  1889. 
Robert  Barbour,  Esq., 
Secretary,  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Society. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  enclose  excerpt  from  the  wDl  of  the  late 
Mr  William  Baxter,  from  which  you  will  observe  that  he  has  bequeathed 
certain  specimens  illustrative  of  Natural  History  to  the  Town  Council  of 
Dumfries,  with  power  to  the  Council  to  allow  said  specimens  to  remain 
for  such  time  as  they  see  fit  in  the  hands  of  any  Geological  or  Natural 
History  Society  locally  connected  with  the  burgh.  The  matter  has  been 
considered  by  the  Provost's  Committee,  and  they  are  disposed  to  recom- 
mend the  Council  to  place  the  specimens  in  the  custody  of  the  Dumfries 
and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  if  the  Society 
will  undertake  such  custody,  but,  first  of  all,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
articles  be  inspected,  and  I  am  instructed  to  enquire  whether  the  Council 
of  your  Society  will  depute  one  of  its  members  to  accompany  Provost 
Scott  to  Glasgow  to  make  the  inspection.  From  a  letter  from  the  agents 
of  Mr  Baxter's  Trustees,  I  find  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  inspection 
should  be  made  on  an  early  day. 

Yours  truly', 

John  Gribrson,  Town  Clerk. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mr  Baxter's  Will : 

Thirdly,  My  geological  and  other  specimens  illustrative  of  Natural 
History  shall  be  made  over  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the 
Burgh  of  Dumfries  in  trust  for  the  community  thereof,  and  shall  be 
placed  or  exhibited  by  the  said  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  in  a 
Public  Museum  or  other  suitable  premises  in  the  town,  conveniently 
situated  and  readily  accessible  to  the  community,  but  expressly  excepting 
and  excluding  the  establishment  known  as  the  **  Old  Windmill "  in  or 
near  Dumfries,  with  power  to  the  Town  Council  to  allow  the  said 
specimens  to  remain  for  such  time  as  they  see  fit  (subject  to  the  after- 
mentioned  stipulation  in  case  of  a  free  library  being  founded)  in  the 
hands  of  any  Geological  or  Natural  History  Society  locally  connected 
with  the  said  burgh,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Society 
in  illustrating  Geology  or  Natural  History  or  promoting  the  knowledge 
thereof.  To  the  said  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  the  sum  of  Fifty 
Pounds  sterling  towards  founding  a  Free  Library  for  the  said  Burgh  of 
Dumfries,  in  the  event  of  the  same  not  being  founded  prior  to  my  death, 
providing  also  that  the  specimens  and  others  before  referred  to  and  this 
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pecmiiaiy  legacy  shall  be  made  over  or  paid  to  the  Town  Council  oondi- 
tioiudly  on  their  undertaking  in  such  manner  as  my  trustees  may  con- 
sider satisfactory  ;  that  the  said  specimens  and  others  shall  be  prominently 
exhibited  in  said  Library,  if  and  when  founded  ;  and  that  such  Library 
shall  be  conveniently  situated  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  without  prejudice 
to  the  Town  Council  allowing  said  specimens  and  others  to  be  removed 
therefrom  for  short  periods  from  time  to  time  for  the  before-mentioned 
purposes  of  a  Geological  and  Natural  History  Society,  and  in  the  event 
of  Slid  undertaking  not  being  granted  as  aforesaid,  the  said  specimens 
and  others  shall  be  made  over  by  my  trustees  to  such  society,  museum, 
or  pablic  institution  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
and  the  said  Fifty  Pounds  sterling  Legacy  shall  fall  into  and  form  pai-t 
of  the  residue  of  my  means  and  estate,  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  Council  requested  Mr  James  Davidson  to  go  to  Glasgow 
and  make  the  necessary  inspection. 


1j/  February,  1889. 

Major  BowDEN,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations. — ^Ten  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 

Society,  presented  by  Mr  Robinson  Douglas ;  the  Journal  of  the 

Hisha  Mitchell    Scientific    Society,    1888,    Part  II.;    and  the 

Zoological  Record  for  1887,  presented  by  Mr  David  Sharp,  F.R.S. 

Communications. 

1     Omiiholngical  Notes  for  i888.    By  Mr  Wm.  Hastings. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  birds  sent  to  me  is  Paleas  Sand 
Grouse,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  country.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  being  met  with  in  large  flocks  in  some  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  an  astragulus,  a  small 
pea-bearing  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  it  seems  to  be  fond  of.  The 
birds  are  well  adapted  for  long  and  very  rapid  flight,  the  wings 
being  long  and  very  sharp-pointed,  the  first  feather  in  the  wing 
an  inch  longer  than  the  second,  and  the  feet  very  small  and  so 
much  covered  with  short  hairy  feathers  that  the  toes  are  almost 
bidden  from  view.  There  was  a  variety  of  different  kinds  of  seeds 
found  in  the  body  of  those  that  were  sent  to  me,  the  most  common 
being  clover  seeds  and  the  common  wild  mustards.  Some  of  them 
bad  their  crops  full  of  a  very  small  black  seed,  but  I  could  not  say 
wbat  it  was.  The  birds  have  sometimes  very  long  flights  to  take 
before  they  reach  their  feeding  ground,  and  have  equally  long  dis- 
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tances  to  travel  before  they  can  have  a  drink  of  water.  About 
some  twenty -five  or  betwixt  that  and  thirty  years  ago  I  had  two 
specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  birds  sent  me  for  preservation.  If 
I  mistake  not,  they  came  from  the  Moffat  district,  but  they  were 
too  far  gone  and  did  not  make  good  specimens.  I  have  seen  none 
of  them  since  until  this  last  season,  when  I  received  seven  nice 
specimens.  They  have  been  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, always  in  flocks  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number.  There  are 
several  different  species  of  the  Sand  Grouse,  some  found  in  Russia, 
others  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  others  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
also  in  Spain.  The  plumage  is  of  a  warm,  sandy  colour,  resem- 
bling the  colour  of  the  desert  places  that  they  frequent.  I  could 
hear  nothing  of  them  having  nested  and  reared  their  young  white 
here.  Another  very  rare  bird  in  this  country  is  the  Ruddy  Shiel- 
drake.  I  had  one  sent  me  last  summer,  shot  in  the  Solway.  It  is 
much  of  the  same  size  as  the  common  Shieldrake,  but  very  differ- 
ently marked,  being  of  a  bright  bay  colour  all  over,  and  described 
as  being  met  with  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic  breeding  in  rabbit- 
holes,  in  the  sand  hills,  much  the  same  as  the  common  Shieldrake. 
I  can  find  no  account  of  it  ever  having  been  met  with  in  this  country. 
Another  little  bird,  the  Spotted  Crake,  and  also  the  Water  Rail, 
which  is  equally  scarce,  I  have  had  specimens  of  this  last  season. 
But  although  they  are  scarce  they  can  hardly  be  called  rare.  The 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  another  scarce  species.  I  had  one, 
shot  last  season  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  it  is  seen  here.  I  once  had  a  specimen  of  the 
Lesser  Spotted,  shot  at  Amisfield  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  seen 
none  since.  The  Great  Grey  Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird,  was  sent  me 
this  season  from  New-Galloway.  It  was  shot  feeding  upon  a  hedge 
sparrow  that  it  had  killed.  As  it  cannot  hold  on  with  its  claws 
like  a  hawk,  it  transfixes  its  victim  on  a  spike  in  the  hedge,  or  else 
in  a  cleft  in  the  hedge,  where  it  tears  it  to  pieces  and  makes  a  meal 
of  it.  About  the  month  of  August  1  received  a  specimen  of  the 
Red-eyed  or  Dusky  Grebe,  a  bird  which  is  not  often  met  with 
here.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  a  third  larger  than  the  Little 
Grebe.  Some  years  ago  I  had  one  sent  me,  shot  on  the  Loch- 
maben  Loch.  It  is  by  no  means  common.  I  have  had  some 
curious  Hybrid  Pheasants  sent  me  this  last  season,  one  (a  large  bird), 
betwixt  the  pheasant  cock  and  barndoor  fowl.  It  had  quite  a 
pheasant  tail,  although  not  quite  so  long  as  in  the  pure  breed,  and 
its  general  appearance  shewed  at  once  that  it  was  a  pheasant  of 
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luge  size.  I  bad  also  a  bini  bred  between  the  Golden  Pheasant 
Cbck  and  the  Common  Pheasant  Hen,  the  product  being  a  bird  a 
fiiD  third  heavier  than  the  pure  breed.  I  have  also  had  this  week 
sent  me  a  very  curious  Hybrid  which  I  believe  to  be  between  the 
Golden  Pleasant  Cock  and  Silver  Pheasant  Hen.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  (}olden  Pheasant,  and  is  a  rich  shining  black  with 
bright  g^reen  reflections.  It  has  spurs  of  a  considerable  size  on 
«ch  leg,  and  altogether  it  is  a  very  curious  specimen.  In  the 
month  of  December  I  had  five  specimens  of  the  Cross  Bill  sent  me. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  be  young  birds,  as  they  had  not  the  bright 
o^urs  of  the  adult  bird.  They  have  been  known  to  breed  here 
in  Tarious  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  that  I  have  seen 
imusial  to  note  among  our  native  birds  generally,  but  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  Hooded  Crow  was  more  plentiful  last  season  than  I 
ever  saw  it  befora  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Short-eared 
Owl 

II.  Haw  I  Found  my  Stone  Implements*  (Abridged).  By  Mr 
James  R.  Wilson,  of  Sanquhar. 
The  antiquity  of  the  parishes  of  Sanquhar  and  Kirkconnel  is 
DO  matter  of  conjecture,  but  on  the  contrary  is  strikingly  revealed 
in  the  history  of  the  northern  part  of  this  country.  The  town  of 
Sanquhar  glories  in  an  origin  4&ting  back,  according  to  authentic 
history,  to  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  Camps  of  South  Mains 
and  Saen  Caer  near  the  town,  the  Lacustrine  Dwelling  on  the 
Town's  Common,  and  the  great  Territorial  Division  Dyke  which 
traverses  the  two  parishes,  tell  of  a  more  remote  period  still. 
Besides,  the  ancient  Coal  Workings  in  the  parish  of  Kirkconnel, 
the  Grave  of  St.  Connal  on  Glenwharrie  Farm,  after  whom  the 
parish  is  named,  the  base  of  a  large  Runic  Cross  near  the  manse, 
now  doing  duty  as  the  side  of  a  sheep  limbie,  the  Runic  Stone  in 
the  Old  Churchyard  wall,  and  the  Ornamental  Stone  in  a  wall  on 
Kiridand  Farm^^ach  and  all  have  their  own  tale  of  antiquity  to 
teU. 

Dr  Underwood,  who  was  temporarily  resident  in  Sanquhar, 
Viewed  me  a  small  piece  of  gold  and  asked  what  it  had  formed. 
Having  previously  seen  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  a  large  number 
of  Gold  Lunettes  found  in  Ireland,  I  at  once  unearthed  the 
mystery,  and  by  procuring  the  other  piece  of  the  article,  found  that 
the  whole  formed  a  magnificent  Gold  Lunette.  It  is  described  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  by  the 
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late  Mr  Gilchrist  Olark.  It  was  found  at  Auchentaggart,  parish  of 
Sanquhar,  by  Mr  John  Wilson,  a  ploughman  there,  in  1872-3.  Aft«r 
making  certain  of  the  genuineness  of  the  metal,  I  purchased  the 
article  at  the  price  of  £25  for  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  you 
may  now  see  it  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Edinburgh,  where  it 
is  deposited  on  loan.  Visiting  Mauchline  on  business,  I  saw  in  the 
rockery  at  St.  David's  this  magnificent  Ring.  During  drainagpe 
operations  on  Mossgiel  Farm,  near  Mauchline,  in  1883,  it  was  got 
at  a  depth  of  2 J  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  gentleman  from 
whom  I  received  it  procured  it  from  the  labourer  who  unearthed  it. 
Dr  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  considers  it  a  very  fine  Charm  Ring", 
and  anxiously  wished  to  procure  it.  He  shewed  me  one  as  large, 
but  of  ruder  construction,  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  Those  of 
you  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  poet  Bums  will  remember 
that  Mossgiel  was  for  a  number  of  years  his  residence.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  this  Charm  Ring  should  have  been  associated  with  the 
land  he  tilled.  It  may  have  been  embedded  in  the  soil  beneath  the 
"  wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower ;"  and  the  ploughshare  of  the 
simple  bard  may  have  frequently  disturbed  its  rest.  When  Mr 
Lewis  went  to  pick  up  the  antiquities  he  had  promised  me,  he  had 
to  employ  one  of  his  ploughmen  to  search  for  them  about  the  farm 
buildings.  On  delivering  them  to  his  master  he  remarked,  "  I  ken 
whaur  there's  a  far  bigger  stone  axe  than  these."  "  Where  then  ?'* 
was  the  query.  "  On  the  wa'-head  of  Ulzieside  Bam."  I  lost  no 
time  in  visiting  Mr  M*Call  at  Ulzieside,  and  had  a  fmitless  search 
in  the  bam.  In  the  granary,  however,  I  found  the  object  I  was 
in  search  of  supporting  a  slate  against  a  broken  window,  the  stone 
axe  I  found  measuring  11  inches  in  length  and  weighing  7  lbs. 
Another  had  at  one  time  been  lying  about  the  Farm  Offices,  but 
after  repeated  searches  I  have  been  unable  to  pick  it  up.  On  close 
inspection  you  will  observe  this  handsome  Axe  is  omamented  with 
an  incised  line  on  the  front  and  with  five  such  lines  on  the  side. 
Dr  Anderson  and  other  antiquarians  who  have  inspected  it  consider 
it  one  of  the  finest  Stone  Axes  found  in  Scotland.  The  town  of 
Sanquhar  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  activity  in  the  weaving 
trade,  but  the  advent  of  steam,  together  with  modem  machinery, 
has  nearly  driven  every  loom  from  the  place.  One  remnant  of  the 
extensive  trade  done  in  weaving  in  Sanquhar  is  the  prevalence  of 
loom-weights  in  and  about  the  town.  They  are  generally  water- 
wom  stones  of  a  round  formation,  about  two  stones  in  weight, 
with  a  perforation  in  one  side  for  insertion  of  the  steeple  or  ring 
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bj  which  they  were  suspended.  Many  fine  specimens  could  at 
present  be  picked  up,  but  in  a  short  time  they  will  disappear  and 
find  theii-  way  to  the  stone  magazines  and  be  converted  into  road 
metal. 

Of  Pot  Queras  I  possess  a  large  number.  They  are  to  be 
found  on  almost  every  farm  in  the  two  parishes.  Some  are  very 
small  and  neat,  while  others  are  very  capacious,  and  indicate  that 
they  may  have  been  used  for  brewing  or  even  dyeing  purposes.  I 
recently  saw  one  in  a  wood  at  Langholm,  parish  of  Auchinleck,  in 
use  as  a  dye-pot,  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone 'above  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  pot  below.  Often  you  will  find  them  used  as  pig 
troughs,  and  the  late  Mr  Stitt  of  Ryehill,  an  experienced  valuator, 
on  seemg  my  collection  in  my  garden,  remarked  that  he  had  on  one 
occasion  valued  over  six  as  good  as  mine  to  the  new  tenant  of 
Orchard.  He  knew  their  original  use  well,  and  informed  me  of  one 
made  of  granite,  which  he  had  seen  when  a  boy  lying  at  Townhead 
of  Auchenbainzie.  I  told  Mr  Hewetson  of  his  remark,  and  he 
found  the  Quern  referred  to,  and  removed  it  for  safe  keeping  to 
Auchenbainzie.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  one  which  was  re- 
moved from  Queensberry  Square,  and  I  heard  long  after  "  that 
Wilson  stole  old  M'Cririck's  grandfather's  sow  trough."  This 
proves  the  late  use  of  such  articles,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  they 
were  originally  used  for  removing  the  husks  from  grain  or  for 
converting  it  into  meal  by  aid  of  a  wooden  or  stone  pestle. 

III.  A  Relk  of  Burns — Original  Miniature  Portrait  of  Ciarinda, 
By  Mr  James  Bakbour,  Architect 
Another  Burns  anniversary  having  just  been  celebrated,  it  may 
be  appropriate,  while  his  name  is  uppermost,  to  bring  under  notice 
a  small  but  most  interesting  memento  closely  touching  the  cele- 
brated correspondence  between  the  poet,  as  Sylvander,  and  Mrs 
M'Lehose  of  Edinburgh  as  Clarinda.  It  is  a  miniature  silhouette 
portrait  of  that  lady.  The  history  of  it  is  thoroughly  authentic. 
It  was  one  of  the  articles  given  by  the  poet's  widow  to  Mary 
M^Lachlan,  her  servant,  on  the  occasion  of  leaving  her  situation 
to  b«  married  to  Andrew  Nicholson.  Mr  Nicholson,  his  son, 
inherited  the  relic,  and  his  widow  is  now  the  possessor  of  it.  The 
portrait  is  a  black  profile  bust,  delicately  executed  on  ivory.  The 
outline  of  the  ivory  plate  is  a  pointed  ellipse,  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  high,  and  three-quarter  inch  in  breadth.  The  picture  itself 
ia  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high.     It  shows  a  prominent 
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and  characteristic  headdress.     In    Paterson*s  beautiful  edition  of 
Bums  two  silhouette  portraits  of  Clarinda  are  given.     One  of  them, 
which  also  appears  in  Gilfillan's  edition,  represents  her  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  life.     It  shows  a  headdress  even  more  full  and 
of  a  different  texture  than  our  miniature  does,  but  the  facial  lines 
of  the  one  resemble  those  of  the  other  in  a  marked  degree.     The 
other  portrait  is  a  fine  engraving  by  Banks,  from  the  original 
picture  in  the  collection  of  the  late  J.  T.   Gibson  Craig.     It  is 
larger  than  the  one  just  described,  being  two  inches  and  a  half 
high.     The  face  shown  differs  somewhat  as  compared  with  the 
later  portrait,   and  there  are  other  points  of  diversity  between 
them.     The  profile  of  the  miniature  partakes  of  both  these  por- 
traits, while  iu  other  respects,  such  as  the  headdress,  the  form  and 
dressing  of  the  shoulder  and  breast,  and  the  terminating  lines  of 
the  bust,  there  is  such  close  correspondence  between  it  and  the 
Gibson  Craig  portrait  as  to  suggest  that,  not  only  do  they  represent 
the  same  person,  but  that  in  respect  of  date  and  origin  they  are 
closely  allied.     That  they  are  by  the  same  artist  may  be  assumed 
— Miers,  whom  Burns  calls  a  "  profile  painter,"  and  who,  at  his 
request,  executed  portraits  of  several  other  friends.     A  very  inter- 
esting question  arises  as  to  which  of  these  pictures  possesses  the 
highest  claim  to  be  considered  the  portrait  of  the  Clarinda  corres- 
pondence.    Their  relative  dimensions  seem  to  bear  on  the  point, 
and  in  favour  of  our  miniature.     Clarinda,  before  going  to  the 
artist,  enquired  of  Bums  what  size  the  portrait  should  be,  who 
replied  that  it  was  for  a  breast  pin — a  purpose  this  miniature 
seems  to  fit  in  with  exactly,  and  its  history  is  confirmatory  of  its 
having  been  so  applied.     In  this  view  it  is  one  of  the  most  expres- 
sive relics  of  Scotland's  great  bard  extant ;   he  wore  it  next  his 
heart.     In  Paterson's  volume,  opposite  the  Gibson  Craig  portrait, 
appear  the  following  sentences  from  the  Clarinda  letters — the 
miniature  seems  to  echo  the  words  : — 

Thursday,  noon,  Feby.  7,  1788. 
Clarinda—**  I  shall  go  tx)-morrow  forenoon  to  Miers  alone.     What  size 
do  you  want  it  about  ?     O,  Sylvaiider,  if  you  wish  my  peace  let  friendship 
be  the  word  between  us.    I  tremble  at  more." 

Thursday  night,  Feb.  7,  1788. 

Sylvaiider — **  I  thank  you  for  going  to  Miers.     Urge  him,  for  necessity 

calls,  to  have  it  done  by  the  middle  of  next  week — Wednesday  the  latest 

day.    I  want  it  for  a  breast  pin  to  wear  next  my  heart.     I  propose  to  keep 

sacred  set  times  to  wander  in  the  woods  and  wilds  for  meditation  on  you. 
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Then,  And  only  then,  your  lovely  image  shall  be  produced  to  the  day,  with 
a  reTeranoe  akin  to  devotion.'* 

IV.    Dumfries  in  the  Past.    By  Mr  Peter  Gray  of  Camberwell. 

(Abridged.) 
Whilst  engaged  in  some  researches  among  the  books  and 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  I  came  upon  several  references  to 
Dumfries,  not  perhaps  very  widely  known,  and  I  ^thought  that 
these,  with  some  others  occurring  in  books  in  my  own  possession, 
although  in  themselves  not  of  very  much  intrinsic  importance,  might 
prove  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  They  are  not  of 
very  great  antiquity  either,  the  earliest  direct  notice  of  the  town 
occurring  in  one  of  the  Itineraries  of  John  Ray.  Ray  was  perhaps 
^e  greate.st  naturalist  between  the  times  of  Aristotle  and  LinnsBus, 
and  his  Itineraries  are  records  of  what  were  termed  in  his  day 
"simplin^  voyages,"  what  are  now  known  as  botanical  excursions 
or  nunbles.  Three  of  these  journals  were  published  after  his 
death,  and  it  is  from  the  second  of  them  I  am  now  going  to  quote. 
He  entered  Scotland  by  way  of  Berwick  in  the  middle  of  August, 
1661,  passed  on  to  Edinburgh,  thence  to  Glasgow,  and  from 
Glasgow,  through  Lanarkshire,  to  Carlisle.  "  August,  the  24th," 
he  writes,  "  we  rode  to  Dumfreis,  or,  as  they  spelled  it,  Drumfrese. 
....  At  Dumireis  they  have  two  ministers — one  a  young 
man  named  Campbell,  related,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  M.  of 
Argyle;  the  other  an  elder  man,  by  name  Henderson,  who  has 
married  his  daughter  to  the  younger.  Campbell  prayed  for  the 
preservation  of  their  Church  government  and  discipline,  and  spoke 
openly  against  prelacy  and  its  adjuncts  and  consequences.  Here, 
as  also  at  Dunbar  and  other  places,  we  observed  the  manner  of 
their  burials,  which  is  this :  When  any  one  dies,  the  sexton,  or 
bellman,  goeth  about  the  streets  with  a  small  bell  in  his  hand, 
which  he  tinkleth  all  along  as  he  goeth,  and  now  and  then  he 
niakes  a  stand  and  proclaims  who  is  dead,  and  invites  the  people 
to  come  to  the  funeral  at  such  an  hour.  The  people  and  minister 
many  times  accompany  the  corpse  to  the  grave  at  the  time 
appointed,  with  the  bell  before  them,  where  there  is  nothing  said, 
but  only  the  corpse  laid  in.  The  minister  there,  in  the  public 
worship,  does  not  shift  places  out  of  the  desk  into  the  pulpit,  as 
in  England,  but  at  his  first  coming  in  ascends  the  pulpit.  They 
commonly  begin  their  worship  with  a  psalm  before  the  minister 
comes  in,  who,  after  the  psalm  is  finished,  prayeth,  and  then  reads 
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and  expounds  in  some  places,  in  some  not ;  then  another  psalm  is 
sung,  and  after  that  their  minister  prays  again,  and  preacheth  as 
in  England.  Before  sermon,  commonly,  the  officers  of  the  town 
stand  at  the  churchyard  gate,  with  a  join'd  stool  and  a  dish,  to 
gather  the  alms  of  all  who  come  to  church.  The  people  here 
frequent  their  churches  much  better  than  in  England,  and  have 
their  ministers  in  more  esteem  and  veneration.  They  seem  to 
perform  their  devotions  with  much  alacrity.  There  are  few  or  no 
sectaries  or  opinionists  among  them ;  they  are  much  addicted  to 
their  Church  government,  excepting  the  gentry,  who  love  liberty 
and  do  not  care  to  be  so  strictly  tied  down."  The  present  practice 
of  inviting  to  funerals  by  advertisement  is  thus  practically  a 
reversion  to  an  old  custom,  which  Ray  found  also  afNantwich,  in 
Cheshire,  and  which  was  probably  common  throughout  the  North. 
There  are  no  plant  localities  given,  but  a  catalogue  is  referred  to 
in  a  note,  and  I  have  observed  Dumfriesshire  habitats  in  the 
"Synopsis."  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  keep  this  in  mind 
against  the  next  edition  of  the  Flora. 

The  author  of  a  "  Tour  through  the  Whole  Island  of  Great 
Britain/'  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  says  of  the 
burgh:  "Dumfries  was  always  a  good  town,  with  large  streets, 
and  full  of  reputable  and  wealthy  merchants,  who  trade  into 
foreign  parts  and  employ  a  considerable  number  of  ships,  especially 
since  they  have  embarked  in  trade  to  England  and  the  English 
plantations.  This  town  is  also  advantageously  situated  for  an 
increase  of  commerce  on  the  river  Nid,  or  Nith,  for,  though  it 
stands  near  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  yet  the  tide  flows  up  to  the 
town,  and  ships  of  burden  come  close  up  to  the  quay ;  and  about 
four  miles  below  it  the  largest  merchant  ships  in  Britain  may  ride 
in  safely.  .  .  .  They  had  formerly  a  woollen  manufacture  here, 
but  the  Union  has  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  these  things  in 
Scotland,  the  English  supplying  them  better  and  cheaper ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Scots  have  more  than  an  equivalent  by  an  open 
trade  to  England  and  all  the  English  plantations.  The  castle  in 
this  town  is  very  old,  yet  is  still  pretty  good  and  strong." 

In  Chamberlayne's  "Magnse  Britanniae  Notitia''  for  1718  the 
state  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Scotland  at  the  time  is 
spoken  highly  of,  and  the  country  is  described  as  abounding  with 
the  best  timber  trees.  Regarding  Dumfries  it  is  said  :  "  The 
streets  are  large,  and  the  church  and  castle  very  stately." 
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My  next  author  is  I)r  Richard  Pococke,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  a 
man  of  some  note  in  his  day.  There  are  two  manuscript  journals 
of  his  travels  in  Scotland  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
They  have,  I  understand,  been  lately  printed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  an  Edinburgh  Society ;  but  the  work  is  not  in  the  Museum — at 
least  I  was  unable  to  find  it — and  have  taken  my  excerpts  from 
the  MSS.  These  journals  are  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  mother, 
addressed  "  Honoured  Madam."  The  first  of  the  journeys  recorded 
in  them  was  taken  from  Dublin  to  England,  and  the  Bishop  on 
that  occasion  arrived  about  the  middle  of  July,  1750,  in  Dumfries, 
which  he  describes  as  "  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Nith, 
which  winds  so  as  to  make  a  peninsula  of  the  town  and  the  fields 
to  the  north  of  it."  I  possess  a  copy  of  an  etching  by  Scott,  of 
Bdin,  the  view  being  taken  from  a  spot  on  the  Maxwelltown  side 
a  little  above  the  old  Foundry.  It  shows  a  scroggy  down  from  the 
river  to  the  New  Church  ;  and  a  couple  of  men  with  guns  and  a 
dog  are  beating  the  meadow  on  the  Galloway  side  for  game,  while 
a  pack-horse  and  its  driver  are  proceeding  along  the  Lincluden 
road,  indicating  the  state  of  the  Galloway  thoroughfares  at  the 
time.  On  the  Dumfries  side  there  is  a  steep  brae  to  the  river  jUst 
as  I  remember  it  before  the  wall  was  built  there.  "  The  principal 
street,"  Dr  Pococke  proceeds,  "  is  broad  and  well  built  of  the  red 
freestone  in  which  the  country  abounds.  There  are  two  churches 
in  the  town,  one  of  which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  for  an  Episcopal 
congregation.  They  have  a  large  building  here  called  the  Nework, 
which,  as  well  as  I  could  be  informed,  served  formerly  as  a  ware- 
house. There  are  some  little  remains  of  an  old  friary  in  the  town, 
famous  in  history  for  being  the  place  where  Cummins  (who  was 
suspected  by  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  to  have  been 
treacherous  towards  him  in  his  conduct  with  the  English)  took 
refuge,  and  was  murdered  by  the  King's  command,  on  which  the 
King  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  and  the  chapel  for  ever 
interdicted  in  which  the  murder  was  committed;  on  M-hich  St. 
Michael's,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  was  built  for  the  friary, 
which  has  a  handsome  steeple  to  it.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  here 
over  the  Nith  into  Galloway.  This  bridge  and  a  waterfall,  made 
by  art  to  keep  up  the  river  for  some  uses,  make  a  very  beautiful 
prospect  from  the  side  of  the  river.  Boats  come  up  to  the  town, 
and  ships  of  forty  tons  within  two  miles  of  it,  and  they  have  a 
great  trade  in  tobacco.  This  town  maintained  its  loyalty  in  the 
last  rebellion,  and  severe  contributions  being  raised  on  them  'twas 
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made  up  to  them  by  the  Government.     .     .     .     Over  the  river 
near  the  town  is  a  small  mount,  which  would  not  hold  at  the  top 
above  thirty  people.     It  is  called  The  Moat,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  heads  of  the  place  held  their  meetings  here  and  promulged 
their  laws  to  the  people.     There  is  a  very  fine  prospect  from  it  of 
the  country  round.     I  saw  from  it  Lincluden,  an  old  nunnery,  and 
near  it  is  a  monastery  called  Holy  Ehood  (qy.,  Holy  wood),  and  at 
some  distance  from  Dumfries  what  is  called  New  Abby,  and  in  the 
records  Abbatia  dulci  cordis.     (Johannes  de  Sacrobosco,  an  eminent 
mathematician  of   the  thirteanth  century,   whose  treatise,    *  De 
Sphsera  Mundi,'  continued  to  be  used  in  the  schools  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  professed 
brother  of  the  Convent  of  Holy  wood.)     Not  far  from  Dumfries  is 
a  chapel  called  Christo,  where  St.  Christopher  Setin  is  buried,  who 
was  beheaded  (though  a  Scotchman  and  no  subject)  by  Edward  the 
First."     It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bishop's  history  is  not  of  the 
most  accurate  character,  but  the  notices  in  his  next  journey  are 
nearer  to  what  is  generally  received. 

Dr  Pococke's  next  recorded  journey  ten  years  afterwards  was 
a  more  extended  one,  and  included  the  Orkneys  and  Western 
Islands.  It  is  described  in  three  large  folio  volumes  in  MS.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  1760,  he  arrived  in  Dumfries  from  Port- 
patrick.  "I  came  from  Newabbey,"  he  writes,  "six  miles  near 
the  Nith,  the  old  Noiras  or  Nidius,  having  a  bog  to  the  right  and 
pleasant  hills  to  tte  left,  to  Dumfries,  in  Nithesdale,  where  I  was 
in  1747  (1).  This  town  carried  on  a  great  tobacco  trade  until  the 
Tobacco  Act  passed,  which  destroyed  that  commerce,  and  the 
people  being  grown  rich,  and  their  money  not  employed  in  trade, 
they  have  lately  adorned  the  town  with  beautiful  buildings  of  the 
red  hewn  freestone,  and  the  streets  are  most  exceedingly  well 
paved  (!).  They  have  a  handsome  town-house,  and  all  is  kept  very 
clean  ;  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Great  Britain 
(and  Pococke  had  travelled  over  the  most  of  it),  and  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Nith,  over  which  there  is  a  large  bridge  ; 
and  as  the  Assizes  are  held  here  for  all  the  south  part  of  Scotland, 
the  town  is  much  frequented  by  lawyers.  The  shipping  lie  under 
Screfel  (sic),  eight  miles  below  Dumfries,  and  come  up  three  miles 
higher  to  unload  at  Glente3rrel  (Glencaple  X)  Here  was  a  friary 
of  Conventuals,  founded  by  the  same  Devorgilla  (referring  to  a 
previous  account  of  Sweetheart  Abbey),  in  which  John  Duns 
Scotus  took  upon  him  the  habit,  who  died  in  1308  at  Cologn.     In 
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the  Church  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  killed  Red  Robert 
[John]  Cuming  before  the  high  altar  in  1 305  ;  and  James  Lindsey 
and  Roger  Kilpatrick  murdered  Sir  Robert  Cuming  in  the  sacristy, 
and  were  excommunicated  by  John  XX.  in  Avignon." 

Thomas  Pennant,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  made  his 
second  tour  in  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1772.  Entering  Dumfries 
&om  the  south  "beyond  Port  Kepel,"  by  which  I  suppose  he 
means  Glencaple,  he  says :  "  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  is  very  beautiful,  the  banks  decorated  with  numerous  groves 
and  villas,  richly  cultivated  and  enclosed."  Dumfries  itself  he 
describes  as  "  a  very  well  built  town,  containing  about  5000  souls. 
...  It  was  once  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  the  tobacco 
trade,  but  at  present  has  scarcely  any  commerce.  The  great 
weekly  markets  for  black  cattle  are  of  much  advantage  to  the 
place,  and  vast  droves  from  Galloway  and  the  shire  of  Ayr  pass 
through  on  the  way  to  the  fairs  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk."  The 
two  churches  are  described  as  "remarkably  neat."  The  author 
then  proceeds :  "  Had  a  beautiful  view  of  an  artificial  waterfall 
jast  in  front  of  a  bridge  originally  built  by  Devorgilla.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  arches."  Pennant's  brief  notice  of  the  town  concludes 
with  the  mention  of  "a  fine  circumambient  prospect  of  the 
charming  windings  of  the  Nith  towards  the  sea,  the  town  of  Dum- 
fries, Terregles,  a  house  of  the  Maxwells,  and  a  rich  vale  towards 
the  north  "  (probably  from  the  Corbelly  Hill). 

Robert  Heron,  described  as  a  miscellaneous  writer — I  suppose 
what  used  to  be  known  as  a  bookseller's  hack — made  a  journey 
through  the  western  counties  of  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1792, 
the  second  year  of  Burns's  residence  in  Dumfries.  He  describes 
the  environs  of  the  town  as  being  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
with  gentlemen's  seats  scattered  around  it  as  around  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  Since  the  beginning  of  that  century,  he  says,  it 
had  risen  from  a  state  of  considerable  depression  to  considerable 
wealth  and  population,  corresponding  to  the  improvement  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  High  Street  and  of 
the  older  parts  of  the  town  would  then  be  much  as  they  are  now, 
barring  the  ornate  shop-fronts  and  the  plate  glass  ;  but  the  great 
towns  not  having  yet  risen  to  opulence,  the  streets  would  look 
handsome,  as  he  describes  them,  by  comparison.  He  praises  the 
beautiful  and  advantageous  situation  of  the  town,  says  the  streets 
are  well  lighted,  but,  unlike  Dr  Pococke  thirty  years  before,  thinks 
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that  the  pavements  "  might  be  improved  " — ^a  Buggeetion  seasonable 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  schools  of  Dumfries,  he  tells  us, 
had  been  long  eminent,  and  that  many  very  able  scholars  had 
received  their  initiatory  classical  education  there,  there  having  been 
a  succession  of  three  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  the  Latin  language 
known  for  some  time  in  Scotland,  namely,  Mr  Trotter,  Dr 
Chapman,  and  Mr  Waite,  the  then  rector.  Heron's  estimate  of 
the  townsmen,  and  his  description  of  the  Saturnalia  going  on  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit,  are  so  fully  quoted  in  Mr  M'Dowall's 
excellent  History  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  His 
description  of  the  race-week  is  doubtless  exaggerated  ;  at  the  same 
time,  making  every  allowance  for  that,  one  cannot  but  perceive 
how  dangerous  a  place  Dumfries  must  have  been  for  a  man  of 
Bums's  temperament.  The  author  of  the  curious  and  interest- 
ing "Autobiography  of  a  Beggar  Boy*'  (James  Bum)  begins 
his  memoir  with  the  remark  that  where  or  how  he  came 
into  the  world  he  had  no  very  distinct  idea  (not,  by  the 
way,  a  very  uncommon  experience),  but  that  the  first  place  he 
found  himself  in  was  a  garret  in  the  High  Street  of  Dumfries  about 
the  year  1806.  Burn  did  not  remain  long  in  Dumfries ;  but 
forty  years  later  in  his  chequered  career  he  travelled  from  Newton- 
Stewart  to  the  town.  He  found  great  changes  everywhere,  mostly 
for  the  better.  "  I  found,"  he  says,  "  villages  where  formerly  there 
was  not  the  vestige  of  a  house,  and  in  other  places  ruins  where  I 
had  formerly  seen  cheerful  dwellings.  I  could  see  no  greater 
change  in  that  part  of  the  country  than  what  was  observable  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil ;  everywhere  the  hand  of  industry  was 
abundantly  visible  in  the  improved  state  of  the  land.  In  one  place 
hundreds  of  acres  of  moorlands  were  reclaimed,  and  in  another 
what  had  been  a  deep  bog  was  drained  and  bearing  a  rich  harvest 
of  grain." 

"  G.  W.,  Haddington,"  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a  Rev.  D. 
Laing,  probably  a  Dissenting  minister  of  some  sort,  who  travelled 
through  the  southern  and  western  counties  of  Scotland  in  1817, 
and  published  a  journal  of  his  tour  in  a  thin  duodecimo.  Mr  Laing 
arrived  in  Dumfries  on  the  last  day  of  May  in  the  year  above 
mentioned,  and,  like  Heron,  found  the  town  enfite  on  this  occasion 
owing  to  the  shooting  for  the  Silver  Gun.  He  was  wakened  the 
next  morning  in  a  fright  by  the  banging  of  the  Midsteeple  bells, 
summoning  the  Trades  to  their  muster  on  the  Sands.     On  the 
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origin  of  this  Wappinshaw  he  enters  into  a  lengthened  disquisition 
upon  the  authority  of  a  "  public  and  respected  character  in  the 
town  of  Dumfries,"  who  informed  him  that  "  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Sixth,  and  on  some  of  his  excursions  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  being  in  danger,  the  news  reached  the  town  of 
Dumfries.  Accordingly  the  Seven  Incorporated  Trades  of  that 
town  went  to  the  assistance  of  his  Majesty.  This  fresh  supply  of 
troops  arriving  in  time  was  the  means  of  rescuing  him  from  the 
danger  he  was  exposed  to  ;  and  so  sensible  was  the  King  of  this 
timely  interference  of  his  Dumfries  subjects,  to  show  his  gratitude 
the  more,  and  wishing  to  improve  [them]  in  the  use  of  arms,  he 
complimented  them  with  a  silver  tube  something  like  a  pistol 
barrel,  now  called  a  silver  gun,  with  a  charge  to  set  apart  a  day 
annually  to  shoot  for  the  said  gun."  The  writer  then  describes 
the  march  off  to  the  Kingholm  of  the  Trades,  drums  beating, 
colours  flying,  and  a  merry  peal  resounding  from  the  famous 
Steeple.  About  six  in  the  evening  news  arrived  from  what  Mr 
Laing  calls  '*  the  field  of  blood,"  to  the  effect  that  two  young  men 
had  been  accidentally  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally,  which 
prompted  the  following  effusion  of  the  author's  muse  : 

*'  Ah  !  thoughtless  mortals  think  on  this, 
Your  folly  and  your  shame ; 
O,  turn  your  eyes  and  \iew  the  case, 
And  sorrow  for  the  same. 

Your  precious  time  thus  spent  in  vain, 

How  can  the  thought  you  shun, 
That  something's  lost — now,  where's  the  gain 

Got  by  your  silver  gun  ? 

Is  something  lost?    Yea,  sure  there  is. 

More  precious  than  the  sun. 
Your  brother's  blood  is  shed,  and  cries. 

Discharge  the  silver  gun." 

On  the  following  (Sunday)  morning  he  heard  a  sermon  by  Mr 
D.  (probably  Mr  John  Dunn,  the  Independent  minister  of  that 
time),  and  in  the  afternoon  a  "  close  and  practical  discourse  "  from 
the  Rev.  Walter  Dunlop,  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  "  a  serious 
man."  Mr  Laing  describes  the  religious  state  of  the  town  as  not 
so  favourable,  "  according  to  his  information,"  as  could  be  wished ; 
hut  adds  that  a  few  years  previously  "  a  worthy  character,"  he  (Mr 
L.)  trusts  "  with  the  same  feeling  spirit  as  the  Apostle  when  he 
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beheld  the  city  of  Ephesus  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry,  in  like 
manner  seemed  to  feel  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  town."  What 
the  worthy  character  did  was  to  open  schools  for  poor  children 
and  illiterate  adults,  which  was  the  best  and  the  only  thing  to  do, 
for  besides  the  two  Established  Churches,  as  Mr  L.  tells  us,  there 
were  seven  other  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  which  had  then  a 
population  of  about  7000.  Dumfries  is  described  by  the  author  as 
"  delightfully  situated  on  the  river  Nith,  exceedingly  well  built, 
although  possessing  very  few  remarkable  oi  magnificent  public 
buildings,  and  not  only  the  county  town,  but  also  the  most  flourish- 
ing place  in  the  south  of  Scotland."  The  houses  he  considers  "  in 
general  handsome,"  and  possessing  "a  light  and  an  agreeable 
appearance."  At  the  time  of  his  visit  **  things  were  very  dear,  the 
quartern  loaf  one  shilling  and  fivepence,  the  meal  four  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  stone,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  oatmeal  and 
potatoes  could  not  be  got." 

Several  of  the  novelists  notice  Dumfries.  The  complimentary 
references  to  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  in  Scott's  pages  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  In  "  Humphrey  Clinker  "  Matthew  Bramble  is 
made  by  Smollett  to  express  himself  in  high  terms  regarding  the 
beauty  and  prosperity  of  the  town  ;  and  his  nephew,  young 
Melford,  describes  it  as  "  a  very  elegant  trading  town,  with 
plenty  of  good  provision  and  excellent  wine  at  very  reasonable 
prices,  and  the  accommodation  as  good  in  all  respects  as  in  any 
part  of  South  Britain."  He  adds :  "  If  I  was  confined  to  Scotland 
for  life,  I  would  choose  Dumfries  as  the  place  of  my  residence." 
"  Humphrey  Clinker  "  was  written  in  1770. 

As  for  the  poets.  Bums  is  not  the  only  one  by  many  who  has 
sung  the  praises  of  Nithsdale.  In  a  poem  of  Keats'  there  is  a 
remarkably  comprehensive  picture  of  the  town  and  its  site  in  a  few 
words,  communicating  even  an  impression  of  the  soft,  "sleepy 
hollow  "  character  of  its  summer  climate. 

**  The  town,  the  churchyard,  and  the  setting  gun, 
The  clouds,  the  trees,  the  rounded  hills  all  seem — 
Though  beautiful — cold,  strange  as  in  a  dream 
I  dreamed  long  ago,  now  new  begun. " 

I  conclude  this  rambling  paper  with  a  couplet  of  John  Home's 
in  the  sentiment  of  which  you  will  all  concur  : — 

**  Flourish  Dumfries,  may  heaven  increase  thy  store 
Till  Crifiel  sink  and  Nith  shall  flow  no  more." 
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Baxter  Bequest. 
The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Town  Clerk  in  answer  to  his  letter,  dated  22nd  Jan.,  1889  : — 

Dumfries,  6th  February,  1889. 
JoHK  Grikrson,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 
Dear  Sir, 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  date  22nd  January 
last,  a  meeting  of  Council  of  this  Society  was  held  last  night, 
when  Mr  Davidson  submitted  a  report  on  the  cases  of  specimens  be- 
queathed to  the  town  of  Dumfries  by  the  late  Mr  William  Baxter,  which 
I  herewith  enclose.  After  hearing  the  report  the  meeting  imanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : — **  That  the  Society  agree  to  accept 
custody  of  the  Baxter  specimens  on  the  conditions  following  :  That  the 
Town  Council  provide  suitable  cases  in  which  to  place  and  exhibit  the 
specimens,  and  otherwise  do  what  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  Society  of 
any  expense  connected  with  their  reception  and  custody.  That  the 
Society  shall  have  power  to  weed  the  collection  of  worthless  material. 
That  the  Society,  while  exercising  the  same  care  as  they  do  with  their 
own  property,  shall  not  be  further  responsible  for  the  specimens.  That 
the  arrangement  shall  be  terminable  by  either  party  on  three  months' 
notice." 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Barbour,  Hon.  Secy. 


1j/  of  March,  1889. 
Mr  James  Barbour,  Architect,  in  the  Chair. 

Communication. 

The  Practical  Outcome  of  Fish  Culture.  By  Mr  J.  J.  Armistead 
of  the  Solway  Fishery. 
Mr  Armistead  mentioned  that  fish  culture  was  known  to  tho 
ancients,  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  was 
re-discovered  about  a  century  ago  in  France  by  two  peasants,  and 
about  the  same  time  in  Germany.  The  discoveries  at  first  were 
regarded  as  of  purely  scientific  interest,  and  no  practical  value  was 
attached  to  them  until  within  quite  recent  years.  Although  a 
beginning  was  made  in  France  and  Germany,  really  little  was 
done  until  the  Americans  took  up  the  matter  in  real  good  earnest, 
as  they  usually  did  with  anything  they  took  in  hand.  They  were 
now  competing  with  us  in  ova,  as  they  did  in  almost  everything 
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else.  Only  the  other  day  he  received  a  consignment  of  very 
healthy  salmon  ova  from  America.  In  Canada  the  salmon  rivers 
had  been  taken  in  hand,  and  in  some  of  them  reception  houses 
had  been  built  which  the  salmon  entered,  being  prevented  by  an 
artificial  obstruction  from  going  further  up  the  river,  and  having 
attendants  to  wait  upon  them.  In  some  instances  they  were 
actually  kept  for  some  time  in  the  fresh  water  and  then  sent  back 
to  the  sea.  This  alone,  he  need  not  say,  would  tend  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  poachers.  In  the  management  of  our 
salmon  rivers,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  we  were  much  behind  the 
Americans.  What  with  pollutions  of  various  sorts  and  absolute 
neglect  in  many  cases,  they  seemed  to  be  going  to  destruction. 
Fish  culture  had  at  first  to  encounter  a  good  deal  of  opposition, 
partly  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  subject  This  was  the  cause 
of  its  being  often  carried  on  in  a  rather  blind  manner,  not  sufficient 
care  being  taken  with  the  development  of  the  embryos,  &c  While 
people  were  successful  in  producing  fish,  in  many  cases  these  would 
not  live  to  grow  up.  However,  within  the  last  ten  years  they  had 
made  great  strides  in  their  practical  knowledge,  and  this  difficulty 
had  been  entirely  overcome.  Having  referred  to  the  hatchery  on 
the  Tay,  first  at  Stormontfield,  now  at  Duplin  Castle,  and  to  the 
great  encouragement  given  to  fish  culture  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment— which  has  provided  an  aquarium  car  for  transference  of  fish 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  allows  trains  by 
which  it  travels  to  be  stopped  at  streams  for  watering  and  other 
purposes — the  lecturer  quoted  from  a  letter  by  the  late  Professor 
Baird,  inspector  of  fisheries  in  that  country,  to  this  effect :  "  In 
the  Sacramento  River  we  are  absolutely  certain  of  our  ground, 
having  brought  up  the  supply  of  salmon  to  more  than  its  pristine 
condition  of  abundance  by  planting  about  two  millions  of  young 
fish  every  year.  The  catch  has  increased  in  five  years  from  five 
million  pounds  to  fifteen  millions ;  and  in  1881  there  was  more 
fish  than  could  be  utilised  in  all  the  canning  establishments  on  the 
river. ^*  With  reference  to  the  quantity  mentioned,  Mr  Armistead 
observed  that  it  was  no  use  attempting  to  deal  with  a  salmon  river 
unless  the  thing  was  done  on  a  large  scale.  Similar  restdts  had 
been  attained  on  many  other  rivers  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  As  an  example  of  the  practical  value  of  fish  culture 
in  our  own  country,  he  exhibited  a  diagram  showing  the  results 
obtained  from  stocking  Loch  Leven  with  trout  fry.  9000  fry  were 
turned  into  the  loch  in  1875 — a  very  small  number  for  such  a 
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sheet  of  water.  Next  year  22,000  were  turned  in;  in  1877 — 
70,000;  in  1878 — 45,000.  Then  a  disagreement  arose,  and  the 
hatching  was  given  up  for  three  years.  In  1882,  50,000  fry  were 
turned  in.  Next  year,  again,  nothing  was  done.  What  were  the 
results  1  Before  1875  the  yields  were  gradually  getting  less.  Loch 
Leven  was  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers,  and  heavily  fished ;  and 
the  fishing  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  year  by  year  until 
1875,  when  the  catch  fell  to  5093  in  number,  and  in  weight  to 
5668  lbs. ;  so  that  the  fish  averaged  a  little  over  a  pound.     In 

1876  only  3086  were  reported  to  be  taken,  and  the  weight  was 
3370  lbs.  In  1877  the  catch  jumped  up  to  6092,  but  the  weight 
was  only  5385  lbs.,  being  an  average  of  less  than  a  pound.  Of 
coarse  allowance  must  be  made  for  atmospheric  influences  ;  and  it 
might  be  that  1876  was  an  unfavourable  year ;  but  the  catch  of 

1877  was  a  good  deal  larger  even  than  that  of  1875.     The  fry  of 
1875  had  not  had  time  to  grow  to  any  size.     They  would  not 
average,  probably,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  and  it  was 
probably  a  number  of  these  which  swelled  the  take,  but  reduced 
the  average  weight   In  1878  the  catch  was  doubled,  being  13,319  ; 
and  again  the  weight  was  less  in  proportion,  being  only  8919  lbs. 
In  1879,  21,045  fish  were  taken,  and  the  weight  was  16,192  lbs. 
Four  times  as  many  fish  were  taken  from  the  loch  than  was  the 
case  before  the  stocking  began.     In  1880  the  number  taken  was 
19,405;  weight,  18,552  lbs.     In  1881  there  was  a  marked  falling 
off— from  19,000  to  16,000 ;  and  the  next  year  only  9000  were 
taken.    That  was  the  result  of  giving  up  fish  culture.     In  1882  a 
spurt  was  made,  and  50,000  fry  were  turned  in.     This  addition 
could  not  tell  on  the  year  1883  ;  but  they  had  that  year  a  great 
jump,  from  9000  to  14,000.     This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  conservators  of  the  loch,  finding  they  had  neglected  their 
business,  tried  to  atone  for  the  error  by  turning  in  3000  two-year- 
old  fish.    The  average  weight  that  year  again  approached  a  pound 
—12,742  lbs.  for  16,062  fish.   This  table  shewed  clearly  the  benefit 
accruing  from  fish  culture  when  properly  carried  on,  and  how  a 
fishery  sufiPered  from  neglect  of  it.     In  our  salmon  rivers,  where 
fishing  was  carried  on  year  by  year,  by  methods  which  were  being 
continually  improved  and  rendered  more  destructive,  the  stock  of 
fish  must  be  constantly  diminished,  unless  iish  culture  were  resorted 
to  or  we  had  a  very  much  longer  close  time.     Another  benefit 
which  arose  from  the  cultivation  of  trout  was  that  we  could  grow 
or  produce  very  much  larger  fish  than  were  produced  naturally. 
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The  fish  in  Loch  Leven,  they  saw  from  that  table,  seemed  to 
average  about  a  pound,  and  he  was  assured  by  anglers  that  from  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  was  considered  good  weight.  In 
Loch  Kindar — to  take  a  local  example — we  had  fish  weighing 
from  three-quarters  to  one  pound  pretty  freely  taken.  They  some- 
times reached  1|  lbs.  or  2  lbs. ;  but  if  a  2  lb.  fish  were  taken  from 
that  lake,  he  thought  it  would  be  pretty  well  talked  about  ia 
Newabbey.  He  had  heard  of  one  five  pounds  weight  being  taken. 
But  we  could  take  fish  and  by  artificial  cultivation  grow  them  up 
to  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs.  quite  easily.  Fish  taken  from  Loch  Leven  had 
been  grown  up  to  9  lbs.  without  any  difficulty.  Several  years  ago 
he  turned  into  a  Lancashire  reservoir  some  Loch  Leven  trout  fry, 
which  attained  a  weight  of  from  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  in  three  years' 
time,  or  really  in  two  and  a  half.  As  to  the  identity  of  the  fish 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  He  made  inquiry  as  to  the  food  which 
they  had  been  getting,  and  he  found  the  reservoir  was  completely 
choked  with  little  shell  fish.  Some  of  the  trout,  on  being  dis- 
sected, were  found  to  be  gorged  with  them.  Again,  he  had  another 
case  in  the  Dalbeattie  reservoir.  Some  fish  which  were  turned  in 
there  were  taken  two  years  after  If  lb.  and  up  to  2  lbs.  weight, 
which  was  a  rate  of  growth  far  beyond  the  natural  growth  of 
trout.  He  had  for  years  maintained  that  fish,  like  cattle  and 
poultry,  could  be  materially  improved  by  careful  selection  and 
judicious  breeding ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  in  course  of  time 
we  should  see  remarkable  results  in  this  direction.  In  the  case  of 
animals  and  birds  we  had  certain  races  of  monstrosities  developed. 
The  fantail  pigeon,  for  example,  was  really  a  monstrosity  or 
deformity.  So  it  was  with  the  other  fancy  pigeons,  all  of  which 
had  been  produced  from  the  wild  rock  dove  which  frequents  our 
rocks  and  caverns.  With  fish  similar  results  were  being  produced. 
A  particular  kind  of  fish  was  just  now  being  sold  in  London,  he 
believed,  at  a  guinea  each.  They  were  really  little  gold  carps. 
You  bought  them  in  little  glass  globes  at  these  enormous  prices, 
simply  because  they  were  deformed,  and  had  curious  double  tails, 
which  were  arched  over.  They  might  call  them  fan-tail  fish.  The 
name  of  telescope  fish  had  been  given  to  them— he  did  not  know 
why.  It  was  found  that  these  fish  had  formed  a  race  of  their  own, 
their  young  inheriting  the  double  tail,  hunchback,  and  deformities 
of  the  various  fins.  In  the  case  of  the  char  of  Windermere  (the 
Salmo  Alpinus)  we  had  a  very  striking  result.  The  lecturer 
exhibited  a  very  fine  cast  of  one,  coloured  after  nature,  which  had 
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been  reared  by  himself,  and  which  weighed  2  lbs.  He  had  seen 
some  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  char  taken  from  that  lake, 
and  never  yet  saw  one  which  would  turn  the  scale  at  half-a-pound. 
The  common  size,  he  thought,  was  five  to  the  pound.  Although 
he  had  heard  of  much  larger  fish  being  taken,  they  were  very  rare. 
These  fish  could  be  taken  from  "Windermere,  and  in  a  few  genera- 
tions grown  to  the  size  of  the  one  exhibited.  He  had  grown  them 
up  even  to  3  lbs. 

Mr  Armistead  next  alluded  to  the  despatch  of  salmon  ova  to  the 
Antipodes  from  this  country  by  Mr  Frank  Buckland  and  Mr  Youl, 
and  also  from  America,  and  to  the  large  proportion  of  loss  caused 
by  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  during  the  voyage.  It  had  since  been 
discovered  that  by  subjecting  them  to  a  low  temperature  hatching 
could  be  so  retarded  that  they  could  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  He 
had  himself  adopted  this  process  succeijsfully  in  the  case  of  ova 
taken  from  the  Nith  and  exhibited  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  in 
London.  He  next  spoke  of  the  improved  results  obtained  by 
hatching  the  ova  on  glass  grilles,  which  prevented  contact  with  any 
deleterious  substance,  and  expressed  his  preference  for  either  glass 
or  slate  over  metal,  even  when  varnished. 

Passing  on  to  speak  of  the  American  trout,  Mr  Armistead 
said  this  fish  was  really  a  char.  They  had  been  introduced  into 
this  country  for  about  twenty  years.  He  got  a  considerable  supply 
of  ova,  and  the  fish  had  passed  through  a  great  many  generations, 
and  been  considerably  improved  in  that  time.  He  exhibited  a  few 
recently  hatched  fry,  some  of  the  ova,  and  a  bottle  containing  two 
little  double-headed  fry  and  several  others  deformed  in  various 
ways.  Peculiar  forms,  he  explained,  could  be  produced  by 
pressure  applied  to  the  ova.  The  two-headed  ones  were  the 
produce  of  what  might  be  called  double-yoked  eggs.  The  American 
trout  had  been  a  good  deal  run  down  by  some  people ;  and  one 
reason  for  that,  he  believed,  was  that  wherever  he  had  been  put 
into  rivers  or  lochs  from  which  he  could  escape,  he  had  done  so 
and  gone  away  to  sea.  There  they  attained  to  a  considerable 
weight.  Instances  were  recorded  of  them  being  taken  of  eight, 
ten,  and  even  twelve  pounds.  The  very  fact  that  the  fish  would 
leave  fresh  water  and  go  to  sea  was  one  strong  proof  of  its  value. 
One  reason  why  we  had  been  unsuccessful  in  stocking  the  large 
rivers  with  it  was  that  we  had  not  put  in  suflScient.  In  America 
it  was  quite  a  common  tiling  to  turn  ten  or  twelve  millions  into 
a  river  in  a  season.     Here,  he  believed,  the  largest  known  stock 
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ever  put  into  a  river  had  been  about  five  thousand,  which  would 
be  really  nothing,  put  into  the  Nith  or  the  Tweed.  So  we  had 
never  really  tried  the  fish  in  rivers.  But  in  ponds  and  lakes 
where  he  could  be  confined  he  had  done  remarkably  well,  and  was 
really  a  great  acquisition  to  our  waters.  He  was  lately  at  a  place 
where  a  number  of  these  fish  had  been  turned  in,  and  found  them 
spawning  in  the  race  waters  at  the  head  of  the  pond.  They  had 
grown  to  a  weight  of  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.,  and  were  providing  not  only 
excellent  sport  but  occasionally  pleasant  change  of  diet  to  the 
proprietor.  He  had  also  Loch  Leven  trout,  which  he  could  take 
at  any  time.  To  have  fish  thus  at  command  was  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  he  knew  none  which  would  thrive  better  in  small  space 
than  the  American  trout.  He  had  reared  them  in  small  tanks  up 
to  a  weight  of  4  lbs.  or  5  lbs.  He  found  that  they  bore  a  higher 
temperature  than  our  trout ;  and  they  had  also  been  acclimatised 
to  greater  extremities  of  temperature. 

He  believed  the  time  would  come,  before  very  long,  when  every 
country  house  almost  would  have  its  fish  pond,  and  the  proprietor 
would  be  able  to  send  out  and  have  a  few  fish  taken  from  it,  just 
as  he  sent  now  to  his  poultry-yard  and  had  fowls  or  ducks  killed 
for  dinner.  For  years  all  the  energies  of  fish  culturists  had  been 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  trout  and  char,  with  an  occasional 
attempt  at  the  culture  of  salmon  and  sea  trout,  which  had  been 
greatly  retarded  by  the  withholding  of  proper  facilities.  But  now 
the  cultivation  of  coarse  fish  was  being  gone  into  a  good  deal. 
One  advantage  of  this  would  be  that  this  class  of  fish  lived  upon  a 
vegetable  diet  much  more  than  the  salmonidae.  These  warm  water 
fish,  or  fish  like  the  carp,  tench,  and  others,  did  very  well  indeed, 
under  cultivation.  Some  objections  had  been  taken  to  their 
flavour,  and  objections  which,  he  believed,  had  a  good  deal  of 
weight ;  but  these  were  entirely  got  over  by  simply  transferring 
the  fish  before  they  were  eaten  to  stews  or  tanks  supplied  with 
pure  water.  Keeping  the  fish  there  and  feeding  them  for  some 
time,  they  entirely  lost  the  flavour  of  weeds  and  mud,  and  came 
out  perfectly  eatable.  This  was  very  much  more  widely  known  on 
the  continent  than  here.  If  it  were  more  widely  known  in  this 
country,  we  might  utilise  many  fish  which  at  present  people 
absolutely  refused  to  eat.  Mr  Armistead  next  explained  a  method 
which  he  followed  of  rearing  little  shell  fish,  crustaceans,  and  tad- 
poles, to  supply  food  for  the  fish  in  the  ponds,  which  was  done  in 
a  semi-natural  way  over  sluices  from  ponds  at  a  higher  level     Fish 
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culturifits  had  also  their  maggot  factories ;  and  the  ordinary  earth 
worms  could  be  gathered  by  the  bushel  by  sending  little  boys  to 
follow  the  plough.  He  further  pointed  out  the  necessity,  in  con- 
structing a  pond,  of  providing  for  the  food  supply  of  the  fish  by 
introducing  aquatic  vegetation.  There  were  thousands  of  acres 
of  barren  water  in  this  country — lochs  and  moorland  pieces  of 
water,  which  contained  only  fish  so  small  that  they  were  not  worth 
taking  out.  Many  streams  likewise  contained  no  fish  worth 
catching.  These  waters  could  be  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  A  good  many  reasons  had  been  adduced  for  the  small 
size  of  the  fish.  One  was  that  they  were  far  too  numerous.  He 
had  heard  people  r econmiend  the  putting  of  pike  into  the  water  to 
keep  them  down.  That  was  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  be 
done.  The  presence  of  pike  was  one  of  the  great  diflSculties  in  the 
way  of  successfully  stocking  some  of  the  lochs  in  Kirkcudbright, 
of  which  there  were  so  many.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  trout 
were  too  numerous  in  any  of  these  mountain  sheets  of  water.  He 
liad  seen  fish  do  better  when  crowded  in  tanks  than  when  dispersed 
more  thinly.  He  had  reared  two  hundred  or  more  large  fish  in  a 
pond  60  feet  long  and  only  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  It  was 
not  that  the  fish  were  too  numerous  ;  but  it  was  probably  a  want 
of  food  in  these  lakes.  That  want  could  easily  be  supplied. 
Aquatic  vegetation  could  be  introduced  if  it  was  deficient,  as  it 
often  was  in  mountain  streams,  and  shell  fish  or  crustaceans  could 
be  put  in — the  fresh  water  shrimp,  for  example.  The  snails  were 
perfectly  harmless  to  trout  in  all  stages.  The  shrimps,  unfortu- 
nately, preyed  on  the  ova  when  they  could  get  to  it ;  but  he  did  not 
thmk  they  could  do  a  serious  amount  of  damage  when  the  ova  was 
naturally  deposited  by  the  fish,  for  the  eggs  were  then  buried  deep 
in  the  gravel.  Another  reason  which  probably  accounted  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  small  size  of  the  fish  in  many  waters  was  the 
want  of  change  of  blood.  He  believed  greatly  in  transferring  fish 
from  one  water  to  another— introducing,  of  course,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, really  good  fish.  Many  of  our  streams  which  are  not  large 
enough  to  contain  good  fish  could  be  best  utilised  by  making  a 
succession  of  dams,  which  could  be  stocked  really  to  any  amount. 
A  stream  which  did  not  contain  any  trout  worth  mentioning  could 
in  this  way  be  made  to  produce  simply  tons  of  fish. 
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hth  of  April,  1889. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  which  Major  Bowden,  V.-P., 
presided,  the  Secretary  intimated  that  he  had  received  a  communi- 
cation through  Mr  James  M^Gill,  from  Mr  R.  B.  Clark,  one  of  the 
late  Mr  Baxter's  Trustees,  proposing  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees 
that  a  collection  of  coins,  which  belonged  to  Mr  Baxter,  should  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Society  (for  the  Town  Council)  along 
with  the  other  specimens.  The  Council  agreed  to  accept  these 
coins  together  with  crayon  portraits  of  Mr  Baxter  and  his  sister, 
and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  Mr  Clark. 


hih  of  April,  18«9. 
Major  BowDEN,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Neiv  Member, — Mr  Joseph  Wilson,  late  Hon.  Secretary,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  was  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

Donations. — Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  for  1887-88,  and  Reports  on  Local  Museums  in  Scotland, 
presented  by  Mr  G.  F.  Black  ;  the  22nd  Report  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  and  an  Index  to  their  Reports  ;  the  Essex  Naturalist  for 
November  and  December,  1888 ;  and  two  squirrels  (local),  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Joseph  Wilson  ;  and  also  two  tokens  of  Sanquhar, 
presented  by  Dr  A.  Davidson. 

Communications. 

I.  Words  in  tlie  Dialect  of  Dumfriesshire,  found  in  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  Shakespeare.  By  Mr  James  Shaw  of  Tynron. 
(Abridged.) 

To  Beat,  Bete,  or  Beet,  Beit.     To  help  ;  supply  ;   mend  by  making 
addition  ;  to  add  fuel  to  a  fire ;  to  make  or  feed  a  fire. 

—Jamieson. 
"  Two  fires  on  the  anter  she  *gan  bete." 

— Gh.,  CaiUerbury  TcUes. 
**  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise, 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame." 

—Bunia's  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Nigkt.''\ 
In  Tynron  beeting  a  dyke  means  mending  it. 
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Blae^  livid. — /. 

Ble,  Y\\iA.—Ch. 

**  Ob  !  the  bonny  brackit  lassie, 

She*8  blae  beneath  the  e'en." — Scotch  Song. 
Bug  and  Bugaboo^  a  bugbear. — /.     Bug  is  used  in  the  sense   of 

bogle  or  spectre  by  Shakespeare. 
Bogle,  a  spectre.     The  word  boggle,  to  start  aside,  swerve  for  fear, 

occurs  in  Shakespeare's  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."     Skeat 

believes  the  two  words  to  be  connected. 
Brogues.     In  "  Cymbeline  "  we  have  "  And  put  my  clouted  brogues 

from  off  my  feet." 
Bulk,  for  whole  body,  equivalent  to  the  Scotch  word  Buik,  occurs 

in  Shakespeare's  Lucrece. 
Bairn,  a  child. —^.     In  Langland's  **  Pier's  Plowman,"  previous  to 

Chaucer. 
Bullyrag,  to  abuse  another  in  a  noisy  manner.—^.      Shakespeare 

in  "Merry  Wives   of  Windsor"    has  Bullyrook,  a   noisy, 

dashing  fellow.    To  Bullyrag  is  known  as  slang  among  Cam- 
bridge students. 
Belyve,  Blive. — J.     Immediately  ;  forthwith  ;   occurs  in  Spenser's 

"Faerie  Queen." 
Bucht,  Boughts,  a  bending,  a  fold,  a  pen  in  which  ewes  are  milked. 

—J.     In  Spenser,  circular  folds  or  windings. 
"  Will  ye  gang  to  the  ewe's  buchts,  Marion." — Scotch  Song. 
Buff,  a  stroke  ;  a  blow.— y. 
Buffe,  a  blow  ;  a  buffet. — Spenser. 
Busk,  to  dress  j  to  attire  oneself;   to  deck. — /.     This  word  is  in 

"  Pier's  Plowmaa" 
Byre,  cow-house.— y]      This  is  also  a  North  English  word.       It 

is  cognate  to  bower.     While  Scotland  has  retained   byre  a 

cow-house,  England  has  retained  bower  as  meaning  an  arbour. 
Carle,  a  man  ;  a  boor.— ^i     In  Cymbeline  we  have 
"  Could  this  carle, 
A  very  drudge  of  nature,  have  subdued  me  ?" 
Chirkers,  this  is  the  Dumfriesshire  word  for  crickets.     In  Chaucer 

to  chirk  means  to  chirp.       The  verb  is  given  in  J.,  the  Dum- 
friesshire noun  under  Charkers. 
Cark,  a  load;   a  burden.— ^     We  are  familiar  with  it  in  the 

expression  "  Cark  and  care."     In  Spenser  it  means  care. 
Crag,  Craig,  Cragge,  the  throat.—^.     This  word  was  common  in 

Renfrew  when  i  was  a  boy.      It  is  used  in  Spenser  for  the 

"  neck" 
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Collie^  shepherd's  dog.— ^.     In  Brockett's  Glossary  of  N.  English 

Words,  1825. 
Dafi,     In  Langland's  "  Piers  the  Plowman/'  it  means  a  stupid,  a 

dolt. 

*'  Thou  dobert,  daflfe,  quo  she,  dull  are  thy  wits." 
Deck,     In  Moniaive  old  people  talked  of  a  deck  of  cards,  meaning 

a  pack.     This  meaning  is  not  noticed  by  Jamieson. 
Dwined^  wasted.— yi     Chaucer's  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose." 

Dool^  grief.-— ^. 

And  I  alone  left  all  sole, 
Full  of  complaint  and  of  dole. 

— Cfutucer^s  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose." 
To  Drie  or  Bre^  to  suffer  ;  to  endure.     Chaucer,  ibid.— J. 
Dicht.—J,y  and  in  Dumfriesshire  to  clean,  to  wipe. 
Bight^  to  order,  prepare,  dress,  adorn. — Spenser. 
Eild^  Eld,  advanced  age,  old  people.— y. 

**  And  doth  beg  the  alms  of  palsied  eld.'* 

Sh.  Measure  for  Mecuture. 
Eyen,     This  plural,  and  also  shoon  for  shoes,  are  found  in  all  three 

authors. 
Foisonless,     We  have  this  adjective  meaning  dry,  sapless,  without 

pith.— y.     The  word  Foysons,  for  abundance,  is  found   in 

Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 
Feat     In  the  ballad  of  Aiken  Drum,  by  a  Galloway  man,  we  are 

told  of  a  wife  "  fond  of  a'  things  feat."      Shakespeare    uses 

feat  in  the  sense  of  nice,  exact.     In  "  The  Tempest "  we  have 

the  comparative  degree. 

*'  Look  how  my  garments  sit  upon  me,  much  f eater  than  before.*' 
Fern,  Feme,  before. — Ch,     In  J.  Fern  year,  the  preceding  year. 

Mr  Baird  of  Sanquhar  has  heard  the  word  so  used  in  South 

Ayrshire, 
Frusk,  Frusck,  brittle  ;  dry  ;    crumbling.— y.     Shakespeare  uses  it 

as  a  verb,  meaning  to  break. 

**  I'll  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  alL" — Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Gad,  to  talk  idly.     In  Chaucer  it  means  to  lie. 

**  Ciab  I  of  this  ?"  i.e.,  **  Do  I  lie  concerning  this  ?" 
Gipe,   Gipon,  Jupe,  upper  frock  or  cassock ;    a  word  known    to 

country  lasses  of  the  old  school.     In  Chaucer's  "  Romaunt  of 

the  Rose  "  and  75th  line  Canterbury  Tales. 
**  Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon. — /. 
Glede,  a  burning  coal. — Ch,     In  Captain  Dennistoun's  Battle  of 

Craigneddin,  published  in  Galloway  about  the  beginning  of 

the  century.     I  don't  recollect  hearing  the  word. — f. 
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G€ck,  to  befool—/ 

Ge£k,  to  deride,  to  toss  the  head  in  scorn. 

**  And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  our  invention  played  on. — Thcdfth  Night, 
Grfj  prize.     To  bear  the  gree,  to  carry  off  the  prize.—/     The 

word  is  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  Canterbury  Tales. — Ch. 
Gaff,  a  way.     The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Spenser.-^. 
Gaukie,  a  foolish  person.—/     The  word  is  old  English,  and,  like 

the  word  Gowk,  its  original  sense  is  "  Cuckoo." —  Vide  Skeat, 
Ged^  a  pike. — -J.     A  N.  English  word  from  the  Icelandic  Goad, 

named  from  its  sharp,  thin  head,  as  is  also  the  name  Pike. 
Glcd^  a  kite.—/     In  Tynron  we  have  the  Gled  Brae.     "  We  have 

the  word  in  English,  \m^r— Skeat. 
Grab,  to  seize  with  violence.     Noun.      A  snatch  ;  a  grasp.—/ 
Although  the  standard  English  word  is  Gripe,  Grab  is  found 
as  a  *•  low  word  "  in  some  English  dictionaries. 
Hyne  or  Hindy  a  farm  servant.—/     The  d  is  excrescent.     The 
word  is  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen  "  with  the  same  meaning. 
Hutch,  a  kind  of  basket  in  which  coals  are  brought  from  the  mine. 
— /       Shakespeare   has   bolted   hutch,  a   chest   for  bolted 
flour.      Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  its  sense  of  box  or  basket. 
It  is  of  French  origin. 
Keeky  to  look. 

"  Auld  Nlchulas  sat  ever  gaping  upright,  as  he  had  kyked  at  the  new 
moon.— rAe  Miller's  Tale.     CK 
Kers,  a  water  cress.—/     This  old  pronunciation  of  cress,  given 
by  Chaucer,  explains  the  meaning  of  our  common  expression, 
"1  don't  care  a  curse,"  i.e.,  I  don't  care  a  cress,  equal  to  I 
don't  care  a  button. 
Kith,  Kythcy  to  show,  to  make  known.     This  old  Scotch   word 
occurs  in  our  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  "  Froward  than 
Kytht."     In  Chaucer's  **  Man  of  Lawes  Tale  "  we  have 
*'  For  but  if  Christ  on  thee  miracle  Kithe, 
Withoute  gilt  thou  shalt  be  slain  as  swithe. " 
Loon,  a  worthless  person,  male  or  female,  although  in  the  east 
country  I  understand  it  always  means  a  boy. — /     The  word 
is  spelled  loon  in  "  Macbeth  "  and  lown  in  "  Othello." 
Maundy  a  basket.     In  Ayrshire  a  potato  basket. 

'*  A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew." 

— 8h.  Lover" a  Complaint. 
Mirky  dark,  obscure. — Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen." 
Molly  Melly  a  hammer. — Spenser,     Its  diminutive  is  mallet. 
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Neif^  the  6st.     In  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"  Give  me  your  neif." 

Futtocky  a.  worthless  species  of  hawk.  The  word,  I  believe,  is  twice 
in  Shakespeare. 

"  I  chose  an  eagle  and  did  avoid  a  puttock." — Cymhelim, 
The  interest  that  attaches  to  it  is  that  it  occurs  in  our  well- 
known,  world-known  I  might  say,  Galloway  place  name, 
Craigenputtock.  A  sparrow  hawk  is  named  from  its  habit  of 
preying  upon  small  birds.  A  puttock  preyed  on  pouts,  young 
game  birds.  Pout,  sometimes  spelled  poult,  is  akin  to  our 
poultry  or  pullet.     Ock  is  probably  a  corruption  of  hawk. 

Quick.  We  have  this  word  in  the  Creed  meaning  "  alive."  In 
the  sense  of  "  alive ''  it  occurs  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  In 
Dumfriesshire  Quickens  is  the  name  for  couch-grass,  a  grass 
possessed  of  wonderful  vitality. 

Ramps,  The  Tynron  word  for  wild  garlick  (Allium  ursinum),—/. 
Ramsons  is  the  old  English  word. 

Reechy,  begrimed.  Rogge  or  Rug,  to  shake.  Are  in  the  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  Shakespeare  Glossaries. 

Skarre,  Scarre,  Scaur ^  Skair.—J,  Bare  place  on  a  hill.  Eock 
through  which  there  is  an  opening.     Rock  in  the  sea. 

**  Bank,  bush,  and  scaur." — W,  Scott. 
Rock,  precipitous  cliff. 

"  Men  make  ropes  in  such  a  Scarre." — AlVs  Well  thai  Ends  Well. 
The  word  is  in  Wycliff*s  bible.  In  Orkney,  Skerry  a  rock  in 
the  sea.  I  recommend  study  of  the  word  as  possibly  throw- 
ing light  on  the  name  of  the  river  Skarr,  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Nith,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  whose 
course  is  the  precipitous  rocks  of  Glenmarlin,  near  Penpont. 

SkathCy  harm,  mischief. — Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen." 

Stour,  fight,  stir,  trouble,  misfortune.—^.  Dust  in  motion,  trouble, 
vexation.  With  the  first  four  meanings  it  is  found  in 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen." 

**  How  gladly  would  I  bide  the  stour, 
A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun." 

— Burn^s's  ^^  Mary  Morison.'" 

II.     "  T/ie  Grave"  at  Conchieton,  Borgue.     By  Mr  FREDERICK 

R.  Coles. 

In  this  paper,  which  was  fully  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
plans,  ]Mr  Coles  described  an  ancient  burial  place  on  the  farm  of 
Conchieton,  in  Borgue  Parish,  its  main  features  being  a  tumulus  of 
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small  rounded  boulders  now  much  reduced  in  size,  the  diameter  of 
it  being  twenty-three  feet,  and  itB  height  about  five  feet.  Within 
this  heap  of  stones  stands  a  roughly-circular  ring  of  whinstone 
slabs  set  on  edge,  eight  in  number,  and  varying  in  size  from  four- 
teen inches  to  three  feet  and  over ;  and  at  about  sixteen  inches 
distance  within  them,  the  Kist-Vaen  proper,  an  oblong  cavity 
formed  by  four  thin  stones  set  on  edge,  and  measuring  three  feet 
N.  and  S.,  one  foot  eight  inches  E.  and  W.,  and  twenty-two 
inches  deep.  The  slab  covering  the  grave  was  broken  in  two,  and 
on  these  two  stones  were  noticed  tool-marks,  such  as  Mr  Coles  is 
led  to  believe  may  be  genuine  cup-marks. 

At  a  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  south  end  of  the  grave 
stands  the  head-stone  of  roughish  sanc^  stone,  abimdantly  weather- 
marked,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  : — Height  above  ground,  three 
feet  ^y^e^  inches ;  width,  1  foot  nine ;  thickness,  nine  and  a  half 
inches.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine  character 
of  this  burial-place,  and  especially  of  the  position  of  the  head- 
stone, Mr  Coles  produced  evidence  in  a  letter  from  (the  late)  Mrs 
Gordon,  whose  husband  was  proprietor  of  Conchieton,  in  which 
these  points  were  certified,  and  the  additional  information  gained 
that  after  a  careful  search  Mr  Gordon  could  find  nothing  in  either 
bronze  or  stone,  but  a  handful  of  brown  decayed  bones,  this  ex- 
ploration of  Ws  having  been  conducted  in  1844,  and  soon  after  the 
spot  was  built  round,  by  Mr  Gordon's  orders,  with  a  strong  dyke 
planted  with  trees  and  ivy  and  ever  since  properly  preserved. 

Footnote. — It  is  noteworthy  that  on  one  of  the  slabs  unearthed 
from  the  Cairn  on  Woodfield,  Iligh  Banks,  Kirkcudbright,  during 
March  this  year,  cup-marks  of  the  same  form  and  size  were  found 
as  those  mentioned  above. 

III.  Notes  on  the  Difference  between  the  Dumfries  of  Dr  Bumside's 
MS,  History  and  the  Dumfries  oj  To-Day.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Weir,  M.A. 

In  1790  Sir  John  Sinclair  addressed  a  letter  to  the  ministers 
of  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland  asking  their  assistance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  statistical  account  of  the  country.  He  enclosed  in 
each  letter  a  list  of  166  questions,  under  the  four  heads  of 
"geography,  and  natural  history,"  "population,"  "production," 
and  "  miscellaneous  questions."  The  answer  to  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  Dumfries  was  given  by  the   Rev.   William 
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Burnside,  then  minister  of  the  New  Church,  afterwards  minister  of 
the  Old  Church.  It  is  given  in  full  in  the  MSS.  book  lately  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  this  Society,  and  in  an  abbreviated  form 
in  the  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  edited  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair.  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  again  reading  the 
MSS.  book  prepared  by  Dr  Burnside,  and  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  very  able  manner  in  which  it  is  written.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  printed  and  properly  edited,  it  would  form  one  of  the  best 
contributions  to  the  history  of  Dumfries  that  has  yet  been  made 
public.  As  a  foretaste  of  what  may  be  in  store  for  those  interested 
in  this  subject  when  some  one  with  sufficient  leisure,  knowledge, 
and  enthusiasm  can  undertake  the  work  I  have  indicated,  T  give  a 
few  notes  shewing  some  differences  between  the  Dumfries  described 
in  Dr  Bumside's  Statistical  Account  and  the  Dumfries  of  1889. 

Regarding  the  first  head  of  inquiry,  that  of  geography  and 
natural  history,  there  is  not  much  to  notice.  Physical  conditions 
do  not  alter  greatly  in  the  course  of  a  century.  Under  this  heading 
he  observes  that  the  distempers,  as  he  calls  them,  are  fever, 
rheumatism,  and  consumption.  In  this  respect  there  is  much 
change  for  the  better.  Dumfries,  thanks  to  improved  sanitary 
arrangements,  is  now  more  free  from  fever  than  almost  any  other 
town  in  Scotland.  As  regards  rheumatism,  the  statistics  shew 
that  Dumfries  occupies  about  an  average  position,  and  in  regard  to 
consumption  that  the  death-rate  is,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
very  high.  Dr  Burnside  refers  to  the  well-known  characteristics  of 
our  climate — the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  the 
short  time  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  high  winds  which  often 
prevail.  There  is  mention  of  floods  which  are  now  unknown  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  existed  a  hundred  years  ago.  **  The 
parish  is  subject  to  considerable  swellings  of  the  river  which  often 
lay  the  lower  part  of  the  town  under  water.  In  the  houses  near 
the  bridge  it  will  sometimes  rise  two  or  three  feet.  These  floods 
are  most  frequent  towards  the  end  of  harvest  and  the  beginning  of 
winter.  The  two  most  remarkable  of  late  were  in  October,  1778, 
and  in  November,  1772.  It  was  in  the  last-mentioned  flood  that 
the  Solway  Moss  was  carried  off." 

There  are  more  changes  to  note  in  regard  to  the  second  head 
of  enquiry,  "Respecting  the  population  of  the  parish."  The 
estimate  of  the  population  is  given  from  information  derived  from 
parochial   visitations  made  by  himself  and  his  colleague  in  St. 
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Midiael's.  The  figures  are  not  so  absolutely  reliable  as  those  in 
the  Government  censuses  of  subsequent  years.  He  estimates  the 
whole  population  of  the  town  as  5600  or  nearly  6000  ;  in  the  land- 
ward part  of  the  parish,  1200  or  1400  more.  In  the  calculations 
I  have  made  for  the  sake  of  comparison  I  have  taken  the  mean 
between  these,  7000.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1881, 
according  to  the  census,  was  16,841,  or  an  increase  of  9841.  In  an 
appendix  to  his  book,  Dr  Burnside  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
population  of  the  New  Church  parish  in  1795.  According  to  this 
st&tement  in  that  year  there  were  in  the  New  Church  parish  1014 
families  and  3800  individuals.  In  1881  there  were  in  Greyfriars' 
parish  (which  has  the  same  boundaries  as  the  New  Church  parish 
had  in  1795)  949  families  and  4259  persons,  or  a  decrease  of  65 
families  and  an  increase  of  429  persons.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
large  increase  in  the  population  has  arisen  from  new  houses  having 
been  built  and  inhabited  in  the  districts  now  known  as  the  parishes 
of  St.  Mary's  and  St  Michael's.  The  increase  in  the  population 
has  been  gradual.  The  census  returns  at  the  decennial  })eriods  of 
this  century  have  been  as  follows:  1801,  7427;  1811,  9262; 
1821,  11,052;  1831,11,606;  1841,11,409;  1851,12,289;  1861, 
13,323  ;  1871,  14,841  ;  1881,  16,841.  In  1795  Dr  Burnside  and 
Dr  Scott  considered  that  there  were  in  the  town  1488  families  of 
5860  individuals.  In  1881  there  were  in  the  three  parishes  3568 
families  of  1 6,841  individuals.  If  we  may  venture  to  compare  these 
figures  we  have  in  1881  4*7  individuals  to  each  family  to  3-5  to  each 
family  in  1 795.  This  would  indicate  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment for  young  people.  Another  point  of  comparison  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Dr  Burnside  states  that  of  examinable  persons 
— meaning  by  that  persons  above  seven  or  eight — "  we  have  three 
females  to  two  males,**  a  phenomenon  which  he  accounts  for  by  the 
scarcity  of  employment  for  men,  and  by  the  demand  for  female 
servants.  The  census  returns  for  1881  do  not  distinguish  in  any 
way  the  ages  of  the  males  and  females,  but  they  do  not  indicate 
that  the  disproportion  referred  to  exists  now  to  the  extent  which 
Dr  Burnside  pointed  out.  In  1881  there  were  9037  women  and 
7812  men,  or  an  excess  of  females  over  males  of  1225.  The 
number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  as  computed  by  Dr 
Burnside,  when  compared  with  the  recent  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  furnish  no  indication  of  any  remarkable  change  in  the 
proportionate  number  of  these  events. 
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An  interesting  field  of  comparison  is  opened  up  by  a  table 
given  by  Dr  Burnside  regarding  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
different  trades  in  the  town.  The  statistics  are  derived,  as  regards 
the  trades,  from  the  books  of  the  incorporations,  and  as  regards 
the  others,  it  is  supposed,  from  personal  information.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  statistics  regarding  the  occupations  of  the  community  in 
the  census  returns  are  given  not  for  the  parish,  as  Dr  Burnside 
gives  them,  but  for  the  parliamentary  burgh.  An  exact  compari- 
son is  therefore  unattainable.  The  respective  numbers,  however, 
may  be  of  some  value  as  indicating  any  marked  changes,  and 
therefore  I  give  them  : 

Hammermen  (blacksmiths,  whitesmiths, 

tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  and  saddlers) 
Squaremen       (joiners,       cabinetmakers, 

masons,  glaziers,  coopers,  and  slaters) 

Tailors  

Shoemakers 

Skinners  and  glovers  

Fleshers         

Tanners,  nailers,  plumbers,  brassfounders, 

silversmiths,  watchmakers,  dyers,  and 

not  incorporated 

Bakers  

Stocking- weavers    ... 

Writers  

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Ministers        

Apothecaries 

These  figures  are  very  much  what  might  be  expected.  There  is  in 
proportion  to  the  population  employment  for  fewer  artisans  now 
than  there  was  a  himdred  years  ago.  The  much  larger  production 
is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
machinery.  Notably,  the  trade  of  shoemaker  has  undergone  a  very 
great  diminution.  On  the  other  hand,  bakers  are  twice  as  numerous 
as  formerly,  a  fact  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  much 
smaller  amount  of  oat  cakes  and  other  kinds  of  bread  now  made  at 
home.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  additional  10,000  of  the 
population  requires  no  more  writers.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
while  the  population  has  more  than  doubled,  doctors  have  been 
multiplied  sevenfold,  ministers  threefold,  and  apothecaries  seven- 
fold. The  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  older 
trades  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  number  of  new  employ- 
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ments  which  have  been  called  into  existence,  such  as  railway, 
telegraph,  and  post-ofl5ce  officials.  Printers  have  also  largely 
increased  in  number,  and  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods  very  much  more  so.  It  could  not  be  said  now  as  it 
was  said  by  Dr  Bumside,  "  The  spirit  of  industry  is  by  no  means 
so  great  among  us  as  could  be  wished,  and  we  have  but  few 
manufactures,  owing  in  great  measure,  as  it  is  generally  thought, 
to  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  fuel."  In  1791  there  were  78 
persons  licensed  to  sell  spirits,  or  1  to  89  people.  This  year  we 
have  84,  or  1  to  every  150  people.  In  addition  to  the  78  persons 
who,  on  an  average,  were  licensed  annually,  there  were  on  an 
average  about  20  persons  fined  for  selling  without  a  license.  Dr 
Bumside  makes  the  reflection  on  this  point,  which  has  so  often 
since  been  made :  "  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  especially  of 
whisky  since  its  price  was  reduced,  certainly  does  produce  very  bad 
eflects  upon  the  good  order,  industry,  and  health  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people.  Unhappily,  individuals  themselves  are  not 
the  only  sufferers,  for  their  wives  and  children  are  often  in  great 
distress  and  misery.  Hence,  too,  many  of  the  petty  crimes,  debts, 
&c.,  which  swell  the  list  of  those  sent  to  prison  and  the  correction 
house." 

In  1791  there  were,  according  to  Dr  Bumside,  only  38 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  parish.  This,  it  would  appear,  was  an 
understatement,  as  in  1795  he  discovered  in  the  New  Church  parish 
alone  64.  The  great  difference  between  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  a  hundred  years  ago  and  the  number  at  the  present  day 
reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  popula- 
tion has  come  from  the  sister  island.  In  1791  it  was  supposed 
that  there  were  in  the  parish  200  belonging  to  the  Relief  com- 
munion, 150  Episcopalians,  270  Antiburghers  and  Seceders  of  all 
ages.  The  remainder  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  those  days  there  was  one  church  for  every  thousand 
of  the  population.  The  proportion  at  this  present  day  .is  about 
the  same. 

The  productions  of  the  parish  were  said  to  be  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  lint,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  garden 
stuft  A  farmer  gave  Dr  Bumside  the  computation  that  there  are 
in  the  parish  about  720  acres  of  oats,  240  of  barley,  180  of  wheat, 
and  at  least  100  of  potatoes,  20  to  30  acres  of  peas,  and  as  many 
of  turnips.  Rev.  John  Gillespie,  Mouswald,  has  supplied  me  with 
the  following  notes  regarding  the  present  produce,  for  the  purposes 
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of  comparison.  Almost  all  the  grain  crops  in  Dumfries  now  are 
oats — very  little  barley.  In  1888  there  were  559  acres  of  barley 
in  the  whole  county  of  Dumfries.  There  were  only  51  acres  of 
wheat  in  Dumfriesshire  in  1888,  and  only  27  acres  of  it  in  1887,  so 
that  Dumfries  parish  in  1790  far  exceeded  in  its  growth  of  that 
cereal  the  whole  county  now.  There  is  now  a  very  large  acreage 
of  turnips.  They  were  just  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  small 
patches  in  Dr  Bumside*s  day. 

The  yearly  rent  of  the  landward  part  of  the  parish  in  1791  was 
£4017  6s  8d.  The  same  last  year  was  £20,998  6s  8d.  This  large 
increase  has  arisen  largely  from  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  only  illustration 
I  have  procured  of  the  value  of  a  farm  shows  no  increase  at  all  in 
proportion  with  the  total.  Dr  Bumside  mentions  that  in  1737  no 
one  would  take  a  lease  of  Tinwald  Downs  when  it  was  offered  at  a 
rent  of  £35  per  annum.  The  same  lands,  he  adds,  after  a  consider- 
able number  of  acres  be  taken  off  for  planting,  do  not  yield  £300 
a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease  may  yield  £100  more.  The 
rental  in  the  roll  for  1880-81  is  £412.  "  Netherwood,"  he  says, 
"  was  sold  fifty  years  before  foi  £4000,  and  now  is  estimated  at 
£30,000."  The  rental  of  Netherwood  in  the  roll  is  given  at  £241. 
The  valuation  of  the  lands  within  the  burgh  in  1791  was  £2243 
9s,  and  of  the  houses  £12,293,  or  in  all  £14,536  33  9d.  The 
valuation  last  year  was  £68,132  lis  6d,  or  nearly  six  times  as 
great.  The  rise  in  rents,  to  judge  from  the  only  example  we  have, 
has  not  been  great,  and  the  increase  must  arise  largely  from  the 
larger  number  of  houses  and  from  persons  living  in  better  houses. 
In  1791  a  house  of  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen  let  for  £10  or  £12. 
It  now  lets  for  £12  to  £15. 

Fortunately,  Dr  Bumside  chronicled  carefully  the  prices  of 
provisions  and  the  average  rate  of  wages.  We  have  thus  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  commodities.  The  prices  then  paid  were  :  Salmon, 
2|d  to  6d  per  lb. ;  flounders,  Id  to  4d  ;  cod.  Ad  to  Id  ;  beef,  3d 
to  5d ;  mutton,  3d  to  4Ad  ;  lamb,  3d ;  pork,  3d  to  4d ;  geese,  Is 
6d  to  2s  6d  each ;  ducks,  6d  to  8d  ;  chickens,  7d  to  8d  per  pair ; 
butter,  7d  to  9d  per  lb.  ;  Scotch  cheese,  3d;  meal.  Is  6d  to  Is  lOd 
per  stone  ;  coals,  7d  to  8d  per  cwt.  "  All  kinds  of  butcher  meat 
and  poultry,'*  Dr  Burnside  remarks,  "  are  now  double  the  prices 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  The  natural  progress  of  luxury,  the 
fears  occasioned  by  the  American  war,  the  increased  circulation  of 
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paper  money,  and,  of  course,  the  raising  of  rents  upon  the  tenants 
hare  each  contributed  to  this  rise  in  almost  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions." 

The  rise  in  the  wages  is  as  remarkable  as  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions.  Labourers*  wages  were  Is  per  day  ;  carpenters  and 
masons,  Is  8d  to  28 ;  tailor,  his  victuals  and  6d ;  labourer  in 
harvest,  without  food,  Is  and  Is  Id ;  ploughmen's  wages,  7  to  8 
guineas ;  dairymaids,  £3  to  £4  per  annum ;  maid  servants  in 
towns,  £2  10s  to  £4  ;  men  servants,  £7  to  £9. 

The  schools  receive  warm  praise.  There  were  three  estab- 
lished schools  for  English.  The  masters  of  these  received  £20 
amongst  them,  2s  6d  a  quarter  from  each  scholar,  and  a  Candlemas 
offering.  There  was  one  established  Grammar  School,  the  master 
of  which  had  £47  a  year.  He  got  no  fees  from  the  children  of 
burgesses,  but  8s  a  quarter  from  others.  The  Candlemas  offering 
amounted  to  about  lOs  6d  a  head.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  was  100.  There  was  an  established  school  for  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  and  mathematics.  The  master  had  £20  a  year,  5s 
a  quarter  from  the  children  of  burgesses,  and  78  6d  from  others, 
and  no  Candlemas  offering.  The  number  of  scholars  was  about 
sixty.  There  was  also  an  established  school  for  writing,  where 
the  master  had  a  salary  of  £22,  and  the  same  fees  as  the  master  of 
the  arithmetic  school.  The  pupils  were  said  to  number  about 
seventy.  Besides  these  there  were  a  free  unendowed  school  for 
reading  and  writing,  and  two  or  three  boarding  schools  for  young 
ladies.  It  is  also  recorded  that  French,  drawing,  and  dancing  are 
very  well  taught  Unfortunately  the  details  given  do  not  warrant 
any  comparison  with  the  amount  of  the  school  accommodation  or 
the  number  of  children  attending  school  at  the  present  day.  If 
we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  they  were  much  behind  what  we 
now  have,  but  in  some  respects  considerably  more  adequate  than 
the  schools  were  inmiediately  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  late 
Education  Act. 

The  number  of  poor  in  1790  occasionally  receiving  alms  was 
at  least  150.  The  Poor-house  (Moorlieads*  Hospital)  supported  45 
to  50  persons.  The  whole  sum  expended  on  the  poor,  including 
mortification  revenue  of  the  hospital,  amounted  to  £400.  The 
poor  rate  last  year  was  £2930.  When  we  add  to  this  the  revenue 
of  Moorheads'  Hospital,  of  the  Carruthers'  Cottages,  of  the 
Menzi^  and  Crocket  Funds,  and  of  other  Trusts,  we  have  a  total 
of  at  least  £3999.    It  would  thus  appear  that  the  people  a  hundred 
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years  ago  spent  on  the  poor  £5  per  hundred  of  the  population,  or 
X4  per  £100  of  the  rental.  We  spend  at  least  £25  per  hundred  of 
the  population.  The  proportion  as  regards  the  rental  is  about  £4 
9s  per  £100. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  hundred  years  have  brought  great 
changes  to  the  Queen  of  the  South.  The  population  has  been  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled,  the  yearly  rental  has  been  quadrupled, 
wages  have  increased  about  three-fold,  and  the  price  of  most 
articles  of  food  is  more  than  doubled. 

In  Dr  Bumside's  time  the  town  consisted,  he  informs  us,  of 
eight  or  nine  streets  and  six  or  eight  lanes.  The  streets  would  be 
the  High  Street,  Fiiars*  Vennel,  the  East  Barnraw  (now  Ijorebum 
Street),  the  West  Barnraw  (now  Irish  Street),  the  Kirkgate  (now 
St.  Michael  Street),  Townhead  Street  (now  Academy  Street),  Loch- 
maben  Gate  (now  English  Street),  and  probably  Queensberry  Street 
and  King  Street.  The  new  bridge  was  then  unbuilt,  and  all  Castle 
Street,  George  Street,  and  Buccleuch  Street  were  fields  or  gardens. 
The  Town  Hall  and  Court^House  were  in  the  Midsteeple,  and 
underneath  that  were  the  Weigh-House  and  the  Town  Guard  House. 
In  the  block  of  buildings  where  Mr  Adams  has  his  bookbinding 
shop  were  the  Council  Chambers  and  adjoining  that  was  the  Prison. 
On  the  site  of  the  Militia  Barracks  was  a  House  of  Correction. 
Moorheads'  Hospital  was  scarcely  fifty  years  old,  the  old  Infirmary 
was  recently  erected,  and  the  Theatre  was  just  opened.  The 
churches  were  St.  Michael's — the  only  one  which  remains  in 
external  appearance  as  it  was — the  old  New  Church,  the  Episcopal 
Meeting-House  in  English  Street,  the  Anti-Burgher  Church  on  the 
site  of  Loreburn  Street  U.P.  Church,  and  the  Relief  Church  in 
what  is  now  the  wool  store  in  Queensberry  Street. 

Dr  Burnside,  in  various  parts  of  his  MSS.,  speaks  with  satis- 
faction on  the  improved  condition  of  the  people.  He  had  met  men 
who  remembered  when  there  were  only  four  carts  in  Dumfries — 
two  for  hire  and  two  the  property  of  gentlemen  who  had  purchased 
wood,  and  when  all  the  ordinary  transport  was  done  by  creels  and 
sledges.  He  was  proud  of  there  being  a  stage  coach  daily  to 
Edinburgh  and  an  English  and  an  Irish  mail  coach  daily,  and 
looked  forward  to  there  being  before  long  a  Glasgow  coach.  He 
mentions  with  satisfaction  that  a  waggon  from  Carlisle,  with  six 
horses,  comes  to  town  and  goes  out  again  weekly,  that  there  are 
eight  or  ten  post  chaises  kept  at  the  inns,  that  six  families  in  the 
parish  each  keep  a  four-wheeled  chaise,  and  that  four  have  whiskeys. 
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He  could  tell  of  an  improvement  in  the  roads  of  the  parish  within  the 
twentj  years  preceding  the  date  of  his  book  so  great  that  one  horse 
could  now  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  two.  He  could  also  say 
that  "  within  these  twenty  years  the  poor  people  are  both  better  fed 
and  clothed.  At  that  period  they  had  no  butcher  meat,  and  few 
or  no  hogs  at  alL"  At  the  period  of  writing,  he  says  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  labourer  but  kept  a  hog,  and  laid  in  some  quantity  of 
meal  at  Martinmas.  He  remembered  when  there  was  seldom  any 
good  fresh  meat  to  be  had  from  about  Christmas  till  the  new  grass 
came  in  the  spring,  but  in  his  day  it  was  to  be  had  throughout  the 
whole  year  in  great  plenty  and  of  good  quality.  Very  probably 
the  generation  a  hundred  years  hence  will  look  back  on  us,  as  we 
now  look  back  on  the  generation  in  which  Dr  Bumside  lived  and 
as  he  looked  on  those  further  back  still,  and  wonder  how  we  fared 
with  fewer  comforts  and  fewer  means  of  communication  with  other 
places.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  while  we  cannot  wish 
back  the  good  old  times,  we  may  yet  believe  that  then  as  now  there 
were  men  and  women  with  good  heads  and  good  hearts,  and  that 
wisdom  neither  begins  nor  ends  with  the  people  of  our  own  times. 
It  is  pleasant  also  to  know  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  poor  are 
poorer.  What  were  rare  luxuries  to  the  poor  are  now  easily 
obtained  by  the  many. 


Field  Meeting,     lit h  of  May. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  Comlongan  Castle  and  Kuthwell  Church. 
The  famous  Runic  Cross  and  the  old  tombs  were  inspected. 
Explanations  were  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  ArFarlan  and  Mr  Camp- 
beD  Douglas,  the  architect  of  the  part  of  the  Church  in  which  the 
cross  stands.  Mr  Robert  Barbour,  Solicitor,  Maxwelltown;  Mr 
Davidson,  Teacher,  Ruthwell ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Milroy,  Penpont, 
were  elected  members. 


Uth  of  May. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr  Robert 
Barbour,  resigned  his  office,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr  John  Neilson.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Robert 
Barbour,  seconded  by  Mr  Neilson,  Dr  Edward  James  Cbinnock 
was  elected  honorary  secretary. 
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Field  Meeting.  1st  of  June, 
A  visit  was  paid  to  Crocketford  and  Springholm.  Auchen- 
reoch  Loch  was  circumambulated,  many  botanical  specimens  being 
collected.  At  a  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr  Greorge  H.  Robb, 
Dr  Clarke  and  Miss  Tennant  were  elected  members.  Mr  James 
Barbour  exhibited  a  copy  of  Innes's  History  of  the  Buchanites, 
several  leaves  being  in  Innes's  own  handwriting,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  taken  against  the  Buchanites  by  the  Sheriff  Court 
The  party  then  drove  along  the  old  military  road,  round  part  of 
Milton  Loch,  and  arrived  at  the  Hills  Tower,  Lochrutton,  which 
was  inspected. 


Field  Meeting,     ^th  of  July.     (Described  by  Mr  Wm.  Dickie.) 

A  visit  was  paid  to  Whithorn,  where  Dr  John  Douglas  and  Mr 
William  Galloway  acted  as  guides.  The  ruins  of  the  Priory  were 
carefully  examined,  and  then  visits  were  paid  to  the  Roman  Camp, 
St.  Ninian's  Cave,  and  the  ruins  of  St.  Ninian's  Kirk  in  the  Isle  of 
Whithorn.  Finally  the  ruins  of  the  old  Norman  church  of 
Cruggleton  were  explored.  At  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Major 
Bowden,  Dr  Douglas  and  Mr  Galloway  of  Whithorn,  Mr  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr  R  M*Conchie  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  Mr  Alex. 
Ferguson,  solicitor,  were  elected  members. 

It  is  the  ruined  Priory  which  invests  Whithorn  with  such 
strong  attractions  for  the  antiquary,  and  to  it  the  visitors  pro- 
ceeded, admiring  by  the  way  the  ample  thoroughfare  and  the  tidy 
appearance  of  the  long  main  street  of  the  town.  The  existing 
charter  conferring  on  Whithorn  burghal  rank  and  privileges  was 
granted  by  King  James  IV.,  the  most  assiduous  of  the  Scottish 
kings  in  his  devotion  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ninian,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  was  only  a  renewal  of  an  earlier  charter  emanating 
from  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  change  of  the  commercial  highway 
from  the  sea  to  the  railway  has  injuriously  affected  it,  like  many 
other  outlying  towns,  and  has  diminished  its  municipal  revenue,  of 
which  the  mainstay  used  to  be  the  dues  charged  at  the  port  of  Isle 
of  Whithorn,  three  miles  from  the  town.  But  it  bears  its  adversity 
placidly,  and  its  appearance  indicates  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity 
among  the  burgesses.  The  old  Town  Hall  and  Tolbooth  is  a  plain 
building,  with  square  tower  and  extinguisher-shaped  spire,  sur- 
mounted by  a  ship  in  full  rig  by  way  of  vane.  It  is  not  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  built  only  about  1820 ;  but  it  has  already 
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been  superseded  for  monicipal  purposes  by  a  less  obtrusive 
structure,  but  one  more  convenient  and  better  suited  to  modem 
ideas.    The  present  population  of  the  burgh  is  about  1700. 

St.  Ninian,  with  whose  fame  the  Priory  is  so  closely  linked, 
was  the  Columba  of  southern  Scotland,  and  pursued  his  Christianis- 
ing mission  a  century  earlier  than  the  apostle  of  lona.  The  year 
360  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his  death  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  432.  The  place  of  his  nativity  is  a  subject  of 
dispute.  One  account  represents  him  as  belonging  to  a  noble 
Scotch  family,  whose  residence  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Whithorn. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  biographers  favour  the  idea  that  he 
was  of  Welsh  nationality.  Ireland,  also,  has  put  in  a  claim  to  be 
the  country  of  his  birth  ;  but  with  less  apparent  probability.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  during  the  period  of  the  Iloman  occupation 
he  established  a  rehgious  house  at  Whithorn,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  body  of  disciples  set  himself  to  proclaim  from  this  centre  the 
message  of  the  Cross  among  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Much  success  crowned  his  missionary  labours,  and  posthumous 
kme  enhanced  the  virtues  of  the  saint  and  invested  even  his  bones 
with  miraculous  power.  Before  devoting  himself  to  the  apostolic 
career,  Ninian  had  visited  Rome,  where  he  received  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  French 
monastery  of  St  Martin  of  Tours.  This  noted  soldier  saint — from 
whom  we  derive  our  term  Martinmas,  and  whose  monastic  habits 
have  not  been  considered  inconsistent  with  his  selection  as  patron 
saint  of  the  tavern-keepers — is  in  some  accounts  styled  the  uncle  of 
St.  Ninian ;  and  to  him  the  Priory  in  Whithorn  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated.  A  circumstance  confirmatory  of  this  is  mentioned 
by  Symson  in  his  "  Description  of  Gralloway,"  who  states  that  in 
1684,  when  his  work  was  written,  there  was  "  a  little  hand-bell  in 
this  church,  which,  in  Saxon  letters,  tells  it  belongs  to  St.  Martin's 
church."  There  is  some  doubt  whether  it  was  at  Whithorn  or  at 
Isle  of  Whithorn  that  St.  Ninian  built  the  modest  chapel — the 
"  Candida  Casa  "  or  Whitehouse  of  early  chronicles — that  was  the 
Srst  stone  and  lime  edifice  built  for  Christian  worship  in  Scotland. 
The  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  favour  the  Isle.  But  the  modern 
burgh  had  apparently  been  the  seat  of  his  later  ministry ;  and  the 
undisputed  historical  record  represents  the  Priory  as  the  place  of 
his  sepulture. 

The  Priory  of  which  the  ruins  now  remain  is  of  much  more 
recent  date,  and  would  be  of  more  extensive  proportions  than  the 
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buildings  of  St.  Ninian's  day.     It  was  founded  in  the   twelfth 
century  —in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  the  "  sair  sanct  for  the  Crown  " 
— ^by  Fergus,   Lord  of  Galloway,   the  reputed   founder  also  of 
Dundrennan  Abbey,  and  father  of  the  founder  of  Lincluden  Abbey. 
Almost  the  only  fragment  of  it  still  standing  above  ground  is  a 
portion  of  the  nave  and  of  the  lower  walls  of  the  steeple  and  porch 
at  the  west  end  ;  but  recent  excavations  have  opened  up  a  double 
row  of  crypts  beneath  the  chancel  and  transepts,  and  have  revealed 
the  foundations  of  other  walls  and  a  piece  of  causeway  near  to  the 
modem  Parish  Church,  about  two  feet  below  the  present  level  of 
the  ground.       The   church  and  monastic  buildings   must   have 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  present  churchyard,  the  modem  inter- 
ments being  made  among  their  foundations,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  debris  which  has  accumulated  around  the  old  walls.     This  has 
made  the  work  of  excavation  one  of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  and  has 
very  properly  prevented  it  from  being  pursued  to  the  full  extent 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  have  been  desirable.     The 
Priory  enclosure  had  extended  to  the  main  street  of  the  burgh, 
from  which  a  long  lane  now  leads  to  the  churchyard  gate.     At  the 
street  end  of  that  lane  there  remains  in  position  an  old  arch  or 
"  pend  *'  with  a  lion  rampant  and  unicorn  supporters  sculptured  in 
bold  relief  over  the  key-stone.     This  may  either  be  the  royal  arms 
or  the  arms  of  the  province  of  Galloway.     The  excavations  have 
been  conducted  at  the  cost  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  with  consent  of 
the  heritors  of  the  parish,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Galloway. 
The  general  result  is  to  show  that  the  church  had  been  in  shape 
like  a  Latin  cross,  with  north  and  south  transepts,  and  that  the 
monastic  buildings  had  been  to  the  north  side,  a  position  naturally 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  Kett,  a  stream  which  flows  at 
the  foot  of  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  north,  and  would  supply  water 
for  domestic  purposes  and  also  for  the  mill,  which  it  is  understood 
was  attached  to  the  Priory.     The  present  church  stands  on  the 
site  of  part  of  these  structures.     The  date  of  its  erection  was  1822. 
Before  that  time  the  remnant  of  the  Priory  had  been  used  for 
public  worship.     The  modem  edifice  is  apparently  a  commodious 
one  ;  but  its  design  is  by  no  means  artistic — a  tower  dressed  with 
red   stone  projecting  like  an  excrescence  from  a  plain  square 
building,  whitened  with  a  rough  casting  of  lime.     It  so  offended 
the  susceptibilities  of  John  Ruskin  when  paying  a  visit  to  the 
district  that  he  declared  he  would  gladly  give  £10  to  help  to 
remove  the  tower.     The  most  notable  feature  in  the  Priory  ruins 
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is  a  Norman  doorway,  of  beautiful  proportions  and   with  richly 
carred  arch,  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  nave.   Mr  Galloway 
k  of  opinion  that  this  interesting  fragment  does  not  occupy  its 
original  position  ;  and  the  presence  of  interpolated  stones  in  the 
arch  courses  is  apparent  on  a  careful  survey.     It  had  probably 
been  "  restored  "  when  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.    But  in  any  case  we  have  preserved 
what   is  undoubtedly    twelfth   century    workmanship.       Several 
quaintly  sculptured  stones  are  built  into  the  wall  at  the  same  place. 
In  one  of  these  a  small  animal  is  seen  to  be  entering  the  mouth  of 
a  larger;   and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  may  have   been 
intended  to  symbolise  the  Christian's  hope  that  death  shall  be 
**  swallowed  up  in  victory.'*     On  the  outer  side  of  the  north  wall 
are  still  to  be  seen  some  of  the  corbels  which  had  carried  the  beams 
of  the  cloister  arcade.     The  crypts  to  the  east  form  a  long  double 
row,  with  barrel-vaulted  roof ;  but  the  remains  of  two  short  pillars 
indicate  that  originally  the  more  ornamental  form  of  the  groined 
arch  had  been  used.     In  the  northern-most  crypt  have  been  found 
remains  of  the  red  deer,  the  boar,  and  other  animals  of  the  chase, 
indicating  that  it  had  served  the  purpose  of  a  larder.     In  one  of 
tihe  walls  there  is  constructed  a  beehive-shaped  apartment  of  which 
the  purpose  can  only  be  conjectured.     It  may  have  served  either  as 
a  punishment  cell  or  as  a  place  of  solitary  retreat  for  some  of  the 
more  spiritually-minded  brethren.     Within  the  nave  are  two  low 
tombs  built  into  the  southern  wall,  and  enriched  with  dog-tooth 
ornament.     They  have  no  doubt  been  the  resting-place  of  persons 
of  distinction  ;  but  there  is  now  nothing  to  indicate  their  name  or 
condition,  whether  lay  or  clerical.     In  the  course  of  recent  exca- 
vations, the  skeletons  were  found,  in  cist3  partly  cut  out  of  the 
rock  and  partly  built,  but  there  were  indications  that  the  graves 
had  been  previously  opened.   The  nave  is  now  a  perfect  antiquarian 
museum.     There  has  lately  been  deposited  within  it,   for  better 
preservation,  a  curious  monolith  that  long  stood,  like  a  mile-stone, 
by  the  road-side  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  burgh.     On  it 
are  traced  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  circle  and  cross  and  this 
inscription,  in  irregular  letters  :  "  Lociti  Petri  Apustoli."  (?)     It  is 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  fourth  century,  contemporary  therefore 
with  St.  Ninian,  and  to  have  marked  probably  a  place  of  worship 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.     It  is  now  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  board  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments Act     Ancient  crosses  have  been  collected  in  large  number 
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from  the  precincts  of  the  cb  urch  and  from  the  surrounding  district 
The  prevailing  shape  is  the  square  cross,  variously  known  as  the 
Greek  and  Maltese,  and  the  limbs  are  often  indicated  by  five 
embossed  circles.  The  larger  shafts  are  generally  ornamented  witib 
wicker-work  or  E-unic  pattern.  On  one  small  stone  there  are 
traced  three  Latin  crosses  close  together,  the  one  in  the  centre 
much  larger  than  the  others,  a  design  obviously  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  scene  on  Calvary.  A  large  baptismal  font,  believed  to  be 
the  one  originally  in  use  in  the  Priory,  and  elaborately  sculptured 
corbel  stones  more  or  less  entire,  are  also  here  preserved  ;  and 
among  heraldic  devices  the  arms  of  the  province  of  Galloway  and 
the  double  chevron  of  the  M'Lellan  family  are  to  be  noted.  A 
small  bell,  still  intact,  bears  the  date  1610,  and  appears  from 
an  inscription  to  have  been  cast  in  the  city  of  Bruges. 

Somewhat  incongruously  neighbouring  the  solemn  mementoes 
of  a  devotional  age  is  a  stone  which  has  upon  it  several  words  in 
large  raised  letters,  some  of  which  are  now  altogether  effaced  or 
so  worn  as  to  be  illegible.  Some  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
in  the  effort  to  give  an  English  rendering  to  what  was  supposed 
to  be  obscure  Latin.  If  we  supply  the  missing  letters  in  a 
manner  suggested  by  their  context,  as  Mr  Galloway  pointed  out, 
we  have,  as  will  be  seen  below,  an  epigrammatic  advice  in  homely 
Scotch  phrase,  viz., 

TENT  T[0] 
DEI[G]HT 
WE[EL] 
[Anglice — Be  careful  to  clean  well.] 
The  stone  had  occupied  a  place  in  the  wall  of  an  old  faim  building, 
where  it  would  daily  but  silently  admonish  the  household  to  habits 
of  cleanliness. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  old  Town  Hall  Mr  Galloway 
has  stored  an  extensive  collection  of  fragmentary  pieces  of  carving 
turned  up  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  Some  of  these — not- 
ably a  small  but  strikingly  expressive  face — convey  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  attainments  of  the  early  artists  whose  handiwork  they 
were. 

Having  explored  the  Priory  and  its  adjuncts  as  fully  as 
time  permitted,  the  company  set  out  for  St.  Ninian*s  Cave, 
making  by  the  way  a  short  detour  to  see  the  large  Roman 
camp  on  the  farm  of  Rispain.  A  drive  through  a  pleasantly 
wooded  tract  of  country,  and  past  the  policies  of  Glasserton  House 
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and  Physgill,  brought  them  to  Badsdale  House.  There  they  left 
the  Tehides ;  and,  following  first  a  shady  footpath  through  a  wind- 
uig  glen,  and  then  a  more  open  road-way,  a  mile's  walk  brought 
them  to  the  shore  of  Luce  Bay,  at  the  little  inlet  known  as  Port 
Castle,  from  the  scanty  relics  of  an  old  fortalice  that  crowned  one 
of  the  headlands.  From  this  point  the  cave,  which  faces  to  the 
month  of  the  bay,  and  is  just  above  the  tidal  line,  is  plainly  visible  ; 
and  only  a  short  further  walk  over  ahingle  and  small  boulders  is 
necessary  to  reach  it.  The  entrance  is  now  closed  by  a  stout 
metal  screen,  placed  over  it  by  Mr  Stewart  of  Physgill,  proprietor 
of  the  adjacent  estate.  The  key  is  kept  at  Kidsdale  House,  and  is 
readily  given  to  responsible  persons,  as  it  was  on  Saturday.  But 
the  cave  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  fully  surveyed  from  the  outside. 
It  might  more  appropriately  indeed  be  termed  a  grotto.  The 
rocks,  which  at  this  point  are  bold  and  precipitous,  converge 
slightly  in  fi^nt  of  it,  and  probably  a  greater  space  was  at  one  time 
under  the  natural  arch.  When  the  work  of  excavation  was  in 
progress  a  large  piece  of  rock  was  lifted,  which  had  obviously  been 
detached  fix)m  the  cliff  above ;  and  beneath  it  was  discovered  a 
human  skeleton — possibly  the  victim  of  some  forgotten  tragedy, 
most  likely  one  whom  the  falling  rock  had  buried.  The  rough 
natural  walls  of  the  cell  are  coated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  present 
a  damp  appearance,  suggesting  anything  but  a  luxurious  or  whole- 
some retreat.  It  was  known  by  immemorial  tradition  in  the 
district  as  St.  Ninian's  or  St  Ringan*s  Cave ;  but  it  was  only  a 
comparatively  few  years  ago  that  positive  evidence  of  its  monastic 
associations  was  discovered.  The  late  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr  John 
Stuart  of  Edinburgh  (author  of  "  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scot- 
land") were  on  a  visit  to  the  district,  and  one  of  their  party 
traced  upon  the  rock  near  to  the  cave  the  faint  outline  of  a  small 
cross.  Further  search  has  revealed  the  existence  of  four  of  these 
sacred  emblems,  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  being  used. 
Excavations  were  thereafter  undertaken,  at  the  instance  of  Mr 
Stewart  of  Physgill,  and  carried  out  with  great  care  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  Dr  Douglas,  of  Whithorn.  A  low  wall 
in  front  of  the  cave  was  taken  down  (but  afterwards  re-built),  and 
several  smaU  stones  with  crosses  incised  on  them  were  found  in  it. 
Debris  was  removed,  which  had  accumulated  at  some  points  to  a 
depth  of  six  feet,  and  a  rough  flag  pavement  exposed  in  part  of  the 
cave,  the  rest  of  it  being  paved  with  hard  beaten  earth.     In  the 
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pavement  was  a  stone  with  a  rudely  carved  inscription,  of  which 
only  this  fragment  remained  : 

SANCT 
NI  P 

This  stone  was  lifted,  and  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  cave  for  better 
preservation,  but  some  mischievous  youths  broke  it.     The  protect- 
ing grating  was  put  up  to  prevent  further  malicious  acts,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  stone  were  taken  for  greater  security  to  Kidsdale 
House.     Numerous  incised  crosses  were  exposed — in  all  seven  on 
the  living  rock  and  twelve  on  separate  stones.     Some  of  these  are 
of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  workmanship,  and  are  approxi- 
mately assigned  to  the  fourth  century.     Others  are  more  elaborate, 
and  shew  Runic  ornamentation.     At  the  entrance  to  the  cave  was 
also  found  a  stone  with  a  large  cup  hollowed  out  in  its  centre,  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  drip  from  the  rock,  and  with  a  drain  laid 
from  it  to  carry  the  overflow  into  the  centre  of  a  mound  at  a  little 
distance.     Probably  this  was  a  semi-natural  baptismal  font,  or  it 
may  have  been  simply  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  collection  of 
pure  water.     The  cave  has  shared  in  the  veneration  attaching  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Ninian,  and  was  also  a  common  resort  of  pilgrims. 
The  smooth  surface  of  one  of  the  rock  faces  bears  a  great  many 
initials  of  visitors.     Most  of  these  are  quite  modern;    but  the 
antique  form  of  the  characters  as  well  as  the  dates  attached  shew 
that  in  several  instances  we  have  here  preserved  the  rude  chiselling 
of  men  who  lived  two  centuries  or  more  ago.      Such  are  these : 
"  I  [or  J]  P,  1634.     I  L,  1664.      I  C,  1678.     A  M,  1684.''    No 
doubt  James  IV.  and  other  royal  pilgrims  would  also  visit  the 
cave,  but  the  stone  bears  no  record  of  this. 

In  withdrawing  to  this  remote  and  sea-girt  retreat  for  purposes 
of  meditation  or  penance,  St.  Ninian  would  be  following  the 
example  of  his  teacher,  St.  Martin,  and  of  other  early  Churchmen ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  used  by  him 
as  an  occasional  residence.  The  scene  is  one  fitted  by  its  solitude 
and  grandeur  deeply  to  impress  a  reverent  mind.  The  seaward 
prospect  from  the  beach  or  the  cliffs  above  is  also  in  clear  weather 
a  charming  one,  embracing  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the  peaks  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  a  part  of  the  Irish  coast.  The  visitors  on  Satur- 
day saw  it  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  haze,  which  obscured  the 
distant  land  points ;  but  a  flowing  tide,  under  a  brilliant  sun,  and 
the  water  flecked  by  an  occasional  sail,  made  up  a  picture  of  no 
small  beauty. 
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They  drove  next  across  to  the  shore  of  Wigtown  Bay,  to  the 
Isle  of  Whithorn.  This  is  a  tidy  village  of  considerable  size,  built 
along  the  landward  edge  of  what  has  at  one  time  been  an  island, 
bat  by  artificial  banking  has  been  convertfd  into  an  isthmus,  with 
a  good  pier  and  harbour,  and  having  in  it  a  turreted  mansion,  of 
which  Symson  in  the  seventeenth  century  speaks  as  "the  Isle,  a  good 
stone  house,  which  belongs  to  Patrick  Huston  of  Drummaston."  There 
are  two  rounded  isthmuses — the  inner  and  outer  Isle.  At  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  former  are  still  standing  the  walls  of  a  small  chapel, 
roughly  built  of  whinstone  and  shell  lime.  Its  outer  measurement 
is  only  twelve  paces  by  seven.  This  building  is  believed  to  belong 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  would  be  served  by  monks  from 
Whithorn  Priory.  Beside  it  are  traces  of  older  foundations,  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  the  original  Candida  Casa  of  St.  Ninian,  which 
b  referred  to  by  old  writers  as  having  been  a  land-mark  for  sailors 
and  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  A  life-boat  house 
is  now  built  on  the  same  neck  of  land,  and  so  situated  that  the 
boat  can  be  launched  into  a  bay  either  on  the  north  or  south,  as 
the  direction  of  the  storm  may  render  necessary.  Traces  of  a  triple 
line  of  ancient  fortifications  may  be  discerned  on  the  two  Isles. 

Instead  of  returning  direct  to  Whithorn,  the  party  drove 
along  the  coast  line  of  Wigtown  Bay  to  Cruggleton  Chapel — a 
small  pre-Reformation  building,  and  the  church  of  an  ancient 
parish,  now  united  with  Sorbie — which  is  in  process  of  being 
restored  by  Mr  Galloway,  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 


Field  Meeting,     *lth  of  September, 

A  visit  was  paid  to  Domock  Churchyard,  where  Mr  John 
Nicholson  pointed  out  some  ancient  sepulchral  monuments.  The 
Lochmaben  Stane  at  Old  Graitney  was  next  inspected,  and  then 
Graitney  Churchyard  was  visited.  The  antiquities  of  the  place  were 
explained  by  the  Rev.  William  Bell  of  Graitney.  Stapleton  Tower 
was  next  explored,  and,  on  the  return  to  Annan,  Mr  Frank  Miller 
acted  as  guide  to  Edward  Irving's  birthplace  and  his  father's 
tannery.  The  Eev.  William  Bell,  Mr  John  Dunlop,  teacher,  of 
Domock ;  Mr  John  Nicholson  of  Stapleton  Grange ;  Mr  and 
Mrs  Gunning,  and  Miss  Hamilton,  of  Castlebank,  were  elected 
members. 
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Meeting  of  Council     26fA  of  September, 
It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  James  Barbour,  to  hold  an 
exhibition  in  November  of  the  Baxter  Beqaest  of  mineralogical 
specimens,  and  of  other  interesting  articles,  together  with    the 
portraits  of  celebrated  natives  of  the  district. 


The  Kirkmadrine  Crosses, 
Note. — Step.  6S, 
I  gladly  add  this  note  to  my  paper  at  the  request  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary  in  order  further  to  emphasise  the  two  points  for  which 
it  was  chiefly  written,  viz.,  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
neglected  condition  of  these  primitive  grave-stones  ;  and  to 
strengthen  my  theory  now  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
put  forward  that  the  Church  of  BLirkmadrine  was  originally  dedi- 
cated to  St  Martin  of  Tours. 

.  The  opinion  of  all  learned  antiquarians  was  summed  up  by 
Dean  Stanley  in  1872  when  he  wrote  that,  "  Nowhere  in  Great 
Britain  is  there  so  ancient  a  Christian  record."  These  stones 
were  scheduled  in  Lubbock's  Act,  and  yet  no  practical  steps 
have  been  taken  for  their  preservation,  but  they  still  serve  as 
gate-posts  and  parts  of  the  churchyard  wall  of  Eirkmadrina 
They  had  been  carefully  preserved  until  the  Reformation,  probably 
within  the  church  (like  the  Ruthwell  cross,  which  was  not  turned 
outside  of  its  sacred  edifice  until  after  1772) ;  but  now  the  sacred 
symbols  and  inscriptions  upon  them  are  almost  illegible.  It  was 
anciently  the  custom  to  biuy  the  dead  and  set  up  their  tombstones 
within  the  church,  but  this  was  Umited  to  priests  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury (Bloxam's  Gothic  Archit.  III.,  11  Ed.,  p.  371).  They  should 
be  removed  to  the  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Edinburgh,  where 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  incised  stones  and  also  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  church  bell,  of  Candida  Casa. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  well  known  that  when  St. 
Ninian  was  building  Candida  Casa — ^the  first  church  of  stone 
instead  of  wattles  in  Scotland — he  heard  of  the  death  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  A.D.  397,  who  had  been  his  revered  teacher, 
intunate  friend,  and  generous  helper  towards  its  completion,  and 
that  he  forthwith  dedicated  the  church  to  his  memory.  But  when 
Ninian  died,  A.D.  432,  this  church  became  the  shrine  of  his  grave, 
to  which  countless  pilgrims  resorted  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  there  is  every  probability,  I  think,  that  after  that 
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ev«it  the  people  of  Galloway  would  wish  a  church  specially 
acred  to  the  memory  of  St.  Martin.  Apart  from  the  personal 
relationship  between  these  two,  the  Gallican  Church  had  then  and 
for  long  afterwards  supreme  influence  in  this  country.  There  was 
a  church  erected  to  his  memory  at  Canterbury  so  early  as  the  5th 
century,  and  out  of  160  churches  subsequently  built,  those  at 
Heiham,  Ripon,  Jarrow,  and  Monkswearmouth  were  erected  by 
masons  and  glaziers  from  Tours  in  the  7th  century.  The  ancient 
lituigy  of  the  British  Church  was  derived  from  the  Gallican  Church, 
and  the  name  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  occurs  not  only  in  pre- 
Kefonnation  kalendars  but  in  one  of  A.D.  1587  affixed  to  **  The 
el.  Psalmes  of  David  in  Meter,  for  the  use  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 
(Bp.  Forbes's  Kal.,  p.  xlii). 

There  was  no  one  whom  the  Church  more  delighted  to  honour ; 
and  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  mean  these  stones  ?  I  think 
1  may  with  reason  say  that  they  commemorate  Romano-Gallican 
priests  who  in  the  7th  century  ministered  in  Rirkmadrine  Church, 
then  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sanctus  Martinus, 

J.  G.  H.  Stabke. 
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SESSIOIT      188  9-9  O- 


^th  of  October,  1889. 
ANNUAL     MEETING. 

Major  BowDEN,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Member, — Mr  R.  M'Glashan,  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  Mr 
Robert  Barbour  (late  secretary),  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  Society. 

Death  of  Dr  Grierson, — The  following  resolution  was  passed  : 
"This  Society  records  its  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  its  ex- 
President,  Dr  Thomas  Boyle  Grierson,  of  Thomhill,  and  desires 
to  express  its  sympathy  with  the  surviving  relatives  on  the  great 
loss  they  have  sustained,  and  its  admiration  of  Dr  Grierson*s 
personal  character,  scientific  attainments,  and  wide  philanthropy." 

Secretary's  Report. 

The  Secretary  (Dr  Edward  J.  Chinnock)  then  read  the 
annual  report. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  now  numbers  198  ordinary 
members,  of  whom  20  have  been  admitted  during  the  session  now 
closing.  There  are  also  7  life  members  and  19  honorary  members, 
making  224  in  all  on  the  roll.  The  Society  has  sustained  a  loss 
in  the  resignation  of  its  Secretary,  Mr  Robert  Barbour,  in  May. 
The  vote  of  thanks  passed  by  the  Council  for  his  indefatigable 
services  doubtless  expressed  the  unanimous  feeling  of  all  the 
members. 

Seven  Winter  Meetings  and  four  Field  Meetings  have  been 
held  during  the  sessioa  At  the  former  16  valuable  papers  were 
read,  all  showing  laudable  research,  and  some  of  very  great  in- 
terest.   The  papers  read  by  Messrs  Aitken,  James  Barbour,  and 
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Weir,  may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  interesting  without  de- 
tracting from  the  merits  of  the  other  contributors. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  painstaking  scientific 
investigations  of  Messrs  Andson,  Hastings,  M*Andrew,  and  Corrie. 
The  President  is  desirous  of  obtaining  help  from  members  in  col- 
lecting specimens  of  the  shells  of  the  district.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  the  members  to  obtain  the  support  and  assistance  of 
their  scientific  friends  in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  exists. 

Of  the  Field  Meetings  those  to  Whithorn  and  Gretna  were 
particularly  interesting  and  successful.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
in  these  excursions,  whUe  archaeology  has  been  well  represented, 
the  natural  history  subjects  have  been  somewhat  neglected. 

The  museum  has  been  enriched  by  our  undertaking  the 
custody  of  the  geological  and  other  specimens,  as  well  as  a  collec- 
tion of  coins,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr  William  Baxter  to  the  Town 
Cooncil.  The  resolution  of  our  Council  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
these  in  November  wiU  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing this  valuable  collection. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Association  the  Rev.  Mr 
Andson  has  undertaken  to  keep  a  register  of  the  temperature,  &c., 
of  the  River  Nith,  and  under  his  direction,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Town  Council,  a  gauge  hiis  been  fixed  on  one  of  the  piers 
of  the  New  Bridge  for  taking  the  depth  of  the  water. 

During  the  session  we  have  lost  our  two  most  distinguished 
members,  the  one  an  antiquarian,  the  other  a  scientist.  They 
were  both  natives  of  the  burgh  and  men  of  whom  Dumfries  does 
well  to  be  proud,  and  whose  memory  we  should  delight  to  honour. 
Mr  William  M*Dowall,  in  his  books  relating  to  his  native  town 
and  Lincluden,  could  have  said  with  the  poet  ^^  Exegi  monuffuntum 
acre  perennius'^  In  regard  to  our  venerable  friend  and  ex-Presi- 
dent, Dr  Thomas  Boyle  Grierson,  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  his 
attainments  as  a  scientist  and  a  philosopher  or  his  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  character  as  a  man  was  more  to  be  admired.  His  mind 
was  stored  with  knowledge  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  yet  he 
was  as  free  as  a  child  from  assumption  of  superiority  over  those 
less  richly  gifted.  He  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  imparting 
to  others  what  he  had  acquired,  and  he  seemed  to  carry  out  the 
view  of  Epictetus,  whose  works  he  greatly  admired  :  "  God  has 
introduced  man  into  the  world  to  be  a  spectator  of  Himself  and  of 
Bi«  works ;  and  not  only  to  be  a  spectator  but  an  intrepreterJ' 
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Treasurer's  Report. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr  James   S.  Thomson)  read  his  annual 
report. 

CHARQE. 

Balance  from  Session  1887-88 £0  16  O 

124  Ordinary  Members' Subscriptions  (28  6d)           15  10  0 

6  New          do.               (entrance  money,  2b  6d)      0  15  0 

39  Transactions  sold  at  Is          1  19  0 

Interest  on  Sums  lodged  in  Bank         0    6  7 

DISCHARGE. 

Postage  and  Bank  Charges        

Salary  to  Hall-Keeper     

Secretary's  Expenses  (Mr  Barbour)     

Do.  do.        (Rector  Chinnock)        

Copy  Dr  Bumside's  History  of  Dumfries       

Periodical  and  Stationery  Account      

Bridges,  slater       

Commission  of  Collector 

Flood  Gauge  on  New  Bridge     

Gas  Account  

Lodged  in  Savings  Bank  to  Credit  of  Society 

In  hands  of  Treasurer      

£19    6    7 
October  4th. — Examined  the  year's  accounts,  compared  with  vouchers, 
and  found  the  above  abstract  leaving  a  balance  of  lis  8^  in  hands  of 
Treasurer  correct. 

Thobias  Laiko. 

Election  of  Offioe-Bearers. 

The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  ensuing  session  : — President,  Richard  Eimmer, 
F.LS. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Major  Herbert  G.  Bowden,  Well  wood 
Maxwell,  William  J.  Maxwell,  and  James  G.  H.  Starke,  M.A. 
(advocate);  Treasurer,  John  A.  Moodie;  Secretary,  Edward  J. 
Chinnock,  LL.D. ;  Members  of  Council,  Rev.  Wm.  Andson,  James 
Barbour,  James  Davidson,  William  Dickie,  Thomas  Laing,  James 
Lennox,  Robert  Murray,  John  Neilson,  M.A.,  George  H.  Robb, 
M.A,  and  James  S.  Thomson. 


£19    6 
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0    3 
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...        3    7 
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\st  of  November,  1889. 
Major  Bowden,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Exhibition, — The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  Council  had 
resolved  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  the  Baxter  Bequest  and  the 
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portraits  of  Dumfiriessliire  and  Galloway  worthies  and  other 
objects  of  local  interest,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  November,  till 
Saturday,  the  16th.  Messrs  Barbour,  Chinnock,  Davidson,  Dickie, 
Lennox,  and  Moodie  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  manage 
the  Exhibition. 

Donations. — Smithsonian  Report  for  1886,  from  Washington ; 
Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Proceedings 
of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa  ;  Essex  Naturalist  from  January  to 
Jone,  1889.  Mr  J.  S.  Thomson  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  blue 
from  Kimberley  Diamond  Mine. 

Communications. 

L  Notes  on  the  Minerals  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway,  By  Mr 
Patrick  Dudgeon  of  Cargen. 
Until  comparatively  recent  years  the  greater  part  of  this 
district  has  been  almost  a  terra  incognita  as  regards  Mineralogy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Wanlockhead  and  Leadhills, 
which  has  for  long  attracted  the  attention  of  Mineralogists,  from 
the  variety  of  beautiful  specimens  found  there.  One  seldom 
finds  in  any  mineralogical  work  any  notice  of  minerals  to  be 
found  in  this  south-west  comer  of  Scotland  ;  of  course  a  few  have 
been  noticed,  and  the  late  Mr  Copeland  of  Blackwood  called 
attention  to  several  mineral  localities  in  ttie  district,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  extended  his  researches  to  any  great  extent 
in  Oalloway.  Of  course,  Mineralogists  are  attracted  in  their 
search  for  minerals  to  places  where  mining  operations  are  going  on, 
or  where  they  have  been  carried  on,  as  it  is  from  lead,  copper, 
iron  mines,  quarries,  &c.,  that  mineralogical  specimens  are  most 
likely  to  be  procured,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to 
every  one. 

Few  metallic  mines  have  been  worked  in  the  Stewartry,  and 
none  that  I  am  aware  of  in  Wigtownshire,  and  none  with  any 
great  success.  Many  trials  for  lead,  copper,  and  iron  have  been 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  been  abandoned, 
Wt  they  have  given  mineralogists  opportunities  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  had  of  making  many  additions  to  the  very  meagre 
list  of  our  local  minerals,  which,  until  very  lately,  were  to  be  found 
in  mineralogical  works.  Since  more  attention  in  this  direction  has 
been  turned  to  this  part  of  the  country,  a  veiy  large  number  of 
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minerals,  never  before  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  district,  have 
to  be  added  to  the  list,  and  one  new  to  science.*  I  leave  out  for 
the  present  the  mining  districts  of  Wanlockhead  and  Leadhills, 
which  have  been  long  well  known — they  are  the  only  important 
metaliferous  mines  in  the  district.  The  Blackcraig  mine,  near 
Palnure,  which  was  worked  for  lead  for  a  good  many  years,  but 
lately  abandoned,  produced  very  fine  specimens  of  Dolomite,  some 
of  the  crystals  being  of  a  fine  purple  tint,  probably  derived  from 
the  presence  of  manganese.  I  found  there  some  very  remarkable 
forms  of  Iron  Pyrites — forms  I  had  never  before  seen.  The  Pibble 
mine,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Creetown,  was  long  worked 
for  lead,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  opening  it  up ;  it 
has  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  to  the  promoters  ;  the  usual  lead  and 
other  minerals  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  old  heaps,  but  no  very 
striking  specimens.  At  Lackentyre,  up  the  valley  of  the  Meet, 
Gatehouse,  there  are  the  remains  of  lead  and  copper  workings, 
long  since  abandoned.  Wulfenite  (molybdate  of  lead)  is  found 
there — the  only  locality  in  Britain  for  this  mineral.  There  are  also 
the  other  usual  lead  and  copper  minerals.  Hematite  mines  exist 
near  Auchencaim  (not  now  worked),  and  trials  have  been  made  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  copper,  which  exists,  but  not  in  anything 
like  paying  quantities.  The  usual  copper  ores  are  found  in  the  old 
heaps.  Copper  has  been  tried  for  about  half-way  up  the  west  side 
of  Caimsmore ;  the  working  there  appears  to  have  been  very 
superficial ;  good  specimens  of  Chalcoperite  were  found  in  the 
heaps.  Several  trials  for  lead  were  made  some  years  since  along 
the  side  of  the  Monypool  Bum,  near  Creetown.  The  lead  was 
not  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  they  were  soon  abandoned. 
I  was*  fortunate  to  find  there  a  thin  veil  of  Kupfemickel  and 
Arsenic.  The  only  other  places  which  I  know  of  in  Scotland 
where  Kupfemickel  has  been  found  are  Wanlockhead  and  Hilder- 
stone,  in  Linlithgowshire;  it  was  in  the  vein  on  the  Monypool 
Bum  I  found  the  new  mineral  above  referred  to.  Up  the  Kinharvy 
Burn,  above  Kinharvy  House,  one  or  two  manganese  minerals  are  to 
be  found,  and  very  good  specimens  of  brown  quartz  ;  Antimonite 
was  said  to  be  found  near  that  locality  ;  I  have  looked  for  it  very 
carefully,  but  never  found  a  trace  of  it.  Zircon  also  was  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Criffel  granite ;  Mr  Copeland  mentions  he  could  never 
find  it ;  I  have  looked  very  carefully  for  it,  and  broken  up  many 

*Mineralogical  Mag.,  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  200. 
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hundred  pieces  of  granite  in  the  search,  but  have  been  equally 
onsQccessful.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  crystals  of 
Sphene,  which  are  found  in  this  granite,  have  been  mistaken  for  it 
by  careless  observers,  as  some  of  the  Sphene  crystals,  superficially 
looked  at,  somewhat  resemble  Zircon  in  colour  and  form ;  I  think, 
too,  that  broken  pieces  of  Psilomelane  must  have  been  mistaken 
for  Antimonite,  at  Kinharvy,  although  there  is  little  resemblance 
between  these  two  minerals.  Although  I  never  found  Zircon  in  the 
Criffel  granite,  my  friend,  Professor  Heddle,  and  I  were  fortunate 
enough  to  find  Allenite  in  it ;  this  mineral  is  sparingly  found  in 
some  of  the  granites  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  also  found  in 
this  granite,  for  the  first  time  in  Britain,  the  rare  mineral 
Gadolonite ;  it  exists  very  sparingly ;  since  then  we  again  found 
this  mineral  in  the  granite  from  Ben  Loyal,  Sutherlandshire.  I 
may  just  allude  to  an  instance  showing  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  recognise  granites  from  their  enclosed  minerals.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  drift  beds  and 
bonlder  clays  in  the  north-west  of  England  and  North  Wales 
wrote  to  me  that  he  and  Professor  Bonney  had  a  strong  impression 
that  many  of  the  boulders  in  these  drift  beds  had  come  from  the 
Bonth  of  Scotland,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  identify  any 
of  the  granites  and  rocks  from  this  neighbourhood.  I  wrote  to  him 
I  should  be  glad  to  assist  him.  He  sent  me  a  large  number  of 
Tock  specimens  from  the  drift  and  boulder  clays  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool  and  North  Wales.  I  found  I  could  say  with  a 
great  degree  of  confidence  that  many  of  the  granites  and  rocks  sent 
were  from  this  district,  as  I  found  crystals  of  Sphene  in  them, 
and  I  was  quite  certain  that  this  was  the  case  when  I  found,  by 
great  good  fortune,  a  crystal  of  Allenite  in  one  of  the  pieces  of 
granite.  It  was  more  than  a  thousand  chances  to  one  finding  this 
crystal  of  Allenite,  as  it  is  rather  a  rare  mineral  to  find  in  our 
granite,  even  when  carefully  looked  for.*  I  have  never  found 
Sphene  in  the  granite  of  Caimsmore,  but  fair  specimens  of  Epidote 
are  to  be  got  in  the  granite  quarry  near  Creetown,  and  in  some 
other  localities — generally  poor.  Amethyst  and  Smoky  Quartz 
(Cairngorm)  are  found  on  Criffel  and  a  few  other  localities.  The 
former  is  very  abundant  on  the  west  side  of  Criffel,  above  South- 
wick  House ;  more  sparingly  near  Dalbeattie.  Clear  crystals  of 
Amethyst,  suitable  for  jewellers'  purposes,  are  rarely  found ;  I  have 

*  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  "  for  May,  1883,  p.  119. 
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never  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any ;  I  have  been  shown  cut 
stones  of  very  good  colour  and  transparency,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  district,  and  have  no  reasop  to  believe  they  were  not 
so.     The  crystals  from  the  west  side  of  Criflfel  are  often  large, 
showy  specimens,  very  suitable  for  rockeries,  &c.,  for  which  they 
are  used.     Smoky  Quartz  is  not  so  abundant ;  I  have  found  some 
toleiably  clear  crystals  up  the  burn  behind  Kinharvy  House,  which, 
no  doubt,   came  from  the  Psilomelane  vein.     Ordinary  quartz 
crystals  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  district ;  no  very  good  ones, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  to  be  had  except  at  Wanlockhead,  where 
good  specimens  can  be  obtained.     Calcite  is,  of  course,  found  in 
many  localities ;  I  have  found  very  good  specimens  at  Black  Craig 
mine,  and  fair  ones  have  been  got  at  Arbigland.   Very  fine  Calcites 
are  found  at  Wanlockhead.     A  vein  of  Molybnite  was  at  one  time 
worked  to  a  small  extent  at  Almorness  Head,  Buittle ;  I  have 
little  doubt  it  was  worked  under  the  idea  that  it  was  graphite, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.     Many  mistakes  of  this  kind  are 
made  from  ignorance,  and  much  money  consequently  thrown  away. 
I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  bright  yellow  scales  of  Mica  and 
pieces  of  Iron  Pyrites  sent  from  abroad  under  the  idea  they  were 
gold ;  and  one  of  those  so-called  "  mining  experts  '*  told  me  he 
was  sure  I  "  had  a  mine  of  wealth  on  Cargen,"  and  advised  me  to 
bore  for  coal !     Some  years  ago  a  firm  of  iron  and  coal  proprietors, 
under  the  advice  of  one  of  these  quacks,  spent  several  thousand 
pounds  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  lodes  of  Hematite  on  a  property 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.     It  has  been  said,  and  even 
stated  in  some  publications,  that  Platinum  was  found  in  the  water 
of  Urr,  near  Dalbeattie  ;  from  all  I  can  ascertain,  this  statement  is 
utterly  unfounded.     Pyrrhotine,  it  is  also  stated,  has  been  found 
on  Crifi*el;    I  have  never  come    across    it,    but    Magnetite    is 
occasionally  found  there,  and  in  other  places  in  the  district     At 
Glendinning,  in  Eskdalemuir,  an  Antimony  mine  was  at  one  time 
worked,  and  I  hear  it  is,  or  about  to  be,  re-opened ;  if  so,  some 
interesting  minerals  are   likely   to  be  again  obtained;    besides 
Antimonite  and  Cervantite,  in  the  old  heaps  I  found  Valentinite — 
the  first  time,  I  think,  this  mineral  has  been  found  in  Britain  ;  at 
least,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  a?  being  a  British  mineral  in  any 
mineralogical  work ;  I  also  obtained  some  interesting  Pseudomorphs 
there — Cervantite  after  Valentinite,   and  Cervantite  after  Anti- 
monite.    An  Antimony  mine  on  the  south  spur  of  Hare   Hill, 
between  Kirkconnel  and  New  Cumnock,  was  at  one  time  worked  ; 
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when  working  there  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  workings 
were  in  Ayrshire  or  Dumfriesshire — they  are  close  on  the  march  of 
the  two  counties — so  I  will  just  mention  I  found  Kermes  (red 
Antimony)  there,  with  the  other  usual  Antimony  minerals ;  I  do 
not  include  this  locality  in  the  lists  of  minerals  annexed  to  this 
paper.  The  rich  field  for  minerals  at  Wanlockhead  and  Leadhills 
I  need  not  further  allude  to,  beyond  saying  that  exceedingly  fine 
specimens  of  Calcite,  Barytes,  Galena,  Smithsonite,  and  Vanadinite 
are  to  be  obtained  there.  Dr  Wilson  of  Wanlockhead  has  done 
much  of  late  in  developing  the  minerals  of  that  district,  and  has 
made  a  very  fine  collection ;  he  has  most  kindly  contributed  some 
very  fine  specimens  to  the  Observatory  Museum.  Leadhills  is 
actually  in  Lanarkshire ;  the  places  are  so  near  together,  and  the 
minerals  of  both  localities  are  so  nearly  identical,  that  they  may  be 
classed  in  one  list.  Gold  was  at  one  time  worked  for  over  a  large 
area  in  that  district,  and  was  all  obtained  from  the  alluvial  deposits 
in  the  various  valleys.  That  the  gold  originally  came  from  quartz 
**  reefs  '*  containing  the  metal  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  none  of 
these  reefs,  if  they  still  exist,  have  been  discovered  ;  many  pieces 
of  quartz  containing  gold  have  from  time  to  time  been  found  by 
the  miners  and  others,  and  one  tolerably  large  piece  of  quartz 
showing  a  good  deal  of  gold  is  now  placed  in  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  The 
late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ordered  a  lithographic  plate  to  be  made  of 
tUs  interesting  specimen,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Observatory  Museum.  Atkinson,  in  his  "  Discouverie  and  Historie 
of  the  Gold  Mynes  in  Scotland,*'  1619,  mentions  that  a  Mr  George 
Bowes  obtained  from  James  VL  a  permit  to  work  the  gold  mines 
in  Scotland,  that  at  Winlocke  Head  he  discovered  "  a  small  vaine 
of  gold  which  had  much  small  gold  upon  it."  He  swore  his  work- 
men to  secrecy,  and  after  working  the  vein  for  some  time,  carried 
off  to  England  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold ;  before  leaving,  he 
caused  the  shaft  to  be  closed  up  and  concealed ;  this  vein  appears 
to  have  been  looked  for,  and  is  alluded  to  by  several  other  parties 
about  this  time  ;  it  has  never  been  re-found.  In  the  preface  to  a 
French  account  of  the  reign  of  James  V.,  a  translation  of  which 
was  published  in  London  in  1710,  it  is  said  that  "in  the  King's 
reign  (James  V.)  gold  mines  were  found  in  Crawford  Moor  by  the 
Germans,  which  afforded  the  King  great  sums.  The  Scots  did 
separate  the  gold  from  sand  by  washing."  And  again — "In 
James  V.'s  time  300  men  were  employed  for  several  summers  in 
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washing  gold,  of  which  they  got  above  £100,000  English  money." 
In  a  memorandum  by  Robert  Seton,  temp,  James  V.,  it  is  stated 
gold  has  been  found  at  JNewtoun,  in  Angers  (%) ;  Cartbum,  in 
Annandale ;  Solway  Sands,  near  the  new  toun  of  Annand ;  Glen- 
naip,  betwixt  Carrick  and  Galloway ;  Galloway,  in  the  Barony  of 
Terregles ;  and  in  a  hill  called  Colochere  Hill ;  in  the  Hill  of  Skrill 
(Screel  of  Bengairn  1)  "  mucho  oro  y  grandes  pedacosr  As  to  these 
localities  mentioned  by  Seton,  I  have  never  met  with  any  notice  of 
gold  being  obtained  from  any  of  them  other  than  in  the  above- 
quoted  memorandum.  Gold  can  always  be  found  in  the  Wanlock- 
head  district ;  it  is  rather  wet  and  dirty  work  obtaining  it ;  and 
what  with  employing  men  to  dig  in  the  alluvium  and  assist  in 
washing,  any  I  have  got  myself  has  cost  about  a  shilling  a  grain, 
the  intrinsic  value  being  about  twopence.  Wanlockhead  lead  con- 
tains about  five  to  seven  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton ;  the  two  metals 
are  separated  by  Pattinson's  beautiful  process. 

I  attach  lists  of  minerals  to  be  found  in  the  different  localities 
in  the  district,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  however, 
but  that  the  lists  can  be  extended.  For  instance,  I  have  never 
found  such  a  common  and  widely  distributed  mineral  as  Garnet, 
which,  1  cannot  help  thinking,  must  exist  somewhere  in  the 
district.  I  must,  however,  now  leave  further  research  in  this 
direction  to  younger  hands,  feeling  assured  that  perseverance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  district,  will  be  attended  with 
success. 

I  think  it  should  be  one  of  the  arst  objects  of  this  Society  to 
make  as  complete  lists  as  possible  of  all  the  natural  productions  of 
the  district.  If  all  societies  similar  to  ours  did  so,  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation would  be  obtained  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  interested  in 
the  different  branches  of  Natural  Science,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  specialists  an  immense  amount  of  unnecessary  labour. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

Wanlockhead  (including  Leadhills).— Anglesite— Arra- 
gonite — Asholane — Aurichalicite  — Barytes —  Calamine  —  Calcite — 
Caledonite — Cerussite — Chalcedony — Chalcopyrite — Chalybite — 
Chessylite — Chlorite — ChrysocoUa — Dolomite — ^Erythrine  (Cobalt 
bloom) —  Galena — Gold — Greenockite — Hematite — Jamesonite — 
Jasper  — Kupfemickel — Lanarkite  — Leadhillite — Limnite — linar- 
ite — Lydian-stone — Malachite  — Melaconite — Mimelite — Minium — 
Mountain  -  wood  —  Mountain  -leather  —  Plumbo-calcite  —  Plumbo- 
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nacrite — Psilomelane — Pyrites,  iron — Pyromorphite — Quartz  (rock 
crystal) — Smithsonite — Strontianite — Susannite — Vanadinite  — 
Vaaquelinite — Wad — Zinc-blende. 

West£RKIRK,  G/eniiinmng,—Autimomte — Calcite — Cervan- 
tate— Pyrites,  iron — Valentinite — Zinc-blende.  Pstudomorphz  — 
Cervantite,  after  Valentinite — Cervantite,  after  Antimonite. 

Canobie. — Selenite  (Fibrous  Gypsum).     Coal. 

Sanquhar. — Calcite — Coal — Pyrites,  iron. 

Moffat,  Hart  /2r//.— Alum-shale— Selenite. 

GALLOWAY. 

Anwoth,  iMckentyre, — Anglesite — Calamine — Calcite — Cerus- 
fflte  —  Chalcopyrite  —  Chrysocolla —  Galena  —  Malachite —  Pitchy 
Copper  Ore — Pyromorphite — Vanadinite  (?) — Wulfenite. 

BuiTTLE,  Crfl7^«a/>.— Amethyst — Sphene. 
„         Almomess'head, — ^Molybdinite. 

GmTHON,  Fibble  Mine, — Anglesite — Cerusite — Chessylite — 
Chrysocolla — Galena — Malachite — Pitchy  Copper  Ore — Pyromor- 
phite— Smithsonite — Towanite — Tungstate  of  Lead  (?) 

KiRKMABRECK,  Monypool  Bum. — Annabergite — ^Asbolane — 
Cerussite  —  Dudgeonite  * —  Erythrine —  Galena — Kupfemickel — 
Pyromorphite. 

RiRKMABRECK,  Cairnsmore. — Chalcopyrite. 

„  CreetowHy  Granite  Quarry, — Epidote. 

Minnigaff,  Black  Craig  Mine. — Calcite — Dolomite,  white 
and  purple — ^Erythrine — Galena — Pyrites,  iron — Zinc-blende. 

Newabbey,  CrtffeL  —  Allanite  —  Amethyst  —  Gadolonite — 
Magnetite — Pyrrhotine  (1) — Sphene. 

Newabbey,  Kinharvey. — Psilomelane — Smoky  Quartz  (Cairn- 
gorm)— ^Wad. 

Newabbey,  Kirf^ean,—Gd\6!^, 

Kerwick,  Auchencairn, — Chalcopyrite — Chessylite — Chryso- 
N)lla — Hematite —Malachite — Pyromorphite. 

Troqueer,  KirkconnelL — Barytes — Wad. 
„  CraigbilL — Hematite — Sphene. 

„  Lochanhead, — Epidote. 

Quartz,  Felspar,  Mica,  and  Hornblende,  the  main  constituents 
of  Granite,  are  of  course  abundant  in  the  district,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  are  seldom  met  with  in  distinct  crystalline 
forms. 

*  Discovered  by  the  author  of  this  paper. — Editor. 
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Iron  Pyrites  is  a  very  widely  distributed  mineral,  and  may  be 
found  almost  anywhere  ;  in  the  above  lists,  only  localities  arc 
given  where  really  good  specimens  can  be  got. 

11.  On  the  Anatomy  of  Arion  hortensis.  By  Mr  John  RuTHKBFORl 
(late  Secretary). 

It  was  through  some  remarks  and  suggestions  of  our  Preai 
dent,  that  I  was  induced  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  structure  o 
this  slug.  The  whole  of  the  work,  including  the  diagrams,  \x 
original. 

Arion  hortensis  belongs  to  the  family,  Limacidse — Genm 
Arion.  This  slug  is  very  common  ;  may  be  found  almost  every 
where  in  company  with  Limax  agrestis  and  other  representativej 
of  the  slug  femily,  and,  after  a  little  eye-training,  its  special  charao 
teristics  become  quite  familiar.  It  has  many  varieties  of  colour 
its  fixed  and  marked  distinctive  features  being  its  lateral  longi 
tudinal  bands,  running  from  the  caudal  gland  along  each  side  o 
the  body,  crossing  the  mantle  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  respirator] 
orifice,  and  terminating  at  its  anterior  edge.  It  has  sometimes  i 
narrow  border  of  grey,  rufous,  or  orange  colour.  The  foot  is  ofbei 
tinged  with  yellow,  the  dorsal  part  a  darkish  grey.  Length  w 
from  If  to  2  inches.  It  has  four  anterior  processes,  two  superior 
and  two  inferior.  The  latter  pair  I  believe  to  be  feelers,  in  whicl 
is  located  the  sense  of  smell.  The  superior  pair,  which  are  slightlj 
knobed,  are  the  eyes,  the  eye  proper  occupying  the  knob  or  apej 
of  the  process.  It  has  cornea,  crystalline  lens,  choroid,  and  opti 
nerve ;  is  very  short-sighted,  not  having  any  distinct  vision  beyonc 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  advantage  of  these  pediculated  eye^ 
to  the  animal  must  be  great,  as  it  can  turn  in  any  direction  (volun 
tarily)  one  eye,  or  both.  The  eyes,  with  their  columella,  can  b( 
drawn  into  the  body  by  the  retractor  muscle,  which  is  attached  \i 
such  a  way  that  the  eyeball  is  first  turned  round,  then  the  colu 
mella  is  drawn  in,  exactly  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  would  be  if  i 
string  was  fastened  to  its  inside  point  and  drawn  into  the  palm 
To  extract  the  crystalline  lens,  snip  ofi*  the  eye  with  a  pair  o\ 
scissors,  put  under  pressure  under  the  microscope,  when  the  lent 
will  be  forced  out  of  its  place  and  will  float  in  the  surrounding 
fluid. 

The  appendage  known  as  the  mantle  is  a  fold  or  overlapping 
of  the  integument,  in  the  right  border  of  which  is  the  respiratory 
orifice.     Under  the  fold,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  vent  and  commor 
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genentire  orifice.     There  is  a  caudal  slime  gland,  with  a  very 
short  dnctw    The  gland  is  in  the  substance  of  the  skin. 

After  killing  the  slug,  with  the  scissors  cut  down  the  centre 
of  the  foot,  commencing  behind  the  buccal  mass,  then  pin  down  to 
the  dissecting  table  by  the  edges  of  skin  ;  remove  the  visceral  mass, 
and  lay  aside  in  water  for  future  examination.  There  will  remain 
attached  to  the  skin  the  retracted  eye,  with  its  retractor  muscle  ; 
the  cut  attachment  of  the  generative  organ  ;  the  vent ;  the  heart ; 
pericardium ;  aorta  ;  vena  cava  ;  lung,  with  pleural  membrane  ; 
and  the  retractor  muscles  of  the  head  and  inferior  antennse. 

Respiratory  System, — Breathing  is  carried  on  through  the 
puhnonary  aperture  which  leads  into  the  lung  cavity.  In  inspira- 
tion, the  muscle  which  lines  the  floor  of  the  mantle  contracts  and 
bolges  it  up,  and  air  is  drawn  in  when  the  muscle  relaxes ;  the 
mantle  flattens  and  the  air  is  expelled.  The  pleural  membrane 
envelops  the  heart,  pericardium,  and  lung,  and  is  attached  to  the 
akin  by  its  border. 

Shell, — ^Molluscs  without  any  external  shell  are  caUed  slugs ; 
those  with  external  shells  are  called  snails.  In  slugs,  between  the 
moscolar  floor  of  the  mantle  and  the  outer  skin,  there  is  a  shell 
more  or  less  developed.  In  the  black  slug,  Arion  ater,  it  consists 
of  a  few  granules.  The  shell  of  Arion  hortensis  is  a  little  more 
perfect,  the  granules  being  adherent,  and  measures  from  l-50th  to 
l-32nd  of  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter.  The  shell  is  over  the 
heart  and  forms  a  protective  covering  to  that  organ. 

Circulation. — The  heart  occupies  a  position  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  lung  substance,  immediately  under  the  rudimentary 
shell;  it  is  about  l-12th  of  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter;  is 
enclosed  in  the  pericardium ;  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  lung,  is 
covered  by  the  pleura.  The  heart  is  a  muscular  sac  divided  into 
two  cavities — an  auricle  and  ventricle.  It  has  a  rythmical  action, 
beatmg  about  40  times  in  a  minute,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen 
polsating  externally  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  mantle. 
The  heart  of  a  frog  or  fish  if  removed  at  once  after  death  from  the 
body  will  continue  to  beat  for  some  time.  This  power  of  rythmic 
contraction  is  sustained  by  small  nerve  centres  in  the  substance  of 
the  heart,  which  are  called  ganglia.  If  those  ganglia  be  destroyed, 
rythmic  movements  cease.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  heart  of  a 
alng  will  continue  to  beat  for  any  time  after  removal  from  its 
natural  surroundings ;  but  I  have  seen  the  heart  of  a  slug  beat 
for  an  hour  after  the  animal  had  been  cut  up  and  all  the  viscera 
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removed,  the  skin  being  pinned  to  the  table,  the  heart,  with 
pericardium,  lung,  and  pleura  remaining  in  situ.  The  blood 
enters  the  auricle  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  passes  from  the  auricle 
to  the  ventricle,  is  pumped  into  the  aorta  (which  arises  from  the  base 
of  the  ventricle),  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  aorta. 
The  anterior  branch  passes  the  generative  organs  under  the  intes- 
tine and  on  to  the  brain  or  large  nerve  centre,  as  the  carotid 
artery,  on  its  way  giving  oflf  a  branch  to  the  generative  organs,  and 
other  branches  to  the  foot  crop,  buccal  mass,  head,  &c.  The 
posterior  branch  supplies  the  liver,  stomach,  intestine,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  generative  organs.  The  blood  is  returned  to 
the  lung  by  venom  sinuses^  when  after  passing  through  the  lung 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  vein. 

Liver, — The  liver,  or  digestive  gland,  is  large  in  proportion  to 
the  other  viscera.  It  is  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  divided 
into  two  principal  lobes.  I  believe  the  secretion  from  each  lobe  is 
conveyed  to  the  intestine  by  separate  ducts.  It  fills  the  cavities 
between  the  lobes  of  the  ^vo-sac  and  the  stomach.  The  herma- 
phrodite gland,  or  ovo-testis,  is  embedded  in  its  substance. 

Digestive  System, — The  mouth,  when  closed,  has  a  puckered 
or  drawn-in  appearance.  It  is  furnished  with  a  ribbed,  horny, 
crescent^haped  superior  maxilla,  with  a  posterior  projecting  plate, 
which  forms  the  hard  palate,  and  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached 
which  move  it  The  mouth  opens  into  the  buccal  mass  or  phar3mx, 
which  is  a  rounded  muscular  lump.  From  the  lower  and  posterior 
surface  of  its  cavity  a  pale  diverticulum  depends.  This  is  the  sac 
of  the  lingual  ribbon  or  tongue.  Although  sometimes  called  by  the 
latter  name,  it  has  no  likeness  to  that  on  which  our  ordinary  ideas 
of  such  an  organ  are  founded,  for  instead  of  being  a  projecting 
body  lying  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  it  is  to  some  extent  a  sac, 
which  passes  backwards  and  downwards,  the  open  end  opening 
obliquely  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  When  this  sac  is  dissected, 
laid  open,  and  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  covered  with  small  teeth, 
which  have  a  superior  and  inferior  process  on  those  near  the  centre 
line  of  the  ribbon.  The  inferior  process  gradually  lessens  from  the 
centre  to  the  side,  and  in  the  side  teeth  it  is  wanting.  There  are 
112  rows,  each  row  having  26  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
line,  and  is  expressed  :  26  +  26  x  112  =  5824  teeth,  each  measuring 
1 -500th  of  an  inch  in  length.  Below,  and  overlapped  by  the  open 
end  of  the  ribbon,  is  a  tooth-like  cartilage,  hinged,  and  resembling 
to   some  extent  the  epiglottis.      I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
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understanding  the  physiology  of  this  curious  mouth.  I  think  that 
the  Jaw  is  used  to  snip  off  portions  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  and  by 
the  action  of  muscles  on  the  cartilage  under  the  ribbon  it  is 
drawn  to  the  front  of  the  mouth,  turning  the  teethy  sac  inside  out 
to  rasp  portions  from  the  flat  side  of  the  leaf,  or  it  may  be  used  to 
rasp  the  leaf  when  held  by  the  jaw.  Behind  the  buccal  mass 
there  is  a  short  oesophagus,  through  which  the  food  passes  to  the 
crop,  which  is  used  as  a  store.  It  then  enters  the  stomach,  when 
after  digestion  and  mixing  with  the  secretion  from  the  liver,  it 
passes  on  to  the  bowel  and  the  vent,  which  opens  externally  by 
the  side  of  the  respiratory  orifice.  When  examining  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowel  I  found  a  great  number  of  small  intestinal 
worms,  or  entozoa. 

Nervous  System, — Surrounding  the  oesophagus  is  a  collar  of 
nerve  tissue,  which  may  be  called  the  large  nerve  centre  or  brain 
of  the  animal  It  is  divided  into  two  divisions — the  supra- 
(tsophageal  ganglia ;  and  the  suihotsophageal  ganglia.  Both  are 
united  by  bands  of  nerve  fibres.  The  supra-oesophageal  ganglia 
(which  in  some  measure  corresponds  to  the  cerebrum  of  the  higher 
animals)  give  off  the  principal  nerves  to  the  head  segment,  eyes, 
&€.,  the  first  pair  going  to  the  inferior  antennae;  We  know  that 
in  the  higher  animals  the  first  pair  are  the  special  nerves  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  if  we  reason  here  by  analogy  we  will  call  the 
smaller  antennae  the  organs  of  smell.  The  second  pair  are  the 
optic  nerves.  The  third  supplies  the  retractor  muscles  of  the  eye, 
a  branch  going  to  the  retractor  of  the  head.  The  sub-oesophageal 
ganglia  are  divided  into  two  portions — an  anterior  and  posterior 
portion,  the  anterior  giving  nerves  to  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  foot,  &c  The  posterior  gives  branches  to  the  body  wall, 
viscera,  &c.  The  beautiful  silvery  appearance  of  the  nerves  radi- 
ating from  the  large  nerve  centre  is  very  striking,  and  when  once 
seen  is  never  forgotten. 

Generative  Organs, — This  slug,  like  many  members  of  this 
order,  is  hermaphrodite,  i,e,  it  is  both  male  and  female,  but  not 
self  impregnating.  The  common  orifice  is  under  the  fold  of  the 
mantle  in  front  of  the  vent.  The  organs  consist  of  vagina  ;  vaginal 
prostate;  receptaculum  seminis ;  albuminiparous gland ;  penis  sac;  vas 
deferenes  ;  hermaphrodite  gland^  with  its  duct  The  principal  organ 
is  the  gland,  which  is  situated  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  It 
consists  of  numerous  follicles  of  a  darkish  colour,  held  together  by 
connective  tissue.     The  ova  and  spermatosoa  are  both  formed  in 
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this  gland,  a  common  duct  leaves  this  gland  and  enters  the 
albuminiparons  gland  near  its  base,  when  after  receiving  the  duct 
of  that  gland  leaves  it  to  form  the  common  generative  canal.  This 
canal  is  composed  of  the  vas  deferens  and  oviduct  united  together. 
The  vas  deferens  branches  off  at  the  neck  of  the  oviduct,  and 
gradually  widens  as  it  enters  the  penis  sac.  The  seminal  receptacle 
is  a  pear  shaped  body  connected  to  the  vestibule  by  a  short  neck. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  diagrams  with  which  I  illustrated 
this  paper  cannot  be  reproduced  here,  as  by  their  aid  the  various 
parts  described  can  be  much  more  easily  understood. 


12M  to  16M  of  November,  1889. 
Exhibition. 

(Description  Jrom  Standard). 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  was  the  reception  of  the  minerals  bequeathed  to  the  town 
by  the  late  Mr  W.  Baxter,  of  Glasgow,  which  have  been  placed 
under  its  care.  The  minerals  have  been  arranged  in  cases  in  the 
upper  room,  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Davidson,  Summerhill. 
There  has  been  brought  together  also  an  interesting  loan  collection 
of  local  antiquities,  and  of  Burns  and  Stuart  relics  and  autograph 
letters  ;  and  the  room  downstairs  has  been  converted  into  a  local 
portrait  gallery,  in  which  the  works — chiefly  engravings,  with  an 
admixture  of  crayons,  pencil  sketches,  photographs,  and  silhouettes 
— number  about  two  hundred. 

A  portrait  of  Mr  Baxter,  executed  in  crayon  by  his  relative, 
Mr  J.  R.  Ferguson,  Dumfries,  overlooks  his  mineral  collection. 
The  sUver  gun  of  the  incorporated  trades  adorns  the  gable ;  and 
below  it  is  a  wooden  panel,  with  a  figure  of  the  donor,  King  James 
VI.,  carved  upon  it,  and  a  Latin  inscription,  in  which  the  divine 
right  of  kings  is  asserted,  this  being  the  property  of  Mr  Davidson. 
Mr  Wilson,  solicitor,  Sanquhar,  sends  a  choice  collection  of  stone 
and  bronze  celts ;  and  contributions  to  the  illustration  of  the  same 
ages  are  made  by  Mr  James  Lennox ;  Mr  J.  H.  Rutherford,  Ash 
Bank,  Parkgate  (who  sends  a  very  ^ne  bronze  celt  found  in  Tin- 
wald) ;  and  Mr  J.  Corrie,  Moniaive  (bronze  pot).  The  Burns  relics 
include  the  miniature  of  "Clarinda,"  for  which  she  sat  at  the 
poet's  request,  and  which  was  discovered  less  than  a  year  ago  by 
Mr  Barbour,  architect ;  various  books  annotated  in  Burns's  hand- 
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writing,  the  original  MS.  of  the  song,  "  Gae  fetch  to  me,"  his 
masonic  apron,  &c.,  the  property  of  Mr  James  Lennox  ;  a  drinking 
hom  and  early  edition  of  his  works  presented  by  Mrs  Bums  to  the 
grandmother  of  the  present  owner,  Mr  J.  J.  Glover,  Hazelwood ; 
the  books  being  autograph  lines  and  inscription  by  Burns,  which 
are  in  possession  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute ;  a  gold  brooch,  with 
miniature  of  Kobert  Bums,  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  and  hair  of  the 
three  sons,  lent  by  his  grand -daughter,  Mrs  Brown,  Dumfries ; 
letters  of  "  Lovely  Polly  Stewart,"  her  father's  will,  &c.,  belonging 
to  Mr  Barbour.  Captain  Cutlar  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch  has 
not  only  sent  "  the  whistle"  which  his  ancestor  carried  off  in  the 
eontest  immortalised  by  Bums,  but  has  also  allowed  the  will  of 
Annie  Laurie,  the  beautiful  heroine  of  "  Maxwelltown  Braes,"  to 
be  exhibited,  we  believe  for  the  first  time.  We  give  below  the 
text  of  this  quaint  and  interesting  document : 

I,  Anna  Laurie,  spouse  to  Alexr.  Fergussone  off  Craigdarroch,  For- 
asmuchas  I  considering  it  a  dewtie  upon  everie  persone,  whyle  they  are 
in  health  and  sound  judgment  so  to  settle  yr.  worldly  affairs  that  yrby 
all  animosities  betwixt  friend  and  relatives  may  obviat,  and  also  for  the 
ungular  love  and  respect  I  have  for  the  said  Alex.  Fergussone,  in  caise 
be  survive  me  I  do  heirby  make  my  letter  will  as  follows  :  First,  I 
recommend  my  soule  to  God,  hoping  by  the  meritorious  righteousness 
o!  Jesus  Christ  to  be  saved  ;  secondly,  I  recommend  my  body  to  be 
decently  and  orderly  interred  ;  and  in  the  third  place  nominate  and 
appoynt  the  sd.  Alexr.  Fergussone  to  be  my  sole  and  only  executor, 
Legator,  and  universall  intromettor  with  my  haill  goods,  gear,  debts, 
93id  Boums  of  money  that  shall  pertain  and  belong  to  me  the  tyme  off 
my  decease  or  shall  be  dew  lo  me  by  bill,  bond,  or  oyrway  ;  with  powr 
to  him  to  obtain  himself  confirmed  and  decreed  exr.  to  me  and  to  do 
everie  thing  for  fixing  and  establishing  the  right  off  my  spouse  in  his 
person  as  law  requires  ;  in  witness  whereoff  thir  putts,  ([written  ?]  be 
John  Wilaone  off  Chapell,  wryter  in  Drumfrise)  are  subd.  by  me  at 
Craigdarroch  the  twenty  eight  day  of  Apryle,  Jajvij  and  eleven  [1711 J 
years,  befor  the  witnesses  the  sd.  John  Wilsone  and  John  Nicholsone 
bis  servitor. 

Ann  Laurie. 

Jo.  WiLsoNB,  witnes. 

John  hoat,  witnes. 

Mr  Maxwell  Witham  of  Kirkconnel  enriches  the  collection 
with  the  valuable  memorials  of  the  Stuart  period  from  Kirkconnel, 
aud  there  are  a  number  of  deeds  and  documents  connected  with 
auother  important  local  family,  the  Griersons  of  Lag,  referring 
particularly  to  Sir  Eobert  of  the  persecution  era.     The  parapher- 
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nalia  of  the  Incorporated  Trades  is  well  represented  ;  an  Andrea 
Ferrara  sword,  with  beautifully  fluted  blade  (the  property  of  Mr  J. 
J.  Glover),  arrests  attention  in  a  small  collection  of  weapons ;  Mrs 
Gilchrist  lends,  among  other  things,  an  exact  copy  of  the  Lome 
brooch ;  Miss  Richardson,  Shakespeare  Street,  an  impression  of 
the  original  burgh  seal.  But  want  of  space  forbids  that  we  should 
dwell  at  present  on  these  or  other  exhibits.  The  autograph  letters, 
however,  call  for  mention.  There  are  two  of  Carlyle's.  One,  the 
property  of  Mr  Watson,  Castlebank,  was  written  to  a  friend  in 
Dumfries  during  the  cholera  visitation.  The  other  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  J.  C.  M'Naught,  Queen's  Place,  and  is  in  these 
terms : 

Craigenputtock,  llth  March,  1834. 

Dear  Sir, — Here  are  two  boxes  of  old  books,  which  stiD  do  not 
exhaust  my  stock  :  if  you  can  change  them  for  me  into  money,  they  will 
be  much  more  easily  carried  in  that  latter  shape. 

Most  of  them  are  of  very  small  value,  and  I  have  left  you  to  dispose 
of  these  according  to  your  own  judgment  and  opportunity  :  a  few  I  have 
marked  as  more  notable,  or  hypothetically  worth  a  Price,  which  is  in 
general  some  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  I  bought  them  at  in  the  same 
second-hand  condition.  You  must  do  the  best  you  can  :  I  shall  see  you 
again  in  a  week  or  two. 

An  Invoice  is  inclosed,  which  (tho*  wrong  ordered  in  the  copying) 
will,  if  you  attend  to  my  marginal  directions^  give  you  the  books  some- 
what in  their  actual  order  and  position  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  boxea. 
I  keep  the  original  of  it  here. 

The  Httle  Box  is  not  my  own  :  as  there  are  but  a  small  number  of 
books  in  it,  perhaps  you  could  get  it  emptied,  and  returned  to-morrow 
by  the  same  cart.  But  at  anyrate  there  will  be  other  opportunities. 
Only  do  not  use  that  Box,  for  it  suits  a  special  purpose  here. 

I  remain  (in  great  haste)  yours  truly, 

T.   ClBLYLB. 

Mr  M*Kie,  Bookseller, 

,  Dumfries, 

with  two  Boxes  of  Books. 

Mr  M*Naught  also  shews  two  brief  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Two  of  Allan  Cunningham's  are  contributed  by  Mrs  Gilchrist, 

Linwood. 

Belgrave  Place,  15th  April,  1835. 

Dear  Miss  Gordon, — I  enclose  two  letters,  one  to  Archdeacon 
Strachan,  and  another  to  the  Hon.  R.  Jamesone,  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General  I  have  written  a  third  to  Mr  Dunlop,  secretary  to  the  Canada 
Company ;  but  it  would  make  more  than  Lord  Dudley  Stuart's  frank 
can  carry  ;  it  will  therefore  go  to-day  with  some  letters  from  my  brother 
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by  the  route  you  direct.  You  inll  see  that  I  have  thus  introduoed  you 
to  a  good  divine,  a  sound  lawyer,  and  thirdly,  to  one  who  has  much  in 
his  power  in  the  disposal  of  land.  My  wife  joins  me  in  love  to  your 
mamma  and  yourself.     I  wish  you  all  success,  and  bid  God  bless  you 

and  yours, — I  remain,  very  sincerely, 

Allan  Cunningham. 
Miss  Gordon. 

27  Belgrave  Place,  London, 
16th  April,  1835. 

My  Dear  Friend, — I  am  about  to  tax  the  kindness  of  your  nature. 
A  young  lady,  Miss  Gordon,  my  wife's  dear  friend  and  mine,  goes  with 
her  brother  to  your  land  of  Promise,  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  sheltered 
nook  and  a  comfortable  home.  She  is  amiable  and  highly  respectable, 
and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  befriend  her  it  will  be  her  safeguard  among 
strangers,  for  your  heart  is  not  only  warm,  but  the  strength  of  the  law 
is  with  you.  I  have  introduced  her  to  Archdeacon  Strachan,  and  given 
her  a  note  to  Mr  Dunlop,  of  the  Canada  Company. 

Some  literary  reputations  have  risen  and  others  have  remained 
stationary  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here.  Of  the  former, 
one  is  near  and  dear  to  yourself ;  the  fine  true  feeling  and  exquisite 
perception  of  beauty  in  her  works  have  made  them  general  favourites. 
I  dare  not  say  that  I  have  risen,  but  if  my  books  be  not  good  they  are 
read.  [Songs?].  The  Lives  of  the  Painters  and  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Bums  have  sold  very  well,  though  these  merciless  curs  the  critics 
snarled  a  little.  I  am  afraid  they  will  have  more  cause  to  snarl  at  my 
next  work,  the  Lives  of  the  British  Poets.  Do,  my  dear  friend,  write 
me  a  word  of  encouragement  about  this  undertaking.  I  have  some  mis- 
givings. My  wife  unites  with  me  in  love  to  you. — I  remain,  my  dear 
friend,  yours  ever  and  ever, 

Allan  Cunningham. 
The  Hon.  Robt.  Jamesone, 

Attorney-General,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

An  old  placard  prominently  displayed  (and  which  is  in 
possession  of  Mr  M*Naught,  Queen's  Place)  recalls  the  story  of  the 
abortive  duel  and  the  law  suit  In  the  placard,  which  is  dated  1822, 
Mr  Vair,  wine  merchant,  Leith,  denounces  Mr  David  Armstrong, 
writer,  Dumfries  (afterwards  Provost  of  the  burgh),  who  was  his 
rival  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Grieve,  as  "a  rascal,  a  liar,  and  a 
coward." 

The  portrait  gallery  is  enriched  with  some  early  sketches  by 
Thorbum.  A  picture  which  is  attracting  considerable  attention 
is  a  spirited  caricature  qf  Provost  Fraser,  at  one  time  proprietor  of 
the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Dumfries,  in  which  the  Provost  is  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  an  ass  carrying  his  own  black  servant.     The 
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history  of  this  picture  is  as  amusing  as  the  sketch  itself.  In  1849 
a  gentleman  named  Frith  was  in  the  habit  of  caricaturing  any 
Dumfriesian  of  note  whom  he  might  observe  on  the  street,  these 
portraits  being  usually  hung  on  his  shop  window.  Among  others 
caricatured  was  Provost  Fraser,  who,  being  very  indignant  at  being 
dealt  with  in  such  a  manner,  threatened  summary  vengeance  with 
fire-arms,  the  result  being  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
sketch  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Society's  rooms  appeared  on 
Frith's  window. 

The  local  portrait  gallery  has  been  a  source  of  much  attraction 
to  visitors.  Mr  Barbour,  with  whom  this  idea  originated,  and  on 
whom  the  chief  work  of  forming  the  collection  devolved,  has 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
effort.  In  the  place  of  honour  over  the  mantlepiece,  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  the  eminent  forensic  lawyer  and  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
fittingly  symbolises  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  and  grouped  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  representatives  of  some  leading  local 
houses,  among  them  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch — of  whom  there 
is  also  a  charming  engraving  as  a  child  in  a  family  group — the  late 
Marquis  of  Queensberry,  "  the  Union  Duke,"  a  caricature  sketch  of 
"  Old  Q  ";  William,  fifth  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  and  his  Countess,  the 
Lady  Winifred  Herbert,  who  so  cleverly  managed  his  escape  from 
the  Tower  of  London.  "  The  Admirable  Crichton  "  typifies  in  his 
own  person  all  learning  and  accomplishments ;  and  in  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  we  have  a  modem  representative  of  versatile 
genius,  ^he  most  striking  symbols  of  the  county's  connection 
with  art  are  Thorburn's  early  sketches  and  miniature  portraits  of 
the  late  Mark  Johnstone  of  Stonehousecroft,  Maxwelltown  (the 
father  of  Mrs  Symons) ;  of  the  late  Mr  James  Bogie,  nurseryman 
(one  of  the  party  who  undertook  the  duty  of  removing  the  mortal 
remains  of  Bums  to  the  Mausoleum) ;  and  of  the  late  Mr  Rae, 
farmer  in  Gateslack.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr 
Dunbar,  the  sculptor  of  the  sleeping  child  in  St  Michael's  Church. 
The  walls  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  skill  of  a  Dumfries  artist, 
Mr  J.  R.  Fergusson,  with  the  crayon,  a  department  in  which  he 
has  acquired  a  just  celebrity.  Besides  his  portrait  of  the  late  Dr 
Grierson  there  are  hung  large  crayons  by  him  of  Carlyle  and  of 
the  late  Mr  M*Dowall,  both  excellent  likenesses.  And  of  his 
facility  in  the  use  of  oils  a  small  painting  of  the  late  Mr  John 
Jackson,  solicitor,  affords  a  very  favourable  example.  Near 
to  that  of  Dr  Grierson  are  hung  portraits  of  the  late  Sir  William 
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Jardine  of  Applegarth,  first  president  of  the  Damfries  and  Galloway 

Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  and   of  the  late  Dr 

Gilchrist,  a  more  recent  occupant  of  the  office.     There  is  also  a 

portrait  of  the  late  Mr  Starke  of  Troqueer  Holm,  the  immediate 

SQccessor  of  Sir  William.     The  commanding  figure  in  the  local 

world  of  letters  as  here  represented  is  of  course  that  of  Bums.     Of 

the  poet  himself  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  engravings.     Two  of 

theee  (the  property  of  Mr  Maxwell,  bookseller,  and  of  Mr  Gibson 

Starke  of  Troqueer  Holm)  bear  inscriptions  in  the  handwriting  of 

the  poet's  sons.     Grouped  around  the  central  figure  are  portraits  of 

members  of  his  family  and  literary  friends ;  among  the  latter  being 

Dr  Currie,  his  first  biographer ;  the  Rev.  Dr  Blacklock,  a  native  of 

Annan,  and  the  blind  poet-minister  of  Kirkcudbright ;  Mr  Syme 

of  Byedale;  the   Earl   of  Glencaim;  and  an  engraving  of  Mr 

Martin  Hardie's  striking  portrait  group,  "Bums  in  Edinburgh." 

A  photograph  is  also  shewn  of  Miss  M'Murdo,  "  Phillis  the  Fair  *' 

of  his  song.    In  "  the  poet's  comer  "  we  find  further  three  portraits 

of  Allan  Cunningham,  one  of  them  being  a  sketch   which  was 

in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig ;  Henry  Scott 

Riddell,  a  native  of  Ewesdale,  and  author  of  "Scotland  Yet;" 

Thomas  Aird,  the  friend  of  Ay  ton;  and  James  Hogg,  who  was 

successively  a  shepherd  and  a  farmer  in  Dumfriesshire  before 

settling  at  Altrive.    General  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  who  represented 

Dumfriesshire  in  Parliament  from  1774  until  his  death  in  1804, 

and  one  of  the  three  who  took  part  in  "  the  Whistle  *'  contest  at 

Friars'  Carse,  is  also  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  friends  of 

Boms.    Near  his  portrait  is  that  of  a  descendant  of  his  successful 

rival  on  that  occasion,  Mr  Cutlar  Fergusson  of  Craigdarroch,  M.P. 

for  the  Stewartry,  and  a  member  of  Earl  Grey's  Reform  Ministry. 

The  Senate  has  other  representatives  in  the  persons  of  the  late  Mr 

J.  J.  Hope-Johnstone,  M.P.  for  Dumfriesshire ;  Mr  Ewart,  M.P. 

for  the  Dumfries  Burghs ;  and  Mr  R.  Milligan,  brother  of  the  late 

Mr  Milligan  of  Westpark,  who  sat  for  Bradford  in  the  Parliaments 

of  1847  and   1852.     In  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum, 

Sheriff  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  Mr  Andrew  Crosbie,  advocate,  son  of 

a  Provost  of  Dumfries,   and  the   "Pleydell"   of  Scott's  "Guy 

Mannering,"  we  have  additional  pillars  of  the  law.     Divinity  is 

strongly  rejnresented.     Perhaps  the  most  attractive  portrait  in  this 

series  is  a  remarkably  fine  engraving  of  Edward  Irving.     There  is 

a  complete  set  of  the  ministers  of  the  New  Church  of  Dumfries, 

several  of  them  gentlemen  of  distinction ;  and  among  others  we 
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note  the  late  Dr  Wood,  Dumfries ;  Dr  Dunbar,  Applegarth ;  L 
Robert  Gordon,  "  the  sweet  preacher,"  a  native  of  Glencairn  ;  D 
Wightman,  of  Kirkraaboe ;  Dr  M' Vicar,  of  Moffat ;  Mr  Gatt,  c 
Graitney ;  and  a  medallion  of  Dr  Scott,  of  St.  Michael's.  Beside 
Mr  Fergusson's  crayon  of  Carlyle,  there  are  a  beautiful  interior  vie^ 
of  Chelsea  house,  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Carlyle  at  home,  and  ai 
engraving  of  the  Maclise  portrait.  Of  Hugh  Clapperton,  th( 
African  traveller,  a  portrait  is  lent  by  his  cousin.  Miss  Clapperton 
Annan.  Sir  John  Ross,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  also  represented 
and  there  are  portraits  of  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  B'lnV  o 
England,  and  Telford,  the  engineer.  Many  faces  of,  W «»  ^ 
citizens  of  a  past  generation  are   figured  on  the  wak  t 

silhouettes  by  Firth  of  prominent  Dumfriesians  of  forty  ye 
we  have  already  noticed.     Besides  the  caricature  of  Provost . 
there  are  characteristic  portraits  of  Dean  Hamilton,  Mr  Irvit 
Gribton,  and  Mr  Sinclair,  bookseller.     A  few  portraits  are  i 
introduced  of  notables  who  were  more  slightly  connected  with  tht 
district;  among  them  being  Queen  Mary,  Prince  Charlie,  "the 
great  Marquis  '*   of  Montrose,   who   captured  Dumfries  for  the 
Royalists  in  1644,  a  transaction  of  which  a  contemporary  printed 
account  is  exhibited  upstairs ;  Claverhouse,  "  the  gallant  Graham  * 
of  the  Cavaliers,  the  heartless  persecutor  of  the  Scottish  peasantry 
A    collection  of  Wedgwood    cameos,    from    Flaxman's    designs, 
illustrate  another  form  of  art 

AmoDg  the  exhibits  in  the  antiquarian  section,  in  addition  tc 
those  already  noticed,  we  may  mention  the  immense  punch  bowl 
of  the  Incorporated  Trades,  lent  by  Mrs  D.  Dunbar,  Langlands ; 
the  ram's  horn  snuff  mull  presented  to  them  by  the  late 
Captain  M*Dowall,  now  the  property  of  Mrs  Sloan  of  Elmbank ; 
the  minute  book  of  the  seven  incorporations,  extending  back  tc 
1612,  lent  by  Mr  Primrose  of  Primrosehill ;  that  of  the  Glovers, 
belonging  to  Mr  James  Lennox ;  a  burgess  ticket  of  1773,  in 
favour  of  an  ancestor  of  his  own,  lent  by  Mr  J.  J.  Glover,  Hazle- 
wood ;  a  book  by  the  late  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  bearing  the  author^g 
autograph,  and  also  that  of  Carlyle,  who  presented  it  to  Aird,  the 
property  of  Mr  Gumming,  Albany.  In  the  same  case  with  this 
book  and  the  Carlyle  and  Cunningham  letters  are  a  silhouette  oi 
Lieutenant  Allan,  of  the  Canadian  Queen's  Rangers,  and  an  editioB 
of  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd "  edited  by  him,  lent  by  Mr  Allan, 
chemist,  Dumfries.  Mr  Henry  Gordon  exhibits  the  MS.  of  Train's 
history  of  the  Huchanites,  with  annotations  and  criticisms  in  the 
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hand  of  Andrew  Innes,  the  last  survivor  of  the  sect ;  and  Mr  J.  J. 
Glover,  one  of  the  spinning-  wheels  made  by  them  during  their  stay 
in  Galloway.  A  cutlass  which  belonged  to  Paul  Jones  is  exhibited 
by  Mr  W.  A.  Dinwiddie ;  Mr  Lennox  has  two  pistols  that  were 
also  his  property  ;  and  Mr  J.  CJorrie,  Moniaive,  an  imperfect  pistol 
believed  on  good  evidence  to  have  belonged  to  James  Renwick, 
the  martyr.  The  "  jougs  "  from  Moniaive  Cross  are  also  on  view, 
and  beside  them  is  hung  the  iron  belt,  with  handcuffs  attached, 
which  was  made  for  the  security  of  llaggart,  the  murderer  and 
prison  breaker. 

Among  the  few  natural  history  objects  which  have  been  added 
for  the  occasion  to  the  Society's  collection  may  be  mentioned  a 
white  hare,  of  unusual  size  and  very  pure  in  colour,  which  was 
shot  on  South  Cowshaw,  Tinwald,  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Interesting  explanations  of  the  use  of  electric  and  galvanic 
apparatus  were  given  by  Messrs  John  Eutherford  ^late  secretary) 
and  John  Neilson,  M.A. 


5M  of  December,  1889 
Mr  JxVMES  G.  H.  Starke,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Members. — Mr  John  Primrose,  solicitor,  and  Mrs  John 
Craig,  of  Rotchell  Park. 

Donations, — Mr  David  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  presented  his  work  on 
Insecta ;  the  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  of 
North  Carolina  ;  Transactions  of  the  Stirling  Natural  History  and 
Archaeological  Society  ;  Report  of  the  British  Association  meeting 
at  Newcastle. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  success  of  the 
recent  Exhibition,  and  intimated  that  the  Council  had  requested 
Mr  James  Barbour  to  endeavour  to  make  a  beginning  of  a  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  local  celebrities  to  be  permanently  placed  in 
the  Society's  rooms. 

Communications. 

I.    Additional  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  WigtoiV7ishire,  with  Notes  on 
Moffat,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Kirkcudbrightshire  Plants. 
By  Mr  James  M'Andrew. 
As  our  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society  should  bo 
interested  in  the  Flora  of  Wigtow  nshire  with  a  view  of  eventually 
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making  as  complete  a  list  of  the  plants  of  West  Galloway  ai 
possible,  I  need  no  apology  for  again  laying  before  you  some  addi 
tional  information  on  the  Flora  of  our  neighbouring  county 
Though  much  yet  requires  to  be  done  towards  the  compilation  of  f 
full  list  of  Wigtownshire  plants,  yet  I  am  happy  to  say  thai 
material  for  this  purpose  is  yearly  accumulating ;  and  if  the  infer 
mation  at  present  available  for  this  purpose  were  utilised  and 
catalogued,  it  would  present  a  very  respectable  Flora  of  Wigtown 
shire. 

During  last  July  and  August  (1889)  I  spent  a  few  weeks  at 
the  Isle  of  Whithorn  and  Garliestown — places  in  Wigtownshire  ] 
had  not  foi-merly  visited.  I  botanised  almost  the  whole  seaboard 
from  Burrowhead  to  Orchardton  Bay,  besides  extending  my  walks 
several  miles  inland.  The  Isle  of  Whithorn  affords  to  visitors 
quietness  and  bracing  sea  air  ;  while  Garliestown,  from  its  situa- 
tion at  the  head  of  its  bay,  and  from  the  wooded  nature  of  its 
vicinity,  does  not  possess  such  bracing  air,  though  it  has  numerous 
compensating  advantages.  Many  of  the  fields  in  the  south  of  the 
Machars  have  "  scraggy  knowes  "  where  the  common  wild  plants 
luxuriate  undisturbed.  In  the  hollows  between  these  ridges  are 
many  small  lochs  containing  aquatic  plants,  almost  each  loch  having 
its  own  distinctive  vegetation.  The  Flora  of  the  south  of  the 
Machars  is  entirely  lowland. 

The  following  plants  are  new  records  for  Wigtownshire  : 

1.  Thlaspi  Arvense — In  abundance  in  some  fields  between  the  Isle 
of  Whithorn  and  the  Gamekeeper's  Cottage. 

2.  Allium  Vineale — In  plenty  all  along  the  heughs  between  Cruggle- 
ton  Castle  and  Port  Allan. 

3.  Ranunculus  Sceleratus  and  4,  Valerianella  Olitoria — Both  rare, 
at  Port  Yerrick. 

6.  Medicago  Lupulina — In  abundance  on  the  roadsides,  in  fields, 
and  in  waste  places  all  along  the  shore  from  Orchardton  Bay  southwards. 

6.  Astragalus  Hypoglottis — About  Burrowhead,  and  in  greater 
plenty  and  in  fruit  on  the  grassy  heughs  east  of  the  Isle. 

7.  Convolvulus  Arvensis — On  the  roadsides  south  of  Whithorn  and 
at  Garliestown. 

8.  ^thusa  Cynapium — Among  com  on  Drummorral  Farm  ;  rare. 

9.  Euphorbia  Exigua— On  the  Isle  Farm  ;  rare. 

10.  Sanguisorba  Officinalis — North  of  Eggemess  Point;  notcommoa 

11.  Calamintha  Clinopodium— In  several  lai-ge  patches  north  side  of 
GarHestown  Bay. 

12.  ThaUctrum  Flavum ;  13.  Arenaria  Serpyllifolia,  var.  heptoclados; 
14.  Atriplex  Littoralis,  var.  marina— all  in  the  same  locality — Garlies- 
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town  Bay.     This  Atriplex  occurs  in  great  profusion  south  of  Garlies- 
town. 

15.  Lepidium  ruderale  —  Ajnong  corn  on  Penkill  fami. 

16.  Cares  intermedia— In  several  marshy  places  round  the  Isle. 

17.  Carex  paniculata — Very  luxuriant  in  High  Arrow  Loch,  and  in 
a  loch  north  of  Cutreoch  farm,  &c. 

18.  Carex  teretiuscula — Prestrie  Loch,  «&c. 

19.  Carex  flava,  var.  cyperoides  (Maisson) — Garliestown  Curluig 
Pond. 

20.  Chara  polyacantha— This  is  an  interesting  find.  Mr  Coles  found 
it  in  1883  on  Culdoch  Moor,  Kelton,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  It  has  been 
found  elsewhere  in  Scotland  only  in  Fife  and  Roxburgh.  I  found  it  in 
two  lochs  near  the  Isle  of  Whithorn — in  the  loch  north  of  Cutreoch 
farm,  and  in  a  loch  immediately  north  of  Burrowhead.  Where  the 
water  is  comparatively  shallow,  this  chara  almost  entirely  covers  the 
bottom,  and  a  characteristic  of  the  plant  is  the  way  in  which  it  spreads 
out  its  branches  into  the  deeper  water,  "  seeking  rest  and  finding  none." 

In  addition  to  the  above  twenty  new  records,  I  may  name  a 
few  of  the  rarer  and  more  characteristic  plants   of  the  district. 
Garliestown   Bay  proved   the  most   fruitful  in   the  variety   and 
luxuriance  of  its  vegetation.     Here  such  sea  shore  plants  as  Samolus 
valerandi,  Carex  vulpina,  (Enanthe  Lachenalii,  &c.,  attain  a  great 
size.    Port  Yerrick  Bay  stands  second  in  productiveness.     At  the 
south  end   of  it  I   found  a  large  patch   of  Artemisia  maritima. 
Carduus  crispus  is  common,  and  Sium  angustifoliam  grows  in  lochs 
and  ditches  to  the  west  of  the  Isle.     South  of  Garliestown,  along 
with  Atriplex  littoralis,  var.  marina,  grows  Suseda  maritima  in 
great  profusion.     About  the  Isle  I  gathered  Scrophularia  aquatica 
in  abundance  in  DrummuUin  Burn,  running  into  the  milldam,  in 
which  Chara  vulgaris  and  Potamogeton  crispus  were  found.     Crith- 
mum  maritimum  grows  on  the  rocks  about  Burrowhead  and  east 
of  the  Isle.      Ononsis  spinosa,  Helianthemum   vulgare.   Genista 
tinctoria,  Ulex  gallii  are  frequent.     Juncus  obtusiflorus  and  Juncus 
maritimus  are  found  in  several  places  along  the  shore  ;  Spergularia 
rupestris  near  the  Isle  Cairn  ;  Statice  limonium,  var.  bahusiensis, 
from  Orchardton  Bay  to  Garliestown;  and  Epilobium  hirsutum 
frequent  about  Garliestown.     In  Eggemess  Wood  are  found  Circoea 
lutetiana,   Solidago  virga-aurea,  Mercurialis  perennis,  Hippophse 
rhamnoides,    Scirpus  lacustris,  in  Palmallet  Pond ;   and   Typha 
latifolia  in  Prestrie  Loch.     Scolopendrium  vulgare  grows  in  plenty 
by  the  sides  of  two  ditches — one  from  Penkill  Farm  to  Garlies- 
town Bay,  another  from  Palmallet  Pond  to  the  shore.     Asplenium 
adiantum   nigrum   grows   on    dykes    between  Garliestown    and 
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Millislo  and  about  Eggerness  Point.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be 
remarked  about  the  crj'ptogamic  flora  of  Wigtownshire. 

The  Rev.  James  Gorrie,  F.C.  Manse,  Sorbie,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  botany  of  his  own  and  neighbouring  parishes, 
sends  me  a  list  of  a  few  plants,  among  which  are  other  two  new 
records  for  the  county — 1,  Adoxa  moschatellina,  near  Sorbie  vil- 
lage ;  and  2,  Vibunmm  opulus,  at  Waulkmill. 

Also,  in  September  last  Mr  Charles  Bailey,  of  Manchester, 
botanised  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Wigtownshire,  chiefly  among 
the  Rosse  and  the  Rubi,  but  the  result  of  his  work  has  not  yet  been 
published. 

Mr  John  T.  Johnstone,  secretary  to  the  Moffiat  Field  Club, 
has  sent  me  a  list  of  Moffat  plants  gathered  by  himself,  as  new 
records  for  Dumfriesshire.  These  are  :  Sagina  procumbens,  var. 
spinosa — near  the  Beef  Tub  ;  Hieracium  auratum — Moffat  Water  ; 
H.  Sparsifolium — Craigmichen  Scaurs ;  Ajuga  pyramidalis — ^Black's 
Hope  ;  Saxifraga  nivalis — Black's  Hope.  The  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton, 
of  Bournemouth,  visited  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail  during  the  past 
summer,  principally  in  search  of  Hieracia,  but  he  has  not  yet 
published  a  list  of  his  gatherings  in  that  locality. 

The  following  plants  have  been  recently  confirmed  from  the 
Moffat  district,  chiefly  by  Mr  Johnstone  himself:  Thalictrum 
minus,  Silene  maritima,  Cerastium  alpinum,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
Sedum  rhodiola,  Calamintha  clinopodium,  Saussurea  alpina,  Hier- 
acium saxifragum,  Hieracium  pallidum,  Hieracium  prenanthoides, 
Crepis  succisaefolia,  Oxyria  reniformis,  Salix  herbacea,  Habenaria 
viridis,  Veronica  montana,  Festuca  ovina,  var.  rubra,  Woodsia 
ilvensis  (from  Corrieferran),  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Aspidium  lonchitis, 
Nephrodium  dilatatum,  with  its  vars.  dumetorum,  coUina,  tanaceti- 
folia,  robusta,  grandidens,  micromera,  and  valida.  These  last  were 
gathered  by  Mr  James  Anderson,  Moffat. 

The  following  plants  recorded  from  the  Moffat  district  about 
30  years  ago,  chiefly  by  the  late  Mr  John  Sadler  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Bennet,  have  not  been  recently  confirmed,  and  await  re-confirma- 
tion :  Lychnis  viscaria,  Alchmilla  alpina,  Saxifraga  aizoides, 
Circaea  alpina,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  Pyrola  secunda  (this  has 
been  found  at  Beld  Craig  since  Mr  Sadler's  time  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Balfour's  class),  Trientalis  europseus,  Tofieldia  palustria, 
Juncus  triglumis,  Juncus  castaneus,  Juncus  bifidus,  Carex  rupestris, 
carex  rigida,  carex  capillaris,  and  Lycopodium  annotinum.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  names  of  the  majority  of  the  above  mentioned 
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plants  ought  now  to  be  erased  from  the  Flora  of  Dumfriesshire. 
However,  after  finding  Saxifraga  nivalis  in  the  Moffat  district  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Johnstone's  diligence  may  yet  be  rewarded 
by  a  re-confirmation  of  several  of  the  above  plants. 

Mr  Charles  Scott,  late  of  Terregles  Gardens,  and  now  at 
Netherby  Gardens,  Longtown,  has  sent  me  lists  of  mosses  and 
Hepaticse  gathered  at  Penton  Linns,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfries- 
shire ;  as  also  a  list  of  some  flowering  plants,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Neottia  nidus-avis,  and  Epipactis  latifolia,  they  are 
all  common. 

The  only  plants  I  have  to  record  as  new  from  Kirkcudbright- 
shire are  (1)  Hieracium  sparsifolium,  gathered  by  Mr  Coles  at 
Halfmark,  Carsphairn,  in  July,  1884  ;  and  (2)  Hieracium  holoseri- 
ceum,  gathered  by  myself  several  years  ago  on  Milldown,  Kells 
Range.  Mr  Coles  also  records  this  year  a  new  station  for  Osmunda 
regalis  near  Gatehouse. 

IL  Notes  on  the  Diarjwtid  Mines  and  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa. 
By  Mr  George  F.  Scott  Elliot,  M.A. 

The  Central  Mine  at  Kimberley  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
monuments  of  human  industry  in  the  world.  It  is  an  enormous 
excavation,  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  of  Trafalgar  Square 
and  deeper  than  the  Nelson  Column.  Moreover,  this  gigantic  pit 
is  not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the  mine.  The  workings  are 
now  carried  on  wholly  underground  and  extend  to  a  depth  of  800 
feet  They  consist  of  narrow  tunnels,  up  and  down  which 
Kaffirs,  in  very  simple  clothing,  are  perpetually  shoving  trucks. 

The  diamondiferous  blue  earth  is  first  exposed  to  the  rain  and 
sun  for  some  months.  This  exposure  disintegrates  it,  and  being 
subsequently  washed,  the  diamonds  are  easily  picked  out. 

The  De  Beer's  Mine  is  almost  as  large  as  the  CentraL  It 
lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  Central,  and  is  an  irregular  ellipse 
some  1020  feet  lon^  by  480  feet  broad. 

Du  Toit's  Pan  Mine  lies  to  the  south-west  of  De  Beer's  and 
is  also  elliptical  in  shape,  with  a  strong  projection  inwards  at  one 
pomt.  Its  long  axis  lies  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  it  is  about  2000 
feet  long  and  1000  feet  across. 

Bultfontein  is  much  smaller  and  circular  in  shape  and  lies  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  Du  Toit's  Pan.  Diamonds  are  also 
found  in  small  quantities  at  other  points  near  Kimberley,  viz.  : 
Olto's  &  Taylor's  Kopje,  Yager  s  fontein,  «&c.     Diamonds  are  also 
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found  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  coarse  conglomerate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vaal  River.  The  stones  in  this  conglomerate  are  all 
water-worn  and  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  They  appear  to 
bogin  suddenly  at  Warrenton  and  Sixteen  streams,  and  are  found 
along  its  course  for  a  considerable  distance.  Probably  the  river 
has  cut  into  some  mine  similar  to  those  at  Kimberley,  and  the 
diamonds  have  been  washed  out  of  it.  It  is  worth  noting  that  at 
Warrenton  this  conglomerate  is  60  or  even  100  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent bed  of  the  river. 

A  very  remarkable  point  about  the  occurrence  of  these  mines 
consists  in  their  being  distributed  along  a  narrow  belt  of  country. 
This  runs  N.N.E.  by  S.S.W.,  and  is  about  80  miles  long  and  2  or 
3  miles  broad.  Such  a  distribution  may  perhaps  point  to  a  line 
of  weakness,  along  which  volcanic  craters  were  formed.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  diamond  mines  are  simply  volcanic 
necks  or  pipes,  and  they  appear  to  occur,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
about  the  epoch  of  the  Kimberley  shales. 

The  following  sections  shew  the  rocks  encountered  in  the 
shafts  where  records  were  kept : 


Kimberley  Central. 

De  Beer's,  Xo.  I, 

De  Beers  JVb.  i 

D6bri8      ... 

...     A  few  feet. 

A  few  feet. 

— 

Red  Sand 

3    „ 

3     n 

3  feet. 

Dolerite   ... 

...      40-50    „ 

95    „ 

63    „ 

Black  and 

other 

Shales 

...  240-250    „ 

195    „ 

225    „ 

Amygdaloidal 

626    „ 

9 

395    „ 

Ancient  ... 

...Diabase  of  Dunn. 

9 

Not  bottomed. 

The  sections  of  De  Beer's  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  they 
shew  that  the  dolerite  thins  out  as  one  proceeds  away  from  the 
mine.  This  is  also  shewn,  though  not  so  well,  at  the  Central 
Mine,  as  the  bed  of  dolerite  there  is  6  feet  thicker  as  exposed  at 
the  edge  of  the  mine  than  it  is  where  encountered  by  the  shaft  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  edge.  This  thinning  out  of  the 
dolerite,  and  especially  its  upward  course  from  the  mine,  as  well 
as  the  tact  that  it  did  not  extend  over  the  blue  ground,  tend  to 
prove  that  it  proceeded  from  the  openings  now  filled  by  diamondi- 
ferous  earth.  The  black  shale  below  is  also  hardened  (as  one 
would  expect),  though  I  could  not  see  the  junction  to  tell  if  there 
was  a  special  hardening  there.  I  may  mention  here  that  the  edges 
of  the  black  shale  are  in  the  Central  and  Du  Toit's  Pan  inclined 
upwards  at  an  angle  of  some  45".     This  is  clearly  shewn  also  at 
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the  small  mine,  St.  Augustine's,  near  the  Central.  Though  this 
may  be  the  result  of  a  lateral  thrust,  it  seems  more  simply  ex- 
plained as  the  result  of  volcanic  action.  Hence  if  we  suppose  the 
above  reasoning  correct,  the  period  of  formation  of  the  craters  is 
fixed  as  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  the  Kimberley  shales  by 
the  occurrence  of  this  dolerite  contemporaneously  with  the  shales. 
The  next  point  of  interest  is  to  know  whether  the  diamondi- 
ferous  blue  earth  occurs  really  in  situ  or  has  been  washed  in  from 
above.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  and  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

1.  The  blue  earth  has  no  distinctively  igneous  appearance 
whatever. 

2.  Though  in  the  case  of  St.  Augustine's  Mine  the  part  of  the 
blue  near  the  edge  of  the  pit  is  hardened,  there  is  generally  no 
sign  of  the  blue  having  been  ejected  from  below,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  alter  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Usually 
speaking,  those  parts  of  the  blue  earth  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  surrounding  strata  are  marked  by  a  soft  jumbled  or  "  soapy  " 
condition. 

3.  Mr  G.  R.  Lee,  of  Kimberley,  shewed  me  a  piece  of  lignite 
found  in  the  blue  earth,  and  he  also  told  me  that  he  had  found 
limestone  shells  apparently  unaltered  in  the  blue  earth. 

It  appears  therefore  very  probable  that  the  blue  earth  has 
simply  been  brought  in  from  above.  There  are  even  many  reasons 
which  tend  to  shew  that  the  whole  of  the  craters  were  subaqueous. 
The  Kimberley  shales  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  deposit  formed 
in  deep  and  quiet  water.  One  must  also  remember  that  they  form 
the  starting  point  of  the  fresh  water  beds  of  the  Caroo  formation 
and  the  Stormberg  Beds  (sandstones  and  coalmeasures),  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  horizontality  of  the  strata, 
and  which  attain  a  thickness  of  2000  feet  on  an  average.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  South  Africa  shews  a  gigantic  mountain  chain 
within  80-120  miles  of  the  coast  and  rising  to  an  average  height 
of  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  range  (the  Drakensberg)  includes 
such  mountains  as  the  Font  aux  Sourees,  10,000  feet;  the  Giant's 
Castle,  9657  feet;  and  Cathkin  Peak,  10,357  feet.  Now  Kim- 
berley is  only  4200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Vaal 
River  in  fact  is  bounded  by  the  Drakensberg,  then  by  a  continuous 
series  of  mountain  ranges,  under  different  names  (Stormbergen, 
Bamboesbergen,  Kikvorschbergen,  Nieuwveld,  Roggeveld,  Guaap, 
&c.),  which  run  all  round  the  southern  corner  of  the  continent  at 
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from  80  to  170  miles  from  the  sea.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppc 
that  the  deep  and  narrow  gorges  through  which  the  Orange  Ri\ 
now  makes  its  way  out  of  these  mountains  to  the  west  alwa 
existed  ;  but  we  have  tjvery  reason  to  think  that  these  mouutai 
were  at  one  time  much  higher  than  they  now  are.  If,  in  fact,  o 
tries  to  realise  this  semicircular  rim  of  mountains  with  the  whc 
drainage  of  the  Orange  River  enclosed  as  a  gigantic  lake  within 
one  will,  I  think,  be  able  to  explain  the  deposition  of  the  Kii 
berley  shales,  Caroo  and  Stormberg  Beds,  which  have  a  so  remar 
ably  regular  and  uniform  appearance.  The  strata  are  perfect 
horizontal  now  through  most  of  their  course,  and  the  Caroo  Be<] 
as  well  as  at  anyrate  the  coal  beds  of  the  Stormberg,  are  fres 
water  deposits. 

It  follows  from  this  that  Kimberley  must  have  been  darii 
part  of  this  period  at  the  bottom  of  a  vast  inland  lake,  and  if 
am  right  in  placing  the  formation  of  the  craters  as  closely  succee 
ing,  if  not  during  the  deposition  of,  the  Kimberley  shales,  tl 
volcanoes  must  have  been  subaqueous.  The  craters  would  ther 
fore,  after  the  lava  had  been  ejected,  become  gradually  filled  up  l 
mud  (possibly  tufaceous)  containing  organic  remains.  There 
no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  volcanic  action  ceased  alt< 
gether.  It  is  possible  that  volcanic  gases  or  steam  continued  t 
pass  up  through  this  porous  mass  of  finely  divided  sediment. 

Perhaps  the  peculiar  veins  found  in  the  diamondiferous  bin 
earth  show  that  this  really  was  the  case.  In  St.  Augustine's  minei 
as  already  stated,  there  is  a  band  of  hardened  blue  running  roun 
the  edge  of  the  mine.  In  De  Beer's  there  is  what  is  called  "  th 
Snake,"  which  runs  right  across  the  mine  from  S.E.-N.W.,  and  c 
a  peculiar  structure.  In  Du  Toit's  Pan  there  is  an  isolated  lamir 
ated  mass  of  rock  of  a  peculiar  kind  (called  Mount  Ararat)  in  th 
centre  of  the  blue  earth,  with  three  veins  of  hardened  blue  eartl 
running  across  the  mine  from  it  to  the  sides.  In  the  central  min 
there  is  a  vertical  narrow  fissure,  filled  apparently  by  very  han 
blue  earth,  which  appears  to  traverse  the  surrounding  rocks  in  th 
direction  of  De  Beer's  mine. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  description  of  the  petrological  chai 
acter  of  these  veins,  and  therefore  cannot  say  more  than  that  i 
seems  to  be  probable  that  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  volcani 
gases  at  a  great  heat  and  pressure  penetrating  the  porous  blui 
earth  along  certain  lines  or  crevices.  Moreover,  such  an  action  o 
volcanic  gases  would  perhaps  explain  the  formation  of  diamond 
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from  the  organic  remains  in  the  sediment  quite  ns  well  as  anything 
that  our  present  ignorance  of  the  subject  could  suggest. 

Goldfields, — It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  richness 
of  the  Transvaal  so  far  as  precious  metals  are  concerned.  Gold 
occurs  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Coal  is  found  also  over 
a  very  large  area,  while  ironstone  is  common.  Silver  and  copper, 
lead  and  cobalt  also  exist  at  different  places  in  payable  quantities. 

Grold  occurs  in  three  distinct  forms. 

1.  As  quartz  or  reef  gold  in  veins  amongst  quartz  rocks  and  very 
often  in  granitic  rocks, — Most  of  the  Barberton  mines  consist  of  this 
kmd  of  gold-bearing  quartz  rock,  and  the  gold  from  the  Water- 
berg  Mountains,  Swaziland,  part  of  that  from  Bechuanaland  and 
Matabeleland  appears  to  be  of  this  nature.  This  must  of  course  be 
the  original  form  in  which  it  is  found,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
^parently  the  whole  district  occupied  by  the  oldest  rocks  in  South 
Africa  (viz.,  the  North  of  the  Transvaal,  Matabeleland,  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  country  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Zambesi)  con- 
tains gold.  It  appears  to  be  invariable  with  primary  rocks  in  this 
part  of  the  world  that  they  contain  gold.  Thus  gold  has  been 
found  in  the  Table  Mountain  granite,  and  also  the  granites  and 
gneisses  of  Madagascar  (probably  of  the  same  formation  as  those 
on  the  opposite  African  coast)  contain  gold. 

2.  As  alluvial  or  ^^ placer  "  gold  that  is  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities in  sand  or  gravel  washed  by  water  out  of  its  original  state. — A 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  alluvial  gold  in  South  Africa  is  its 
occurrence  at  the  Devil's  Kantoor  (/>.,  place  of  business),  where  it 
is  found  in  sand  almost  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood,  showing  that  tjfere  has  been  an  enormous 
amount  of  denudation  in  the  surrounding  district.  It  is  also  found 
at  tiie  Knysna  between  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  apparently 
in  connection  with  the  granile  of  Table  Mountain  or  some  of  the 
rocks  which  accompany  it.  I  was,  however,  unable  to  visit  either 
of  these  localities. 

3.  In  the  ''banket''  of  Witwatet^s  Rand  and  Klerksdorp. 
—This  form  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  South  Africa.  The  name 
ia  derived  from  a  peculiarly  horrible  kind  of  sweetmeat  something 
like  almond  rock  which  is  much  appreciated  by  the  Dutch.  It  is 
in  reality  a  coarse  conglomerate  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  frag- 
ments, and  containing  gold  in  the  matrix.  I  was  only  able  to  pay 
a  very  hurried  visit,  but  the  following  notes  may  be  of  interest. 
At  Klerksdorp  the  banket  is  found  on  both  sides  of  a  marked 
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anticline.  Near  the  town  it  is  found  dipping  west  at  an  angle 
which  appeared  to  be  about  45**  in  the  mine  seen  by  me  ;  on  the 
Nooitgedacht  property  on  the  other  hand,  about  3  miles  off,  it  is 
found  dipping  east  at  from  12°  to  60'. 

At  Johannesburg  I  was,  after  much  difficulty,  able  to  visit  the 
Weinmer  and  Ferreira  properties.  Here  the  accompanying  rocks, 
chieBy  schists,  a  very  hard  limestone,  and  sandstones,  dip  south  at 
a  very  high  angle,  usually  about  SO"*  (though  in  places  only  45*). 
In  the  properties  I  saw  there  were  about  7  of  these  belts  of  con- 
glomerate interbedded  with  sandstones  and  usually  2  or  3  feet 
thick ;  a  thin  belt  of  sandstone  is  interleaved  with  one  of  these 
belts  of  conglomerate.  The  few  inches  of  sandstones  in  contact 
with  the  conglomerate  are  hardened  slightly,  and  also  contain  gold. 
It  is  said  that  this  conglomerate  has  been  traced  to  Klerksdorp 
from  Johannesburg,  and  it  is  also  said  that  banket  exists  at 
Amsterdam  considerably  to  the  west,  but  I  could  not  verify  these 
statements. 

From  the  manner  in  which  it  occurred  with  sandstones  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubtful  that  it  is  an  ordinary  water-formed  con- 
glomerate. (Mr  Ballot  of  Rolfontein  showed  me  a  small  shell 
embedded  in  banket  which  would  of  course  prove  this.)  It 
has  in  all  probability  been  formed  along  the  shore  of  some  great 
inland  sea,  and  its  position  both  in  time  and  space  are  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  inland  sea  as  that  mentioned  above.  I 
found  the  strata  to  the  North  of  Pretoria  at  the  Macaliesberg 
Mountains  again  dipping  north,  which  if  I  was  right  in  recognising 
some  of  the  Johannesburg  rocks  would  prove  that  banket  should 
exist  somewhere  near. 

A  series  of  sandstones  and  coalmeasures  overlie  the  primitive 
auriferous  rocks  over  a  large  area.  Instead  of  being  inclined  at  a 
high  angle,  they  are  horizontal  or  slightly  folded.  The  coal  is 
found  and  worked  at  Boksburg,  twelve  miles  from  Johannesburg. 
I  again  saw  it  worked  at  Middelburg,  and  further  south  at  Errnelo. 
The  whole  country  from  Middelburg  to  Lake  Chrissie  and  thence 
some  distance  to  the  south  of  Errnelo  consisted  of  these  sandstones 
and  coalmeasures.  The  coal  lies  close  to  the  surface,  and  the 
district  being  conveniently  cut  up  into  small  valleys,  one  often 
finds  the  coal  cropping  out  in  the  bed  of  the  streams. 
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9M  oj  January,  1890. 
Mr  Robert  Murray  in  the  Chair. 

Netv  Members, — Mr  Samuel  M*Kerrow,  Boreland  of  South- 
wick,  and  Mr  John  Proudfoot,  Ivy  House,  Moffat 

I^onaiions. — A  Paper  on  Recent  Experiments  on  the  Vision 
of  Arthropods,  by  Mr  David  Sharp,  F.RS.,  and  the  Essex  Natural- 
ist for  September,  1889. 

COBOIUNICATIONS. 

I. — Meteorological  Notes  in  Dumfries  for  i88g.     By  Rev. 
William  Andson. 
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Barometer, — ^The  highest  reading  of  the  barometer  occurred 
on  the  5  th  December,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  it  stood  a 
30*725  inches — the  highest  reading  for  the  last  four  years.  Tli 
lowest  reading  was  on  the  7th  October,  when  the  mercury  fell  t 
28.445  in.  On  that  occasion  a  very  deep  depression  moved  froE 
south-west  to  north-east,  the  centre  of  which  passed  over  the  nortJ 
of  Ireland  and  the  extreme  south  of  Scotland,  and  about  9  A.M 
was  very  near  Dumfries.  A  large  amount  of  cirrus  cloud  in  th< 
afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  with  a  backing  wind  and  a  falling 
barometer,  gave  premonition  of  the  approach  of  a  cyclonic  disturb 
ance  ;  and  the  fact  that  at  the  hour  mentioned,  the  wind,  when  th) 
barometer  was  at  the  lowest,  was  comparatively  moderate,  thougl 
it  had  been  very  strong  and  squally  during  the  night,  was  ai 
evidence  that  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  was  then  passing  over  thii 
district.  Between  9  P.M.  on  the  6th  and  9  A-M.  on  the  7th,  twelvi 
hours,  the  fall  in  the  barometer  was  1072  in.  The  range  for  thi 
year  was  2*280  in.,  and  the  mean  pressure  (reduced  to  32  deg.  an< 
sea  level)  was  29*925  in. — very  nearly  the  average  of  the  thre< 
previous  years.  Low  barometer  readings,  ranging  from  28*9  in.  U 
29*2  in.,  occurred  in  January,  February,  March,  April,  August 
November,  and  December,  and  were  for  the  most  part  accompaniec 
by  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  but  the  year  has  not  been  exceptiona 
in  this  respect,  and  in  no  case  has  the  mean  pressure  of  any  montl 
fallen  below  29*661  in.,  which  happened  in  October,  the  month  ii 
which  most  rain  fell.  In  January,  June,  September,  November 
and  December  the  mean  pressure  exceeded  30  in.,  and  in  all  thes 
months  the  weather  was  of  a  favourable  character. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperature  of  the  year  wai 
recorded  on  the  2  2d  June,  when  the  maximum  reading  of  the  thei 
mometer  was  82*4  deg.,  as  compared  with  83*6  deg.  on  26th  June 
1888,  and  87  deg.  on  25th  June,  1887.  It  is  worthy  of  remarl 
that  the  highest  single  day  readings  during  the  past  three  years  hav 
occurred  in  June,  about  or  shortly  after  the  summer  solstice.  Th 
mean  temperature  of  June  last  was  also  the  highest  of  the  yeai 
viz.,  59*8  deg.,  as  compared  with  57*8  deg.  in  July,  and  57*7  deg 
in  August,  though  as  a  rule  the  highest  mean  temperatures  usuall; 
occur  in  Jnly.  From  the  14th  June  to  the  6th  July,  there  wa 
very  bright  sunny  weather,  during  which  the  maximum  readings  o 
the  thermometer  ranged  from  64  deg.  to  82*4  degs.,  and  th 
minimum  from  4G  deg.  to  54  deg.,  and  no  rain  fell,  and  in  al 
during  the  summer  there  were  46  days  on  which  the  maximun 
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readings  exceeded  70  deg.,  in  contrast  with  14  days  in  1888,  and 
40  days  in  1887.   The  lowest  temperature  of  the  year  was  recorded 
on  10th  February  and  4th  March,  on  both  of  which  the  minimum 
reading  was  20*5  degs.,  as  compared  with  13*3  deg.  in  February, 
1888,  and  21  deg.  in  December,  1887.     Annual  range  of  tempera- 
ture, 61  9  deg.     The  month   of  lowest  mean   temperature    was 
February,  with  a  record  of  37*8  deg.,  and  December  came  next 
with  38-7  deg.,  and  January  third  with  39*9  deg.     In  1888  the 
lowest  mean  temperature  was  also  in  February,  and  the  next  lowest 
in  March.     There  were  55  nights  «m  which  the  thermometer  fell  to 
32  deg.  and  under,  with  an  aggregate  of  193  degrees  of  frost.   This 
compares  favourably  with  the  two  previous  years,  there  having 
been  in  1888,  83  nights  of  frost,  with  an  aggregate  of  293  degrees ; 
and  in  1887,  96  nights,  with  an  aggregate  of  360  degrees.     An 
unusual  circumstance  was  the  absence  of  frost  in  April  and  May, 
in  the  former  of  which  there  was  only  one  night  on  which  the 
protected  thermometer  fell   slightly  below   the  freezing    point, 
while  in  May  the  lowest  recorded  temperature  was  40  deg.,  the 
mean  temperature  of  that  month  being  fully  5  deg.  above  average. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  48*1  deg.,  as  compared  with 
46-5  deg.  in  1888,  and  47*2  deg.  in  1887,  and  46*2  deg.  in  1886. 
This  is  the  first  year  since  I  began  to  take  observations  that  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Dumfries  has   reached,  or  rather 
slightly  exceeded,  the  value  assigned  to  it  in  temperature  charts, 
viz.,  48  deg.     With  a  fully  average  temperature,  and  a  sufficient 
but  not  excessive  supply  of  moisture,  the  year  has  on  the  whole 
been  very  favourable  to  vegetation. 

Rainfall. — The  heaviest  falls  of  rain  within  24  hours  occurred 
on  the  6th  March  and  the  6th  June,  on  both  of  which  days  1*22  in. 
were  recorded.  On  the  former  of  these  days  there  was  a  continu- 
ous and  heavy  fall  of  rain  during  the  day,  followed  by  sleet  and 
snow  during  the  night.  The  excessive  fall  in  June  was  connected 
with  a  severe  thunderstorm,  which  began  about  6  p.m.,  and  con- 
tmued  with  more  or  less  severity  till  near  midnight.  The  rainiest 
month  of  the  year  was  October,  with  a  total  of  5-16  in.,  which  fell 
in  21  days.  But  August  was  the  month  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  rainy  days  occurred,  viz.,  25  out  of  the  31,  to  the  sad 
interruption  of  harvest  work  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  But  as 
if  to  compensate  for  this  the  driest  month  was  September,  with  a 
record  of  only  1*69  in.  spread  over  11  days — ^and  November, 
February,  and  June  came  next,  all  of  which  shewed  less  than  2  in. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  last  year  also  February  and  September 
were  the  driest  months.  There  was  a  period  of  drought  extending 
from  15th  of  June  to  the  6th  of  July,  in  which  no  rain  fell,  an'd 
which  was  characterised  throughout  by  warm  and  sunny  days  and 
mild  nights.  The  mean  of  the  day  temperature  during  this  period 
was  73*9  deg.,  and  of  the  night  temperature  fully  49  deg.  The 
total  number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell  during  the  year 
was  202,  as  compared  with  195  in  1888,  and  181  in  18Sf  The 
total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  35'17  in.,  as  compared  with  35*91  in 
1888,  30-99  in  1887,  and  41  13  in  1886.  This  gives  a  mean  for 
the  four  years  in  which  observations  have  been  taken  at  Dumfries 
of  35-80  in. 

Hygrometer, — ^The  mean  reading  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer 
for  the  year  was  47*5  deg.,  and  of  the  wet  bulb  45*1  deg.  The  differ- 
ence (2*4  deg.)  is  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  tempera- 
tures of  this  year  are  higher  by  1  -5  deg.,  a  difference  very  nearly- 
corresponding  with  the  increase  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year — from  46*5  deg.  to  48*1  deg.  Temperature  of  the  dew  point, 
42*4  deg.     Eelative  humidity  (saturation  being  equal  to  100)  82. 

Thunderstortm, — There  were  eight  days  on  which  thunder 
and  lightning  were  observed,  viz.,  the  5th  and  7th  of  May,  the  2d 
and  6th  of  June,  the  15th,  16th,  and  23d  of  July,  and  the  8th  of 
October.  Of  these  the  storms  of  7th  May,  2d  and  6th  June,  16th 
July,  and  8th  October  were  most  severe.  The  others  were  either 
somewhat  distant  or  of  short  continuance,  but  they  were  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  hail  showers.  Once,  on  16th  May,  at 
9  A.M.,  I  observed  a  very  large  solar  halo ;  and  on  several  occa- 
sions lunar  halos  were  observed,  which,  though  not  invariably, 
were  for  the  most  part  precursors  of  the  approach  of  a  cyclone, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  a  backing  wind  and  a  falling  baro- 
meter. 

Wind, — It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  prevailing  direc- 
tions of  the  wind  during  the  year.  From  an  easterly  direction, 
including  E.,  N.E.,  and  S.E.,  it  blew  228  times  (observations  being 
taken  twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening) ;  and  from  a  westerly 
direction,  including  W.,  N.W.,  and  S.W.,  408  times  ;  from  due  N., 
23  times ;  due  S.,  42  times ;  the  remainder,  numbering  29,  being 
either  calm  or  variable.  The  most  prevalent  wind  is  S.W.,  which 
during  the  past  year  blew  on  108  days  out  of  the  365.  It  is  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  wind  in  November,  December,  and  January 
that  the  mildness  of  our  winters  is  chiefly  due. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Bruce  of  Dalshangai)  for  the  following 
note  of  observations  taken  during  1889  at  Dalahangan,  in  the 
parish  of  Carsphaim,  which  is  about  500  feet  above  sea  level. 
Temperatore — highest,  in  June  79*5  deg;  lowest,  in  March,  14 
deg ;  range,  65*5  deg. ;  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  45*9.  Rain- 
fall— ^rainiest  month,  December,  6*07  in. ;  driest,  June,  0*73  in. 
Total  for  year,  44*50  in. 

n.    Notice  of  Antiquities  found  in  Dumfriesshire  y  and  now  Preserved 

in  the  National  Museum  in  Edtnlmrgh     By  GEORGE  F. 

Black,  Ph.D. 

In  describing  the  objects  and  implements  from  Dumfriesshire 

in  the  Xational  Museum  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them  in  the 

order  of  their  antiquity.     According  to  this  arrangement  the 

implements  of  flint  and  stone  are  the  first  to  be  described. 

The  implements  of  flint,  stone,  and  bronze  found  in  Dumfries- 
shire and  now  in  the  National  Museum  are  few  compared  with  the 
number  from  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  as,  for 
example,  Wigtownshire.*  Nevertheless,  the  specimens,  such  as 
they  are,  are  interesting  and  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  compara- 
tive archaeology. 

STONE  IMPLEMENTS. 

1.  Axes, — Axehead,  or  celt  of  felstone,  6J  inches  in  length, 
by  three  inches  across  the  widest  part  at  the  cutting  edge,  which 
is  of  obUque  form.  The  sides  are  flat,  and  the  cutting  edge  is 
slightly  fractured  on  each  face.  The  obliquity  of  the  cutting  edge 
is  supposed  by  some  archaeologists  to  be  due  to  resharpening.  This 
axehead  was  found  at  Dinwoodie  Green,  and  was  added  to  the 
Museum  by  purchase.  An  axe  of  the  rare  type,  with  sharp  sides, 
was  discovered  in  blowing  up  some  large  stones,  possibly  those  of 
a  dolmen,  at  Mains,  near  Dumfries,  in  1779,  and  is  described  in 
the  Archaologia  (vol  vii.,  p.  414)  as  of  "  fine  granite  stone,  highly 
polished,  9  inches  long,  4^  broad  at  one  end,  tapering  to  the  other, 
its  thickness  in  the  middle  %  of  an  inch,  and  quite  sharp  at  the 
edges  all  round."  t 

n.  Wedge-shaped  Hammers. — About  the  year  1840,  Mr 
Graham,  of  the  farm  of  Westhills,  near  the  Solway,  took  down  an 

•  The  great  abundance  of  the  specimens  from  Wigtownshire  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  sandhills  of  Glenluce,  like  those  at  Gulbin,  Elginshire, 
occapy  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  flint  implement  manufactory. 

t  Quoted  by  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implemented  p.  97, 
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old  wall,  which  was  said  to  have  stood  upwards  ot  two  hundrei 
years,  and  the  hammer  here  described  was  found  embedded  in  r 
The  hammer  h  of  whinstone,  and  measures  11 J  inches  in  lengtl 
by  4J  inches  across  the  widest  part  at  the  butt  end,  tapering  t-o 
point  at  the  other,  and  is  2  J  inches  in  thickness.  A  hafb-hole  ha 
been  perforated  through  the  flat  face  at  about  3  inches  from  th 
butt  end. 

A  hammer  of  greenstone,  10  inches  in  length,  by  4  J  inches  i 
breadth  and  3  inches  in  thickness,  was  found  at  Kirk  of  Dunscort 
aTid  presented  to  the  National  Museum  in  1827.  It  is  a  finel] 
made  specimen,  with  a  broad  rounded  butt  gradually  tapering  to 
sharp  cutting  edge  at  the  other  extremity.  It  weighs  6i  lbs.  Th 
haft-hole  is  2  inches  in  diameter  on  the  outside,  narrowing  to  1 
inch  in  the  middle  of  the  thickness. 

The  third  and  last  specimen  is  of  whinstone,  7^  inches  i 
length,  by  3  inches  in  breadth  and  2J  inches  in  thickness,  and  i 
un symmetrical  in  form.  The  haft-hole  is  2  inches  in  diameter  o 
the  outside,  narrowing  to  one  inch  in  the  middle  of  the  thicknesa 

Several  fine  specimens  of  these  implements  are  in  the  collet 
tion  of  the  late  Dr  Grierson  at  Thornhill,  and  have  been  briefl 
described  by  me  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  c 
Scotland,  Vol.  X.  (New  Series),  pp.  374,  375. 

A  large  and  characteristic  specimen  of  this  type  of  implemer 
was  found  on  the  site  of  a  lake  dwelling  in  the  Loch  of  Friar 
Carse,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietor  of  the  plaw 
It  is  of  hard  whinstone,  10  inches  in  length,  by  5  inches  in  greates 
breadth  and  nearly  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  has  been  seven 
times  figured.* 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  archaeology  that  this  type  c 
implement  is  much  more  common  in  the  south  than  in  the  norti 
of  Scotland.  Ayr,  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Dumfries  are  th 
four  shires  in  which  they  are  found  in  greatest  number. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  there  is  a  fin< 
specimen  of  a  hammer  of  a  type  peculiar  to  Shetland  and  th< 
extreme  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  i 
wall  at  Dumfries,  and  is  the  largest  specimen  of  the  type  known  t< 
me  to  have  been  found  in  Scotland.     It  measures  5  inches  ii 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  AntiquarieH  of  Scotland^  Vol.  IV.,  Nei 
Series,  p.  76  ;  Munro,  Scottish  Lake  Dwellings,  p.  156,  and  Lake  Dinellingsc 
Mttropty  p.  't40  ;  Ariclerson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Timcsy  Second  Series,  p.  SI' 
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length,  by  2|  inches  in  breadth  and  1 J  inch  in  thickness,  present- 
ing in  the  cross  section  a  flattened  oval  The  shaft-hole  is 
partially  perforated  from  each  face,  and  is  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
edges,  which  are  rounded  instead  of  sharp.  The  implement  has 
therefore  in  all  probability  been  intended  for  a  weapon  instead  of 
a  tool. 

in.  Quern, — A  Quern,  consisting  of  an  upper  stone  20 
inches  in  diameter  and  a  lower  stone  21  inches  in  diameter,  both 
of  quartz,  found  in  a  peat  bog  at  Canobie,  and  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  in  1863.  The  upper  stone  has  three  small 
socket-holes  for  the  handle  on  its  upper  face. 

IV.  Carved  Stone  Bali, — A  ball  of  felspathic  greenstone,  2f 
inches  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  six  projecting  circular  discs, 
is  stated  by  Dr  (now  (Sir)  Daniel  Wilson  to  have  been  "  found 
near  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  way  which 
runs  through  Dumfriesshire  on  its  north- 
em  from  Carlisle."    While  the  large  per- 
forated hammers  already  described  are 
common  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and 
rare  in  the  northern  counties,  exactly  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  these  stone  balls. 
The  only  other  south  country  specimens 
known  to  me  is  an  imperfect  one  found 
%.  i.^Carvtd  Stone  Ball     j^  jgge  on  the  farm  of  Stelloch,  Glasser- 
um/ness  xre.       ^^^  Wigtownshire,  and  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  and  a  fine  one  of  white 
qaartz,  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  six  projecting  discs,  found  in 
Cree  Moss,  Wigtownshire,  and  now  in  the  Thornhill  Museum.    In 
the  north-eastern  counties,  especially  in  Aberdeenshire,  they  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers.     Only  one  specimen  is  known  to 
me  to  have  been  found  outside  Scotland,  namely,  the  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Ballymena, 
County  Antrim,  in  1850.     In  all  probability  this  specimen  may 
really  be  a  Scotch  one  carried  over,  lost  and  afterwards  found  in 
the  place  mentioned.    The  Dumfriesshire  specimen  is  shown  in 
fig.  I,  and  has  also  been  figured  elsewhere.* 

•  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  1876,  p.  39  ;  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals  of 
Scotland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  195  ;  Evans'  Ancient  Stmie  Implements,  p.  376  ;  Proceed- 
%«  of  the  Society  of  AntiquariaiiM  of  Scotland,  Vol.  XL,  p.  .36  ;  Anderson, 
^<^a.nd  in  Pagan  Tij/ietf  First  Series,  p.  169. 
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V,  Whorls, — Until  recently  there  was  only  one  whorl  from 
Dumfriesshire  in  the  national  collection,  which  was  found  at  Moss- 
peeble.  It  is  formed  of  claystone,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and 
differs  somewhat  from  the  usual  form  of  whorl  in  being  spherical 
shaped.  In  February  last  (1889)  other  six  specimens,  all  found  at 
Mouswald,  were  added  to  the  national  collection  by  donation. 
Five  are  of  sandstone,  and  the  sixth  is  of  claystone.  The  largest  is 
2^^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  1^  inch.  One  is  orna- 
mented on  each  face  with  incised  lines  radiating  from  the  spindle 
hole.     The  others  are  unomamented. 

VL  Arrow  and  Spear  Heads. — An   arrow-head   of  greyish 
flint,  found  at  Gretna,  and  presented  to  the  National  Museum  in 
1877,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  collection.     It 
is  of  the  variety  with  barbs  and  stem,  and 
measures  l^^^  inch  in  length.    The  stem  is  broad 
and  is  convex  at  the  end.     The  apertures  be- 
tween the  barbs  and  stem  are  most  carefully 
made,  and  the  ends  of  the  barbs  slant  from  the 
inner  side  outward  and  forward.     Through  an 
oversight  on  Dr  Anderson's  part,   this  arrow- 
head is  described  as  from  Glenluce,  Wigtown- 
Fig.2,^FiintArroxi'iu(id,  shirc.     It  is  showu  full  sizc  in  figure   2,   and 
with  barb  and  stem,  \^^  ^Iso  been  figured  elsewhere,  t 

Another  barbed  and  stemmed  arrow-head  of 
grey  flint,  also  found  at  Gretna,  is  imperfect,  one  of  the  barbs 
being  broken  off. 

A  third  arrow-head,  also  of  the  barbed  and  stemmed  t3rpe, 
found  at  Eiggmoor,  has  apparently  accompanied  an  interment,  as 
it  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  There  is  little 
secondary  working  on  either  face,  and  one  of  the  barbs  has  been 
broken  ofi'. 

A  fine  spear-head  of  the  barbed  and  stemmed  type  is  also  in 
the  Museum.  It  measures  2|  inches  in  length,  and  shows  some 
minute  secondary  working  on  the  faces.  The  stem  is  broad, 
st[uare-ended,  and  the  barbs  are  worked  to  fine  points,  one  being  a 
little  longer  than  the  other.  It  was  found  at  Grainhead,  Gretna 
Green. 

A  large  lozenge-shaped  spear-head  of  light  grey  flint,  which 
was  said  to  have  also  been  found  at  Gretna  Green,  is  in  the 


^ 


f  Scotland  %n  Pagan   Times,   Second    Series,   p.    358,   fig.    358 ;    and 
Procttdlwjn  o/ifm  Society  of  Aiitiqiuirian^  of  Scotland,  Vol.  XII.,  |)age  270. 
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collection.  In  form  and  material  this  specimen  so  closely  resembles 
a  common  Irish  type  that  I  have  doubts  about  its  being  Scotch. 
It  measures  3^  inches  in  length,  and  has  been  formed  from  a  large 
flake  of  almost  even  thickness,  with  a  smooth  fracture  on  each  face, 
thus  rendering  surface  chipping  unnecessary.  The  edges,  however, 
are  finely  worked.  This  specimen  stands  alone  among  the  Scottish 
specimens  in  the  Museum  both  as  regards  form,  size,  and  material, 
but  is  matched  by  many  from  Ireland  which  are  in  the  collection. 

BRONZE  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  commonest  and  best  known  implements  of  the  Bronze 
Age  in  Scotland  are  (1)  the  axes,  which  are  divided  according  to 
form,  into  (a)  flat,  (d)  flanged,  (c)  winged,  (d)  socketed  ;  (2)  daggers 
and  rapier-shaped  blades  ;  (3)  javelin,  lance,  and  spear  heads ;  and 
(4)  leaf-shaped  swords. 

The  flat  axes  are  looked  upon  by  all  archasologists  as  the 
earliest,  and  are  considered  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  form  of 
the  earlier  stone  axe.  The  flanged  axe  holds  a  position  midway 
between  the  flat  and  the  winged  varieties,  in  many  instances 
resembling  the  latter  so  much  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  them.  Many  of  the  flanged  and  most  of  the  winged 
axes  are  further  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  transverse  stop- 
ridge,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  implements 
entering  too  far  into  its  handle  when  in  use. 

The  winged  axes,  which  are  often  called  palstaves^  differ  from 
those  of  the  second  variety  only  in  having  "  shorter  flanges,  com- 
bined with  a  greater  amount  of  lateral  expansion."  Many  of  these 
winged  axes  are  further  provided  with  a  loop  on  one  side  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  blade. 

The  socketed  axes,  or  those  which  are  cored  to  receive  the 
handle,  are  with  good  reason  considered  to  be  the  latest  form  of 
all.  This  variety  is  rarely  found  without  a  loop  at  one  side  for 
greater  security  in  attachment  to  the  handle.  Dr  John  Evans,  our 
highest  authority  on  bronze  implements,  speaking  of  the  evolution 
of  the  forms  of  axes,  says  :  "  A  gradual  development  can  be  traced 
from  the  flat  celt,  through  those  with  flanges  and  wings,  to  the 
palstave  form,  with  the  wings  hammered  over  so  as  to  constitute 
two  semi-circular  sockets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  blade ;  while  on 
certain  of  the  socketed  celts  flanges  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
palstaves  have  been  cast  by  way  of  ornament  on  the  sides,  and  what 
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was  thus  originally  a  necessity  in  construction  has  survived  as 
superfluous  decoration.'*  ♦ 

I.  Bronze  Axes. — Dumfriesshire  is  unrepresented  in  tl 
national  collection  by  either  the  flat  or  the  socketed  varieties,  the 
being  only  one  flanged  specimen  and  three  of  the  winged  typ 
The  flanged  example  is  a  very  fine  specimen,  and  measures  \ 
inches  in  length.  The  lower  part  of  each  face  below  the  sto 
ridge  is  ornamented  with  narrow  vertical  grooves,  and  the  out 
sides  of  the  flanges  are  ornamented  with  a  cable  pattern,  similar 
another  flanged  axe  found  near  Perth  and  figured  on  page  60 


Fiff.  L— Winged  Ax€  qf 
Rrmizc^  found  at 

Fi{f.  S-  Flanged  Axe  qf  Bronze,  omamenUd,  Canobic. 

Found  at  Aiypleijarth, 

Dr  Evans'  work  already  quoted.  The  Dumfriesshire  specimei 
which  was  found  at  Applegarth,  is  shown  in  figure  3,  and  has  ah 
been  figured  elsewhere,  t 

A  winged  axe  found  at  Birrenswark  measures  5  inches  i 
length  by  2  inches  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  cutting  edg 
which  is  semi-circular  in  form.  The  wings  are  of  lozenge  fom 
and  the  stop-ridge  on  each  face  is  imperfect  through  a  flaw  in  tl 
casting.     The  bronze  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

*  Ancient  Bronze  ImpUmeiUHy  p.  107. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  60! 
Evane,  oj).  cit.,  p.  60;  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  Second  Seric 
p.  196. 
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The  second  winged  axe  was  found  at  Ganobie,  and  measures 
^  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  across  the  cutting  edge,  which  is 
semi-circQlar  like  the  Birrenswark  specimen.  The  wings  are 
iriangolar  in  form  and  are  slightly  bent  over  the  faces  toward 
each  other.  There  is  no  stop-ridge,  and  the  butt  is  imperfect 
on  one  side.  This  axe  is  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland^  Vol.  VII.,  New  Series,  p.  163,  and  the 
illustration  is  here  reproduced  as  figure  4. 

The  third  and  last  specimen  was  found  at  Mouswald,  and 
measures  4^  inches  in  length  by  If  inch  across  the  cutting  edge. 
The  wings  are  of  lozenge  form  with  rounded  angles,  the  butt  is 
slightly  imperfect,  and  there  is  no  stop-ridge. 

n.  Dagger, — Of  the  tjrpe  of  weapon  known  as  dagger,  the 
National  Museum  possesses  a  very  fine  example  which  was  found 

near  Gretna.  It  measures  7  inches  in 
length  by  2  inches  across  the  widest 
part  of  the  handle  plate.  The  blade 
is  fluted  at  the  edge,  and  is  strength- 
ened by  a  slightly  raised  ridge  along 
the  centre  on  each  side.  This  blade 
has  been  attached  to  a  handle  of  wood, 
bone,  horn,  or  ivory,  by  two  rivets, 
also  of  bronze,  each  ^^  inch  in  length, 
both  of  which  are  still  in  place.  Tliis 
dagger  is  shown  on  a  scale  of  one  half 
in  figure  5,  and  has  also  been  figured 
elsewhere.  * 

III.  Rapier  Blade, — A  rapier 
blade  of  bright  yellow  bronze  is  also 
in  the  national  collection.  It  measures 
lOf  inches  in  length,  but  a  piece  about 
I  inch  in  length  has  been  broken  oflf 
the  point.  The  breadth  of  the  widest 
part  of  the  butt  is  2|  inches,  and  the 
base  is  pierced  for  two  rivets,  which 
have  been  lost.  These  rapier  blades 
hold  an  immediate  position  between  the 
dagger-blade  already  described  and  the 


%.  S.—Doffffer  of  Brome,  with 
Rivets,  /<mnd  near  Gretna. 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II.,  New- 
Series,  p.  97  ;  and  in  Dr  Anderson's  Scotland  in  Pof/an  Times,  Second  Series, 
P176. 
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leaf- shaped  swords,  though  some  archaeologists  have  suggested  their 
use  as  spear-heads.  This  specimen  was  found  at  Fairholm,  Locker- 
erbie,  and  is  very  similar  to  one  found  at  Coveney,  near  Downham 
Hithe,  Cambridgeshire,  figured  on  p.  249  of  Dr  Evans*  work. 

Three  fine  specimens  of  rapier  blades,  all  found  at  Kirk- 
gunzeon,  8f,  14  J,  and  15f  inches  in  length,  are  in  the  Thomhill 
Museum. 

IV.  Sword. — The  only  other  weapon  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  the 
national  collection  is  a  portion  of  a  bronze  leaf-shaped  sword,  now- 
only  10^  inches  in  length.  It  is  imperfect  at  both  ends,  but  the 
handle  end  shows  two  rivet  holes  in  each  wing  and  the  side  of 
another  in  the  handle  plate  at  the  point  of  fracture.  When  perfect 
this  sword  would  have  been  about  21  or  22  inches  in  length.  No 
precise  locality  is  attached  to  it. 

V.  Caldron, — A  caldron,  formed  of  thin  sheet  bronze,  found 
in  Whitehills  Moss,  Lochmaben,  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
national  collection  by  purchase.  It  measures  13 J  inches  in 
diameter  across  the  mouth,  and  15  inches  across  the  widest  part  at 
the  middle,  and  is  8^  inches  in  height.  The  rim  is  gone,  but  its 
presence  is  attested  by  several  rivet  holes  round  the  mouth  of  the 
caldron. 

A  caldron  of  similar  form  to  the  one  just  described,  but  slightly 
larger,  was  found  not  long  since  at  Kyleokin,  Skye,  and  is  figured 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland ^  Vol.  VII., 
New  Series,  page  311. 

Another  one  of  somewhat  similar  form,  25  inches  in  diameter, 
and  18  inches  in  height,  which  was  found  in  Carlingwark  Loch, 
Kelton,  Kirkcudbright,  contained  a  large  number  of  tools,  such  as 
hammers,  chisels,  saws,  &c.,  of  iron.  It  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  along  with  its  contents. 

These  caldrons  are  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  Bronze  or 
beginning  of  the  early  Iron  Age. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain,  archaeologists 
are  agreed  in  assigning  its  origin  to  between  1500  and  1200  years 
B.C.,  from  which  date  it  continued  till  about  the  third  or  fourth 
century  B.C.,  when  iron  appears  to  have  become  known. 
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\ 
6M  of  February,  1890. 

Eev.  William  Andson  in  the  Chair. 
New  Members. — Mrs  Maxwell  Witham  and  Miss  Maud  Max- 
well Witham  of  KirkconneL 

Z>^«a/iV?w.— Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  (Febraary  to  June,  1889) ;  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  Toronto,  for  October,  1889. 

Communications. 
I.     Notes  on  Birds,     By  Mr  John  Corrie. 
I  hare  to  report  two  noteworthy  additions  to  my  ornitho- 
logical list  for  the  parish  of  Glencairn,  viz. :  (1)  The  Great  Snipe 
(Scolopax  Major) ;    (2)    The    Spotted    Crake    {Crex    Porzana\ 
Neither  of  these  species  would  appear  to  be  very  common  in 
Scotland.     Morris,  while  recording  the  Spotted  Crake  for  Dum- 
fri^shire,  says  that  the  species  is  a  very  local  one,  and  in  his 
notice  of  the  Great  Snipe  he  gives  no  nearer  localities  than 
Orkney  on  the  one  hand  and  Northumberland  on  the  other.     It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  both  birds  occur  sparingly  throughout 
our  counties,  more  particularly,  I  would  imagine,  the  county  of 
Kirkcudbright,  where  the  lochs  are  numerous  and  of  a  character  in 
keeping  with  the  tastes  of  such  birds.     The  Dabchick,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  continues  to  nest  in  the  parish.     Last  year  the  birds  were 
subjected  to  so  much  annoyance  by  some  boys  that  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  see  them  forsake  the  locality.      This  summer  they 
nested  as  usual,  however,  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  succeeded 
in  rearing  a  brood  in  safety.     A  new  nesting  locality  for  the  Red- 
shank has  been  discovered  in  Stroanshalloch  Loch,  a  remote  nook 
where  the  birds  may  be  considered   secure.    The  Goldfinch,  a 
species  that  has  long  been  scarce  in  the  district,  would  appear  to 
be  again  becoming  common.      Several  small  flocks  have  been 
observed  this  winter,  and  individuals  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  increase  will  not  tempt  the  bird-catchers 
to  a  renewal  of  their  ignoble  craft     The  present  season,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  a  remarkably  mild  one,  and  the  birds  as  was  to  be 
expected    have  been  greatly  influenced  thereby.    The  Common 
and  Black-headed  Gulls,  for  instance,  which  visit  us  but  rarely  at 
this  season,  may  be  seen  daily.     The  Grey  Wagtail  has  also  been 
observed,  although  only  once.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Brambling 
Finch,  a  bird  which  never  fails  to  visit  us  in  severe  weather,  has 
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been  conspicuously  absent.  The  Raven  has  been  seen  once.  Birds 
of  prey  have  been  even  scarcer  than  usual.  Speaking  of  birds  of 
prey,  I  am  disposed  to  claim  for  Glencairn  the  honour  of  having 
contained  the  last  Dumfriesshire  "  Gled  "  or  Kite  (Mt'/vus  Regalis)^ 
The  year  of  its  death  would  be  1869  or  1870. 

11.     The  Balance  of  Nature  in  Regard  to  Our  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  J.  J.  Armistead. 
In  the  course  of  this  paper,  Mr  Armistead  said  that  interfer- 
ence with  the  balance  of  nature  was  a  matter  which  required  a 
considerable  amount  of  consideration.  After  an  allusion  to  the 
rabbit  pest  in  the  antipodes,  Mr  Armistead  pointed  out  that  the 
killing  of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  so  disturbing  the  balance 
of  nature,  cleared  away  many  enemies  of  rats,  &c.,  and  thus  left 
these  in  abundance.  Undoubtedly,  where  man  thoughtlessly- 
interfered  with  nature's  balance  the  result  probably  meant  loss  to 
himself,  but  where  thoughtfully  done  the  result  was  profitable. 
He  alluded  with  satisfaction  to  the  introduction  of  trout  from  this 
country  and  America  into  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  New  Zealand, 
and  then  went  on  to  say  that  in  many  cases  man  had  inadvertently 
or  of  necessity  interfered  with  the  balance  of  nature  as  far  as 
regarded  our  fisheries.  Instances  of  this  would  be  found  in  the 
alteration  of  the  flow  of  water,  and  its  pollution,  as  well  as  the 
draining  of  hills,  the  latter  practice  cutting  off  nature's  supplies  for 
dry  weather.  The  drainage  of  the  hills  had  undoubtedly  affected 
our  rivers  very  materially,  and  every  practical  fish-culturist  had 
become  assured  of  that  fact.  Many  large  streams  flowed  into  the 
Solway,  for  instance,  carrying  into  it  rain  and  snow  water  from  a 
district  ten  times  as  big  as  the  Solway  itself,  which,  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  Solway,  had  a  very  material  effect  upon  its 
waters.  The  North  Sea  contained  a  great  number  of  fish,  because 
it  also  contained  immense  quantities  of  other  marine  creatures,  such 
as  Crustacea,  worms,  mollusca,  echinoderms,  &c.  For  the  young* 
fish  which  had  been  recently  hatched,  the  presence  of  small  micro- 
scopic organisms  in  very  large  numbers  was  of  vital  importance. 
At  the  very  time  when  fish  left  their  eggs  the  sea  was  full  of  young 
Crustacea,  mussels,  and  echinoderms,  so  that  the  little  fishes  inhaled 
as  it  were  with  the  water  they  breathed  large  numbers  of  these 
exceedingly  minute  creatures.  After  a  description  of  the  effect  of 
partially-drained  lakes,  Mr  Armistead  alluded  to  the  work  that 
could  be  done  towards  training  fish  to  rise  to  the  different  flies.     lie 
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himself  had  at  his  place  introduced  a  sort  of  training  school,  and 
tried  experiments  with  food  which  would  float  on  the  surface  of 
the   water,  or,  at  all  events,  not  sink  very  deep.     Mr  Armistead, 
speaking  of  shad  hatching  in  America,  quoted  a  Mr  Worth  on  the 
subject,  who  said  that  the  great  success  achieved  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  fish  demonstrated  what  could  be  done  with  many  other 
valuable  fish.     The  success  of  the  shad-hatching  work  carried  on 
by  the  United  States  Fishery  Commission  had  been  proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.     At  first  the  fishermen  were  rather  inclined 
to  oppose  the  work,  but  now  they  were  willing  helpers,  and  the 
shad  fisheries,  which  showed  a  great  falling-off  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of   the   work,  had  since  wonderfully  improved,  and 
showed  an  increase  in  the  "  take  "  each  year.     The  evidence,  too, 
which  was  very  voluminous,  was  conclusive  as  to  the  successful 
operations  of  the  Commission.     There  were  rivers  where  shad  had 
never  before  been  seen,  and  now,  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  arti- 
ficial propagation,  they  were  teeming  with  shad.     Going  on  to 
speak  of  disease  among  fish,  Mr  Armistead  said  where  fungus 
existed  it  was  impossible  to  exterminate  it,  but  it  might  be  pre- 
vented from  attacking  fish  by  antiseptic  treatment.     The  problem 
of    fungus   epidemics    was  a   difficult    one.      The   fungus   was 
always  present,  but  only  occasionally  in  an  epidemic  form,  and 
fish  could  live  happily  in  affected  rivers.     He  was  much  indebted 
to  Mr  Allan  P.  Swan,  of  Bushmills,  County  Antrim,  for  the  results 
of  his  interesting  investigations  in  this  matter.     Mr  Swan  said,  and 
be  agreed  with  him,  that  the  condition  of  health  in  fishes  has  much 
to  do  with  the  fungus  disease.     The  first  consequences  of  a  low 
vitality   might  be  a  slow  or  imperfect  excretion  and  epidermic 
foimation.     Sickly  fish  were  attacked,  and  many  of  the  fish  which 
died  in  our  rivers  were  no  doubt  the  legitimate  food  of  the  fungus, 
and  one  of  its  chief  means  of  propagation  during  the  cold  winter 
weather  when  development  was  not  so  rapid.     The  purest  water 
was  as  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fungus  as  any  other,  and  pollu- 
tions were  unfavourable  to  fungus,  as  the  chemicals  in  these  pollu- 
tions were  apt  to  destroy  the  fungus.     The  life  history  of  the 
fmigus  had  been  well  worked  out,  and  they  now  knew  probably  as 
much  about  it  as  was  at  all  necessary,  and  any  points  left  un- 
ravelled could  easily  be  worked  out  to  the  smallest  detail  with  time 
and  patience.     He  thought  this  could  not,  however,  be  said  of  the 
salmon,  and  it  was  the  missing  link  in  the  life  history  of  the  fish 
that  required  all  the  energies  of  both  scientists  and  practical  men 
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to  elucidate  the  matter  as  was  deserving*  of  it.  Until  this  couk 
done  we  might  and  would  go  on  floundering  in  the  mire.  "^ 
was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  by  judiciously  interfering  with 
Imlance  of  nature  a  vast  amount  of  profit  might  accrue  to  the  ] 
sessors  of  our  fisheries.  It  was  like  a  valuable  mine  of  we 
iinworked. 


1th  of^  March,  1890. 
Major  BoWDEN  in  the  Chair. 
New  Member, — Mr  Robert  Maxwell  Witham  of  Kirkconn 
Donations. — Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Soci< 
Annual  Report  of  the  Belfast  Field  Club ;  Report  of  the  Berw 
shire  Naturalists'  Club  ;  Bulletin  on  the  English  Sparrow  in  Nc 
America  and  North  American  Fauna,  from  the  United   Sti 
Board  of  Agriculture.     The  Transcription  of  Edgar  s  Histor 
Dumfries  from  the  Riddell  MS.  was  also  handed  in. 

Communications. 
I.     The  Succession  oj  Plant  Life  upon  the  Earth,     By  Mi 
Peter  Gray. 
After  a  brief  exposition  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  deposit 
of  the  sedimentary  rock  strata  in  which  the  remains  of  previoi 
existing  plants  and  animals  are  found,  the  author  enumera 
their  principal  sub-divisions  and  defined  the  four  life  periods 
which  they  have  been  further  arranged,  namely,  the  Azoic  (w 
out  life),  the  Palaeozoic  (ancient  life),  the  Mesozoic  (middle  h 
H  and  the  Kainozoic   (new   life).      There  were   no  dates  in 

geological  record,  and,  as  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  in 
laying  down  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,   there   was  the   wic 
diversity  of  opinion.     Physicists,  judging  from  the  rate  of  coo] 
of  the  globe,  and  other  data,  were  unwilling  to  place   the  t 
when  it  was  possible  for  plants  to  exist  upon  it  much  farther  b 
than  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  years.     On  the  other  ha 
some  geologists  asked  for  at  least  six  hundred  millions.     Of 
shortest  of  these  periods,  however,   we  could  no  more  fom 
competent  conception  than  we  could  of  eternity.    Proceeding  t 
to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  sedimentary  deposits,  from 
earliest  upwards,  the  author  stated  that   though   no   fossils 
been  discovered  in  those  of  the  Azoic  period,   yet  the   imme 
([uantity  of  carbon,  in  the  form  of  graphite  or  plumbago,  occun 
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in  them,  miglit  reasouably  be  taken  to  indicate  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  plant  life,  as  we  knew  of  no  other  source  of  unoxidised 
carbon  than  what  is  furnished  by  plants.     Passing  onwards  to  the 
Palaeozoic  peiiod,  it  was  shown  that,  to  its  close,  the  only  vegetable 
remains  that  had  been  discovered  were  those  of  plants  allied  to 
the  humble  club-mosses  of  the  present  day,  then,  however,  assum- 
ing the  dimensions  of  lofty  trees,  other  gigantic  plants  related  to 
the  equiseta  or  horsetails,  ferns  in  innumerable  s})ecies,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  flowering  plants  (gymnosperms)  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  pine  and  yew.       The   characteristic    vegetation  of  the 
Palaeozoic  period  died  out  in  the  Permian   formation,  and  the 
ilora  of  the    early   Mesozoic  was  at  first  transitional,  although 
there  was  no  great  advance.    However,  about  the  end  of  the  latter 
period,  whether  from  a  gap  in  the  record,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
there  appeared  a  sudden  and  wonderful  incoming  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  the  existing  genera, 
so  that  the  aspect  of  the  flora  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  present 
day,  though   it  was  much   more  varied,   and   cryptogams    and 
gymnospermous  phanerogams  sank  into  the  subordinate  position 
they  now  occupy.     This  has  been  justly  described  as  the  true 
Edenic  period  of  the  earth's  history,   when  the  dry  land  was 
clad,  perhaps  from  the  very  Pole,  at  least  from  the  latitudes  of 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  with  an  exuberant  growth  of  foliage, 
flower,  and  fruit,  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  uniformity  of 
temperature  throughout  the  globe.     It  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  successive  vegetable  forms  which  have  from  time  to  time  over- 
spread the  earth's  surface  appear  to  have  originated  within  the 
polar  circle,   and  this  might  now  be  regarded  as  established. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  the  land,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  at  least,  continued  to  increase,   and   was 
tenanted  by  the  "  noblest  vegetation  and  the  grandest   forms  of 
mammalian  life  the  earth  ever  witnessed."     But  towards  its  close 
a  gradual  refrigeration  set  in — the  "  great  ice  age  "  was  approach- 
ing.   Slowly,  but  surely,  the  ice  and  snow  which  formed  in  the  now 
frozen  zone  spread  downwards,   until  even  within  the  tropics 
glaciers  filled  the  mountain  valleys,  and  the  rich  and  multiform 
Tertiary  flora    was    either    destroyed    or    driven    towards    the 
equatorial  region.     This  wintry  period  having  at  length  come  to 
an  end,  the  exiled  plants  straggled  back  to  their  native  soil,  a  sadly 
diminished  band.     The  thick-ribbed  ice  that  burdened  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  polar  and  temperate  zones  did  not,  they  might  be 
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sure,  pass  away  without  great  disturbance,  probably,  in  melting, 
raising  the  level  of  the  ocean  at  least  1000  feet,  perhaps  causing  a 
shifting  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  certainly  overwhelming 
much  of  the  previously  existing  solid  land.  From  the  glacial  period 
to  the  present  time  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  species  either 
of  plants  or  animals,  except  that  some  of  both  have  become 
extinct.  In  conclusion,  the  author  said  that  he  had  not  referred 
to  the  genesis  of  the  various  forms  of  plant  life,  extinct  or  existing. 
There  was,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  little  in  plant  history, 
as  at  present  elucidated,  to  support  the  evolutionary  hypothesis. 
Still,  in  the  main,  there  had  been  an  advance  in  plants,  as  iu 
animals,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  elaborate  structure.  In  the 
great  plan  of  Providence  that  was  an  abiding  feature — 

"  From  lower  to  higher,  from  simple  to  complete, 
This  is  the  pathway  of  the  eternal  feet.     .     . 
This  is  the  solemn  lesson  of  all  time, 
This  is  the  teaching  of  the  voice  sublime." 

II.  Notes  from  Original  Sources  on  the  Erection  of  the  Burns 
Mausoleum  and  the  Origin  of  the  Dumfries  Burns  Club, 
By  Mr  James  R.  Wilson. 
The  paper  was  compiled  from  the  minute  book  of  the  Mauso- 
leum Committee,  of  which  Dr  Grierson's  father  (Mr  Wm.  Grierson 
of  Baitford)  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan  of  Ruth  well  were  secre- 
taries, and  from  numerous  letters  from  the  celebrities  of  that  time 
found  among  the  effects  of  Dr  Grierson,  Thornhill,  which  letters 
Mr  Wilson  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  meeting.  A  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  the  "  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Scottish 
bard,  Robert  Burns,"  Mr  Wilson  said,  was  held  in  the  George  Inn, 
Dumfries,  on  16th  December,  1813,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  measure  of  opening  a  subscription  for  erecting  a 
Mausoleum  over  his  remains — John  Sjrme  of  Ryedale  in  the  chair. 
It  was  reported  to  the  meeting  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  had 
signified  their  approbation  of  the  measure,  and  it  was  thereafter 
agreed  to  form  a  Committee,  and  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  6th 
January  following.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  General  Dunlop, 
M.P.,  son  of  Mrs  Dunlop,  of  Dunlop,  the  poet's  friend,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  it  was  intimated  that  a  large  number  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  highly  approved  of  opening  a  public  subscrip- 
tion for  the  purpose.  A  large  and  influential  Committee  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  formed,  and  also  a  special  Committee 
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with  Dr  Duncan,  Dumfries,  as  convener.  The  raising  of  subscrip- 
tions, Mr  Wilson  said,  had  apparently  been  gone  about  in  a  most 
energetic  manner,  and  he  proceeded  to  read  the  following  letter 
written  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Walter  Scott  to  the  secretaries 
from  Edinburgh  on  14th  January,  1814  : — 

I  am  favoured  with  your  packet  enclosiug  proposals  for  erecting  by 
sobecription  a  mouumeut  to  the  memory  of  Bums,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  testifying  my  high 
veneration  for  the  Ayrshire  Bard.  My  society  is  very  limited,  but  I 
hope  to  get  some  subscriptions,  and  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
send  me  a  list  of  such  as  have  been  already  procured  that  I  may  have 
some  general  rule  for  assisting  my  friends,  for  I  have  observed  that  it  is 
often  advantageous  to  have  an  idea  of  what  would  be  thought  liberal 
and  handsome.  I  beg  you  will  put  my  name  down  for  ten  guineas,  without 
limiting  myself  to  that  sum,  however,  should  there  be  further  occasion. 
We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Mr  Stark,  the  only  architect  in  Scotland, 
as  I  greatly  fear,  who  could  have  given  a  plan  of  simplicity  and  dignity 
corresponding  to  the  genius  of  the  author.  I  presume  it  is  only  meant 
to  inclose,  not  to  alter  or  violate,  the  stone  which  Mrs  Bums  placed  over 
her  hasband.     The  situation  is  in  all  respects  highly  striking. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to  send  one  of  the  i)aper8  you  have  sent  me  to 
Mr  Constable,  the  bookseller  here,  whose  influence  is  considerable,  and 
opens  some  avenues  to  which  I  have  not  personally  any  access. 

Walter  Scott. 

Edinburgh,  14th  January,  1814. 

On  29th  of  same  month  the  poet's  brother  GUbert  wrote  to   Mr 
Grierson  from  Grant's  Braes  : — 

Grant's  Braes,  29th  January,  1814. 
I  received  yours  of  the  12th  inst.  covering  resolutions  of  a  meeting 
at  Dumfries  of  the  6th  curt.  You  will  readily  believe  that  I  was  much 
gratified  with  the  exertions  of  a  meeting  so  respectable  to  make  so  great 
a  public  testimony  of  their  regard  for  my  brother's  memory.  It  will 
readily  occur  to  every  gentleman  concerned  that  however  much  I  might 
be  inclined  it  is  a  matter  I  cannot  stir  or  be  seen  in,  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  aid  to  the  subscription  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. I  believe  my  brother  was  personally  known  to  David  Anderson, 
Esq.,  St.  Germains,  near  Tranent,  a  most  respectable  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  taste,  but  of  too  shy  and  delicate  a  cast  for  bringing  the  subscrip- 
tion much  forward.  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Alderstou,  near  Hadding- 
ton, was  in  India,  I  believe,  at  the  time  of  my  brother's  death,  and  has 
been  more  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  than  of  literary  taste,  in 
which  he  has  not  been  much  engaged,  but  I  have  heard  him  talk  empha- 
tically of  heaven-born  genius,  &c.  His  near  neighbour,  Robert  Veitch, 
Ettq.,  Hawthorubank,  is  himself  a  votary  of  the  muses,  and  sufliciently 
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enthusiastic,  but  as  he  has  a  large  family  and  his  circumstances  com 
[Kiratively  moderate,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  right  to  make  aii^ 
call  on  his  purat^.  Alexander  Houston,  Esq.  of  Clerkiugton,  M.P.  fo 
Glasgow  in  the  last  Parliament,  has  shewn  me  more  obliging  and  usefu 
attention  than  any  other  great  man  in  this  country,  but  though  hi 
subscription  will  not  be  wanting  if  applied  for,  yet,  I  suppose  he  woub 
not  like  to  solicit  subscriptions.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  mention  thea 
<,'outlemen  to  you  that  Mi*  Duncan  may  judge  how  far  it  will  Ije  prope 
to  apply  to  any  of  them.  A  Mr  Richardson,  merchant  in  North  Shieb 
once  left  a  letter  for  me  at  the  King's  Arms,  Dumfries,  inclosing  som 
poems  of  his  own.  As  I  had  many  communications  of  that  kind  fi*oi 
people  I  knew  nothing  of,  I  never  thought  of  taking  any  notice  of  theu 
I  liappeued  lately,  however,  to  meet  an  English  clergyman  who  is  inti 
inately  acquainted  with  Mr  Richardson,  who  spoke  in  high  terms  bot 
of  his  talents  and  worth,  and  that  he  had  risen  from  a  low  beginning  t 
considerable  eminence  and  success  in  life.  I  may  likewise  mention  t 
you  that  he  is  a  leading  member  of  a  Marygold  Society  in  North  ShieL 
1  should  think  him  a  person  very  likely  to  interest  himself  in  promotiu 
the  subscription. 

Gilbert  Burns. 

And  George  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  the  correspondent  of  Burr« 
wrote  to  Mr  Syme  of  Ryedale  of  date  10th  May  following  : — 

Edinburgh,  10th  May,  1814. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  find  that  there  is  now  a  cei 
tainty  of  a  monument  being  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  jx)< 
our  country  has  produced.  May  I  request  that  you  will  put  down  m 
name  for  five  guineas  1 

I  cannot  help  feeling  some  anxiety  that  a  design  should  be  obtaiue 
Avorthy  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  honourable  to  those  who  take  charg 
of  it.  This  will  depend  entirely  on  the  artist  to  whom  you  apply,  an 
*ti8  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  fix  upon  one  who  is  decided! 
eniiuent  for  invention,  knowledge,  and  classical  tfiste,  and  to  be  guide 
entirely  by  him.  For  if  gentlemen  get  various  designs  and  then  exercis 
their  own  judgment  upon  them,  the  chance  of  their  chusing  the  worst  i 
much  greater  than  that  they  would  chuse  the  best ;  for  this  obvioi 
reason — that  there  is  no  art  or  science  in  which  our  countrymen  are  s 
utterly  ignorant  as  that  of  architecture  or  sculpture.  The  fine  arts  d 
not  make  a  part  of  the  studies  either  of  our  men  of  fortune  or  of  thos 
educated  for  the  liberal  professions.  And  if  they  acquire  a  smatterin, 
of  knowledge  after  they  leave  the  University,  it  is  generally  so  superficia 
that  it  only  sei'ves  to  give  them  pretensions  and  to  mislead  them.  Evei 
those  who  live  by  the  profession  of  architecture  in  Scotland  are  notori 
(Hisly  uneducated  and  ignorant,  and  since  the  recent  death  of  the  triil; 
ingenious  Mr  Stark,  I  do  not  know  one  of  our  countrymen  who  deserve 
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the  name  of  an  architect.     If  there  are  any  whose  fame  has  not  reacho«1 
Edinburgh,  I  ask  their  pardon. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  you  to 
apply  for  a  design  is  Mr  Smirke,  R.  A.,  London,  an  eminent  painter  well 
known  to  every  amateur  of  the  fine  arts,  or  to  his  son,  the  architect  in 
London,  well  known  by  his  design  for  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  the  front 
of  which  is  worthy  to  have  stood  in  Athens. 

I  presume  the  design  for  Bums'  monument  will  be  architectural,  or 
chiefly  so  ;  whatever  there  may  be  of  sculpture  about  it  will,  I  should 
imagine,  consist  only  of  alto  or  basso  relievo.  Now,  the  Messrs  Smirke 
are,  of  all  the  artists  I  can  think  of,  the  most  com{)etent  to  give  you  a 
chaste,  classic,  and  noble  design,  in  whatever  style  the  fund  may  permit 
it  to  be  executed.  Sculpture,  I  believe,  even  in  bas  relief  is  very  expen- 
sive, and  if  the  fund  should  not  admit  of  a  monument  sufficiently  large 
to  be  a  striking  object,  and  of  much  ornament  from  the  sculptor  to  be 
superadded,  then  you  must  no  doubt  be  contented  to  have  the  one  with- 
out the  other,  or  with  the  less  of  it.  As  soon  as  you  have  ascertained 
the  total  amount  of  the  fund  you  should  state  it  to  Mr  Smirke  or  the 
artist  to  whom  you  apply.  Give  him  a  slight  drawing  to  show  the  eleva- 
tion and  form  of  the  ground  where  the  monument  is  to  be  built,  letting 
him  know  the  exact  price  of  building  per  cubic  foot  in  Dumfries  with 
the  b^  freestone,  and  ask  a  design  architectural  and  as  much  ornamental 
aa  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  the  fund  will  admit  of,  beseeching  him 
to  estimate  it  correctly,  and  not  to  let  you  begin  what  the  fund  will  not 
enable  you  to  finish,  an  error  into  which  we  Edinburghers  have  fallen 
most  grievously,  and  more  than  once,  as  our  unfinished  University  and 
Nelson's  Monument  do  testify. 

I  had  a  conversation  soon  after  the  lamented  death  of  Bums  with 
Mr  Smirke,  R.A.,  upon  the  very  subject  of  a  monument  to  the  poet. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  expressed  his  highest  admiration  of  his  genius 
and  writings,  said  he  would  be  happy  to  furnish  a  design,  and  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  profit  would  be  the  least  thing  he  should  have  in 
view.  And  I  remember  well  he  expressed  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  if 
any  respectable  character  on  'Change  in  London  would  take  charge  of  a 
jjubscription  paper  for  erecting  a  monument  to  Burns  and  set  about  it  in 
earnest,  he  would  get  many  hundred  pounds  in  two  or  three  days. 

What  would  you  think  of  writing  to  Sir  James  Shaw  or  any  other 
warm-hearted  Scotsman  on  this  subject  who  has  influence  among  those 
most  liberal  of  all  men,  the  London  merchants  ] 

If  you  write  to  Mr  Smirke  you  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  what 
I  have  said. 

G.  Thomson. 

Mr  Wilson  added  that  he  might  mention  a  fact  in  connection 
with  Thomson  which  was  not  generally  known.  In  a  letter  by  Dr 
Patrick  Neill,  Canonmills,  to  Mr  Grierson  of  date  4th  February, 
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1850,  the  following  occurred :  "  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  see: 
old  George  Thomson  last  week.  He  tells  me  he  never  saw  Rot 
Burns,  although  he  corresponded  so  much  with  him,  and  got  li 
to  write  some  of  his  finest  words  for  the  old  Scottish  aii 
Friends  and  admirers  of  Burns  in  aU  parts  of  the  world  were  asl 
to  subscribe  to  the  fund.  The  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Dn 
fries  gave  the  scheme  their  countenance.  Mrs  Jordan,  the  c( 
brated  actress,  gave  a  performance  in  Dumfries  in  aid  of  the  fun 
as  is  shown  by  this  play  bill,  which  produced  £33  18s  ;  and  » 
Walter  Scott  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  valuable  services 
Mr  and  Mrs  Siddons  for  the  same  object,  and  they  gave  a  f 
dress  benefit  night  in  Edinburgh,  which  realised  the  sum  of  £ 
14s.     His  letters  to  Mr  Grierson  on  that  subject  were  as  follow  : 

Edinburgh,  20th  May,  1814. 

I  did  not  answer  your  last  favour  because  I  did  not  find  an  opp 
tunity  to  suggest  to  Mr  Siddons  the  plan  of  a  benefit  for  Bums'  Moi 
raent.  The  fact  is  there  are  so  many  demands  of  this  nature  upoi 
theatrical  manager  that  unless  I  were  to  find  a  very  favoui-able  momi 
I  should  not  much  like  to  suggest  any  thought  that  may  enlarge  this  t 
My  own  idea  was  to  speak  to  John  Kemble  when  there,  which  woi 
have  been  certain  to  make  a  house,  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  to 
while  he  was  acting.  I  will  keep  the  proposal,  however,  in  view  ; 
the  meantime,  I  send  some  subscriptions  on  the  other  side,  which  ra 
be  added  to  those  lists  already  circulated. 

My  own  circle  of  friends  is  very  limited,  but  I  trust  to  get  a  gc 
many  guineas  if  I  go  to  Loudon  before  the  books  are  closed.  I  ha 
dways  declined  tiking  money,  so  that  you  will  have  the  trouble 
collect  the  subscriptions  by  some  proper  person  here. 

Walter  Scott. 

Edinburgh,  3d  December,  1814. 
I  have  only  time  to  write  you  two  lines,  being  very  busy  just  no 
Mr  Siddons  readily  and  handsomely  agrees  to  give  the  benefit,  and  gn 
two  guineas  himself.  The  expense  of  the  house  is  £40.  It  holds  £2( 
I  must  endeavour,  though  my  interest  lies  little  in  that  way,  to  get  soi 
women  of  fashion  to  patronise  the  thing,  when  iK)ssibly  we  may  gatl 

£100. 

Walter  Scott. 

Edinburgh,  14th  December,  1814. 

Our  benefit  took  place  last  night.     We  had  by  no  means  a  crowd 

but  a  very  genteel  audience.    The  boxes  particularly  were  filled  wi 

fashionable  peoj)le,  but  neither  the  pit  nor  gallery  so  full  as  I  should  ha 

expected  they  might  have  been  from  the  name  of  the  bard.     In  tl 
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instaooe  the  higher  classes  have  been  more  favoured  in  doing  honour  to 
Barns'  memory.  Mrs  Soott  took  two  boxes,  and  used  all  the  influence 
she  had  with  her  friends,  of  whom  several  took  boxes  and  filled  them 
welL  So  if  the  returns  do  not  quite  equal  our  zeal  and  my  expectations 
it  is  not  our  fault.  But  the  produce  will  be  something  considerable.  As 
Siddons  has  behaved  so  handsomely,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  proper  to  write  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  by  which  he  will  be  highly  gratified.  Both  he  and  his  wife  gave 
OS  a  good  play  and  farce,  and  did  all  that  could  be  suggested  for 
rendering  ihe  evening  productive.  I  will  pay  my  subscription  to  Mr 
K.  W.  Burnet,  who  will  also,  I  hope,  take  the  trouble  to  settle  with  Mr 
Siddons  and  remit  the  money 

Waltee  Scott.     , 

On  the  8th  February,  1816,  Walter  Scott  again  wrote  to  Mr 
Grierson  : — 

You  were  so  good  some  time  since  as  to  send  me  a  drawing  of  Bums' 
^laosoleum,  which  I  think  will  look  very  handsome.  I  believe  I  am  in 
debt  to  the  fund  in  the  sum  of  £5  received  from  Mr  Weld  Hartsteng,  of 
Dublin.  I  got  the  sum  when  I  was  in  England,  and  wrote  to  a  friend 
to  send  the  said  sum  to  you,  but  I  fancy  it  was  neglected,  as  looking  over 
my  receipts  from  him  I  do  not  see  any  from  you,  so  I  am  afraid  it  was 
forgotten.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  return 
the  £b  note  which  I  now  enclose. 

I  think  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  repair  the  old  monument  at 
Kirkconnel,  but  I  feel  somewhat  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  per- 
fect good  taste  in  placing  upon  it  our  ingenious  friend  Mr  Mayne's  very 
pretty  verses.  I  should  rather  prefer  doing  what  has  been  done  on  the 
tomb  of  Sir  John  the  Grahame  at  Falkirk,  (i.e.)  cutting  a  new  stone  of 
the  same  dimensions  and  exactly  a  fac  simile  of  the  old  monument 
There  is  something  in  the  forlorn  simplicity  of  the  hie  jacet  Adamus 
FUmmg  that  I  think  would  be  injured  by  any  modem  additions.  I  do 
not  the  less  admire  Mr  Mayne's  verses,  to  which  he  has  added  a  very 
good  stanza.  I  intend  to  solicit  his  aid  in  getting  words  for  some  fine 
Gaelic  airs  lately  collected  by  Alex.  Campbell,  which  I  think  will  prove 
the  purest  as  well  as  most  extensive  collection  of  Scotch  music  yet  made, 
w  he  has  recovered  some  very  fine  airs. 

Waltke  Scx)tt. 
Edinr.,  8th  Feby.,  1816. 

About  fifty  plans,  designs,  and  models  were  received,  out  of 
^hich  twelve  were  selected  as  preferable  to  the  others,  and  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Committee  and  subscribers  held  on  25th 
April,  1815,  the  design  for  the  mausoleum  by  T.  F.  Hunt,  archi- 
tect, London,  was  adopted,  while  that  of  John  Hendry,  Edinburgh, 
vas  placed   second.     Mr  Hunt  declined  to  accept  the  premium 
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of  £10  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  successful  competitor,  ar 
agreed  to  furnish  working  drawings  free  of  expense.  His  workii 
plans  and  drawings  are  still  preserved  in  the  Museum  in  Thomhi 
Builders'  estimates  were  advertised  for,  and  that  of  John  Milliga 
Dumfries,  amounting  to  £331  8s  6d,  was  accepted,  and  Mr  Jam< 
Thomson  was  appointed  superintendent  of  works.  On  30th  Mi 
following  the  Committee  "  having  walked  down  to  the  Churc 
yard  and  inspected  the  burial  place  of  Burns,  are  of  opinion  th; 
it  is  so  much  encumbered  with  monuments  and  tombstones  su 
rounding  it  and  a  risk  that  it  may  still  be  more  obscured  by  oth« 
erections,  have  therefore  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  Mrs  Burn 
to  remove  the  whole  remains  of  the  family  to  ajiother  and  mo: 
eligible  situation  in  the  new  burial  ground,  and  the  mausoleu 
erected  over  the  remains  is  agreed  on,  the  remains  to  be  remove 
in  as  delicate  and  proper  a  manner  as  possible,"  This  resolutic 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  on  the  Kings  birthday,  5th  Jun 
1815,  a  grand  procession  took  place,  and  the  foundation  stone 
the  mausoleum  was  laid  with  masonic  honours,  and  the  usual  doc 
ments  and^  coins  deposited  therein.  On  the  same  day  the  Coi 
mittee,  architect,  Mr  Tumerelli,  sculptor,  London,  and  othe 
dined  in  the  King's  Arms,  and  at  a  subsequent  Committee  me< 
ing  the  Apollo's  head,  for  the  centre  of  the  dome,  designed  1 
Mr  Hunt,  and  also  the  designs  for  the  daisy  and  thistle 
surround  it,  were  approved.  Mr  Hunt  at  the  same  time  mark 
off  the  ground  in  the  new  burial-ground.  Previous  to  this  ^ 
Tumerelli  had  sent  in  a  design  for  the  sculpture.  On  6th  Juj 
the  Committee  met  with  Mr  Tumerelli,  and  it  was  agreed 
adopt  his  design  provided  the  necessary  sum  could  be  procuri 
either  to  erect  it  in  marble  or  Roach  Abbey  stone.  His  estima 
for  marble  and  figures  of  life-size  was  750  guineas,  and  if  tl 
figures  were  a  quarter  less  600  guineas.  On  8th  June  the  Coi 
mittee,  architect,  and  others  were  entertained  to  dinner  in  tl 
King's  Arms  Hotel  by  the  magistrates  of  Dumfries,  when  the  frc 
dom  of  the  burgh  was  conferred  on  Messrs  Hunt,  Tumerel 
Walter,  and  Captain  Hehl.  At  this  stage  many  difficulties  bega 
The  contractor  for  the  mausoleum  was  troublesome,  and  to 
in  pieces  the  committee's  written  remonstrances  as  to  the  insui 
cient  jointing  of  the  granite  steps.  He  placed  stones  in  the  don 
disconform  to  contract  both  as  regards  thickness  and  qualit 
and  Mr  Hunt  had  to  step  in  and  see  his  directions  carried  on 
The  Committee  inspected  the  model  of  the  plough  for  the  sculptu 
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as  made  by  Mr  Smale,  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  which  he  charged 
£4  48,  and  thought  it  should  not  have  cost  above  a  guinea,  or  40s 
at  most  It  is  noted  "  that  the  plough  in  Mr  Turnerelli's  model 
not  being  considered  anything  like  the  ploughs  used  in  Scotland, 
it  was  judged  proper  to  have  a  model  of  a  proper  plough  made  by 
Mr  Smale  in  Edinburgh,  to  be  sent  to  the  sculptor  in  London/' 
On  9th  August,  1816,  the  Committee  inspected  the  building,  and 
condemned  the  execution  of  various  parts,  and  particularly  "  with 
respect  to  the  stone  which  Mr  Milligan  calls  an  Apollo's  head, 
which  he  has  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  the  Committee  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  require  Mr  Milligan  to  remove  it, 
as  an  Apollo's  head  is  preparing  in  London  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Hunt,  as  originally  resolved,  and  which  must  be  placed  in  its 
proper  situation  when  received.  The  daisies  are  not  according  to 
the  patterns  sent  by  Mr  Hunt,  but  not  having  been  sent  in  time 
the  contractor  could  not  delay  the  work,  and  was  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  own  idea  of  the  pattern."  The  Apollo's  head  was 
duly  received,  and  a  duty  upon  it  of  £2  12s  9Jd  was  paid  at  the 
Custom  House.  Mr  Thomas  M^Caig  and  Mr  Alexander  Crombie 
were  arbiters  in  settling  the  sum  due  to  Mr  Milligan,  and  found 
him  entitled  to  an  extra  payment  of  £101  16s  2d,  and  at  a  Com- 
mittee meeting  a  letter  by  Mr  Milligan  to  Mr  Hunt  was  read,  "  of 
80  scurrilous  a  nature  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  the  notice  of 
the  meeting,  they  determined  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  it 
deserves."  Work  ceased,  and  the  Committee  agreed  to  employ  a 
tradesman  to  finish  the  curtain  wall ;  and  also  to  enter  into 
another  reference  with  the  contractor  for  the  work  performed  on 
curtain  walls,  and  a  charge  for  rejected  dome  stones.  An  interdict 
followed  the  erection  of  the  iron  gates  at  the  instance  of  Mr 
Milligan,  and  they  were  allowed  to  be  put  up  after  the  matter  had 
been  heard  before  the  magistrates.  Mr  Milligan  again  began  work 
at  the  curtain  wall,  and  he  m  turn  was  interdicted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  after  hearing  he  was  dismissed  from  the  work.  Mr 
Hunt  prepared  drawings  for  the  sarcophagus,  which  were  approved ; 
hut  great  diflficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  regard  to  it  on  account 
of  Mr  Milligan,  the  contractor,  insisting  on  doing  all  the  work, 
although  the  Committee  considered  only  a  professional  sculptor 
could  properly  execute  it.  Difficulties  also  arose  in  connection 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  subscriptions  received  at  the  commemora- 
tion dinner  held  in  London  on  25th  May,  1816,  over  which  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  presided  ;   but  in  the  end  Mr  A.  Gordon,  the 
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Committee's  agent  in  London,  and  Mr  Hunt  and  Mr  Turnere 
effected  a  settlement,  and  the  latter  received  £220  from  this  soui 
as  a  first  payment  to  account  of  the  contract  price  of  the  sculptu] 
In  connection  with  this  dinner  it  may  be  noted  that  the  subscri 
tions  and  dinner  tickets  brought  in  £5!J8  3s  6d,  while  the  dinn 
and  expenses  connected  therewith  brought  the  clear  balance  doii 
to  the  above  sum  of  £220. 

The  whole  work  was  now  approaching  completion,  and  < 
Sth  August,  1818,  Mr  Hunt  reported  upon  it  to  the  Commits 
who  afterwards  met  and  gave  eflfect  to  a  number  of  his  suggestioi 
and  made  arrangements  for  the  sculpture  being  shipped  to  Dui 
fries.  Mr  Tumerelli,  however,  would  not  part  with  it  until  ] 
knew  how  the  balance  due  to  him  would  be  made  good. 

Mr  Wilson  here  read  the  correspondence  between  B 
Tumerelli  and  the  Secretary  in  regard  to  this  matter.  JS 
Tumerelli  first  wrote  regretting  that  the  proposition  of  exhibiti] 
the  marble  monument  of  the  poet  in  Edinburgh  had  not  met  tl 
approbation  of  the  Committee,  and  declaring  that  he  felt  it  to 
his  duty  to  ascertain  previous  to  its  being  forwarded  to  Dumfri 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  Committee  intended  to  dischar] 
pajrment,  particularly  as  there  were  no  funds  in  hand,  and  tl 
Mausoleum  in  its  unfinished  state  had  cost  more  than  £800,  ai 
would  require  a  sum  set  apart  after  being  finished  to  keep  it 
repair.  He  positively  asserted  that  the  monument  was  wor 
double  the  sum  stated  in  his  estimate  to  the  Committee.  Repl 
ing  to  this  letter,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  Tumerelli,  and  in  tl 
course  of  his  letter  said  the  Committee  "  considers  that  it  (tl 
letter)  reflects  no  credit  on  you,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  boi 
to  your  profession  and  agreement.  I  need  not  again  recapitula 
your  own  proposal  and  agreement  which  of  yourself  you  ought  u 
to  have  forgot,  but  which  you  have  not  had  the  candour  to  adm 
— on  the  contrary,  have  studiously  avoided  taking  notice  of — as 
the  Committee  had  been  acting  as  children  and  not  to  have  kno¥ 
what  they  were  doing.  However,  every  transaction  is  minute 
narrated,  and  the  proposal  and  agreement  distinctly  stated,  whi< 
you  cannot  deny,  or  should  you  attempt  it  there  are  sufficie: 
witnesses  to  prove  the  fact,  which  we  must  now  establish  on  oat 
since  we  see  now  who  we  have  to  do  with.  Although  we  ha^ 
hitherto  been  disappointed  in  procuring  the  funds  we  have  goc 
reason  to  expect,  yet  we  have  confident  hope  of  very  considerab 
sums  from  different  quarters,  abroad  particularly.     We  had  late 
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advice  of  £160  being  subscribed  in  Demerara,  and  the  prospect  of 
its  being  made  out  £200,  and  in  all  probability  we  will  receive  it 
early  in  the  spring,  as  the  gentleman,  a  native  of  this  place,  is 
then  eirpected,  who  had  the  management,  and  we  are  at  present 
in  correspondence  with  America.*'  "  Surely,"  the  letter  went  on 
to  say,  "  he  could  not  expect  the  Committee  to  advance  the  money 
out  of  their  own  pockets,  particularly  for  a  work  not  delivered, 
although  part  paid  for,  and  which  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  any  opinion  of  except  from  Mr  Turnerelli  himself.  They 
had  never  urged  the  affair  upon  him,  but  he  had  urged  himself 
upon  the  Committee."  The  letter  added,  "  you  have  already  our 
ideas  respecting  exhibiting  in  Edinburgh.  The  Committee  never 
entertained  the  idea  of  exhibiting  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Boms  through  the  country  as  a  pupit  show.  We  feel  more  venera- 
tion for  our  country  and  our  Bard.'* 

Further  correspondence  of  a  similar  nature  followed,  and  in 
Uie  end  the  sculpture  was  sent  down  from  London  and  placed  in 
the  Mausoleum.  At  this  time  Gilbert  Bums,  now  drawing  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  asked  to  visit  Dumfries,  wrote  to  Mr 
Grierson : — 

Your  obliging  letter  of  the  27th  I  only  received  yesterday.  I  am 
much  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  visit  Dumfries  during  the 
time  the  London  marbleman  is  to  be  with  you,  though  I  much  wish  it ; 
not  that  I  think  I  could  be  of  any  use  in  improving  the  marble,  as  I 
Karcely  think  it  possible  to  make  an  Artist  produce  the  likeness  of  a 
peiBon  he  has  not  seen,  but  it  would  certainly  gratify  me  much  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  do  honour 
to  my  brother^H  memory.  I  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  to  Mrs  Burns, 
and  beg  you  will  get  it  immediately  sent  to  her.  If  I  do  make  out  my 
visit  to  Dumfries  at  this  time  it  will  be  on  Thursday,  the  2d  Sept.,  and 
wish  her  to  be  aware  of  my  coming,  as  I  believe  the  coach  arrives  late 
at  Dumfries.  I  will  send  and  invite  Dr  Sibbald  to  accompany  me  if  I 
find  I  can  set  out,  or  send  what  despatches  with  me  he  wishes  if  he  do 
not  think  of  journeying,  which  I  rather  doubt.  1  beg  you  will  present 
Mrs  B.'8  and  my  assurances  of  kind  regard  to  Mrs  Grierson,  and  believe 

me  to  be  ever, 

Gilbert  Burns. 
Grant's  Braes,  31st  August,  1819. 

A  large  balance,  continued  Mr  Wilson,  was  still  due  to  Mr 
Turnerelli,  and  all  the  Committee  did  was  to  undertake  to  raise  it 
if  at  all  possible.  Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  paid  except 
a  sum  of  £150  remitted  from  Demerara.     Letters  down  to  6th 
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April,    1821,   passed  between  the   parties,  and  in  the  end  Mr 
Turnerelli  apparently  considered  his  claim  totally  bad,  and  ceased 
to  write  on  the  subject.     These  facts  as  to  the  price  of  the  sculp- 
ture were  totally  different  from  those  given  in  n  leaderette  of  the 
Dumfries  Standard^  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  sculpture  was 
gifted  to  the  community  by  Turnerelli.     The  Mausoleum  itself,  as 
well  as  the  sculpture,   had  been  the  subject  of  much   hostile 
criticism,  and   even  to  this  day  the  discussion  was  periodically 
revived.     Even  "  honest  Allan  "  could  not  refrain  from  passing  his 
judgment,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Grierson,  of  date  30th  July,  1834, 
he  speaks  out  boldly  : — 

I  am  grieved  to  find  that  my  remarks  on  the  Bums  mouument  have 
given  pain  to  a  «<rorthy  gentleman  aud  a  lover  of  the  muses.  I  agree 
with  you  that  the  design  of  the  architecture  is  elegant,  and  may  add 
further,  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  whole  are  much  to  my  mind.  My 
objection  is  that  the  structure  wants  that  massive  vigour  of  design  and 
hardness  of  material  which  insure  duration  in  this  moist  and  stormy 
climate.  The  sculpture  I  most  heartily  and  conscientiously  dislike.  It 
is  ill  conceived,  and  worse  executed,  and,  indeed,  the  sentiment  is  beyond 
the  power  of  sculpture  to  express.  Who  can  carve  an  inspired  or  rather 
an  inspiring  mantle  ?  It  is  but  a  bit  of  marble.  The  muse  in  the  hand 
of  Turnerelli  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  her  task.  It  reminds  one  of 
that  passage  in  Scripture — "  And  a  certain  woman  threw  a  piece  of  a 
mill-stone  on  the  head,  Ac."  (The  quotation  is  from  Judges,  c  9,  v.  53, 
aud  is — "  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  upon  Abime- 
lech's  head,  and  all  to  break  his  skull.")  I  am  supported  in  my  dislike 
by  very  high  authorities.  A  few  days  ago  Mr  Wordsworth,  the  poet, 
wrote  to  me  saying  that  he  had  been  in  the  vale  of  the  Nith,  and  had 
walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Burns.  "  By-the-bye,"  he  says,  "  what  a  sorry 
piece  of  sculpture  is  Bums*  monument  in  Dumfries  Churchyard. 
Monstrous  in  conception  and  clumsy  in  the  execution,  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  memory  of  the  poet."  Chantrey  had  no  chance  for  the  monument  - 
he  was  not  one  of  the  competitors— so  I  was  not  at  all  disappointed. 
Had  it  been  confided  to  his  hands,  you  would  have  had  a  statue  for  your 
money  worth  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds.  I  have  had  a  drawing  made 
of  the  monument — the  architectural  portion  I  mean — ^and  it  wiU  be 
engraved  for  the  concluding  volume  ;  nor  will  I  fail  to  intimate  to  whom 
we  owe  the  first  monument  raised  by  the  gratitude  of  Scotland  and  to 
the  memory  of  Burns.  You  did  your  best  to  have  the  poet  honoured, 
and  who  can  do  more  ?  I  have  likewise  done  my  best,  nor  shall  I  be 
displeased  should  a  worthier  life  be  written  or  a  better  edition  of  his 
works  published. 

I  have,  however,  no  cause  to  repine  at  my  success.     There  is  a 
regulai*  sale  of  five  ihousaud  copies  of  each  volume  of  Bums'  works,  and 
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of  the  six  thousand  printed  of  the  life  only  a  few  copies  are  unsold. 
Hiough  I  understand  that  my  labours  have  not  been  quite  acceptable  to 
sundry  persons  in  the  vale  of  the  Nith^  it  is  otherwise  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  island  have  written  con- 
cerning the  life  and  notes  in  terms  of  praise  too  flattering  for  me  to 
mention.  I  am  not  much  mortified  at  this  reception  in  my  natire  ralley  ; 
so  long  as  it  is  remembered  that  I  wore  an  apron  and  wrought  with  a 
scabling  hammer  in  the  Friars*  Vennel,  so  long  will  my  works  not  have 
"  fair  play  ; "  but  time  renders  justice  to  all,  and  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  I  shall  either  be  forgotten  altogether  or  be  more  honoured  than  at 
present  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith. 

I  am  told  that  our  friend  Mr  M'Diarmid  has  a  life  of  Bums  in 
progress.  I  am  glad  of  this.  He  will  set  the  world  right  in  many 
important  matters  regarding  the  genius  and  fortunes  of  the  poet.  So 
soiicitoQs  was  he,  I  have  heard,  about  the  truth,  that  he  actually  sat 
beside  Mrs  Boms  with  an  interleaved  copy  of  my  life  for  two  days  ques- 
tioning  her  till,  to  use  her  own  words,  she  was  both  weary  and  ill-pleased 
about  it.  His  love  of  truth  on  the  part  of  our  friend  did  not  shorten,  1 
trust,  the  life  of  the  lady,  though  it  seems  to  have  embittered  it.  I 
observe  that  he  says  the  true  history  of  the  poet's  marriage  has  never 
yet  been  told.  That  is  true,  but  can  it  be  told  with  propriety  ]  Should 
be  desire  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  can  help  him  to  three  of  the  poet's 
letters  on  that  very  subject  which  have  not  been  published,  and  which 
contain  his  sentiments  on  the  matter. 

I  hear  with  some  sorrow  that  the  poet's  sword  and  pistols,  which  he 
presented  to  Dr  Maxwell,  were  sold  at  a  sale  of  the  latter  for  a  mere 
trifle.  This  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  the  admirers  of  Burns  about  Dum- 
fries.   I  am  trying  to  regain  them,  and  I  hope  to  succeed. 

I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  con- 
tained in  your  letter  regarding  my  edition  of  the  poet.  When  I  am  next 
in  Dumfries — and  that  will  be  soon — I  shall  find  my  way  to  Thornhill, 
without  an  invitation,  and  spend  a  day  with  one  whom  I  remember  with 
pleasure. 

When  I  was  a  humble  labourer  in  Dumfries,  I  looked  up  to  you  as 
one  of  those  who  loved  literature,  and  I  assure  you  time  has  rather 
strengthened  than  diminished  this  feeling. 

Allan  Cunningham. 

Belgrave  Place,  30th  July,  1834. 

The  minute  book,  concluded  Mr  Wilson,  contains  no  further 
information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  Mausoleum  and  sculpture, 
although  it  appears  that  all  charges  against  the  Committee  were 
duly  advertised  for  and  called  in.  Mr  Grierson,  the  secretary, 
appears  from  a  correspondence  with  Mr  M'Diarmid  in  regard  to  a 
disputed  subscription  to  have  got  his  strong  iron  box  robbed  of  the 
^^  book,  visitors'  book,  and  other  documents  connected  with  the 
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Mausoleum  when  on  a  visit  to  the  coast,  and  it  is  therefore  imp< 
sible  to  tell  from  the  documents  at  my  command  what  amount  w 
actually  expended.  The  cost  seems  to  have  been  well  up  to  £2(X 
and  I  fear  the  verdict  of  the  present  day  is  that  a  very  bad  retu 
has  been  received  for  the  money  expended. 

Mr  Wilson  then  alluded  to  the  origin  of  the  Bums  Club 
Dumfries.  The  Committee  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  t 
Mausoleum  and  their  friends,  he  said,  appeared  to  have  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  poet's  birthday  by  dining  in  the  Kin| 
Arms  Hotel  on  25th  January,  1817.  No  dinner  appeared  to  ha 
taken  place  in  1818,  but  on  25th  January,  1819,  the  event  hi 
been  celebrated  in  the  Globe  Inn.  At  that  meeting  it  was  agre( 
to  open  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a  china  punch  bowl, 
be  used  on  all  similar  occasions,  and  the  sum  of  £19  8s  6d  w 
then  subscribed  in  guineas  and  half-guineas.  Accordingly  a  bo 
was  purchased,  made  by  Spode  of  Staffordshire,  of  excellent  woi 
manship,  with  elegant  emblematic  devices,  capable  of  holding 
gallons,  and  the  original  subscribers'  names  were  placed  therec 
A  handsome  silver  punch  spoon  and  three  dozen  glasses  were  al 
acquired,  and  along  with  the  bowl  produced  at  a  meeting  of  su 
scribers  on  18th  January,  1820,  and  very  much  admired.  T 
cost  of  the  bowl  was  £15  ;  of  the  spoon,  £2  2s  ;  and  of  the  glasi 
£4  15s.  It  was  then  resolved  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  ce 
bration  of  the  birthday  of  the  bard  to  form  the  subscribers  to  t 
bowl  into  a  society,  to  be  named  "  The  Bums  Club  of  Dumfrie 
and  Mr  John  Commelin  was  chosen  president  and  Mr  Griers 
secretary,  and  minute  regulations  drawn  up  for  an  annual  dinn 
The  newly-formed  club  dined  in  the  King's  Arms  on  25th  Janua 
following,  about  forty  gentlemen  being  present,  under  the  pre 
dency  of  Mr  Commelin,  with  Mr  Syme  as  croupier.  At  tl 
meeting  Thomas  White,  mathematician,  and  James  Hogg,  t 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  were  admitted  honorary  members.  At  i 
same  meeting  it  was  resolved  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  1 
club  would  permit  to  purchase  a  snuff  mull,  and  to  have  a  portr 
of  the  bard  painted  for  the  Club  by  an  eminent  artist.  It  h 
been  arranged  that  Major  W.  Millar  should  preside  at  the  dim 
on  25th  January,  1821,  but  in  his  absence  Mr  Commelin  agi 
presided,  and  Mr  W.  Gordon,  jun.,  acted  as  croupier.  This  me 
ing  took  place  in  the  Commercial  Hotel,  when  thirty-seven  i 
down  to  dinner,  which  was  excellent,  the  wines  were  good,  \ 
large  china  bowl  was  often  filled  with  good  whisky  toddy,  and  t 
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company  enjoyed  the  entertainment  to  a  late  hour.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  Mr  Gilbert  Bums,  the  brother  of  the  poet,  and  Mr 
Mayne,  of  the  Star  Office,  London,  a  native  of  Dumfries,  and 
author  of  the  "  Siller  Gun,*'  were  created  honorary  members.  Mr 
GilfiUan,  a  new  member,  and  a  rising  artist,  intimated  that  he 
would  paint  and  present  the  Club  with  portraits  of  Bums  and  his 
widow,  an  intimation  which  was  received  with  much  pleasure.  On 
11th  January,  1822,  the  Club  met  and  appointed  Mr  John 
M*Diarmid  president,  and  created  as  honorary  members  Robert 
Bums,  Wm.  Bums,  and  James  Glencaim  Bums,  sons  of  the  bard  ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Campbell,  James  Montgomery,  Allan 
Cunningham,  William  Tennant,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 
and  author  of  "  Anster  Fair,*'  and  George  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  replied  to  the  secretary  : — 

23d  January,  1822. 
1  am  honoured  by  the  intimation  that  the  Dumfries  Burns  Club 
have  distinguished  me  by  admitting  me  an  honorary  member,  to  which 
1  am  not  otherwise  entitled,  excepting  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  admira- 
tion of  the  great  national  poet,  whose  memory  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
institution  to  celebrate. 

I  beg  you    will  make  my  respectful  thanks    acceptable    to    the 
members. 

Walter  Scott. 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  framed  and  hung  up  in  Dr 
Grierson's  Museum,  Thomhill,  and  it  is  believed  to  contain  the 
first  notice  of  Burns  as  the  "Great  National  Poet."  At  the 
dinner  on  the  25th,  James  Hogg  was  present,  and  at  the  particular 
request  of  James  Glencaim  Bums  "  a  strong  bottle  was  filled  with 
punch  from  the  bowl  to  be  sent  out  to  him  to  India,'*  the  carriage 
of  which  to  London  cost  7s  8d.  James  Hogg  appears  to  have  sung 
several  fine  songs.  Keith  Douglas,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Moore  were 
admitted  honorary  members,  and  Mr  GilfiUan  presented  the 
portraits  of  the  bard  and  his  widow  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
laurel  taken  from  the  shrubbery  at  the  poet's  tomb.  Letters  were 
also  read  from  James  Glencaim  Bums  and  Mr  Mayne. 

Li  1823  it  was  agreed  to  ask  General  Dirom  of  Mount  Annan 
to  preside  at  the  anniversary  dinner.  The  General  consented  to 
preside,  and  he  was  elected  president  for  the  year,  while  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Sir  Pultney  Malcolm,  and  others  were  enrolled  honorary 
members. 
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Allan  Gunningham,  of  date  14th  January,  1823,  writes  to  the 
secretary: 

I  will  thank  you  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Bums  Clul> 
of  Dumfries  for  having  elected  me  an  honorary  member.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction was  as  much  beyond  my  hopes  as  it  was  unexpected  and 
welcome.  To  obtain  the  notice  of  our  native  place  is  a  pleasure  whicli 
befalls  few,  and  I  have  the  proverbial  intimation  of  its  rarity  to  warrant 
me  in  thanking  you  with  as  much  warmth  as  delicacy  will  allow  me  to 
use.  To  the  most  gifted  it  seems  honour  enough  to  be  named  witlx 
Bums,  and  I  know  not  that  such  honour  is  enhanced  by  electing  me 
along  with  some  of  our  most  inspired  spirits.  Some  declaration  of  my 
faith  in  the  illustrious  subject  of  your  meeting  may  be  necessary.  I  am 
proud  to  name  the  name  of  Bums,  and  I  recall  his  looks  and  dwell  on 
my  remembrance  of  his  person  with  fondness  and  enthusiasm.  In  my 
youth,  when  poesy  to  me  was  an  enchanted  and  sacred  thing,  I  loved  to 
wander  in  his  haunts  and  muse  on  his  strains  everywhere  so  full  of 
pathetic  tenderness  and  sublime  and  moral  emotion.  I  thought  then,  and 
1  think  now,  that  capricious  and  wajrward  as  his  musings  often  were — 
mingling  the  tender  with  the  comic,  and  the  sarcastic  with  the  solemn — 
that  all  he  said  was  above  the  mark  of  other  men,  that  he  shed  a  redeem- 
ing light  on  all  he  touched,  and  that  whatever  his  eye  glanced  on  rose 
into  life  and  grace  and  stood  consecrated  and  imperishable.  I  saw  that 
his  language  was  familiar  yet  rich,  easy  yet  dignified,  and  that  he  touched 
on  the  most  perilous  themes  with  a  skill  so  rare  and  felicitous  that  his 
good  fortune  seemed  to  unite  with  his  good  taste  in  keeping  him  buoyant 
above  the  mire  of  homeliness  and  vulgarity  in  which  so  many  meaner 
spirits  have  wallowed.  That  in  him  the  love  of  country,  devotion, 
enthusiasm,  love,  happiness,  and  joy  appear  characterised  by  a  brief  and 
elegant  simplicity  at  once  so  easy  to  him  and  unattainable  to  others  that 
all  those,  and  they  were  many,  who  sought  to  follow  his  track  among 
themes  of  domestic  life  and  homely  joy  wanted  his  power  to  dignify  the 
humble,  adorn  the  plain,  and  extract  sweet  and  impassioned  poetry  from 
the  daily  occurrences  of  human  life.  All  this  and  much  more  than  this 
has  been  better  expressed  before,  but  I  know  on  such  a  subject  I  will  be 
indulged  in  a  moderate  degree  of  enthusiasm.  I  am  not  sure  if  you  have 
safe  accommodation  in  your  Club  Room  for  works  of  an.  I  ask  this 
because  I  wish  the  Burns  Club  to  accept  from  me  the  bust  of  a  poet,  one 
living  and  likely  to  live  in  his  chivalrous  poems  and  romantic  stories 
as  long,  perhaps,  as  British  literature  shall  live — the  production,  too,  of 
the  first  sculptor  of  the  Island — the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  my 
friend  Mr  Chantrey.  If  such  a  thing  can  be  accepted  be  so  good  as  tell 
me,  and  I  shall  gladly  confide  its  presentation  to  your  hands. 

AlLAK  CUNNIIfOHAM. 

Eccleston  Street,  Pimlico, 
14th  January,  1823. 
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The  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Chantrey,  referred  to  in  the 
abo?e  letter  was  duly  despatched,  and  the  donor  again  writes  on 
December  25th,  1823  :— 

Some  ten  or  twelve  days  ago  I  forwarded  to  you  by  way  of  Leith 
the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the  Bums  Club  of  Dumfries.    I  hope  by 
thk  time  it  ha»  reached  you  in  safety.    You  know  much  better  than  me 
how  such  things  are  introduced.     You  wiU  therefore  oblige  me  by  pre- 
senting it  in  your  own  way  at  the  next  meeting.   I  trust  you  will  have  a 
large  increase  of  n^embers,  and  much  mirth  and  eloquence.   It  was  my  wish 
to  have  written  you  earlier.     I  have  long  felt  how  much  all  owe  to  your 
discreet  and  active  enthusiasm  in  other  matters  as  well  as  those  of  song, 
and  though  slow  in  expressing  it,  I  have  not  felt  it  the  less  sensibly. 
To  render  our  native    town    distinguished,  to  make  it,  though  less 
populous,  as  far  known  and  famed  as  prouder  cities,  ought,  and  I  trust 
has  been,  the  wish  of  all  her  sons.     For  my  own  part,  though  living  in  a 
distant  place,  and  out  of  the  way  too  far  to  be- with  you  in  person,  I  feel 
not  the  less  solicitude  for  the  fame  and  name  of  Dumfries  than  those 
who  have  the  happiness  of  dwelling  in  her  streets.     Humble  and  remote 
as  I  am,  my  beat  wishes  are  ever  with  you,  and  I  lov<>  my  native  vale 
and  district  zealously  to  do  it  honour  as  the  wisest  or  the  proudest  of  its 
children.    I  am  willing  to  think  that  I  have,  though  in  a  far  less  degree, 
in  the  wish  of  him  in  whose  honour  you  are  so  soon  to  assemble  re- 
desired,  and  was  ever  a  desire  more  amply  fulfilled  for  the  sake  of  his 
country  and  the  love  he  bore  her — "  To  sing  a  song  at  least." 
Remember  me  to  Mr  Macdiarmid. 

Allan  Cunningham. 
London,  25th  December,  1823. 

The  only  further  trace  of  the  Bums  Club  he  could  produce 
was  contained  in  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dated 
from  Abbotsford,  29th  December,  1831  :— 

I  am  very  much  flattered  with  the  invitation  of  the  Burns  Club  of 
Dumfries  to  take  their  chair  upon  the  26th  of  January  next,  and  were  it 
in  my  power  to  do  myself  so  great  honour  it  would  give  me  the  most 
sincere  satisfaction.  But  my  official  duty  detains  me  in  close  attendance 
on  the  Court  of  Session  during  its  sittings,  besides  which  I  am  not  now 
so  equal  as  at  a  former  part  of  my  life  either  to  winter-journeys  or  to 
social  exertion.  The  severe  illness  to  which  I  was  subjected  some  years 
ago  obliges  me  to  observe  great  caution  in  these  particulars. 

I  beg  to  express  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  conviviality  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  express  my  most  respectful  thanks  for  the  honour  which  the 
Club  have  conferred  upon 

Walter  Scott. 

Abbotsford,  29th  December,  1831, 
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ith  of  Apnl,  1890. 
Major  BowDEN,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Member-  -Mr  John  Thorbum  Johnstone  of  Moffat. 

Z>^/;a//i9«^.— Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  1888-9  ; 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  1888-9  ;  and 
Mr  J.  J.  Reid*s  paper  on  Mouswald  and  its  Barons.  Mr  Scott 
Elliot  presented  a  copy  of  Lees's  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union, 
and  botanical  papers  from  Mr  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  the  author 
of  them. 

Communications. 

I.  The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Madagascar,  By  G.  F.  ScOTT 
Elliot,  B.Sc. 
Nothing  would  seem  to  be  easier  than  for  a  botanist  to 
describe  the  flora  of  a  tropical  island,  but  in  reality  nothing  is  so 
hard  as  to  give  an  account  of  so  strange  and  outlandish  a 
vegetation.  Tlie  flora  of  Madagascar  contains  probably  6000 
or  7000  species,  of  which  10  per  cent  are  endemic.  Most 
of  these  special  forms,  moreover,  are  so  strange  and  extra- 
ordinary that  anything  like  a  detailed  description  is  impossible. 
They  are  in  fact  vegetable  kangaroos.  I  shall  simply  try 
to  describe  the  vegetation,  or  rather  the  different  vegetations,  as 
one  sees  them.  The  island  consists  of  an  enormous  mass  of  granitic 
mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet  in  isolated  peaks,  but 
usually  forming  an  irregular  tableland  or  mountainous  plateau  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  flanks  of  this  tableland  are 
covered  with  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  which  thus  forms  a  belt 
all  round  the  island  and  limits  the  bare  upland  plateaux  of  the 
centre.  Between  this  forest  and  the  sea  is  a  rather  wide  stretch  of 
sandy  plains  broken  by  lagoons,  brackish  and  freshwater  lakes, 
and  intersected  in  all  directions  by  deep  and  broad  rivers. 

The  flora  of  this  sandy  littoral  is  very  monotonous.  There  is 
usually  a  stretch  of  short  turf  with  Phaseolus,  Ipomaea  Pes  Capne 
and  other  plants  with  long  trailing  runners  rooting  at  intervals. 
Our  English  sandpiper  is  common  along  the  shore,  but  the 
commonest  creature  is  a  small  red  crab,  of  which  myriads  are 
always  running  up  and  down  just  outside  the  reach  of  the  waves. 
It  is  a  ferocious  little  animal,  and  snaps  its  extremely  small  claws 
whenever  one  approaches,  while  gradually  sidling  away  into  the 
water.     There  are  in  places  very  dense  brushwood,  formed  chiefly 
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by  Lobelia  ScaDvola  and  certain  Rubiacese,  and  this  is  at  times 
broken  by  clumps  of  Casuarina  trees  and  Pandanus.  The  former 
is  a  favourite  perching  place  for  the  guinea-fowl,  which  are  found 
in  large  numbers  along  the  coast 

Every  now  and  then  one  has  to  take  to  a  canoe  and  travel  up 
some  sluggish  river.   The  banks  of  these  rivers  are  fringed  by  groups 
of  Traveller's  tree,  Baobab  and  other  trees,  not  differing  so  much  from 
our  own  forms  in  appearance.   A  gigantic  Arum  with  leaves  nearly 
4  feet  long  is  often  arranged  in  long  rows  along  the  margins.     The 
beautiful  blue  water  lily  and  the  yellow  Limnanthemum  rest  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  occasionally  one  finds  the  latticed  leaves  of 
the  Ouvirandra,  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island.   The  lovely  little 
blue  and  red  kingfisher  may  often  be  seen  perched  on  the  bushes, 
and  occasionally  darting  off  after  some  incautious  fish.     Looking 
over  the  sides  of  the  canoe  one  is  astonished  at  the  quantity  of 
fish  that  inhabit  these  waters,  and  this  explains  the  presence  of 
crocodiles,  which  in  such  places  are  extremely  numerous.     They 
are  not  really  often  seen,  but  one  hears  frequently  of  oxen  caught 
by  the  crocodile  and  dragged  off  for  assimilation,  or  of  some  un- 
fortunate woman  gathering  rushes  who  has  been  seized  and  dis- 
appeared for  ever.     Occasionally  one  rows  under  a  group  of  flying 
foxes  hanging  by  their  tails.      They  turn  their  foxlike  heads 
downward,  expostulate  vigorously,  then  unhook  themselves  and 
fly  off  with  a  strong  steady  flight.     Such  a  stream  ends  in  a  wide 
lake  or  reedy  lagoon,  chiefly  formed  of  Cyperus  sequalis.     Along 
its  sides  grow  huge  grasses  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  on  a  withered 
tree  one  oftien  sees  a  cormorant  perched  with  its  bill  in  the  air 
and  looking  sideways  downwards  at  the  canoe  with  a  peculiarly 
leery  expression.      Such   places  are  the  chosen  haunts  of  the 
thirteen  or  so  species  of  ducks,  some  as  big  as  a  small  goose, 
others  not  larger  than  a  quail.     Herons  of  all  shapes  and  colours 
abound,  and  other  kinds  of  waterfowl   are  quite  innumerable. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  one  sees  a  flock  of  flamingoes  drawn 
up  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  a  regular  military  line. 
The  pure  white  line  which  their  bodies  form  is  visible  miles  away. 
Near  at  hand  one  sees  the  bright  scarlet  wing  coverts  which  form 
a  belt  halfway  down  the  white  uniform.     Such  lakes  and  sandy 
stretches  form  a  large  portion  of  the  coast,  but  one  soon  begins  to 
leave  them  and  mount  the  outlying  flanks  of  the  hills.     These 
form  a  series  of  gentle  slopes  and  valleys  before  one  enters  the 
forest  proper.     This  is  the  home  of  the  Traveller's  tree,  one  of 
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the  most  striking  plants  in  existence.  It  has  a  stem  8  or  10  fe 
high  and  about  20  leaves  spreading  out  like  a  fan,  each  of  whi 
is  about  10  feet  long.  The  bright  white  flowers  grow  on  a  sort 
cone  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  the  honey  is  busily  visited  1 
a  beautiful  little  sunbird  with  a  scarlet  and  blue  breast.  Tl 
seeds  are  the  great  mainstay,  moreover,  of  the  rather  dingy  slat 
coloured  Malagash  Parrot,  which  frequents  them  in  great  numbei 
This  tree  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  natives,  whose  houses  a] 
Imilt  almost  entirely  with  its  leaves.  The  water,  howeve 
obtained  by  piercing  the  leaf  bases  is  lukewarm  and  of  a  vei 
vegetable  taste.  It  is  also  here  that  the  Rofia  palm,  whose  spl 
leaves  are  so  much  used  by  gardeners,  grows.  It  is  also  here  thi 
the  Bamboos  thrive,  with  their  enormous  gracefully  curved  leaves 
like  a  gigantic  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers,  of  a  delicate  yellowis 
green.  The  extraordinary  Nepenthes,  moreover,  is  not  uncommo 
on  these  slopes.  The  grass  clothing  these  gentle  rises  is  ver 
harsh  and  useless,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  commo 
bracken  everywhere. 

Soon,  however,  one  enters  the  true  forest,  which  covers  thre 
or  four  ranges  of  parallel  mountain  chains.  It  is  usually  not  ver 
beautiful.  The  path  is  only  about  two  feet  wide,  and  is  walled  i] 
on  either  side  by  a  sort  of  gigantic  hedge  70  or  80  feet  high 
This  is  formed  of  dense  undergrowth  and  huge  trees,  from  th 
lower  branches  of  which  hang  the  enormous  foliage  masses  of  th 
climbing  plants.  The  aim  of  Nature  seems  to  have  been  to  fil 
every  available  space  with  leaves.  There  are  no  glades  and  non 
of  those  agreeable  vistas  so  common  in  English  woods.  Thoug] 
the  appearance  of  these  trees  is  not  really  very  striking,  they  ar 
iill  of  entirely  different  kinds.  One  here  meets  huge  Composita 
the  Vernonias,  with  enormous  umbels  of  purple  heads ;  sue! 
Leguminosse  as  Neobaronia  with  fleshy,  flattened,  leafless  branches 
Brexia,  a  tree  80  feet  high,  whose  nearest  relative  in  ou 
country  is  the  Saxifrage ;  Weinmannia  is  also  a  Saxifrage 
I^Iany  of  the  largest  trees  belong  to  Euphorbiaceae,  such  as  th 
genus  Euphorbia  itself  and  Croton.  There  is  also  a  huge  fores 
tree,  Wormia,  a  near  ally  of  Ranunculaceoe.  Few  of  these  tree 
are  at  all  beautiful ;  perhaps  the  bright  pink  flowers  of  Ixora  o 
Colea  are  the  handsomest,  and  one  of  these  in  full  blossom  is  ver 
beautiful  indeed.  The  creepers  are  chiefly  objectionably  spin; 
Asparaguses  or  Smilax,  but  their  number  and  variety  is  enormous 
The  undergrowth  of  Plectranthus,   Balsams,  &c.,  is  often   ver 
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beautiful,  but  it  is  on  dead  trunks  and  decaying  stumps  that  otie 
sees  the  finest  plants  of  aU :  Bolbophyllums,  Angrsecum  superbe 
with  its  long  spikes,  18  inches  long,  densely  covered  with  huge 
white  flowers  and  A.  sesquipedale  with  its  enormous  spur.     Ferns 
of  all  kinds  abound ;  tree-ferns  20  feet  high  ;  and  in  the  deeper 
denser  parts  huge  quantities  of  Hymenophyllum,  as  well  as  many 
of  our  common  forms.     The  silence  in  these  huge  forests  is  some- 
times   almost    oppressive.      Almost  the    only  animals  are    the 
different  kinds  of  lemurs,  whose  shrill  whistling  bark  may  occa- 
sionally be  heard.     Different  species  are  adapted  to  play  the  parts 
of  monkeys,  squirrels,  dormice,  &c.,  none  of  wliich  exist  here.     The 
larger  kinds  live  in  large  bands  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  feed 
on  small  birds,  fruit,  &c.     Others  live  in  hollows  regularly  hiber- 
nating, and  to  do  this  store  up  their  winter  food  in  their  tails, 
which  become  extraordinarily  fat  and  fleshy.     Here  the  wild  boar, 
really  a  Babiroussa,   spends  most  of  his    time.      He  wakes  up 
towards  evening,  and  spends  the  night  wandering  about  feeding 
on  the  pommejacot  (Imbricaria).     Sometimes  one  comes  on  huge 
furrows  made  by  him  when  ploughing  up  the  Lily  bulbs,  Dioscorea, 
&c.    Sometimes  he  digs  up  the  unfortunate  Tenrec,  a  kind  of 
hedgehog  which  hibernates  below  ground,  and  eats  him,  but  his 
most  favoured  morsel  is  a  snake.     He  begins  at  the  tail  and  eats 
up  the  snake  to  the  head,  which  he  always  leaves  untouched. 
Towards  morning  he  retires  to  a  shady  spot,  and  there  makes  a 
comfortable  bed,  covering  himself  with  dead  leaves  and  grass, 
where  he  slumbers  till  the  evening.     The  only  important  carnivor- 
ous mammals  are  insectivorae,  the  largest  being  the  Fouche,  a  non- 
descript   mastiff'-like    creature    which    one    seldom    sees.       The 
whole  of  the  animals  are  far  less  specialised  structurally  than  those 
of  the  continent,  while  in  habit  they  seemed  quite  as  distinct.     Of 
birds  the  handsomest  are  the  Couas,  with  very  beautiful  bluish 
plumage  ;  there  are  also  hoopoes  ;  several  kinds  of  pigeons,  one  of 
which  has  a  sort  of  whining  bark  very  much  like  a  small  terrier  ; 
a  peculiar  black  starling  also  lives  in  flocks,  flying  from  tree  to 
tree.    A  bird  called  the  "  Tolo,"  a  kind  of  cuckoo  with  an  absurdly 
long  tail,  is  very  common  ;  it  is  very  stupid,  and  never  seems  to 
realiae  that  its  tail  can  be  seen  when  once  it  has  concealed  its  head. 
Still,  in  spite  of  these  exceptions,  it  is  really  insects,  and  especially 
butterflies,  which  give  a  little  brightness  and  colour  to  the  forest. 
Fifty  or  sixty  brilliant  blue  and  black  butterflies  fluttering  above 
» little  stream  by  the  path  are  really  a  wonderfiil  sight,  and  Red 
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Admirals,  pure  white  Papilios,  and  Acrseas  with  bright  red  spo 
on  their  wings,. are  all  very  common  in  the  darker  places.  Som 
times  one  sees  a  millipede  about  10  inches  long,  4?Fith  hundreds 
twinkling  red  feet  crawling  over  the  path,  and  a  very  large  woo 
louse,  which  rolls  into  a  ball  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  ve 
common.  But  the  insects  are  a  study  in  themselves  in  Madaga 
car.  When  one  emerges  from  the  forest  into  the  interior,  t] 
difference  is  extraordinary.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there 
nothing  but  range  after  range  of  bleak  granite  hills  covered  with 
uniform  grey  grass  broken  by  low  scrubby  perennials.  Only  smi 
bushes  with  heath-like  leaves  seem  able  to  live  on  the  soil,  whi 
is  a  hard  red  clay,  the  debris  of  the  granitic  and  gneissose  rod 
The  flowers  are  usually  very  inconspicuous,  and  it  is  most  remai 
able  to  find  Kubiacea  such  as  Anthospermum,  Leguminosse  e 
Indigofera,  Hypericums,  Stachys,  Philippias,  &c,  all  taking  t 
same  appearance.  There  is  even  an  extraordinary  Monocotyled 
which  has  done  its  best  to  become  something  of  the  same  kind 
Yellosia.  Where  there  is  more  water  the  flowers  are  more  beau 
ful,  and  it  is  in  such  places  that  one  finds  Disas  and  Habenar 
with  long  stalks  and  bright  pink  and  white  flowers,  or  tl 
most  beautiful  Gentian  Tachiadenus  with  a  corolla  4  inches  loi 
and  the  handsome  shrubby  Impatiens  forms ;  but  it  is  impossible 
do  justice  to  these  flowers  in  such  a  paper  as  this. 

The  main  features  of  the  flora  are,  however,  easy  to  und 
stand.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  seaside  plants  usually  t 
same  as  those  found  along  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa.  1 
rtanks  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forest,  and  this  fl( 
shows  most  affinity  with  the  forest  plants  of  the  East  Afric 
Coast,  while  the  bare  steppe-like  highlands  of  the  interior  i 
covered  with  plants  which  show  distinct  relationship  with  I 
similar  grassy  plateaux  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Shire  Highlanc 

II.     Annan :  Its  Historical  and  Literary  Associations, 
By  Mr  Frank  Miller. 

Mr  Miller  said  the  town  which  he  had  been  asked  to  descr 
was  interesting  to  every  student  of  Scottish  history  as  one  of  I 
famous  old  border  burghs.  Owing  to  its  geographical  position 
was  sadly  exposed  to  the  fury  of  invaders  during  the  long-c< 
tinned  wars  with  England  ;  and  again  and  again  it  was  the  sc( 
of  desperate  conflict.  When  at  length  the  union  of  the  crov 
secured  a  permanent  peace,  it  was  universally  acknowledged  tl 
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the  ezerdons  of  the  stout  burgesses  of  Annan  had  proved  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
the  little  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Not  only  was  the  burgh  renowned 
in  history  ;  it  was  rich  in  association  with  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  modem  Scotchmen.  The  greatest  lyrical  poet  the  British 
Isles  have  produced,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  of  African  explorers, 
a  pulpit  orator  of  unique  power  and  spiritual  elevation,  and  the 
deepest  and  most  earnest  thinker  of  our  time  had  all  been  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  it.  As  the  town  in  which  Irving  was 
bom,  and  in  which  Carlyle  received  his  education,  Annan  would 
never  cease  to  be  regarded  with  interest. 

Having  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  churchyard,  and  quoted 
several  of  the  more  curious  epitaphs,  Mr  Miller  proceeded  :  Annan 
Castle,  the  site  of  which  has  so  long  been  occupied  by  the  church- 
yard, was  erected  at  least  a  hundred  years  befoie  the  War  of 
Independence  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  which,  as  references 
in  various  ancient  documents  show,  was  even  at  that  early  period 
a  place  of  some  importance.  In  the  year  1300  the  Castle  was 
repaired  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  whose  ancestors  had  obtained  the 
whole  of  Annandale  in  fief.  A  stone  from  the  building,  with 
Brace's  name  and  the  date  1300  inscribed  on  it,  was  seen  by 
Pennant  "  in  the  wall  of  a  gentleman's  garden,'*  when  he  visited 
the  town  in  1769.  It  is  now  at  Bideford,  in  Devon,  from  which, 
let  us  hope,  it  will  one  day  be  brought  back  to  Annan.  The  Castle 
is  associated  with  not  a  few  stirring  events  in  Scottish  history.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  memorable  is  the  defeat  of  Edward  Baliol 
by  Lord  Archibald  Douglas  in  1332.  Shortly  after  his  coronation 
at  Scone  Baliol  gained  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  commanded 
the  barons  of  Scotland  to  repair  to  it  and  do  him  homage.  His 
movements,  however,  were  carefully  watched  by  Douglas,  who,  at 
the  head  of  one  thousand  horsemen,  rode  hastily  from  Moffat,  and 
falling  upon  the  town  and  castle  at  midnight,  routed  the  forces  of 
the  usurper  with  much  slaughter.  Baliol  lost  his  brother  Henry 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  his  English  followers  in  the  action, 
and  only  saved  his  own  life  by  fleeing  precipitately  to  Carlisle. 
During  the  long  wars  with  England  the  Castle  was  frequently 
captured  and  laid  in  ruins.  As  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  town 
which  was  the  key  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  it  could  not  be 
abandoned  to  destruction ;  and  after  demolition  by  the  foe  it  was 
always  speedily  rebuilt.  Eventually  the  pious  but  poverty- 
stricken  burgesses  obtained  permission  from  James  VI.  either  to 
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convert  it  into  a  place  of  worship  or  use  its  stones  to  build  o 
Though  its  Castle  was  the  main  defence  of  Annan  in  time  of  w 
the  church,  which  stood  near  to  it,  was  also  a  place  of  streng 
the  tower  being  fortified.  The  destruction  of  "  Annan  Steep] 
was  the  chief  object  of  an  English  invasion  in  September,  1 5 
At  the  head  of  2500  men,  "  whereof  500  were  Scotsmen  tl 
served  the  King,"  Lord  Wharton  advanced  to  the  attack,  plant: 
his  siege  train  on  the  slope  known  as  Battery  Brae.  The  defend 
were  ably  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Lyon  and  by  i 
Master  of  Maxwell,  and  the  Lairds  of  Johnston  and  C6ckp< 
They  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  in  number,  yet  for  eight  hours 
unequal  struggle  was  maintained,  the  heroic  men  of  Anr 
hurling  defiance  at  the  foe — 

**  Till  forty  of  the  poor  hundred  were  slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  them  maimed  for  life  !  ** 

The  battered  church  after  its  capture  was  completely  destroy 
being  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  "This  done,"  writes  the 
historian,  **  the  English  sacked  and  burnt  the  town,  and  left 
a  stone  standing,  for  it  had  ever  been  a  right  noisome  neighboui 
England.  The  Englishmen  had  conceived  such  a  spite  to  it  t 
if  they  saw  but  a  piece  of  timber  remaining  unburnt  they  wo 
cut  the  same  in  pieces.'* 

Near  to  the  brae  from  which  on  that  far-off  September  mc 
ing  the  invaders'  guns  poured  their  deadly  discharge  stands  "  *! 
Moat,"  a  long  old-fashioned  house,  guarded  by  spreading  elms  i 
beeches.  In  the  midst  of  the  grounds,  which  stretch  down  to 
holm,  is  a  small  tree-crowned  height — one  of  the  artifi 
eminences  so  common  in  Annandale.  The  "Moat  Hill" 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  raised  in  early  times  as  a  spot 
which  to  assemble  for  the  administration  of  justice,  but  its  ori 
is  really  wrapt  in  mystery.  The  Moat  for  a  few  months  in  h 
was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  James  Grahame,  author  of  " ' 
Sabbath,"  who  married  an  Annan  lady,  a  daughter  of  Rich 
Grahame,  town  clerk.  In  his  charming  retreat  the  poet  wi 
"The  British  Georgics,"  gaining  fresh  inspiration  from  the  < 
world  garden  and  the  little  wildernesses  of  tree  and  shrub.  0 
a  Virgil  can  treat  satisfactorily  such  a  subject  as  "  Husbandi 
but  Grahame's  work  has  merit,  and  in  many  of  the  lines 
influence  of  local  scenery  can  be  traced. 

Proceeding,  in  his  description  of  Annan,  to  the  Town  Hal 
handsome  modem  erection,  Mr  Miller  gave  some  of  the  result! 
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his  examination  of  the  records  preserved  in  that  building.     These 
documents  include  the  Council  Minutes  from  1678  to  the  present 
year,  and  a  number  of  important  "dispositions."    The  lecturer 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  older  Council  records,  from  which 
much  curious  information  could  be  gleaned,  had  never  been  tran- 
scribed and  published.     Reterring  to  the  state  of  the  burgh  two 
hundred  years  ago,  he  said  r  The  poverty  of  Annan  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  seems  to  have  been  great.     One 
privilege,  that  of  collecting  customs,  was  enjoyed  by  the  town, 
having  been  granted  by  Charles  II.  io  recompense  the  burghers  for 
then*  losses  during  the  civil  wars  which  raged  in  the  time  of  his 
father.     A  ferry  boat  on  the  river  was  "  pairte  of  the  common 
good,''  but  the  rent  yielded  by  it  seldom  amounted  to  40  pounds 
Scots  per  annum.     The  appearance  of  the  town  shewed  its  insig- 
nificance.    The  houses  were  small  and  of  rude  construction,  while 
the  church  was  a  plain  building  without  a  steeple.     The  sanitary 
condition  of  the  burgh  was  unsatisfactory,  though  the  magistrates 
now  and  again  issued  orders  for  the  cleansing  of  the  street,  and 
fined  persons  found  guilty  of  indulging  in  practices  detrimental  to 
the  public  health.     The  inhabitants  being  "  sudden  and  fierce  in 
quarrel,"  fights  and  aggravated  assaults  were  common.     In  1686 
the  schoolmaster  was  fined  ten  pounds  Scots  for  fighting,  and  in 
1700  the  town  clerk  was  condemned  to  pay  fifty  pounds  Scots  "  for 
a  blood  and  ryott  committed  by  him  upon  Robert  Johnstone,  son 
to  the  deceased  David  Johnstone,  sometime  bailie."     Women  not 
infrequently  figured  in  assault  cases,  "  ryving  of  hair  "  being  one  of 
the  favourite  amusements  of  the  gentler  sex.     The  good  old  sport 
of  tossing  in  a  blanket  was  not  unknown  in  Annan,  as  is  shown  by 
an  entry,  dated  1694,  recording  the  infliction  of  a  fine  upon  two 
men  "  for  raising  of  an  blanket  and  throwing  of  David  Johnstone 
and  Adam  Johnstone  to  the  ground.*'     If  quarrelsome,  the  people 
were  comparatively  honest.    At  times  a  goose  was  stolen  from  the 
common,  or  peas  and  beans  were  taken  from  a  neighbour's  garden, 
but  few  serious  cases  of  theft  occurred.     Ofi*ences  against  property 
were  punished  with  more  than  the  usual  severity.     In  1701  a 
servant  maid,  convicted  of  complicity  in  a  theft  of  barley  from  her 
master's  bam,  "  was  ordained  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  on  Monday 
morning,  and   to  continue  there  during  the    magistrates'    and 
Council's  pleasure."    The  court,  considering  it  probable  that  the 
girl's  master  would  prove  tender-hearted  and  refuse  to  give  her  up 
ou  the  awful  Monday  morning,  wisely  appended  to  the  sentence 
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these  words,  "  and  the  said  John  is  ordained  to  be  imprisoned  if 
fail  to  produce  her/'  Amongst  other  offences  with  suitable  penalt 
attached  were,  "  saying  that  the  magistrates  did  not  give  ti 
judgment,"  "  building  of  peat  stacks  upon  the  High  Town  Stree 
"  raising  and  pulling  up  of  march  stones,"  and  "  cutting  and  car 
ing  away  of  wood"  from  plantations  in  the  neighbourho^ 
Persons  were  frequently  fined  for  "inegular  marriage/'  and 
one  occasion  a  man  was  prosecuted  for  "  resetting  the  Egyptis 
and  also  eating  and  drinking  with  them  " — in  other  words,  1 
sheltering  gypsy  outlaws  and  fraternising  with  them. 

Passing  from  the  picture  of  life  in  the  burgh  two  centari 
ago  as  reflected  in  the  Council  records,  Mr  Miller  alluded  to  t 
connection  of  Carlyle  with  Annan,  mentioning  that  the  0 
Academy,  to  which  he  was  taken  by  his  father  on  that  "  r 
sunny  Whitsuntide  morning  "  in  1806,  has  long  been  the  resider 
of  Mr  Batty,  who  for  many  years  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  t 
burgh.  The  house  is  large  and  dark — one  of  the  buildit 
wliich  Dorothy  Wordsworth  had  in  her  observant  eye  when  s 
penned  her  singularly  graphic  description  of  Annan.  Carlyl 
"  doleful  and  hateful  school  life  "  lasted  till  1810,  when  he  "^ 
sent  to  Edinburgh  University.  Four  years  later  he  returned 
Annan,  having  obtained  by  competition  the  post  of  teacher 
mathematics  in  the  Academy.  He  remained  in  the  town  t 
1816,  boarding  with  Mr  Glen,  the  burgher  minister,  in  the  hoi 
in  Ednam  Street  now  occupied  as  the  United  Presbyterian  mans 

With  the  name  of  Carlyle  will  always  be  associated  that 
Edward  Irving,  who  was  bom  in  1792,  in  a  house  in  Butts  Stre< 
Gavin  Irving,  the  father  of  the  preacher,  was  a  tanner,  carrying 
his  trade  in  a  yard  near  to  his  dwelling-house.  He  held  the  off! 
of  bailie  when  the  election  celebrated  in  Burns's  "  There  were  fi 
carlins  in  the  south  "  took  place.  His  wife,  Mary  Lowther,  waJ 
native  of  the  parish  of  Dornock,  where  her  father  owned  a  pic 
of  land.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  with  brilliant  black  ey 
and  her  energy  and  force  of  character  won  the  admiration  of 
who  came  in  contact  with  her.  Irving  received  his  education 
Annan  Academy,  ot  which  the  talented  Dalgliesh  was  head  mast 
In  a  few  sentences  the  lecturer  outlined  Irving's  meteoric  care< 
and  remarked  that  not  a  few  of  his  townsmen  would  still  tell  wi 
strange  awe  how  they  witnessed  in  their  youth  his  solemn  depo 
tion  in  Annan  Parish  Church  and  listened  to  the  cry  of  angui 
which  burst  from  his  lips  when  his  opinions  were  condenmed. 
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Another  celebrated  man,  Hugh  Clapperton,  the  African 
explorer,  was  bom  in  Butts  Street,  in  1 788.  His  father  (a  native 
of  Lochmaben)  was  the  only  surgeon  resident  in  the  healthy  town. 
Miss  Clapperton,  the  explorer's  cousin,  had  kindly  allowed  the 
exhibition  to  the  Society  of  Dr  Clapperton's  ticket  of  admission  as 
a  burgess  of  the  royal  burgh. 

Annan,  it  was  mentioned,  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Blacklock,  the  blind  poet-minister,  author  of  the  beautiful  sixteenth 
paraphrase ;  but  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  has  long  since 
disappeared — its  very  site  has  been  unknown  for  at  least  fifty 
years* 

Towards  the  close  of  his  troubled  life  Robert  Bums  had  often 
occasion  to  visit  the  town,  which  was  then  the  home  of  numerous 
smugglers,  a  large  contraband  trade  being  carried  on  with  the  Isle 
of  Man.  "  The  Deil's  Awa'  wi'  the  Exciseman  "  was  written  in  a 
house  in  High  Street,  not  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway,  as  stated  by 
Chambers  on  the  authority  of  Lockhart.  The  poem,  immediately 
after  composition,  was  read  by  Burns  to  a  large  company  assembled 
in  the  house.  Mr  Miller  explained  that  this  fact  was  made  known 
to  him  by  Dr  Williamson,  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  both 
included  in  the  poet's  audience. 

Another  building  in  High  Street  was  worthy  of  notice.  In 
December,  1745,  the  retreating  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
bivouacked  at  Annan,  and  "  Scotland's  Heir "  found  shelter 
in  the  Buck  Hotel.  The  burgesses  were  prudent  enough  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  Highlanders  ;  but  over  their  "  white  port "  they 
breathed  devout  wishes  for  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Prince 
and  all  his  followers.  During  the  Rebellion  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  met  in  the  public-houses  almost  daily  to  discuss  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Much  liquor  was,  of  course,  consumed  at 
the  expense  of  the  burgh,  and  some  of  the  publicans'  bills  remained 
tinpaid  until  1749.  A  quotation  from  the  minute  of  the  Council 
meeting  at  which  payment  of  the  outstanding  debts  was  author- 
ised may  be  acceptable. 

Find  upon  exam'nation  of  the  said  accompts  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  articles  therein  stated  have  been  contracted  by  some  of  the 
Councillors  when  met  together  for  intelligence  and  advice  about  their 
common  safety  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  when  the  country  was  in  the 

utmost  confusion  by  the  late  unnatural  rebellion Do  declare 

^t  this  indulgence  is  only  on  account  of  the  late  troubles,  and  that  this 
act  shall  be  no  precedent  to  invalidate  or  infringe  the  foresaid  act  of  the 
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Town  Council  on  the  7th  of  December,  1740,  regulating  the  extent  and 
method  of  payment  of  the  burgh's  expenses  in  public-houses. 


Ind  of  May,  1890. 
Major  BowDEN  in  the  Chair. 

New  Member. — On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary  Mr  J.  G. 
Baker,  F.RS.,  curator  of  the  Kew  Botanical  Gardens,  was  elected 
an  honorary  member. 

Donations, — Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Glasgow,  1887-9 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of 
Natural  Science,  1888-9 ;  Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  3  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  for  1885-6  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

Mr  Scott  Elliot  made  a  report  of  his  preliminary  efforts  in 
procuring  assistants  for  forming  a  Flora  of  the  district,  and  the 
formation  of  an  Herbarium  for  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway. 

The  Dinwiddie  Library, 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter,  received  through  Mr 
Robert  Stoba,  Solicitor,  from  Mr  Robert  Dinwiddie,  of  New  York. 

Brae  Side,  Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New  York,  1st  March,  1890. 

To  Dr  Edward  J.  Chinnock, 
Secretary  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
Dumfries,  Scotland. 

Sir, 

Mr  Robert  Stoba  has  kindly  consented  to 
hand  you  with  this  letter  two  cases  of  books  as  per  enclosed  list,  for- 
merly the  property  of  my  late  father,  Robert  Dinwiddie,  a  native  of 
Dumfries,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  member  of  your  Society.  These  books 
were  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  me,  but  I  have  concluded  to  offer  them 
to  your  Society  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of  value  to  its  members 
in  many  ways.  I  trust  that  they  may  prove  acceptable  to  your  Society,  and 
find  a  permanent  home  among  the  fellow-townsmen  of  my  father,  and  I 
desire  that  they  shall  be  added  to  your  library  of  reference,  and  bo 
known  as  the  **  Robert  Dinwiddie  Library,"  and  held  subject  to  such 
regulations  that,  while  promoting  to  the  utmost  usefulness  to  all 
members  of  your  Society,  they  will  still  be  protected  as  far  as  is  possible 
from  loss,  desbruction,  or  mutilation.     In  presenting  these  books  to 
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your  Society,  I  do  so  believing  that  such  disposition  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  my  father's  wishes  could  he  have  been  consulted,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  the  medium  of  tendering  you  this  donation  to  your  library. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Egbert  Dinwiddib. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  thanking  the  donor  for 
his  valuable  present. 

Mr  James  Lennox,  F.S.A.  (the  Librarian)  read  the  following 
paper  entitled  "  The  Dinwiddle  Library,  and  how  it  came  to  this 
Society"  :— 

The  original  owner,  Mr  Robert  Dinwiddle,  was  bom  in 
Dumfries,  23d  July,  1811,  and  died  at  New  York,  12th  July, 
1888.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Mr  William  Dinwiddle,  hosier. 
Commencing  life  in  the  Dumfries  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Scotland,  he  rose  to  be  teller.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1835,  and  joined  the  bouse  of  Brown  Brothers,  merchants  and 
bankers  in  New  York  ;  shortly  afterwards  entering  the  employment 
of  J.  Laurie  &  Co.,  commission  merchants,  in  which  business  he 
succeeded  them,  being  left  by  them  to  administer  funds  for  St. 
Luke's  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  connection  with  the  St. 
Andrew^s  Society  of  New  York. 

He  retired  from  business  in  1883,  and  then  devoted  more  of 
his  time  to  scientific  pursuits,  although  he  had  always  been  a 
worker  both  in  archaeology  and  botany.  His  attainments  in  these 
had  been  recognised,  as  he  was  fifteen  years  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  an  active  member  of  the  Micro- 
scopical Society  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Some  years  ago  he 
gifted  the  whole  of  his  extensive  scientific  library  to  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  what  is  now  under  our  own  roof 
has  been  collected  since  that  date,  being  more  valuable  as  they  are 
more  recent. 

He  visited  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  being  here  when  the 
Cryptogamic  Society  were  in  Dumfries,  and  during  his  stay  he 
was  admitted  a  life  member  of  this  Society.  The  history  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Science  contains  a  portrait  of  him,  but  no 
mention  appears  in  the  text,  as  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  persuaded  him  to  sit  for  this  plate,  but  on  no  account  would 
he  allow  anything  to  be  said  of  him. 

The  books  consist  of  229  bound  volumes  and  22  unbound. 
They  embrace : — 24  Microscopic,    5   Medicine,    8    Geology,    24 
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Natural  History,  38  Botany,  13  Natural  Philosophy,  4  Meteorology. 
6  Travels,  43  Reports  of  Societies,  and  67  Magazines,  &c. 

To  go  fnlly  into  these  would  make  a  lengthy  paper,  as  many 
of  these  subjects  can  be  sub-divided  into  very  many  special  studies. 
Amongst  them  we  have  books  on  fresh  water  plants,  salt  water 
plants,  shells  and  fish,  cryptogamic  botany  and  flora,  &c.  The 
books  are,  in  the  main,  English;  many  of  them  are  elegantly 
bound  in  half  morocco  and  half  calf,  which  will  add  much  to  their 
usefulness  in  handling. 

Communications. 

L  Observations  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Nith  and  its  Estuary 
for  the  year  ending  ijth  Aprils  i8go. 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Andson. 
The  observations  were  taken  at  the  instance  of  a  committee  of 
the  British  Association,  which  was  appointed  to  obtain  observations 
of  the  temperature  of  rivers,  estuaries,  and  lakes  over  the  United 
Kingdom  as  compared  with  that  of  the  air,  and  as  modified  by  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  state  of  the  weather,  &c.,  the  chief 
object  being  to  ascertain  the  seasonal  variations.  The  observations 
at  Dumfries  were  taken  throughout  the  twelve  months.  Mr  James 
Lewis  took  the  observations  of  the  estuary  at  Kingholm  Quay, 
from  25th  June  to  21st  March,  and  observations  were  begun  at 
later  dates  in  the  River  Dee  by  Rev.  W.  I.  Gordon,  of  Tongland, 
and  in  the  Dee  estuary  by  Mr  Macdonald,  lighthouse  keeper, 
Little  Ross.  These,  he  understood,  were  still  being  carried  on, 
but  as  the  year  was  not  completed  they  could  not  be  reported 
upon.  The  Nith  observations,  he  explained,  were  taken  at  the 
Dumfries  boathouse,  where  there  was  an  average  depth  of  more 
than  three  feet.  In  consequence  of  the  damming  of  the  water  by 
the  weir  below  the  Old  Bridge  the  river  at  this  point  never  fell 
very  low ;  he  had  never  seen  the  depth  less  than  2  J  feet.  On  two 
occasions  of  heavy  flood  even  the  parapet  wall  wa«  overflowed — 
once  in  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the  depth  was  estimated 
to  have  been  fully  ten  feet,  towards  midnight  on  the  1st ;  and 
again  on  25th  January,  after  heavy  rain  and  the  melting  of  snow 
on  the  high  grounds,  with  a  south-west  gale,  when  the  depth  of 
9  feet  was  registered  at  the  gauge  on  the  Old  Bridge.  The  hour 
of  observation  was  at  or  near  noon.  The  following  table  shewed 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  and   water   for  each   month 
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separately,  along  with  the  state  of  the  river  or  the  mean  depth  as 
registered  at  the  gange  (which  was  erected  in  July),  viz. : — 


Means  for  whole  year 


Air, 

Water. 

Di/^ 

State  ofRivtr, 

April  . 

51-3*' 

46-8° 

5-5" 

Average. 

May.... 

60-5' 

56-6° 

3-9° 

Under  average. 

June ... 

65-8^ 

63° 

2-8° 

Low  and  very  low. 

July. ... 

63-3^ 

60-3° 

3° 

Very  low  till  10th, 
then  above  avg. 

Mean  Dei)th  at  Oawje— 

Aug.  ... 

62-3^ 

57-5° 

4-8° 

5     feet. 

Sept.... 

59-7^ 

531° 

6-6° 

4-6    „ 

Oct... 

49-6* 

45° 

4-6° 

51 

Nov. .. 

45-6° 

431° 

2-5° 

5-2 

Dec 

40-2° 

38-2" 

2° 

O'O 

Jan.    . 

44-4° 

40-5° 

3-9° 

6 

Feb.  .. 

42-8^ 

381° 

4-7° 

4-8 

Mar.  .. 

48-5'* 

41  1° 

7-4° 

4-9 

634° 

582-3° 

ir 

.     52-8° 
48-5° 

48-5° 

Mean  diiference  between  air 

and  water  for  year    4*3° 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  monthly  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  for  the  year  was  in  June,  when  it  was  65-8", 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  for  the  same  month  being  63**, 
also  the  highest  mean  for  the  year.  The  lowest  was  in  December, 
when  that  of  the  air  was  40*2* — ^water,  38-2° ;  but  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  February  for  the  water  was  a  fraction  lower  than  this, 
viz.,  38  r,  while  that  of  the  air  was  42-8*.  Range  for  monthly 
means— air,  65-8'* ;  water,  38-r— 27•7^ 


The  highest  single  reading  for  the  air  was  on  31  st  July 
The  lowest  single  reading  for  the  air  was  December    ... 

Extreme  range  for  air  

Highest  single  reading  for  water  was  on  4th  July 
Lowest  single  reading  for  water  was  on  13th  February 


76" 
31° 

45° 

66-6° 
32° 

34 -e* 


Extreme  range  for  water 

The  months  in  which  the  mean  monthly  temperature  of  the  air 
^d  water  most  nearly  approximated  were  :  December,  when  the 
difference  was  only  T  (/>.,  of  air  above  water) ;  November,  2*5'' ; 
June,  2-8"' ;  and  July,  3'.     Those  in  which  the  temperature  varied 
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most  were  :  March,  1*^"* ;  September,  6*6° ;  and  April,  5*5*.  Mean 
difference  for  whole  year,  4*3'.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
months  in  which  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and  water  most 
nearly  approximated  were  those  in  which  the  day  was  at  the 
shortest  and  the  longest.  In  other  words,  there  were  two  maxima 
and  two  minima  of  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  air 
and  water,  the  former  occurring  in  the  months  of  March  and 
September,  the  equinoctial  months;  and  the  latter  in  December 
and  June,  the  months  of  the  winter  and  summer  solstice.  The 
former  fact  is  easily  explained,  but  it  is  rather  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  same  thing  should  hold  good  of  the  month  in  which 
the  sun  is  longest  above  the  horizon,  and  most  vertical.  The 
explanation,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  that  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
the  first  part  of  July,  when  there  was  a  period  of  drought  and 
warm  weather,  which  lasted  more  than  three  weeks,  the  river  fell 
to  its  lowest  level,  and  the  current  was  very  sluggish.  Hence  the 
water  became  more  heated  than  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  its 
temperature  more  nearly  approached  that  of  the  air. 

Though  as  a  rule  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  water,  there  were  a  good  many  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
especially  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  November,  and 
December.  Thus  there  were  five  days  in  May  in  which  this 
occurred,  six  in  June,  and  four  in  July,  with  an  aggregate  excess 
in  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  37**.  In  November  and  December 
there  were  also  15  days  with  an  aggregate  excess  of  30*4°,  the 
greatest  number  being  in  December,  viz.,  10  days,  while  on  other 
two  days  of  that  month  the  temperature  of  air  and  water  was 
equal.  The  conditions  under  which  this  state  of  things  was  ob- 
served were,  as  a  rule,  in  summer,  when  the  temperature  was 
lowered  by  cloudy  and  wet  or  dull  and  foggy  weather,  or  by  the 
prevalence  of  cold  winds ;  and,  in  winter,  when  the  conditions 
were  similar,  or  when  frost  set  in.  The  most  extreme  difference 
was  observed  on  July  7th,  when  the  reading  of  the  air  temperature 
was  53',  and  that  of  the  water  65° — a  difference  of  12°.  This  was 
at  the  close  of  the  period  of  drought  before  alluded  to.  The 
greatest  excess  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  that  of  the 
water  occurred  in  March,  when  on  16  days  it  was  higher  by  more 
than  7*,  ranging  from  7"  to  14*5° ;  and  the  next  in  September,  in 
which  month  there  were  13  days  in  which  the  difference  exceeded 
Vy  ranging  from  V  to  13*2°.     On  these  occasions  the  weather  was 
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for  the  most  part  bright  and  sunny,  or  if  cloudy  or  rainy,  very 
mild,  with  south  or  south-west  winds. 

I  have  also  to  submit  a  table  shewing  the  mean  monthly 
temperatures  of  the  air  and  water  of  the  estuary  of  the  Nith  at 
Kingholm  Quay,  and  taken  with  great  regularity  by  Mr  James 
Lewis,  for  a  period  of  about  nine  months,  from  25th  June,  1889,  to 
2l8t  March,  1890.  The  hours  of  observation  necessarily  varied, 
because  the  proper  temperature  of  the  estuary  could  be  obtained 
only  when  the  tide  was  up.  For  the  most  part  they  were  taken 
between  the  hours  of  9  A.M.  and  4  P.M.,  though  sometimes  a  little 
earlier  and  sometimes  a  little  later. 


Air, 

Water. 

Difference. 

Means, 

From  25th  June  to  Slat  July 

61-3 

61*5 

+o-2r 

„    Ist  to  3lst  August        

..     59 

56-9 

-21 

„    1st  to  30th  September 

...    56-2 

54-4 

-1-8 

„    let  to  3l8t  October       

..      45-5 

45-8 

+0-3 

„     1st  to  30th  November 

.      45-8 

41-6 

-4-2 

„     Ist  to  14th  December 

...     38-3 

36-8 

-1-5 

„     1st  to  3l8t  January 

...    411 

39-5 

-1-6 

„     Ist  to  28th  February 

...     40 

37-4 

-2-6 

„     1st  to  21st  March 

...     42-7 

40*4 

-2-3 

Sums        

...  429-9 

414-3 

Mean 

Difference. 

Means     

...    47-7 

46 

1-7 

From  this  table  it  wOl  be  seen  that  for  the  period  from  25th  June 
to  31st  July  the  mean  temperature  of  the  estuary  was  a  fraction  of 
a  degree  higher  than  that  of  the  air,  and  the  same  thing  occurred 
again  in  October.  In  all  the  other  months  it  was  lower,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  the  river  temperature. 
Taking  the  whole  period  during  which  observations  have  been 
made,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  47*7°  and  of  the  water 
46",  giving  a  mean  difference  of  only  1*7°,  instead  of  4-3"  as  in  the 
case  of  the  river.  This  result  might  have  been  somewhat  modified 
if  the  observations  had  been  extended  over  the  whole  year  instead 
of  nine  months,  but  not,  I  think,  to  any  great  extent,  there  being 
an  obvious  reason  why  the  temperature  of  the  estuary  should  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  river  as  compared  with  that  of  the  air,  viz., 
the  fact  that  when  the  tide  rises  it  passes  over  the  extensive  tracts 
of  sand  which  in  the  Solway  Firth  are  left  bare  by  the  receding 
tide,  and  in  sunny  days  become  heated  by  the  sun,  to  which  it 
inay  be  added  that  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  must  tell  in 
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some  degree  upon  the  temperature  of  the  tidal  water,  while  tl 
of  the  river  is  wholly  unaffected  by  it.  Tt  may  perhaps  be  asli 
why  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  my  observatic 
should  be  52-5°,  while  in  those  of  Mr  Lewis  it  is  only  47*7%  a 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  48-5*,  as  compared  with  4 
But  this  admits  of  an  obvious  explanation.  For  one  thing,  th« 
were  no  observations  taken  by  Mr  Lewis  in  April,  May,  and  1 
greater  part  of  June,  while  mine  included  these  months,  a 
another  thing  to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  my  observati< 
were  taken  invariably  about  noon,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  v 
approaching  its  maximum,  while  those  of  Mr  Lewis  were  taken 
all  hours  when  the  tide  was  up. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  sufficien 
extended  number  of  observations  of  the  temperature  of  LochruW 
Loch  to  be  of  much  value,  but  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Beck  and 
Lindsay  I  got  observations  made  from  the  8th  to  19th  Augu 
and  from  13th  September  to    1st  October,   with  the  folio wi 

results  : 

Means. 
Air,       Wat^r.  Differen 

From  8th  to  19th  August      58-3        6M         +2-8 

„     13th  September  to  Ist  October         ...    543        55*2        +0*9 

From  this  we  may  probably  infer  that  during  at  least  the  autu 
and  winter  months,  and  possibly  in  summer  also,  the  temperati 
of  the  Loch  is,  as  a  rule,  in  excess  of  that  of  the  air.  But  1 
observations  are  too  limited  in  number  to  warrant  any  decic 
conclusion  being  founded  upon  them. 

11.    Seaweeds,    By  Mr  Joseph  Wilson  (late  Secretary). 

Seaweeds  form  by  far  the  largest  section  of  the  Algae,  wh 
is  one  of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  the  thallogenous  pla 
are  divided.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  and  ma 
thousand  species  have  been  found  in  the  waters  burrounding  1 
British  Isles.  These  aquatic  plants  vary  very  much  in  siae,  for 
texture,  and  colour.  Some  species  are  entire  and  coriaceo 
others  branched  and  filamentous ;  some  are  flat,  with  or  withou 
midrib ;  others  are  round,  and  in  some  instances  measure  seve 
hundred  feet  in  length.  One  characteristic  feature  of  all  is  tl 
they  have  no  true  roots,  but  absorb  their  food  instead  from  t 
medium  in  which  they  exist, 
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The  seaweeds  found  along  the  shores  of  Damfriesshire  and 
GaDoway  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  catalogued,  and 
although  they  are  not  so  varied  or  plentiful  as  those  on  more 
exposed  coasts  they  form  a  portion  of  the  flora  of  the  district  and 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Seaweeds  are  found  in  greater  abundance  on  the  rocky  and 

exposed  coasts,  in  the  pools  of  water  among  the  rocks,  and  growing 

in  the  water  when  the  tide  is  at  the  ebb.     As  there  are  no  rocks 

along  the  coast  of  Dumfriesshire,  but  sand  banks  instead,  and  the 

distance  to  the  water's  edge  when  the  tide  is  out  considerable,  only 

a  few  specimens  can  be  obtained  growing  in  the  natural  state,  and 

not  many  are  to  be  gathered  when  washed  ashore  by  storms. 

The  Gralloway  coast  differs  from  that  of  Dumfriesshire,  for  there 

are  rocks  at  Douglas  Hall,  Colvend,  and  further  westward,  but 

these  are  either  of  the  Silurian  or  Igneous  formations,  and  are  not 

so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  seaweeds  as  the  softer  rocks. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  seaweeds  of  the  district  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  rocks  or  other  structures  where  they 
grow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  collect  specimens  washed  ashore  by  spring  tides  and 
stonns.  Under  these  circumstances  the  making  of  a  complete  list 
of  seaweeds  is  no  easy  task,  and  as  the  spare  time  at  my  disposal 
was  limited,  I  have  only  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  some  of  the 
commoner  species,  many  of  which  I  now  exhibit  and  briefly  notice. 

Sub-Class  I. — Meianospermeas, — The  seaweeds  in  this  sub- 
class are  of  an  olive  colour  and  grow  in  abundance  on  every  shore, 
except  one  genus — Sargassum — which  covers  immense  tracts  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  tropics.  This  sub-class  is  divided  into  six  orders, 
which  we  shall  briefly  notice. 

Fucace<t. — All  the  plants  in  this  order  are  dark  olive  and 
have  the  peculiarity  of  turning  black  when  dry.  The  following 
are  frequently  met  with :  Halidrys  Siliguosa^  growing  in  rocky 
pools,  and  at  low  water  mark  on  the  rocks  at  Douglas  Hall  and 
the  Gralloway  coast.  Fucus  vesicuiosusy  common  sea-wrack,  grows 
on  every  stone  washed  by  the  tide. 

F.  Serratus,  common,  is  distinguished  by  the  serrate  fronds, 
no  air  vessels,  and  grows  in  large  patches  on  the  rocks  between 
tide  marks.  F.  Nodosus^  also  common,  generally  washed  ashore  at 
Glencaple  and  Ruthwell  by  the  tide.  A  number  of  parasitical 
species  attach  themselves  to  this  plant.     F.  Canaliculatus,  a  small 
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plant  scarcely  four  inches  in  length,  grows  in  tufts  on  rod 
between  tide  marks  at  Douglas  Hall  and  Colvend.  R  Ctranoid 
at  the  mouth  of  Nith  near  Glencaple. 

Himanthalia  Lorea,  or  sea  thongs,  grows  on  the  rocky  shon 
at  low  water  mark  and  is  frequently  washed  ashore  with  sprii 
tides.  Desmarestia  aculeata  is  a  representative  of  the  secoE 
ov^et—SporocknacecB — occasionally  met  with  growing  in  pools  c 
the  Colvend  coast.  Order  III. — Laminariacea  is  represented  I 
Alaria  esculenta,  occasionally  washed  ashore  in  winter ;  Laminan 
agitata  and  Z.  Saccharinay  frequently  met  with  along  the  Cae 
laverock  shore  ;  and  also  Chorda  filum  in  winter  and  spring.  Tl 
plants  in  the  next  three  orders  grow  attached  to  rocks  at  lo 
water,  or  in  tidal  pools,  but  I  have  only  been  able  to  distinguis 
one  genus — Dictyosiphon — from  Ruthwell. 

Sub-Class  II. — RhodospermecB, — The  plants  in  this  sub-cla 
differ  in  texture  and  colour,  and  the  frond  is  more  or  less  jointer 
as  you  will  notice  from  the  specimens  exhibited.  OdonthaL 
dentatay  frequently  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Fife,  should  be  four 
at  Colvend.  PolysipJionia  nigrescenSy  P.  fastigiata,  are  very  fir 
quently  met  with  on  the  stems  of  Fucus  nodosus,  Laurenc 
pinnatifiday  or  pepper  dulse,  found  growing  on  stones  at  Colvem 
Corallina  officinalis  grows  on  the  rocks  at  Douglas  Hall,  &c.,  ai 
Delesseria  sanguinea,  D.  alatay  grow  attached  to  the  stems  of  tl 
Laminaria.  Plocanium  coccineum  is  abundantly  met  with  aloi 
the  whole  coast,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  every  sea-side  visito 
Rfwdymenia  palmettay  dulse,  not  so  frequently  used  for  dietet 
purposes  as  formerly,  grows  attached  to  the  rocks,  and  the  less< 
dulse,  Iridosa  edulisy  is  occasionally  met  with  among  the  largi 
seaweeds  attached  to  the  rocks.  Several  species  of  the  Ceramiaa 
may  be  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Sol  way.  Ceramium  rubrui 
C,  roseunty  C.  Turneri  are  occasionally  gathered  growing  on  tl 
larger  seaweeds. 

Sub-Class  III. — Chlorospermecs. — The  grass-green  seaweec 
are  represented  by  the  StphonacecB,  Confer  vacece,  and  Ulvacei 
among  which  Cladophora  rupestrts,  common  ;  Conferva  rupestn 
C.  Albiday  Enteromorpha  intestinalis,  and  Ulva  latissima  are  fr 
quently  met  with  on  the  sand  shores  at  Caerlaverock  an 
liuthwell. 
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III.     Edgar's  MS.  History  of  Dumfries,     By  Mr  Jamks 
Barbour. 

Dr  Burnside's  MS.  History  of  Dumfries,  written  in  the  year 
1791,  contains  reference  to  an  eariier  MS.  account  of  the  town  by 
Edgar.  The  original  of  this  latter  work  is  not  known  to  be 
extant,  but  a  transcript  of  it  is  embraced  in  the  Kiddel  MSS. 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh. 
A  copy  has  been  obtained  for  this  Society,  and,  as  desired  by  the 
Secretary,  I  have  prepared  a  brief  notice  of  it 

A  note  prefixed  to  his  transcript  by  Riddel  explains  how  it 
was  obtained  and  who  the  author  was.     He  says  : — "  This  account 

of  Dumfries  was  wrote  by Edgar,  a  burgess  of  that  burgh. 

He  was  father  to  the  late  Theodore  Edgar  of  Elsishields,  near 

Lochmabea     I  had  it  copied   from  the  original  MS.   in  

Edgar's  own  handwriting,  which,  in  1790,  was  in  the  possession  of 
John  Clark,  senr.,  writer  (and  late  Provost)  of  Dumfries."  (In.) 
E.R.     1791. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Theodore  Edgar  of  Elsishields 
stands  in  St.  Michael's  Churchyard,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
died  5th  February,  178:1,  aged  68.  On  another  stone  within  the 
same  enclosure  we  read  :  "  Here  lyes  the  body  of  Mr  Robert 
Edgar,  writer  in  Dumfries,  who  lived  almost  four  score  years  and 
ten,  and  died  an  honest  man.  July  4th,  1759."  This  was  our 
author,  of  whom,  although  doubtless  a  prominent  man  in  his  day, 
little  is  now  known.  Many  legal  documents  are  extant  in  his 
handwriting,  and  the  Seven  Trades'  minute  book  shows  that  he 
acted  as  clerk  to  the  Incorporations  during  the  long  period  of 
forty-five  years,  from  1701  till  1746,  when  he  resigned. 

The  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  at  a  period  later  than 
1745,  the  events  of  that  year  being  referred  to  in  it  in  terms 
indicatmg  the  lapse  of  some  time  since  their  occurrence.  It  is 
entitled : 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Town  of  Dumfries. 

In  which  the  Origin,  Situation,  Length,  Convenience,  Royalizing, 
Buildings,  Demolitions,  Advances  of  Trade,  are  considered 
from  the  Earliest  Accounts. 

2nd.  The  Government,  Administration  and  Execution  thereof, 
Crafts  Increase,  Industry  and  Manufactures  are  shown,  with 
Reasonable  Remarks  and  Advices  on  the  Whole. 

By  a  Lover  of  Truth,  and  of  he,   Welfare  of  the  Burgh. 
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There  is  prefixed  an  address  "  To  the  Reader,"  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  the  MS.  was  intended  for  publication.  The 
names  given  to  Dumfries,  the  origin  of  the  town,  and  its  situa- 
tion, antiquity,  and  topography  Are  treated  of,  but  the  work 
may  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  disquisition  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Burgh  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

I  will  submit  a  few  of  the  topographical  details.  The  main 
street  is  described  as  extending  from  the  head  of  Friars*  Vennel  to 
Catstrand,  a  mile  in  length.  Many  of  the  names  then  common 
continue  in  use,  such  as  Friars'  Vennel,  Townhead,  Fleshmarket 
Street,  and  Whitesands.  Others  have  given  place  to  new  names. 
Irish  Street  was  formerly  known  as  West  Bamraws,  Shakespeare 
Street  as  East  Barnraws,  Loreburn  Street  as  North-east  Bamraws, 
and  Queensberry  Street  as  Mid  Bamraw.  The  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  numerous  closes  in  the  town  is  described  as  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  comb.  They  were  on  each  side  of  the  streets  30  or 
40  feet  apart,  and  led  down  to  the  inhabitants*  houses,  yards,  and 
barns.  The  streets  are  described  as  being  well  paved  and  free  of 
standing  water. 

The  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  town  were : — The  Old 
Tolbooth,  now  a  bookbinder's  workshop,  situated  opposite  the 
Midsteeple  on  the  south  side  of  Union  Street,  which  was  rebuilt 
before  the  Rebellion  of  1715  ;  the  Prison  or  Pledge-house,  which 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  Union  Street,  and  was  built  at  the 
King's  command  and  the  town's  expense  in  1683  or  1585,  as  ap- 
peared by  an  inscription  on  the  forewall ;  the  Midsteeple,  built  in 
1707  ;  and  the  New  Church,  built  in  1727.  The  town  also  added 
a  north-west  wing  and  a  tower  to  the  Old  Church  after  the 
Reformation. 

Previous  to  1708  there  were  only  two  bells  in  the  town — one 
in  St.  Michael's  Church,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Sweetheart 
Abbey,  and  one  over  the  Tolbooth,  which  had  been  gift;ed  to  the 
town  in  1443  by  William  Lord  Carlyle  in  honour  of  St.  Michael, 
described  as  '^  a  little  clear  sharp  sounding  bell."  It  is  preserved 
in  the  Observatory  Museum. 

The  Fish  Cross  stood  in  the  High  Street  opposite  English 
Street ;  and  the  site  of  the  Market  Cross  was  the  centre  of  the 
block  of  buildings  north  of  and  adjoining  the  Midsteeple. 

A  great  building,  called  the  "  New  Wark,"  stood  in  the  space 
now  called  Queensberry  Square,  on  the  staircase  of  which  were  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Scotland  and  others,  and  the  date  1583  or  1585. 
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The  Castle,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Greyfriars'  Church,  was 
built  bj  John  Lord  Maxwell  and  Elizabeth  Douglas,  his  lady, 
anno  1572,  on  part  of  the  ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  Grey- 
friars'  Monastery.  The  building  was  of  three  storeys,  with  four 
large  vaults  in  the  basements,  and  a  turnpike  stair  and 
bartizan  covered  with  lead ;  and  there  were  four  or  five  acres  of 
ground  attached  to  it  and  walled  in.  For  near  thirty  years,  from 
1660  to  1687,  the  Castle  was  not  possessed  by  the  Nithsdale 
family,  but  in  1688,  unmediately  before  the  Revolution,  it  was  put 
into  complete  order  and  occupied  by  them.  Before  the  Rebellion 
of  1715  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  sold  the  Castle  to  John  M'Dowall  of 
Logan  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guineas. 

The  bridge  of  Dumfries  consisted  of  nine  arches,  with  a  tenth 
arch  under  the  street,  and  there  was  a  port  on  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  which  had,  our  author  says,  till  within  these  sixty  years 
great  valves  or  gates,  which  the  administrators  have  laid  aside  as 
troublesome. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  county  families  to  reside  occasionally 
or  permanently  in  the  county  town,  and  many  of  them  built 
comparatively  handsome  houses  for  themselves  there,  which  much 
enhanced  the  town's  appearance. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  described  as  one  of  the  most 
delectable  in  the  nation,  the  river  Nith  being  on  one  side  and 
Lochar  Moss  on  the  other,  with  com  lands  between,  and  with 
many  delightful  walks  and  **  refreshing  turns"  around.  The 
following  verses  are  offered  as  applicable  : 

In  Nithsdaleshire  towards  the  Bouth  there  stands 
A  royal  burgh,  which  all  that  shire  commands, 
Dramfriea  'tis  call'd,  and  very  near  the  town 
The  river  Nith  in  chrystal  streams  nms  down  ; 
A  pleasant  bridge  that'B  built  with  arches  nine 
Of  red  freestone  as  stretched  with  a  line 
From  Vennel-foot  to  Galloway  it  tends 
And  divers  roads  thro  all  that  country  sends. 
Near  eight  miles  south  the  mountain  Criffel  stands 
Well  known,  and  seen  from  several  distant  lands, 
And  on  the  east  old  Solway's  force  makes  way 
With  swelling  tides  both  in  the  night  and  day, 
And  north-east  too,  tho'  distant  from  the  town 
Queensberry  stands  with  her  adorning  crown. 
Yea  round  about  with  many  little  hills 
This  town  seems  guarded  from  all  threatning  ills  ; 
And  yet  we  find  much  of  the  country  round 
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Lyes  uninclosed,  uncnltivate  the  ground. 
Which  great  defect  doth  from  the  owners  flow 
For  tenants  by  well-try'd  experience  know 
(Their  tacks  being  short,  as  seldom  long  they  be, 
Perhaps  three  years,  or  five,  or  three  times  three). 
If  they  should  be  at  cost  and  pains  to  make 
Their  land  prove  fertile  and  much  labour  take 
To  bring  the  ground  a  better  crop  to  bear 
Their  rents  are  rab'd  or  they  tum*d  out  next  year. 
This  to  amend  let  all  attempt  with  speed 
Who  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  remead  ; 
May  many  join,  and  all  with  one  consent 
Obtain  at  length  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
That  in  North  Britain  all  who  set  3rr.  lands 
Shall  on  stampt  paper  sign  it  with  their  hands 
That  all  their  tenants'  tacks  or  leases  bears 
The  fixed  term  of  one-and- twenty  years. 
That  tenants  may  have  time  to  try  and  make 
Improvements  of  their  lands  for  their  own  sake. 
Let  them  enclose  some  aikers  every  year. 
And  plant  such  planting  as  the  soil  will  bear  ; 
Let  summar'  justice  'gainst  the  tenants  be 
Quite  laid  aside,  and  let  them  courteously 
Pay  all  their  rents,  but  if  the  landlord  find 
His  tenant  backward  go,  or  come  behind 
In  his  improvements,  and  no  friends  he  have 
That  will  assist  him  or  his  credit  save, 
Then  let  his  tack  be  registrate  with  speed, 
And  others  take  that  will  perform  the  deed. 
If  some  such  method  could  be  thought  upon. 
Much  money  might  be  sav'd,  for  much  is  gono 
Of  late  to  other  countries  to  procure 
Com,  wheat,  and  rye,  that  did  not  long  endure. 
But  if  our  lands  were  all  enclosed  well. 
And  well  manur'd,  all  that  in  Scotland  dwell 
Would  be  sustained,  and  much  would  be  in  store 
For  every  year's  produce  would  produce  more. 
And  then  North  Britain  might  lift  up  her  head. 
And  thankful  be  when  all  her  sons  have  bread. 

The  constitution  of  the  Burgh  and  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  are  criticised  at  great  length  and  severely.  It  was  the 
custom,  our  author  says,  for  the  old  Council  to  elect  the  new,  the 
community  having  no  voice  in  the  election,  and  no  direct  power  to 
impugn  the  actions  of  their  rulers.  The  result  was  that  affairs  were 
managed  mostly  by  a  &ction  forming  little  more  than  a  majority 
of  the  Council,  composed  of  relatives  and  friends,  banded  together 
to  perpetuate  the  magistracy  among  them,  and  whose  motive  was 
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loye  of  power  and  self  aggrandisement  rather  than  the  good  of  the 
town. 

Unfortunately  there  is  meagre  mention  of  events  of  interest 
to  us  which  took  place  in  the  writer's  time.  Of  Ring  James's 
Provost  and  of  the  Eevolation  we  gather  the  following: — In 
1686  King  James  VIL  arbitrarily  discharged  Burghs  from  electing 
their  Magistrates  and  Town  Council ;  and  following  on  this  he 
himself  nominated  persons  to  these  offices.  John  Maxwell  of 
Bamcleuch  in  this  way  became  Provost  of  Dumfries,  who  was 
known  afterwards  as  King  James*  Provost  He  was  descended 
from  a  cadet  of  the  House  of  Kirkconnell.  Being  bred  a  lawyer 
in  Dumfries  he  became  Town  Clerk  at  the  Bevolution  of  1660. 
He  acted  as  agent  for  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  by  which  he  gained 
considerably.  Being  a  professed  Catholic  he  became,  in  1681  or 
1682,  disqualified  by  the  Test  Act  to  continue  as  Town  Clerk  and 
demitted  that  office  after  having  arranged  for  a  yearly  pension  of 
£5  for  life.  In  1686  King  James  YII.,  as  before  mentioned,  nomi- 
nated him  to  be  Provost  of  the  Burgh,  in  which  office  he  continued 
tiU  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  when  he  and  his  Council  fled,  but 
being  taken  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  imprisoned  there.  His 
Council  granted  him,  instead  of  the  usual  Provost's  allowance  of 
100  merks,  a  salary  of  500  merks  per  annum  in  consideration  of 
hifi  residing  in  the  town  and  attending  to  its  affairs.  He  sought 
by  his  authority  to  embellish  and  ornament  the  town  in  which  he 
first  drew  breath  by  new  buildings,  causing  those  that  were  old 
and  waste  to  be  rebuilt.  The  paving  of  the  public  streets  was  also 
initiated  by  him,  the  work  being  brought  in  his  time  above  the 
Cross.  He  had  a  patent  to  be  a  senator  of  the  Court  of  Session  at 
Edinburgh,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  long  practice  and  a 
long  head  and  subdolous  wit.  This  Provost  had  a  sour  melancholic 
command  and  authority  to  conciliate  reverence  and  regard,  and  to 
ingratiate  the  people,  proceeded  in  appearance  of  strict  justice  more 
and  beyond  many  of  his  predecessors ;  and  in  regard  to  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Council,  he  was  sure  to  have  a  set  of  Councillors  who, 
he  being  King's  Provost,  only  asked  what  said  the  Provost  and 
then  it  was  so. 

At  the  Bevolution  in  December,  1688,  after  King  James  had 
gone  away  to  France,  the  people  of  Dumfries  and  the  country 
about  arose  and  burnt  the  Pope  in  effigy  and  took  away  the  popish 
books  out  of  the  popish  houses  in  Galloway,  with  thefr  priest's 
vestments  in  crimson  and  velvet,  and  trinkets,  and  also  carved 
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idols  of  wood  out  of  the  Castle  or  Palace,  and  burned  all  ai 
Cross  of  Dumfries  on  Yule  day  1688.  And  the  Magista 
having  absconded,  the  principal  heritors  and  old  Magisti 
advised  the  family  to  remove  from  the  Castle  and  all  Cath 
from  the  town  by  tuck  of  drum,  to  prevent  further  trouble 
damage,  which  they  did  accordingly  ;  and  in  May  following  fai 
Mr  Campbell  was  repossessed  in  the  Kirk  to  the  universal  jc 
the  inhabitants. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  extract  which  bears  on  the  histoi 
the  Old  Bridge : 

It  is  a  memorable  Remark  on  some  families  of  Divine  Justice 
all  may  fear  and  beware  of  exemplary  punishments  on  the  enemi 
the  Church  of  God,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  Generation  of 
Fathers,  who  were  guilty,  which,  says  mine  author,  is  discovered  h 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  viz. ,  Saturday,  the  4th  of  Au 
1621 ,  the  time  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  an< 
moment  the  Commissioner,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  his  risii 
sceptre  the  Act  of  Parliament  ratifying  the  Assembly  holden  at  P 
25tli  August,  1618,  now  ratified.  In  which  ParHament  John  Corsai 
an  affirming  Voter  for  the  Town  of  Drum  [fries]  and  Amisfield  and 
for  the  shire  of  Dumfries,  ratifying  the  five  Articles  of  Perth — ther 
out  such  Blackness  and  Darkness,  three  successive  great  Lightn 
three  loud  claps  of  Thunder,  Hailstones  and  prodigious  Eains,  Fi] 
the  houses  of  Edinburgh  in  the  morning  called  the  Black  Saturday. 
Prodigious,  tremendous,  terrifying,  unseasonable  weather  continue 
August,  began  again  in  October,  And  on  the  4th  of  October  Ten  a 
of  the  Bridge  of  Perth  were  broken  down  by  the  deluge  of  waters 
the  Bridge  of  Tweed,  almost  finished,  at  Berwick  was  broken  down 
one  or  two  arches  of  the  Bridge  of  Dumfries  next  to  the  town  fell,  i 
tokens  of  God's  displeasure  against  the  cowardly  Commissioners, 
the  places  who  sent  them,  in  concurring  to  destroy  the  Church  of  i 
land.  So  that  it  may  be  apply'd,  that  for  120  years  these  places 
families  have  not  prospered.  As  to  the  falling  or  demolishing  oJ 
one  or  two  arches  of  the  Bridge  of  Dumfries  nigh  the  town,  I  remen 
says  mine  author,  a  Tradition  from  some  old  people  in  my  hearing, 
a-ccntury  ago.  That  a  worthy  Presbyterian  minister  being  lodged  ii 
house  on  the  East  of  the  Friers'  Vennel,  named  Lag's  Lodging,  di( 
that  day  to  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  watch  and  enjoin  the  people  to  ^ 
and  pray,  for  that  some  strange  occurence  would  fall  out  that  n 
and  that  He  himself  did  watch  and  heedfully  observe  the  swelling  o 
River  Nith,  with  the  great  Tempest  of  Wind  and  Rain,  and  said  thj 
perceived  a  moles  or  monstrous  Bulk  as  of  many  Stones  or  Trussi 
Hay  together  come  down  through  the  Bridge,  which  took  away  oi 
two  arches  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  about  that  time. 
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The  following  accounts  not  being  now  extant  in  the  Town 
Council  books  may  be  of  value  : 

The  Provost  who  most  improved  it  was  C ston,  who  hath  left  an 

Acoonnt  of  his  management  from  Michaelmas,  1702,  to  Michaelmas,  1708, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

Accompt  of  Debts  paid  by  Colistoun  for  the  Town  of  Drumfries  from 
Michaelmaa,  1702,  to  Michaelmas,  1704. 

Mks. 
To  Arbigland  of  prinL  and  @  rent  which  was  owing  to  his 

Father,  p.  Bond 3700    0    0 

To  J.  Irvine,  Lady  Terraughty,  of  prinL  and  @  rent  conform 

toBond      3300    0    0 

To  B.  Ewart  £1900  prinL  and  £18  str.  of  @  rent  owing  by 

.    Bond  

To  Mrs  Reid,  relict  of  B.  Reid  of  bygone,  @  rents  £36  str.     ... 

Mts  R.*8  prinl,  2600  merks. 

To  Janet  Real,  daughter  of  J.  R  C,  of  prinl.  and  @  rents  p. 

Bond  

To  41  Firelocks,  @  £9  p.  peice       

To  Lochaber  Axes,  Partisans  (or  Halberts),  and  Drums 

To  a  part  of  the  Expense  of  Bridging  Lochermoss        

To  Sr.  David  Cunningham  in  full  of  several  years*  salaries 

accepted  by  him  and  discharged         0200    0    0 

To  Mr  Wm.  Veitch  50  merk  of  bygone  @  rent  of  the  prinl. 
sum  of  £20  str. ,  which  I  would  have  paid  him,  but  he  could 

not  uplift  it  without  the  Presbyrs.  consent 0050    0    0 

To  Dean  Johnston  the  balance  of  his  Treasurer  accompts       . . .    0600    0    0 
To  2  years'  rent  of  Mr  Robt.  Patoun's  house,  at  £12  str. ,  P.    . .    0216    0    0 

And  this  beside  the  Ordinary  Salaries  and  spendings  on  the 
Town's  afialrs,  which  in  one  of  these  years  was  only  about 
£10  sterling. 

1.  Nota. — I  assert  that  the  Town's  revenue  the  said  two  years 

at  my  first  entry  was  only  £3000. 

2.  At  Michaelmas,  1704,  when  Provost  Rome  succeeded  me  in 

the  office  of  Provost,  the  Town's  debt  was  only  about  3000 
merks  due  to  B.  Ried's  children  and  Mr  Vietch  as  above, 
and  the  oldest  debt  of  £600  sterling  by  Dr  Johnston's 
mortification,  which  the  Town  borrowed  in  1649,  for  com- 
pleating  their  outreik  at  the  Duke's  Levie,  for  which  the 
Town  gave  security  on  the  Milnhole  Miln  (which,  as  it  is 
known.  Provost  Crosbie  and  others  have  ruined)  and  which 
the  Church  Members  should  look  into. 

3.  I  procured  a  Compliment  from  the  Royal  Burrows  of  £200 

Scots  to  the  poor  people  burnt  out  by  the  fire  in  the  Friars' 
Vennel  in  May,  1702,  and  which  I  brought  home  and  dis 
tributed  amongst  them  according  to  their  several  circum- 
stances and  necessities. 
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4,  The  Town  having  thought  fit  to  relinquish  the  horse  mibi 
which  cost  the  Town  great  Expenses  in  Anno  1686,  and  to 
build  a  Miln  beyond  the  Water  in  Anno  1705  or  1706), 
several  sums  were  borrowed  on  that  head,  to  which  I  was 
not  witness,  Mr  Thomas  Rome  being  then  Provost. 

Account  oftkt  Town's  Debts  paid  from  Michaelmas,  1706,  to 
Michaelmas,  1708. 

M 

To  the  Trades  to  help  to  build  the  Meal  Mercat  conform  to 

Act  of  yl.  Community 400 

Spent  by  B.  Barclay  £100,  and  John  Neilson  of  Chapel  £100, 
abt.  Margt.  Ramsay's  Inditement,  and  £200  given  her- 
self when  she  went  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  £200  as  the 
Expences  of  her  Tryal  and  incident  Charges  900 

All  this  Tryal  being  before  the  Magistrates  as  Judges,  the 
Expence  was  an  peculate  and  imposition  on  the  Burgh's 
Revenue. 

Sept.,  1707.— Paid  to  Bamdeugh  Maxwell  of  the  Arrears  of 
the  100  merks  yearly  which  John  Herries,  called  Butt, 
should  have  paid  him  and  relieved  the  Town,  and  which 
Kelton,  as  then  Provost,  and  now  his  heirs,  should  make 
good  to  the  Town  900 

To  Dr  Geo.  Archbald  1000  merks  and  a  year's  @  rent  borrowed 

by  Provost  Rome  towards  building  the  Mill  1055 

To  William  Rae  in  Lintonside  another  1000  mks.  and  a  year's  @ 

rent  for  the  Mill 1055 

Bought  by  Coliestoun  from  Netherwood,  4  Acres  of  Ground 
between  the  Dove-Cote  Croft  and  Castledykes,  being  a 
•continual  bone  of  contention  between  him  and  the  Town, 
they  daily  ix)inding  one  another's  Cattle,  and  more  especi- 
ally on  this  Motive  that  Netherwood  had  a  Charter  bound- 
ing said  4  Acres  of  Land  with  the  Water  of  Nith,  and 
having  raised  a  Breve  of  Perambulation  before  the  Sheriff, 
by  which  he  designed  to  have  carried  away  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Dock  ;  but  his  perambulation  being  advocate 
and  made  litigious,  I  forced  Netherwood  to  sell  the  4  Acres 
of  Land,  whereby  the  Dock  and  the  same  are  now  worth 
yearly  £240  Scots,  and  for  which  4  Acres  of  Ground  dis- 
poned to  the  Town  I  paid  him  Eleven  Hundred  Merks    ...     1100 

To  Gavin  Carlyle  for  an  road  thro'  his  park  in  prosperity  to  the 

Town's  Mill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Water 100 

To  John  Gilchrist  (now  Baillie)  the  balance  of  his  Treasurer 

Accoimts 400 

To  Mr  M'Naught  £44  10s  as  2  years  @  rent  of  600  mks.  and 

borrowed  for  the  Mill  at  Whitsunday,  1705 66  1 

To  James  Gordon  and  Janet  Real,  spouses,  £168  6s,  as  2  years 
a  rent  of  2000  mks.,  and  £45  10s  as  2  years  a  rent  of  600 
mks.,  both  borrowed  for  the  Mill  at  Lammas,  1705,  the  @ 
rent  being  paid  to  Lammas,  1707  ;  both  is 320  1* 
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25th  March,  1708.— Paid  to  James  Gordon  the  2000  mke.  Bond  Mhs. 

and  @  rent  thereof  from  Lammas,  1707        2064    0    0 

To  him  the  other  Bond  of  600  merks  and  7  months  and  20  days 
@  rent  thereof,  and  the  Bonds  and  Discharges  put  up 
in  the  Town's  Charter  Chest 627    6    0 

At  Michaelmas,  1708.— Left  at  my  outgoing  £50  str.  in  the 
hands  of  John  Rillhagys,  as  Treasurer,  which  was  desti- 
nate'to  repair  the  Steeple  of  the  Kirk  900    0    0 

Soma  Totalis    ...  25,993    0    0 

Koto, — ^The  Burrow's  dues  on  the  head  of  the  Missive  and  fitting  the 
Town's  .^ue  being  £20  sterling  these  4  years,  inde  1460  mks.  Item 
the  whole  Magistrate's,  Officers'  ffees,  and  Contingencies  ;  But  all  are 
augmented  and  altered. 

IV.     Recent  Antiquarian  Discoveries  at  Kirkcudbright,    By 
Edward  J.  Chinnock,  LL.D.  (Secretary). 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  our  esteemed 
member,  Mr  George  Hamilton,  for  the  following  particulars  of  the 
interesting  discoveries  recently  made  near  Kirkcndbright  by  him- 
self and  his  friends  in  connection  with  the  Kirkcudbright  Museum. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  photograph  presented  by  Mr  John 
M*Kie,  who  is  also  an  honoured  member  of  this  Society. 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  of  April,  while  the  shepherd  at  High 
Banks,  parish  of  Kirkcudbright,  was  driving  in  stobs  to  which  to 
hang  his  sheep  nets,  his  gellock  or  crowbar  pierced  a  large  flat 
Btone  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  surface,  and  disappeared 
under  the  soil.  On  making  examination  he  found  that  it  had 
gone  into  an  open  chamber,  and  on  laying  it  bare  he  found  it  was 
a  place  where  some  one  had  been  buried.  Information  was  sent 
that  evening  to  Mr  M*Kie,  the  hon.  convener  of  the  Museum 
Association,  and  next  morning  he,  with  Mr  Bell  of  Gribdae  and  Mr 
Hamilton,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Museum  Association,  went  to 
the  field  and  examined  the  cist.  They  found  that  it  was  the  field 
known  as  Woodfield,  on  the  farm  of  High  Banks,  which  was  in 
turnips  and  being  eaten  off  by  sheep.  They  were  joined  by  Mr  Rigg, 
the  tenant,  his  son  William,  and  the  shepherd,  who  gave  them 
all  the  information  regarding  the  discovery. 

It  was  a  pentagonal  chamber,  three  feet  in  length  and  two 
feet  in  width,  the  sides  being  the  longest  and  parallel,  formed  of 
two  slabs  of  slatey  rock,  the  base  one  slab  of  the  same,  and  the 
apex  pointing  S.S.W.  of  two  similar  slabs  of  stone.  Each  slab 
Was  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a 
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packing  of  small  stones  behind  each.  The  top  or  covering  stone 
was  lying  alongside— a  large  irregular-shaped  stone,  four  inches  in 
thickness.  This  had  completely  covered  the  chamber.  The  floor 
was  composed  of  two  slates,  which  rested  on  the  soil.  The  whole 
was  quite  clear  of  anything  except  two  pieces  of  arm  bones,  a 
small  piece  of  a  skull,  and  a  piece  of  a  left  under  jaw,  in  which 
were  three  teeth  (two  molar  and  one  canine) — young  fresh  teeth 
evidently  belonging  to  a  youth.  At  the  west  side  of  the  cist  was 
a  small  urn,  which,  however,  fell  to  pieces  very  shortly  after  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  Its  contents  were  apparently  nothing  but  a 
little  earth.  This  urn  was  6^  inches  in  height  by  4^  inches  in 
width.  It  was  well  proportioned,  had  no  lid,  and  was  of  burnt 
clay.  It  was  ornamented  with  old  Celtic  ornamentation  of  a  kind 
known  to  belong  to  the  bronze  age,  and  might  have  lain  undis- 
turbed where  it  was  found  at  least  2000  years.  The  ornamenta- 
tion was  evidently  done  by  hand  with  a  comb  or  some  such  toothed 
instrument  tracing  it  round  the  vase.  It  consisted  of  lines  drawn 
round,  but  not  regularly,  of  zig-zag  lines  with  a  chevrony  appear- 
ance, and  was  all  over  the  outside  of  the  urn  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  There  was  no  ornamentation  inside  nor  at  the  bottom 
outside. 

Noticing  remains  of  two  large  cairns  in  Woodfield,  and  having 
obtained  leave  from  the  proprietors,  Mr  Hope  and  Lady  Isabella 
Hope  of  St.  Mary^s  Isle,  and  the  tenant,  Mr  William  Rigg,  the 
members  of  the  Kirkcudbrightshire  Museum  Association  proceeded 
to  open  these  cairns  on  the  17th  of  AprO.  Both  cairns  are  about 
the  same  size,  being  some  200  feet  in  circumference,  quite  round, 
and  rising  only  some  six  feet  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  field, 
as  for  years  back  they  had  been  probably  used  to  get  stones  for 
dykes  and  rude  drains  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  land 
around.  They  are  150  yards  apart,  and  nearly  north  and  south  of 
each  other.  Two  good,  stout,  intelligent  labourers,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  M*Kie  of  Anchorlee,  commenced  at  seven  in  the 
morning  on  the  most  southern  of  the  two  (which  lay  on  the  top  of 
a  small  hillock  that  had  some  half  a  century  ago  been  occupied  by 
the  officials  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  while  they  were  surveying 
the  surrounding  country  between  1840  and  1850)  and  cut  two 
trenches  at  right  angles  to  each  other  towards  the  centre,  keeping 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  as  the  floor  of  the  trench.  At 
first  they  pierced  through  a  circle  of  smaller  stones,  which  had 
evidently  fallen  at  different  times  from  the  cairn ;  then  they  came 
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upon  a  ring  of  large  pieces  of  rock,  chiefly  quarried  from  the 
neighhourhood.     Very  few  travelled  boulders  were  found  among 
them,  but  inside  this  ring,  which  h^  evidently  marked  the  outside 
base  of  the  cairn,  were  heaped  up  stones  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, among  which  was  found  a  flat  stone   with   evident  cup 
markings  and  the  peculiar  dotted  appearance  <»uped  by  the  rude 
sculpturing  in  these  olden  times  by  sharp-pointed  pieces  of  stone. 
On  approaching  the  centre,  the  floor,  or  under  part  of  the  trench, 
which  had  all  along  be^n  the  original  surface  of  the  field,  sank,  and 
a  rounded  chamber  about  three  feet  in  diameter  was  reached, 
filled  with  very  fine  earth.     This  hole  was  set  round  with  largish 
stones  laid  lengthwise,  and  with  no  stones  inside  at  all.     Rather 
an  amusing  incident  occurred  here.     All  present,  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement,  were  watching  every  stroke  of  the  men*s  pick-axes 
and  spadeful  of  earth  that  was  thrown  out,  when  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  called  out,  "  Stop,  stop  ;  there  is  some- 
thing carved  on  this  stone,"  and  he  brought  a  stone  about  a  foot 
square,  and,  clearing  away  the  soil  adhering  to  it,  laid  bare  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the   "  broad  arrow."     There  was  a  good 
laugh  at  this  discovery  and  some  disappointment,  for,  if  this  were 
all,  it  showed  the  mound  was  of  recent  construction,  as  the  broad 
arrow  is  the  mark  of  the  Government  surveyors,  who  had  used  this 
mound  only  some  half  century  ago,  and  many  were  the  quotations 
from  the  "  Antiquary "  of  Edie  Ochiltree's  observations  to  the 
Laird  of  Monkbarns  when  Aiken  Drum's  lang  ladle  was  turned  up 
on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion.     However,  the  conclusion  come  to 
was  that  this  stone  had  been  sunk  by  the  trigonometrical  surveyors 
to  uphold  their  flag  or  measuring  pole  while  there,  and  the  search 
was  continued  with  increased  zeal.     The  fine  earth  in  the  centre 
hole  was  carefully  lifted  out  by  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  an  urn 
(in  pieces),  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  one  found  on  the 
10th,  was  discovered,  and  a  quantity  of  bones  around  it.     These 
bones  were  in  small  pieces  and  considerable  quantity,  as  if  more 
than  one  body   had  been  buried   there,   and  the  remark  was 
hazarded  that  the  urn  may  have  contained  the  cremated  remains 
of  the  chief  who  lay  there,  while  the  bones  were  the  remains  of 
slaves  who  were  killed  and  buried  along  with  him  to  be  his  com- 
panions or  servants  in  another  world,  so  that  he  might  arrive  in  it 
with  his  customary  attendants  and  in  all  due  state  becoming  his 
position  in  this  world.     The  urn  is  about  six  inches  in  height  and 
six  and  a  half  in  diameter  with  no  cover,  ornamented  on  the  outside 
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with  a  running  pattern,  and  lines  going  round  Jihe  upper  part  and 
lines  converging  from  near  the  shoulder  to  the  bottom.  It  was 
more  glazed  on  the  outside,  and  the  burnt  clay  of  which  it  was 
composed  was  much  thicker  and  the  mouth  coarser  and  larger  than 
in  the  one  discovered  the  preceding  week. 

There  was  nothing  more  found,  so  the  trenches  were  filled  up 
and  the  mound  smoothed  over,  and  the  second  cairn  was  attacked 
in  the  same  way  by  cutting  two  trenches  from  the  south  and  east 
to  meet  in  the  centre.  The  stones  which  surrounded  this  one  on 
the  outside  were  much  larger  than  those  encountered  in  the  other, 
and  the  workmen  had  not  gone  far  till  they  came  on  pieces  of  a 
very  plain  urn  with  a  quantity  of  bones,  and  close  by  a  large  flat 
stone,  3  feet  by  2 J  in  size,  which,  on  being  carefully  lifted, 
exhibited  a  quantity  of  bones  resting  on  a  second  but  smaller  slab 
of  stone,  which  was  also  lifted,  and  a  quantity  of  bones  found  under 
this,  also  resting  on  another  and  still  smaller  stone,  which  was  at 
the  bottom  of  a  sort  of  well  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  and  going 
down  about  three  feet.  There  was  no  urn  found  there,  nor  was 
there  any  grave  or  chamber  found  in  the  centre,  but  to  the  left  of  it 
traces  of  artificial  workmanship  were  found,  which  it  was  resolved 
to  follow  up  some  other  time.  The  proprietors  of  the  ground  have 
presented  the  urns  and  other  objects  found  to  the  Kirkcudbright 
Museum.  The  urns  are  beautifully  moulded  and  prove  a  know- 
ledge of  the  pottery  wheel,  and  as  they  are  imperfectly  burnt,  the 
makers,  in  order  to  strengthen  them,  mixed  small  pieces  of  hard 
stones  or  perhaps  quartz  with  the  clay  (all  angular).  I  append  a 
few  remarks  made  by  Mr  Hamilton  in  his  communication  to  me  : — 
"  One  curious  feature,  I  wonder  if  it  is  common  elsewhere,  is  that 
there  were  three  layers  of  stones  with  cremated  bones  placed 
between  them,  and  all  in  a  well  kind  of  a  pit  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  largest  stones  were  on  the  top,  the  centre  one  much  smaller, 
and  the  bottom  one  smaller  still.  The  bones  were  evidently 
placed  there  after  cremation,  as  all  were  in  small  pieces,  mostly 
under  an  inch  square.  There  was  no  cremation  before  the  Bronze 
Age.  There  was  no  tinge  of  iron  or  rust  on  these  bones  as  would 
have  existed  had  any  iron  weapons  or  instruments  been  found  near 
them.  The  Iron  Age  commenced  about  150  B.C.,  so  we  may  put 
the  age  of  these  remains  as  at  least  more  than  2000  years  ago. 
The  urns  establish  the  fact  that  whoever  put  them  there  were  not 
savages.  They  testify  a  belief  in  a  future  existence,  and  the 
cremation  teaches  a  belief  in  purification  by  fire.     There  were  no 
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idols  or  idolatrous  representations  found  in  the  cairns  or  upon  the 
omsy  no  crescents,  crosses,  or  astronomical  signs/' 


1th  of  June ^  i8go. 
Field  Meeting — Tet  regies ^  Holywood,  and  Dalawoodie. 
Neiv  Member, — Mr  Wm.  Stone,  Brooke  Street.  ^ 

A  party  numbering  close  upon  fifty  lett  the  town  at  one 
o'clock,  and  drove  first  to  Terregles  Church,  where  they  were  met 
by  Mr  W.  J.  Marwell,  Terregles  Banks,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  "  Quhair.*'  Then  they  paid  a  visit  to  Terregles 
gardens ;  and,  making  a  short  detour  to  see  the  Druidical  Circle 
and  Holywood  Church,  they  proceeded  to  Dalawoodie,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr  R.  Rimmer,  F.L.S.,  president  of  the  Society,  by  whom 
they  had  been  invited  to  a  garden  party. 

The  Quhair,  which  is  an  annexe  to  the  church  and  forms  the 
burial  place  of  the  Maxwells  of  Terregles,  was  erected  by  the 
Lord  Herries  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  restored  by  the  late 
Captain  Maxwell,  who  placed  in  it  the  beautiful  white  marble 
statue,  named  "  The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  "  (which  was,  we 
believe,  the  last  work  of  Bumie  Philip,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
London  Albeit  Memorial),  and  had  constructed  the  series  of  vaults 
in  the  cr3rpt,  one  of  which  received  his  own  remains  in  December 
last.  It  is  understood  that  Lord  Herries  was  himself  interred 
here;  but  no  stone  indicates  his  tomb.  A  slab  with  a  mailed 
figure  quaintly  carved  in  relief,  and  the  date  1568  (being  the  tomb- 
stone of  Edward  Maxwell  of  Lamington)  is  inserted  in  the  pave- 
ment of  the  crypt;  and  an  elaborate  monument  to  Sir  John 
Maxwell  of  Spottes  and  his  wife.  Dame  Elizabeth  Grordon,  the  son 
and  daughter-in-law  of  the  Lord  Herries  just  referred  to,  is  placed 
against  the  south  wall.  The  first  of  the  family  whose  tomb  is 
distinctly  indicated  is  "  William,  commonly  called  Earl  of  Niths- 
dale,"  the  son  of  the  attainted  nobleman  of  1715.  That  nobleman 
and  the  heroic  Countess  who  eflfected  his  rescue  from  the  Tower 
both  died  in  Rome  and  were  buried  in  the  Eternal  City.  A  very 
interesting  relic  preserved  in  the  Quhair  is  a  portion  of  the  carved 
woodwork  of  the  priests*  stalls  from  Lincluden  Abbey.  Mr  James 
Barbour  gave  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  edifice. 

The  Terregles  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds  are  notable 
for  their  extent  and  their  magnificence.      Stately  trees,   beech 
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hedges  of  giant  stature  and  perfect  symmetry,  terraces  and  banks 
of  velvety  turf,  cunningly  contrived  grottos,  lake  and  stream,  and 
statuary  present  at  every  turn  new  features  that  invite  the  visitor 
to  linger  in  admiration ;  at  this  season  the  grounds  are  gorgeous 
with  the  bright  and  artfully  blended  tints  of  the  rhododendron 
and  azalea,  while  on  their  outskirts  a  long  bank  of  the  yellow 
broom  reflects  a  golden  glow.  At  the  joiner's  shop  they  were 
afforded  an  opportunity,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr  Alexander,  of 
seeing  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  bedstead  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Queen  Mary  during  the  few  nights  that  she  spent  at 
Terregles  after  the  flight  from  Langside.  These  consist  of  the 
woodwork  which  had  formed  the  head  and  foot  They  are  of  oak, 
enriched  with  a  good  deal  of  carving,  and  two  of  the  turned  feet 
intact.  The  wooden  canopy  and  some  of  the  tapestry  are  also 
preserved,  and  we  were  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
have  the  surviving  portions  of  the  interesting  but  much  decayed 
relic  fitted  together  again. 

Only  brief  halts  were  made  at  the  Druidical  circle  and  at 
Holywood  Church.  At  the  latter  place  several  gentlemen  ascended 
the  belfry,  but  failed  to  make  out  quite  satisfactorily  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  ancient  bell — a  relic,  it  is  understood,  of  the  Abbey 
of  Holywood — although  they  gave  those  who  remained  below  a 
slight  taste  of  its  melodious  quality. 

Dalawoodie,  as  all  Dumfriesians  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightfully  situated  country  seats  in  the  vicinity,  immediately 
overlooking  one  of  the  prettiest  reaches  of  the  Cairn  ;  and  the 
spacious  and  picturesque  mansion  is  in  keeping  with  its  pleasant 
surroundings.  Here  the  large  party  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Mr  and  Miss  Rimmer ;  and  they  were  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  examining  rich  collections  illustrative  of  natural  history  and 
numerous  artistic  objects  which  bespeak  the  learned  pursuits  and 
refined  tastes  of  the  owner.  Mr  Rimmer  is  a  distinguished 
authority  and  author  in  the  department  of  conchology,  and 
possesses  a  magnificent  cabinet  of  British  shells.  Botany  has  also 
engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  are 
apparent  in  a  wealth  of  mounted  specimens.  Numerous  fine 
examples  of  antique  oak  carving,  of  embossed  copper  work  between 
two  and  three  centuries  old,  and  of  early  art  in  other  forms,  add  a 
charm  of  their  own  to  the  elegantly  furnished  apartments.  Mr 
Rimmer  possesses  some  fine  specimens  of  antique  furniture  carved, 
and  rare  old  china;  and  those  who  visited  the  Fine  Art  Exliibi- 
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tion  in  Dumfries  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  he  has  turned  his 
attention  with  good  purpose  also  to  the  gathering  of  rare  old 
engravings.  A  very  pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  the  gardens  and 
grounds,  which  are  most  tastefully  laid  out  and  beautifully  kept. 
The  botanists  found  much  on  which  to  question  their  genial  host, 
and  his  store  of  information  was  readily  at  their  command. 
Having  expressed  through  Major  Bowden  their  thanks  for  the 
hospitality  which  had  been  extended  to  them,  and  been  assured 
by  Mr  Simmer  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  them  again  as 
his  guests  next  season,  the  party  left  about  seven  o'clock  and 
drove  in  to  Dumfries. 


3rd  of  July,  1890. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  F.L.S., 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  Herbarium,  with  the  Misses  Hannay 
and  Miss  M.  Aitken  as  assistants.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs 
Walter  Grierson  of  Chapel  Mount,  acknowledging  one  from  Dr 
Chinnock,  in  which  he  had  accepted  the  gift  of  her  late  son's  (Dr 
Frank  Grierson)  Herbarium  to  the  Society. 


hth  of  July,  1890. 

Field  Meeting — Kirkcudbright,  Cally  Park,  Anwoth,  Gatehouse, 

New  Members. — Mr  John  Henderson,  solicitor;  Mrs  Sloan, 
Elmbank ;  Miss  Copland,  Abbey  House,  Newabbey. 

Twenty-six  members  attended,  and  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Kirkcudbright,  where  they  were  joined  by  thirteen  of  the  Kirk- 
cudbright Club.  The  whole  party,  under  the  escort  of  Mr  John 
M'Kie,  then  drove  to  Gatehouse,  going  by  way  of  Nunmill  and 
Borgue,  passing  the  old  churchyard  of  Kirkchrist,  and  along  the 
foot  of  the  wooded  moat  of  Doon.  Some  distance  further  on,  they 
passed  the  bye-road  leading  across  the  farm  of  Balmangan  to  the 
burial-ground  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Senwick,  now  incorporated 
in  Borgue.  The  party,  however,  did  not  visit  the  churchyard, 
which  is  some  distance  off  the  road  ;  but  pushed  on  past  Balmangan 
Tower,  the  seat  at  divers  times  of  the  families  of  Charteris,  M*Lellan, 
and  Carson,  and  by  Pringleton,  Borgue,  and  Plunton  Castle.  The 
latter  was  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Lennox — or,  as  it  used  to  be 
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written,  Levenaux — which  was  kin  to  the  family  of  which  Lord. 
Darnley  came.  The  Lennoxes  were  at  one  time  proprietors  of 
Cally,  then  called  Lennox-Cally,  and  afterwards  inter-married 
with  the  Galloway  Stewarts. 

On  entering  the  policies  of  Cally,  the  party  were  met  by  the 
gardener,  who  showed  them  through  the  well-kept  gardens,  and 
over  the  charming  walks  which  intersect  the  extensive  lawns 
shaded  by  giant  trees  of  unknown  antiquity.     By  the  generous 
permission  of  Mr  H.  G.  Murray-Stewart  of  Cally,  the  visitors  were 
allowed  to  explore  the  mansion-house,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
genial  butler.     They  entered  by  the  Marble  Hall,  which  is  almost 
oriental  in  the   splendour  of  its  polished   marble  and  delicate 
statues.     In  this  hall,  on  a  polished  marble  table  inlaid    with 
coloured  pebbles,  there  stands  a  fac-simile  of  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
in  black  marble.     The  marble  forming  the  floor  was  brought  from 
Italy  in  a  rough  state  and  polished  at  Cally  Sawmill  by  marble 
cutters  brought  thither  for  the  purpose,  and  the  huge  rounded 
pillars  are  built  of  granite  boulders  taken  from  Craigdews,  at  the 
back  of  Caimsmore  of  Fleet.   The  size  of  the  blocks  is  remarkable. 
The  drawing-room   was  next  visited.     On  the  walls  are  hung 
striking  portraits  of  the  proprietor's  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
large  table  in  the  room  has  its  top  wrought  into  graceful  designs 
formed  by  inlaid  gems  in  profuse  variety.     Several  fine  examples 
of  the  old  masters  are  hung  upon  the  walls. 

On  leaving  the  mansion  the  visitors  passed  by  and  inspected 
the  old  Cally  tower,  and  proceeded  through  Gatehouse  to  Anwoth 
Churchyard.  Here  they  were  met  by  Kev.  Mr  Black,  the  minister 
of  the  parish.  The  old  church — roofless  now  and  ivy-grown — is  a 
small  building,  measuring  about  twenty-two  yards  long  and 
scarcely  seven  broad.  A  stone  over  the  entrance  bears  the  in- 
scription :  "  Built  A.D.  1627."  This  is  the  date  of  the  settlement 
of  Samuel  Rutherford  as  minister  of  Anwoth,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  only  at  that  time  erected  into  a  separate  parish ;  and  it  is 
this  association  with  the  memory  of  the  saintly  and  scholarly 
divine  who  first  administered  within  its  walls  that  invests  the 
humble  ruined  fane  with  unusual  interest. 

There  are  a  number  of  memorial  stones  within  the  precincts 
of  the  church,  some  of  them  elaborately  sculptured  and  bearing 
quaint  inscriptions.  The  most  massive  is  an  architectural  struc- 
ture of  light-coloured  sandstone,  which  commemorates  several 
members  of  the  Gordon  family,  who  were  for  a  time  owners  of  the 
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Iwell  and  Cardoness  estates.  At  least  one  of  the  interments 
)rded,  it  is  cnrious  to  note,  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  church, 

this  circumstance  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  had  been 
jarlier  place  of  worship.  The  three  boars'  heads  of  the  Gordon 
s  are  sculptured  on  a  circular  top  stone,  which  bears  also  the 
lals  "  I.G.,"  and  the  armorial  device  is  repeated  on  other  parts 
ihe  monument,  quartered  in  one  instance  with  three  sheaves 

three  stars.  The  inscriptions  are  elaborate,  of  mde  verse  but 
18  sentiment.  The  first  in  order  of  time  is  that  which  appears 
the  north  end  of  the  stone,  viz.  : 

Walking  with  God  in  puritie  of  life. 
In  Christ  I  died,  and  endit  al  my  stryfe  ; 
For  in  my  aaule  Christ  heir  did  dwel  by  grace  ; 
Now  dwelis  my  saule  in  glorie  of  his  face. 
Thair  foir  my  bodie  sal  not  heir  remaine, 
Bot  to  ful  glorie  sal  suirlie  ryse  agaiae. 
Eiriovne  Mure,  goodwife  of  Cullindach,  departed  this  life  anno  1612. 

is  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Torhousemuir,  Wig- 
11,  afterwards  of  Cassencary,  Kirkmabreck ;  and  her  husband 
;  William  Gordon  of  Cullendoch.  Two  wives  of  their  son,  John 
rdon  (by  whom  in  all  probability  the  monument  was  erected), 
the  subjects  of  the  other  inscriptiona 

Dumbe,  sensles  statue  of  some  painted  stones. 
What  means  thy  boast  ?    Thy  captive  is  but  clay  ; 
Thow  gaines  nothing  but  some  few  lifles  bones. 
Hir  choysest  pairt,  hir  soule,  triumphis  for  ay. 
Then,  gazeng  friendis,  do  not  hir  death  deplore  ; 
Yow  lose  a  while  ;  she  gains  for  evermore, 
rgrat  Makclellane,  goodwife  of  Ardwel,  departed  this  life  2  Apprile, 
162 — ,  tetatis  suae  31. 

B  title  Ardwell  here  employed  is  understood  to  have  been  de- 
3d  from  the  farm  of  Over  Ardwell.  Nether  Ardwell  was  at 
t  period  in  possession  of  the  M'CuUochs;  as  was  also  the 
ite  of  Cardoness;  but  John  Gordon  acquired  the  latter  by 
•chase  from  his  kinsman,  William  M'Culloch,  and  it  will  be 
n  that  in  the  epitaph  of  his  second  wife  the  title  is  changed 
m  Ardwell  to  Cardoness.  The  second  union  must  have  sub- 
ted  only  for  a  short  time,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  death 
the  lady. 

Ye  gaizers  on  this  trophee  of  the  tombe, 

Send  out  one  grone  for  want  of  hir  whoise  lyfe, 


f' 
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Twyse  borne  on  earth  and  now  is  in  earth's  wombe, 
Lived  long  a  virgine,  now  a  spotlea  wifF ; 
Church  keepis  her  godlie  life  ;  this  tombe  hir  corps  ; 
And  earth  hir  famous  name. 

Who  then  doth  lose  1    Hir  husband  no,  since  heaven 
Hir  Saule  does  gane. 
Christen  Makcaddam,  Lady  Cardjnes,  depairted  16  Junj,  1628,  aeUi 

suae  33. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  we  have  introduced  some  puncti: 
tion  marks  and  capitals  in  reproducing  the  epitaph ;  and  have 
far  modernised  the  spelling  as  to  use  the  ordinary  characters,  i 
stead  of  v  for  u  and  z  for  y.  The  initials  of  the  parties  are  cut  : 
bold  characters  on  the  stone  in  the  following  order,  I  being  U8< 
for  J,  and  C  as  the  second  initial  both  of  M'Clellan  and  M'Cadan 

WG    MM  IG    MMC         IG    CMC 

The  burial  place  of  the  M'Cullochs  of  Ardwell  is  also  in  tl 
church.  Built  into  a  recess  in  the  south  wall  there  is  a  stoi 
bearing  the  crest  of  the  Maxwells  of  Cardoness — a  man's  hea 
within  two  laurel  branches- -and  their  motto,  "Think  on,"  an 
beneath,  along  with  other  heraldic  devices,  the  initials  of  Captai 
William  Maxwell  and  his  wife,  Nicolas  Stewart,  with  an  intima 
tion  that  the  monument  was  rebuilt  by  them  in  1710.  Thi 
recess  formed  the  doorway  by  which  Mr  Rutherford  entered  whe 
about  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  which  stood  against  the  wall  on  th 
west  side  of  the  doorway. 

John  Bell  of  Arkland  is  commemorated  by  a  large  tablet  i 
the  outer  wall,  with  a  slightly  mutilated  Latin  inscription,  and 
piece  of  sculpture  in  relief,  representing  the  skeleton   figure  ( 
Death  bearing  a  scythe  in  one  hand  and  discharging  with  the  left 
dart  at  a  sleeping  figure.   It  may  be  his  wife  to  whom  this  epitapl 
on  a  flat  tombstone,  is  dedicated  : 

Heir  lyis  Margrat  Halliday,  spouse  to  Johne  Bel  in  Archland,  wl 
depairted  this  lyff  anno  1631,  Jan.  27,  setatis  suob  76. 

O  Death,  I  will  be  thy  death.  Now  is  Christ  resin  from  ye  deid 
and  is  the  First  froot  of  them  that  beleive. 

These  were  no  doubt  relatives  of  John  Bel  of  Whiteside,  the 
martyr,  whose  tragic  story  is  told  on  a  neighbouring  stone.  Ht 
was  a  step-son  of  Viscount  Kenmure,  and  his  mother  was  t 
M'Culloch  of  Ardwell.  The  inscription  over  his  grave  is  as 
follows : 
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Here  lyes  John  Bell  of  Whytesyde,  who  was  barbourously  shot  to 
death  in  the  paroch  of  Tongland,  at  the  command  of  Grier  of  Lag. 
Anno  1685. 

This  monument  shall  tell  posterity 

That  blessed  Bell  of  Whitesyde  here  doth  ly, 

Who  at  command  of  bloody  Lag  was  shot, 

A  Mnrther  strange,  which  should  not  be  forgot. 

Douglas  of  Morton  did  him  quarters  give, 

Yet  cruel  Lag  would  not  let  him  survive. 

This  martyre  sought  some  time  to  recommend 

His  soul  to  God  before  his  dayes  did  end. 

The  tyrant  said,  What,  devil,  yeVe  prayed  enough 

This  long  seven  years  on  mountains  and  in  cleugh ; 

So  instantly  caused  him,  with  other  four, 

Be  shot  to  death  upon  Kirkconnel  Moor. 

So  thus  did  end  the  lives  of  these  deare  saints 

For  there  adherance  to  the  covenants. 

Small  stones  in  the  churchyard  commemorate  Archibald 
Faulds  and  Thomaa  Irving,  servants  at  Bardarroch,  who  had  ac- 
companied their  employer — no  doubt  the  Captain  William 
Maxwell  above  referred  to — "in  Flanders  and  Gennany  during 
the  wars  of  the  glorious  King  William." 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Eutherford's  monument,  passing 
on  the  way  Eutherford's  Well.  The  monument  is  a  granite 
obelisk,  erected  on  the  summit  of  Boreland  Hill  in  1842,  at  a  cost 
of  £200,  raised  partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  collection 
taken  at  a  sermon  preached  on  the  site  of  the  monument  by  Eev. 
Dr  Cook  of  Belfast  in  1838.  It  is  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  7  feet 
square  base,  and  bears  on  its  southern  face  the  inscription  : 

To  the  memory  of  Eev.  Samuel  Eutherford,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Aawoth.  He  was  appoiuted  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  died,  1661. 

This  monument  was  erected  1842  in  admiration  of  his  eminent 
abilities,  extensive  learning,  ardent  piety,  ministerial  faithfulness,  and 
digtingmshed  public  labours  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Surely  he  shall  not  be  moved  for  ever ;  the  righteous  shall  be  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance. — Ps.  cxii.  6. 

On  the  reverse  side  there  is  an  inscription  stating  that  the 
monument  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1847,  and  rebuilt  in  1851. 
In  the  latter  year  a  conductor  was  added,  which  now  bears  trace 
against  the  granite  of  many  a  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  down 
the  side  of  tihe  monument.     A  splendid  view  was  here  obtained  of 
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the  Isle  of  Man,  with  mists  hovering  over  it,  and  of  the  Wigtown 
coast. 

The  carved  stones  and  remains  of  the  vitrified  fort  on  Trusty 
Hill  adjoining  were  then  inspected. 

After  dining  at  Gatehouse,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
Kirkcudbright  Society  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Black.  As  represent- 
ing the  Kirkcudbright  Field  Naturalist  Club,  Mr  Thomas  Campbell 
expressed  the  pleasure  they  had  in  meeting  the  Dumfries  Society. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Messrs  George  Hamilton  and 
M'Kie,  Kirkcudbright,  for  superintending  the  arrangements  of  the 
excursion. 


^nd  of  August,  1890. 

Field  Meeting — Irongray,  Jarbruck,  Moniaive,  Glencaim  Church, 

A  large  party  drove  first  to  Irongray  Church,  where  the  grave 
of  Helen  Walker,  the  prototype  of  Scott's  Jeanie  Deans,  was 
visited.  The  beautiful  falls  of  the  Old  Water  of  Clouden  at 
Routan  Bridge  were  next  reached,  and  then  the  party  proceeded 
to  Glenriddell  and  Jarbnick  Butts.  This  remarkable  elevation 
was  mounted  and  carefully  examined.  There  are  four  theories  of 
the  origin  of  this  mound — first,  that  it  was  a  Roman  encampment ; 
second,  that  it  was  an  ancient  British  burial  place  for  chiefs  or 
priests  ;  third,  that  it  was  erected  as  a  moat  or  place  of  judgment ; 
and  fourth,  that  it  was  a  British  encampment.  The  visitors,  afler 
an  investigation  and  discussion,  in  which  Messrs  Barbour  and 
Watt  took  the  principal  part,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
artificial  part  of  the  hill  is  the  western  knoll,  and  that  the  whole  is 
due  to  the  natural  action  of  the  river  or  water  in  bygone  ages. 
Probably  the  place  was  utilised  by  the  ancients  as  a  moat,  and 
subsequently  as  a  place  for  the  exercise  of  archer}'.  Here  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr  James 
Shaw,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  Mr  Thomas  M*Kie  of 
the  Moat  was  elected  a  member.  Dr  Chinnock  also  intimated 
that  tlie  Council  had  recommended  the  election  of  Messrs  W. 
Lennon  and  W.  Hastings  as  honorary  members  on  account  of 
their  merit  as  scientists  and  their  services  to  the  Society.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr  J.  Barbour  and  Mr  W.  Moodie  respectively  the 
election  of  these  gentlemen  was  ratified.  Mr  John  Corrie, 
Moniaive,  now  conducted  the  visitors  to  various  objects  of  interest 
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in  the  village  and  its  vicinity,  especially  noteworthy  being  the 
monument  erected  to  James  Eenwick,  the  last  of  the  martyrs,  who 
was  executed  in  Edinburgh  early  in  1688.  This  heroic  young  man 
was  a  native  of  the  village.  A  gean  tree  now  marks  the  site  of 
the  cottage  where  he  was  bom.  After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr  Corrie  for  his  services  as  guide,  the  party  drove  to 
Glencairn  Church,  where  the  Rev.  Patrick  Playfair  was  waiting 
to  point  out  objects  of  .interest.  The  remains  of  the  old  pre- 
Reformation  church  and  the  tombstones  of  the  three  Ingleston 
martyrs  were  observed,  Mr  Playfair  supplying  as  much  information 
as  he  had  been  able  at  present  to  acquire  about  the  old  church, 
the  gable  ends  of  which  alone  remain.  He  then  shewed  the 
visitors  through  his  exquisite  garden,  pointing  out  various  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  and  flowers.  After  the  Secretary  had  conveyed 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr  Playfair,  the  party  drove  back  to 
Dumfries  through  Dunscore  and  Holywood  villages. 


Report  of  the  Formation  of  the  Herbarium.     By  G.   F. 
Scott-Elliot,  M.A. 

The  herbarium  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Society 
may  now  be  regarded  as  an  actual  entity.  It  now  numbers  fully 
500  species,  in  which  are  included  almost  all  the  rarer  plants  of 
Dumfriesshire.  The  majority  of  those  not  represented  are  either 
very  common  plants,  such  as  Daisy,  and  naturalised  or  planted 
species  and  outcasts  or  escapes.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  end 
of  next  season  should  not  see  us  in  possession  of  a  complete 
herbarium  of  the  three  counties. 

The  arrangement  adopted  has  been  to  number  each  sheet 
after  the  London  Catalogue  as  well  as  after  Bentham's  Manual, 
We  have  entered  on  every  sheet  as  definite  an  account  of  the 
locality  as  we  could  obtam. 

The  entire  labour  of  mounting  these  500  and  more  sheets  has 
been  performed  by  the  Misses  Hannay,  with  some  assistance  from 
Miss  Margaret  Aitken  and  Miss  Hamilton,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  especially  due  to  these  ladies  for  the  extremely  neat 
and  beautiful  way  in  which  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  done. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  peculiarly  monotonous  and  self-denying  task, 
and  the  time  and  labour  spent  upon  it  has  been  very  great  indeed. 
The  herbarium  has  been  arranged  in  order,  and  is  now  ready  for 
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consultation  by  any  member  of  the  Society.  After  consulting* 
with  Miss  Hannay  I  have  thoug-ht  the  best  plan  will  be  to  keep  it 
in  her  house,  1  Victoria  Terrace,  as  a  fire  cannot  be  kept  in  the 
Society's  Rooms  during  winter.  Miss  Hannay  has,  however, 
kindly  saved  us  all  risk  in  this  respect,  and  members  of  the  Society 
are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  it. 

The  Hieracia  and  certain  other  doubtful  forms  will  be  sent  to 
the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton,  of  Bournemouth,  who  has  very  kindly 
offered  to  name  all  for  us  and  retmn  them.  His  knowledge  of 
British  plants  is  extremely  correct  and  of  great  width. 

We  have  received  plants  from  a  large  number  of  members  of 
the  Society  and  others,  and  some  have  been  extremely  valuable 
consignments  indeed.  It  would  be  invidious  to  particularise,  so  1 
simply  append  a  list  of  our  benefactors  :  Miss  Aitken,  Miss  Babing- 
ton,  Mrs  Gilchrist  Clark,  Miss  Copland,  Mr  J.  Corrie,  Mrs  Grierson, 
Miss  Hamilton,  Mr  J.  T.  Johnstone,  Revs.  E.  P.  and  W.  R.  Linton, 
Miss  Milligan,  Mr  J.  Rae,  Miss  Reid,  Mr  R.  Rimmer,  Mr  J.  Shaw, 
Miss  Ethel  Taylor  (2  sendings).  Miss  Tennant,  Mrs  Thomson,  Mrs 
Carthew-Yorstoun.  The  rest  have  been  collected  by  the  Misses 
Hannay  and  myself. 

A  special  notice,  however,  is  required  of  Mrs  Grierson's  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Dr  Grierson  to  the 
Society.  This  herbarium  is  so  complete  and  so  accurately  named, 
carefully  mounted  and  prepared,  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  bequest, 
and  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  great  botanical  revival  in  Dumfries.  It 
is  also,  however,  a  responsibility  to  the  Society,  and  should,  I  hope, 
be  much  used  next  summer. 

I  hope  next  summer  to  begin  exchanging  duplicates  both  with 
members  and  other  societies.  This  summer  I  have  forwarded  some 
to  the  Kirkcudbright  Museum,  which  have  been  acknowledged  by 
Mr  Watson,  curator.  Next  year  I  hope  to  do  this  on  a  more 
extended  scale. 

8th  September,  1890. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

OP   THE 

DUMFRIESSHIRE  AND  GALLOWAY 

NATURAL  HISTORY  &  AHTIQUARIAH  SOCIETY. 


SESSION     189  0-91. 


Srd  October,  1890. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Major  BowDBN,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Members. — Rev.  George  Laurie  Fogo,  of  Torthorwald  ; 
Rev.  Patrick  M.  Playfuir,  of  Glencairn ;  Mr  Jolin  Rae,  Rasliie- 
grain,  Teviothead;  Miss  Ethel  Taylor,  Kirkandrews  Rectory, 
Longtown. 

Donations, — From  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Weir,  a  portrait  of  Dr 
Mounsey,  the  court  physician  to  the  Czarina  Catherine  II.  in 
1768,  and  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  published  in  1815  by  Dr 
Duncan  on  Savings  Banks ;  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  (Washington),  1883-5;  Report  of  the  British  Associa 
tion,  1889;  the  Essex  Naturalist,  October,  1889— June,  1890; 
Report  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club ;  Report  of  Marl- 
borough College  Natural  History  Society;  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  April,  1 890 ;  Journal  of  the  Elisha 
Mitchell  Scientific  Society ;  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  the  Problem  of  the  Ohio  Mounds ;  the 
Textile  Fabrics  of  Ancient  Peru  ;  Bibliography  of  the  Iroquoian 
languages;  Bibliography  of  the  Muskhogean  languages;  the 
Circular  Square  and  Octagonal  Earthworks  of  Ohio  ;  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  of  the  United  States'  National  Museum,  1886-7  ; 
Transactions  of  the  Cryptogamic  Society  of  Scotland,  1889 . 
Bulletin  of  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Proceedings 
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of  the  Holmesdale  Natural  History  Club ;  the  United  States' 
Geological  Survey  Report  for  1887  ;  a  photograph  of  the  Urns 
found  in  a  cist  at  High  Banks,  Kirkcudbright,  presented  by  Mr 
John  M*Kie  ;  five  botanical  papers  presented  by  the  author,  Mr 
G.  F.  Scott-Elliot. 

Secretary's  Report. 

The  Secretary  (Dr  Edward  J.  Chinnock)  read  his  annual 
report : — There  are  now  195  members  on  the  roll  of  our  Society, 
of  whom  23  are  honorary  members,  7  life  members,  and  165 
ordinary  members.  Four  new  honorary  members  were  elected 
during  the  session — Mr  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew,  and  our 
own  townsmen,  Messrs  William  Hnstings,  Walter  Lennon,  and 
Robert  Barbour,  the  late  secretary.  A  considerable  number  of 
members  resigned  on  account  of  the  subscription  being  increased, 
but  1 7  new  members  have  been  elected.  If  this  rate  of  increase 
is  maintained,  we  shall  soon  regain  our  former  numbers,  and 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  even  rising  beyond  them,  if  the 
same  interest  is  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Society  as  has  been 
shown  during  the  past  session.  The  removal  from  the  district  of 
Drs  Anstruther  Davidson  and  John  Cunningham  has  been  a  loss 
to  the  Society.  Among  the  members  who  have  been  removed  by 
death  may  be  mentioned  Mr  Walter  Grierson  of  Chapelmount ; 
Dr  W.  S.  Ken- ;  Rev.  James  M*Farian,  of  Ruthwdl ;  Captain 
Constable  Maxwell  of  Terregles ;  and  Mr  J.  H.  Maxwell,  of 
Castle-Douglas — all  men  of  mark. 

Eight  evening  meetings  and  three  field  meetings  have  been 
held.  At  the  former  17  papei-s  were  read,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  value  and  interest.  Without  detracting  from  ths 
merit  of  other  contributors,  the  communications  of  Messrs 
Dudgeon,  Andson,  Scott-Elliot,  J.  R.  Wilson,  and  G.  F.  Black 
may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  field 
meetings  wore  well  attended  and  enthusiastic  It  is  hoped  that 
the  excursion  to  the  Border,  planned  for  S^tember,  which  was 
omitted  on  account  of  unsettled  weather,  may  be  made  next  June. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Messrs  Andson, 
M*Andrew,  and  Scott-  Elliot  for  their  valuable  scientific 
researches  during  the  past  session.  Mr  Scott-Elliot  especially 
has  been  actively  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  our  her- 
barium, which  under  his  indefatigal>le  man^^raent  promises  to 
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be  one  of  the  best  in  Gi'eat  Bidtain.  But  while  we  admire  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  wo  do  not  forget  our  old  colleague,  Mr 
M*Andrew,  whose  work  in  the  botanical  field  would  do  honour  to 
any  man  in  the  country.  We  are  still  favoured  with  valuable 
contributions  from  him,  shewing  that  his  energy  in  observation 
is  quite  as  vigorous  now  as  ever  it  has  been.  His  valuable 
botanical  lists  are  now  being  printed  in  our  Transactions,  and  he 
is  sending  in  fresh  ones  still.  Mr  Scoti-Elliot's  classes  for  botany 
held  during  the  summer  deserve  honourable  mention  in  this 
report.  This  gentleman's  efforts  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  it 
is  an  honour  to  our  Society  to  possess  two  such  thorough  botanists 
as  Messrs  M* Andrew  and  Scott-Elliot.  The  ladies.  Miss  Hannay 
and  Miss  M.  Aitken,  who  are  assisting  Mr  Scott-Elliot  in  super- 
intending the  herbarium,  are  deserving  of  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  Society. 

Last  session  we  had  the  valuable  Baxter  bequest  of  minerals 
and  coins.  This  year  we  have  received  an  equally  valuable 
donation,  that  of  the  late  Robert  Dinwiddie's  scientific  library, 
from  his  son,  Mr  Robert  Dinwiddle,  of  New  York.  Mr  Din- 
widdie's  affection  for  his  native  town  is  another  illustration  of 
Horace's  line — "  Ccelurrij  nan  animum,  mutat  qui  trans  mare 
cu/rril"  We  have  now  the  nucleus  of  a  good  scientific  library, 
and  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  our  librarian  the  books  are  ready 
for  use  by  the  members  whenever  they  like  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  Another  valuable  donation  is  that  of  Mrs 
Walter  Grierson,  who,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
carrying  out  his  wish  as  well  as  her  own,  has  presented  to  the 
Society  the  valuable  collection  of  plants  made  by  her  late  son, 
Dr  Frank  Grierson.  This  has  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Scott- Elliot,  and  added  to  our  herbarium.  I  had  the  pleasure 
since  the  last  meeting  of  conveying  to  Mrs  Grierson  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  ior  her  donation. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Baxter  minerals  and  coins,  together  with 
a  collection  of  portraits  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway  worthies,  held 
in  November,  was  a  decided  success.  This  success  was  greatly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  Messrs  Barbour,  Davidson,  and  Lennox. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  attempt  to  form  a  permanent  collection  of 
portraits  of  old  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  celebrities  will  be 
borne  in  mind  and  prove  a  reality.     For  this  purpose  funds  are 
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required,  and  conl^butions  will  be  thankfully  welcomed  by  tiie 
officials  of  the  Society. 

Treasurer's  Report. 
The  Treasurer  (Mr  John  A.  Moodie)  read  his  annual  report : — 


Charge. 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  bands  at  close  of  last  account... 

Balance  at  Credit  of  Society  with  Dumfries  Savings 
Bank 

Suhscriptions  from  131  Members  at  5s.. 

Entrance  Fees  from  20  new  Members  at  28  6d 

Arrears  recovered  from  Members 

Subscription  from  Life  Member 

Drawings  at  Door  during  tbe  Exhibition  of 
Baxter  Bequest  of  Geological  Specimens, 
&c. ,  in  November  last        

Less  Expenses  in  connection  therewith 

Copies  of  Transactions  sold         

Interest  on  Bank  A  ocount  


£0  J4    8i 


d" 

£3    6    9 
2    4    6 

3    8    6 
32  15    0 

2  10    0 

3  0    0 
2    2    0 

1    2    3 
0    3    0 
0    0    8 



£45  16    Ij 


Discharge. 

Paid  Mr  G.  F.  Black,  Sub-Curator,  Antiquarian 
Museum,  Edinburgh,  his  fee  for  Transcribing 
from  tbe  Riddell  MS.  Edgar's  History  of  Dum- 
fries       

Paid  John  Grierson  &  Son  for  Herbarium,  per  estimate 

for  Stationery,  Printing,  Ac         

for  Advertising        

for  Periodicals,  Books,  &c.  

Salary  of  Keeper  of  Rooms  

Secretary's  Outlays 

Treasurer's  Outlays 

Expenses  of  Calling  Meetings  as  follows  : — 

Postcards  £3    9    SJ 

Gratuity  for  Addressing  same  at 

Is  per  100        14    0 

Robert  Johnstone,  Printer       ...         10    0 


£3    3  0 

2    6  6 

2    5  6 

1  15  6 

1    0  4 

1  10  0 

2  4  74 
0  19  9 


Premium  of  Insurance 

Gas  Account 

Miscellaneous  Accounts 


Balance  of  Funds  in  favour  of  Society  as  follows : — 

(1)  Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands         ...      £0  11    0 

(2)  Balance  in  Savings  Bank  ...      22  16    0 


5  13  81 

0    4  9 

0    8  9 

0  15  6i 

£22    9  li 


.    23    7    0 
£45  16    H 
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Election  of  Offioe-Bbarebs. 

The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  ensuing  session  : — President,  Richard  Rimmer, 
JF.L.S.;  Vice-Presidents,  James  Barbour,  Major  Herbert  G. 
Bowden,  Thomas  M*Kie  (advocate),  and  Jamee  G.  Hamilton 
Starke,  M.  A.  (advocate) ;  Treasurer,  John  A.  Moodie  ;  Secretary, 
Edward  J.  Chinnock,  LL.D.;  Curator  of  Herbarium,  George  F. 
Scott  -  Elliot,  M.A.;  Librarian,  James  Lennox;  Curator  of 
Museum,  James  Davidson  ;  Members  of  Council — Rev.  William 
Andson,  John  Cowan,  William  Dickie,  Thomas  Laing,  Robert 
M'Glashan,  Robert  Murray,  John  Neilson,  M.A.;  George  H. 
Robb,  M.Au,  James  S.  Thomson,  and  James  Watt. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  from  Mr  G.  F.  Scott^Elliot,  B.Sc., 
on  the  progress  made  in  the  formation  of  the  County  Herbarium. 
This  report  was  printed  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Andrew,  of  Chingleput,  Madras,  exhibited  a 
fine  collection  of  ancient  stone  implements  and  weapons  from 
Lidia.  His  address  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  an 
animated  discussion  ensued.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
awarded  to  him,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Watt. 


7th  Novmther,  1890. 
Mr  Thomas  M*Kib,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Member, — Bailie  Aiexander  Scott,  solicitor,  Annan. 

Donations, — The  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Society  of 
North  Carolina  for  1890 ;  also,  a  Palmyra  Palm-leaf  Book  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Andrew,  of  Chingleput,  who  sup- 
plied the  following  ilescription  of  it : — This  is  a  Palmyra  palm- 
leaf  book,  said  to  be  200  years  old,  and  contains  a  TelOgd  version 
of  two  parvae  or  books  of  one  of  the  two  great  Indian  Epics, 
called  the  Mahibirata.  It  is  written  in  the  TelOgO  character, 
TelQgd  being  one  of  the  Dravidian  languages  of  South  India, 
spoken  by  ten  millions  of  people.  The  Mahabirata  is  probably 
the  longest  poem  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  220,000  lines, 
and  is  divided  into  18  parvats  or  books.  It  was  written  at  some 
period   between   the  sixth   and   third   centuries   B.a     It  deals 
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chiefly  with  the  great  war  between  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pan- 
davas,  who  were  descendants,  through  Bharata,  from  Puru,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Lunar  race. 
The  object  of  the  great  war  was  the  kingdom  in  North  India, 
whose  capital  was  Hastin&pura,  the  ruins  of  which  are  traceable 
57  miles  north-east  of  Delhi.  The  two  sections  composing  this 
Teltlgii  version  are  called — (1)  the  Virdtci-parva,  which  details 
the  adventures  of  the  PAndavas  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  their 
exile  while  they  were  in  the  service  of  King  VirAta ;  and  (2)  the 
Udydga-parva,  which  treats  of  the  preparations  for  war  made  by 
the  Kauravas  and  the  P&ndavas. 

Mr  Robert  Maxwell- Witham  exhibited,  through  Mr  J.  S. 
Thomson,  a  compass  and  sun-dial  carried  by  William  Maxwell 
when  he  was  out  in  the  *45. 

Communications. 

I.  Ohaervaiions  on  the  Temperatv^re  of  the  River  Dee  cmd  its 
EatvAiry  during  the  poet  year.  By  the  Rev.  Wiluam 
Andson. 
Rev.  Mr  Andson  read  a  paper  embodying  the  results  of 
observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  river  Dee  at  Tongland, 
taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Gk)rdon,  and  of  its  estuary  taken  by 
Mr  Macdonald,  lighthouse-keeper,  on  the  island  of  Little  Ross. 
Those  of  the  river  had  been  taken  daily  from  9th  September, 
1889,  to  15th  August,  1890,  usually  about  half-an-hour  after 
noon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  the  period  over 
which  the  observations  extended  was  54 '5  degrees;  of  the  water, 
50*5  degrees;  mean  difference  of  air  above  water,  4  degrees. 
Mr  Andson*s  own  observations  for  the  Nith  brought  out  a  mean 
2  degrees  lower  for  the  water  and  1*7  degree  lower  for  the 
air;  but  the  periods  of  observation  were  not  coincident,  ihe 
spring  and  summer  being  in  the  case  of  the  Nith  for  1889  and 
in  that  of  the  Dee  for  1890,  and  there  was  a  slight  difference  in 
the  hours  at  which  the  observations  were  taken.  There  was  an 
almost  exact  coincidence  in  the  mean  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  water,  the  excess  of  the  former  in  the 
case  of  the  Nith  being  4-3  degrees,  compared  with  4  degrees  in 
the  case  of  the  Dee.  With  reference  to  the  observaticms  at 
Little  Ross,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  miutt  be  regarded 
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as  applying  to  the  temperature  of  the  Solway  rather  than  of  the 
estuary ;  the  width  of  the  estaary  at  the  point  being  more  than 
two  miles,  so  that  the  water  of  the  river  most  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  to  that  of  the  sea  with  which  it  mingled.  The  obser- 
vations in  this  case  were  taken  daily  for  a  whole  year,  from  1st 
August,  1889,  to  31st  July,  1890.  The  means  for  the  year  of 
air  and  water  were  precisely  the  same — 50*3  degrees.  There 
were  seven  months  in  which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  water 
exceeded  tliat  of  tlie  air,  viz.,  August,  September,  October, 
November,  December,  February,  and  July.  The  otiservations  of 
the  Nith  estuary,  taken  at  Kingholm  Quay,  showed  that  there 
were  two  months  out  of  the  ten  over  which  they  extended  in 
which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  air;  and  if •  June  had  been  included  he  had  little  doubt 
there  would  have  been  three.  In  the  case  of  the  rivers  the 
temperature  of  the  water  did  not  rise  above  that  of  the  air  in 
any  month.  Of  the  seven  months  in  which  this  occurred  in  the 
little  Ross  observations,  the  most  considerable  excess  was  in 
October,  November,  December,  and  February,  when  it  ranged 
from  2'2  degrees  to  ^'9  degrees.  The  conclusion  he  was  led  to 
form  was  that  the  Solway  Firth  had  a  higher  relative  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it — a  fact  which 
might  probably  be  explained  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  partly  by  the  much  larger  body  of  water  represented 
by  the  Solway,  which  secured  greater  uniformity  of  temperature 
throughout  the  year.  A  table  of  seasonal  variations  for  the 
rivers  and  JSolway  brought  out  tlie  following  results: — Spiing 
Quarter  (including  March,  April,  and  May) — Nith,  47 '8  degrees; 
Dee^  50*9  degrees  ;  Solway,  47  degrees.  Summer  Quarter  (June, 
July,  and  August) — Nith,  60*2  degrees;  Dee,  Gil  degrees; 
Solway,  57-5  degrees.  Autumn  Quarter  (September,  October, 
and  November) — Nith,  47-1  degrees;  Dee,  49  8  degrees;  Sol- 
way, 53'1  degrees.  Winter  Quarter  (December,  January,  and 
February)— Nith,  38*9  degrees ;  Dee,  402  degrees ;  Solway,  43*5 
degrees.  It  thus  appeared  that,  while  in  spring  and  summer  the 
waters  of  the  Solway  had  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the 
rivers,  the  reverse  held  good  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  This 
seemed  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the  higher  relative  tempera- 
tare  of  th«  Solway  was  caused  by  the  flowing  of  the  tide  over 
%i»e  san^fo  le^  h^tre  at  ebb  and  heated  by  the  sun.     In  that  case 
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they  would  have  expected  that  the  spring,  and  especially  the 
summer  temperatures,  would  have  been  in  excess  of  the  rivers, 
whereas  it  was  in  fact  lower. 

II.  Exhibit  o/Linncean  Plants, 

Mr  James  Fingland,  Thornhill,  sent  for  exhibition  to  the 
Society  an  extensive  and  beautifully  mounted  collection  of  plants, 
chiefly  from  continental  countries  and  some  from  the  northern 
states  of  America,  which  he  had  obtained  through  the  Linnsean 
Exchange  Club  in  return  for  specimens  of  the  flora  of  this  locality. 
Along  with  them  he  sent  a  shoi*t  communication,  pointing  out  to 
botanists  who  wished  to  pursue  the  study  systematically  that  this 
afibrded  an  inexpensive  method  of  perfecting  their  collections. 

III.  The  Martyr  Graves  of  Dumfriesshire.     By  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Thomson,  of  Hightae. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  the  Societies — that  is, 
the  confederation  of  the  more  strict  Presbyterians  that  had  been 
organised  in  1681,  and  continued  through  all  the  years  of  perse- 
cution to  hold  meetings  at  short  intervals  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Government  to  prevent  them  or  put  them  down — took  steps  to 
erect  stones  over  the  graves  of  those  who  had  suffered  death 
during  the  reigns  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  At  first  it  would 
seem  as  if  each  district  society  had  proceeded  to  erect  a  memorial 
stone  or  stones  to  those  who  had  been  buried  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Tlie  minutes  of  the  general  meetings  of  the  societies  still 
exist,  and  the  earliest  notice  in  their  pages  of  the  martyr  stones 
is  under  date  "  Crawfordjohn,  Oct.  29,  1701,"  but  the  langunge 
of  the  minute  implies  something  had  already  been  done  at  an 
earlier  time.     The  minute  is  : — 

"  Crawfordjohn,  October  29,  1701. 

"  First  concluded  that  all  the  correspondences  provide  and  make  ready 
stones  as  signs  of  honour  to  be  set  upon  the  graves  of  our  late  martyrs  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  all  the  names  of  the  foresaid  martyrs  with  their 
speeches  and  testimonies  and  by  whom  they  were  martyred  or  killed  in 
house  or  fields,  country  or  city,  as  far  as  possible  to  be  brought  to  the  next 
General  Meeting  in  order  for  the  epitaphs." 

No  further  notice  of  the  stones  appears  in  the  minutes  until  ten 
years  afterwards,  when  their  erection  would  seem  to  have  been 
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oQinpleted.     At  a  meeting  held  Hi  Crawfordjohn,  October  6th, 

1711,    it     is    recorded: — "The    several    correspondences    were 

appointed  to  take  a  copy  of  the  epitaphs  engraven  upon  the 

martyrs'  gravestones  in  their  several  bounds  to  be  brought  to  the 

next  general  meeting."     Two  years  later  there  is  another  notice. 

It  is:— 

*•  Crawford  John,  October  26,  1713. 

**  The  several  eorreepondenoes  are  appointed  to  take  care  to  get  a  true 
list  of  the  martyrs  who  were  shot  or  otherwise  killed  without  process  of 
law,  their  names,  abodes,  time  and  place  of  their  deaths,  who  killed  them, 
and  any  other  particulars  about  them,  with  a  true  duplicate  of  the  elegies 
on  all  the  gravestones  against  the  Ist  of  January,  to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh.*' 

The  result  of  these  labours  of  the  societies  appeared  in  a  volume 

without  publisher's  names  or  place  of  publication.     It  is  simply 

said  to  be 

"  Printed  in  the  Year  mdcoxiv." 

and  entitled  :  "  A  Cloud  of  Witnesses  for  the  Royal  Prerogatives 

of  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  The  Last  Speeches  and  Testimonies  of  those 

who  suffered  for  the  truth  in  Scotland  since  the  year  1680."   The 

volume  closes  with  the  usual  finis,  and  a  list  of  errata  prefaced 

by  a  candid  confession  that  the  book  is  not  immaculate. 

'*  Good  Reader,— There  being  several  Mistakes  of  the  Press  in  this 
Impression,  too  many  to  bear  any  Reasonable  Apology  ;  'tis  hoped  thy 
O&ndor  and  Ingenuity  will  pardon  the  smaller,  and  thy  Pen  amend  the 
greater  which  mar  or  alter  the  sense,  a  List  whereof  follows. " 

After  this  list  come  six  pages  with  double  columns  in  small 
brevier  type.     The  six  pages  begin  : — 

"To  fill  up  the  Vacancy  of  some  Pages,  *tis  conceived,  that  it  will 
be  neither  impertinent  to  the  subject  nor  unacceptable  to  the  Reader  to 
insert  the  following  EPiTiLPHS  or  Inscriptions  that  are  upon  the  tombs  or 
GBAVS-ST0NB8  of  the  Martyrs,  in  several  Churchyards,  and  other  Places 
where  they  ly  Buried.  And  the  Reader  is  desired  to  Remember,  that 
they  being  mostly  Composed  by  Illiterate  country  people.  One  can  not 
reasonably  Expect  Neatness  and  Elegant  Poetry  in  'em,  and  therefore  will 
readily  pardcm  any  Harshness  in  the  Phrase  or  Metre  which  be  may  meet 
with." 

Thirty-eight  of  these  "  Epitaphs  or  Inscriptions  "  are  given.  Ten 
of  them  are  upon  stones  in  Dumfriesshire.  These  ten  are  said 
to  be: — 

Upon  tiie  Grave-stone  of  Andrew  Hyslop  lying  in  Craiokhaugh  in 
RikdaleiQoor, 
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In  the  Church-Yard  of  Dumfreis  upon  the  Qrave-stone  of  John  Qrierson 
who  lived  in  the  parish  of  Irongray. 

Upon  the  Grave-stone  of  William  Welsh  in  the  same  Church- Yard. 

In  the  same  Church-Yard  on  the  Grave-stone  of  James  Kirko. 

Upon  three  several  Grave-stones  lying  on  John  Gibson,  James  Bennoch, 
Robert  Edgar,  and  Robert  Mitchell,  who  were  shot  at  Inglestoun  in  the 
Parish  of  Glencaim. 

On  Robert  Edgar  and  Robert  Mitchell,  both  under  one  stone. 

Upon  a  stone  in  Tynron  Church- Yard  lying  on  William  Smith. 

Upon  Daniel  Mackmichael  who  was  shot  by  Dalziel  of  Rirkmichael  Jan* 
1685,  lying  in  the  Church-Yard  of  Dnrisdeer. 

The  poetry  of  these  epitaphs  is  in  keeping  with  what  is  said  of  it 
in  the  introductory  words  already  quoted  from  the  "  Cloud  of 
Witnesses/'  but  although  not  "  elegant,"  or  marked  by  neatness, 
it  has  a  rough  vigour  not  unsuitable  to  the  times  whose  deeds  of 
blood  it  seeks  to  keep  in  memory,  and  it  always  breathes  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for  which  the  martyrs 
laid  down  their  lives.  One  specimen  will  suffice  to  show  what 
tliey  are.  It  is  the  epitaph  upon  the  gravestone  of  Daniel  Mack- 
michael, in  Durisdeer  Churchyard  : — 

As  Daniel  oast  was  into  Lyon's  Den 
Fob  praying  unto  God  and  not  to  Men, 
Thus  Lyons  cruelly  devoured  me, 
For  bearing  unto  Truth  my  Testimony. 

I  REST  IN   PEACE,   TIL  JeSUS  REND  THE  CLOUD 

And  judge  *twixt  me  and  those  who  shed  my  blood. 

All  these  gravestones  still  exist.  In  most  oases  the  letters  have 
been  re-cut.  Some  of  them  by  their  deep  cutting  show  that 
they  have  been  operated  upon  by  Robert  Paterson,  the  Old 
Mortality  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  several  cases,  as  in  Dumfries 
Churchyard,  the  stones  in  recent  years,  for  better  preservation, 
have  been  set  up  on  supports  a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  easily  found  by  the  footpath  made  in  the 
grass  by  a  constant  succession  of  visitors  to  the  spot  where  they 
lia  Besides  these  stones  whose  inscriptions  appear  in  the 
"Cloud  of  Witnesses"  of  1714,  there  are  several  stones  in  other 
parts  of  Dumfriesshire. 

In  Tinwald  Churchyard  there  is  a  stone  with  a  long  inscrip. 
tion  to  the  memory  of  John  Corbet.      The  first  part  of  the 
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imBcription  is  in  prose ;  the  second  part,  extending  to  fourteen 
lines,  is  in  rhyma     The  first  part  teUs  the  story.     It  is : 

HKRB  •  LTE8  *  THE  *  CX)RPS  *  OF  '  JOHN  ' 
CORBET  •  WHO  *  DIED  *  THE  *  17  *  OF  * 
MABCH  •  1706  •  AND  '  OF  '  HIS  *  AGE  * 
63  •  TEAKS  •  WHO  •  WAS  '  TAKEN  ' 
IN  •  THE  •  YEAR  *  1684  *  BT  '  A  *  PARTY  ' 
OF  •  CLAVERHOUSE  '  HIS  '  TROUPE  ' 
AND  •  WAS  •  BANISHED  '  BY  *  THE  * 
WICKED  •  GOUNSELL  '  OF  '  SCOTLAND  * 
TO  •  EAST  •  JAR8EY  *  1686  '  AND  ' 
RETURNED  *  THE  '  YEAR  *  1687  ' 

The  letters  on  the  stone  have  been  recently  re-cut  and  deepened, 
and  the  stone  itself  set  upon  supports  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  stone,  previous  to  its  being  re-cut,  had  the  marks 
of  age.  The  letters  were  all  but  obliterated  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims 
that  had  come  to  visit  it,  and  it  had  quite  the  appearance  of 
being  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  last  century,  probably  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Corbet.  There  was  a  society  in  Tinwald,  and 
a  William  Wilson,  the  writer  of  a  number  of  forgotten  pamphlets 
and  books,  was  connected  with  it.  Several  of  his  books  are  in  a 
species  of  rude  rh3rme.  He  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  epitaph  upon  the  gravestone  of  Samuel  Rutherford 
in  St.  Andrews,  that  seems  to  have  been  first  published  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  issued  in  Glasgow  in 
1741.  Rutherford's  epitaph  in  the  Cloud  has  the  note  "  Oct.  9th, 
1735,  by  W.  W.,"  and  its  rhyme  is  remarkably  like  that  of 
Wilson  in  his  published  books.  If  I  am  correct  in  assigning  the 
rh3rmes  upon  Corbet's  tombstone  to  William  Wilson,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  he  wrote  the  inscriptions  on  the  two  stones  next 
to  be  mentioned. 

In  Closebum  Churchyard  there  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of 
John  Mathieson.  The  stone  has  had  an  'eventful  history.  Dr 
Simpson,  in  his  Traditions  of  the  Covenanters,  chap,  xiii.,  p.  165 
(new  edition  of  1889),  says  the  stone  was  erected  by  hb  children. 
On  it  were  the  names  of  Mathieson  and  the  persons  who  were 
banished  along  with  him,  and  also  the  name  of  the  informer  who 
led  to  their  apprehension.  This  stone  was  one  night  destroyed 
by  the  informer,  but  Mathieson's  descendants  compelled  him  to 
restore  it,  with  the  omission  of  what  was  said  about  himself. 
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When  I  visited  the  graveyard  about  five  years  ago,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Rev.  James  Hutton,  of  Closebum,  I  was  taken  to  Uie 
stone,  but  was  told  that  for  some  reason  or  other  Mathieson's 
repr0sentatives  had  put  another  stone  upon  the  top  of  it,  so  that 
while  I  could  see  the  sides  of  the  stone,  the  inscription  itself  was 
no  longer  visible.  Mathieson  was  seized  by  a  party  of  dragoons 
and  banished  to  New  Carolina.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he 
managed  to  escape,  but  he  had  many  adventures  and  much 
suffering  to  pass  through  before  he  got  back  to  Closebum,  in  the 
autumn  of  1687.  He  survived  his  wanderings  for  many  years 
and  died  October  1,  1709.  Dr  Simpson,  of  Sanquhar,  says 
"  there  is  a  pretty  large  account  of  his  sufferings  and  wanderings 
Written  by  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  family  in  Galloway,  but 
it  is  questionable  if  it  can  be  recovered."  Dr  Simpson  does  not 
seem  to  have  known  of  the  existence  of  a  rare  18mo.  volume 
printed  in  Kilummock  in  1806,  for  the  non-hearer,  John  Calder- 
wood  of  Clanfin,  entitled — "  A  Collection  of  Dying  Testimonies 
of  some  Holy  and  Pious  Christians,  who  lived  in  Scotland  before, 
and  since  the  Revolution."  It  contains  a  Testimony  by  Mathie- 
son extending  to  eleven  pages.  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
Testimony  is  the  account  to  which  Dr  Simpson  refers.  Along 
with  a  great  deal  of  testifying  against  what  he  regarded  as  evils 
of  his  time  it  gives  a  brief  but  vivid  narrative  of  his  sufferings. 
This  rare  volume  did  not  escape  the  wide  research  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  In  a  note  to  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his  history  he 
calls  Mathieson^s  Testimony  "one  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
many  curious  papers  written  by  the  Covenanters." 

In  Dalgarnock  Churchyard  there  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of 
James  Harkness,  farmer  in  the  east  end  of  Closebum.  James 
Harkness  was  a  man  of  unusual  daring,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Presbyterians  of  his  district.  He 
became  a  marked  man,  and  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Ireland, 
then  a  place  of  refuge  to  Scotsmen,  but  after  a  short  stay  he 
returned  to  Scotland.  Here  he  and  some  friends  were  captured 
by  Claverhouse,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  trial.  They  were 
imprisoned  in  Canongate  jail,  but  on  September  16,  1683,  he  and 
twenty-five  others  managed  to  escape.  In  reading  the  story  of 
the  escape  as  given  by  Wodrow  [Book  III.,  chapter  vii.,  section 
2]  it  seems  exceedingly  like  the  work  of  a  skilful  and  fearlesB 
man,  such  as  Harkness  was.     He  afterwards  planned  6,nA  success* 
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folly  carried  out  the  rescue  of  the  CovenanterB  at  the  pass  of 
Enterkin  8o  graphically  described  by  Defoe  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland/'  He  long  outlived  the  Revolution,  and 
died  December  6,  1733,  in  his  seventynsecond  year. 

At  Alan's  Cairn,  at  a  spot  where  the  parishes  of  Penpont  and 
Tynron  in  Dumfriesshire  and  Oarsphaim  in  Kirkcudbrightshire 
meet  together,  a  stone  that  in  time  became  a  cairn  has  long 
marked  the  spot  where  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  George  Alan 
and  Maigaret  Grade.  John  Semple,  the  outed  minister  of 
Carsphaim,  had  been  holding  a  conventicle  in  what  has  come  to 
be  called  th«  Whig's  Hole,  a  deep  hollow  that  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  formed  for  a  meeting  place  for  the  persecuted  in  troublous 
times.  It  suddenly  sinks  down  on  the  Altry  hill,  not  far  from 
the  water  of  Ken,  and  cannot  be  seen  until  its  edge  is  reached. 
Here  a  large  congregation  was  gathered,  and  Semple  was  in  the 
midst  of  hii  sermon  when  ^e  watcher  gave  the  signal  that  the 
dragoons  were  approaching.  The  assembly  at  once  brc^e  up. 
Semple  and  a  few  of  the  older  people  were  taken  to  a  deep  mora 
hag  near  at  band,  while  the  younger  folks  fled  in  an  opposite 
dir«<$tion  to  readi  another  moss  hag  through  which  the  dragoons 
could  not  pass.  But  they  were  too  late.  The  dragoons  inter- 
cepted them  before  they  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  fired. 
Several  were  wounded,  and  George  Alan  and  Margaret  Ghrade 
were  riiot  dead.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  friends 
stole  under  the  covert  of  night  to  the  spot  and  buried  the  dead, 
where  they  now  lie.  In  1857  a  pillar  with  an  inecription  was 
erected  over  ^ne  grave. 

In  Kirkmichael  parish,  on  the  high  grounds  that  rise  up  on  the 
west  of  Glenkilt  Bum  to  the  height  of  eleven  hundred  feet,  and 
form  a  table  land,  the  Ordnance  Map  has  marked  "  Oibb's  corse, 
Martyr'«  stone.''  The  sbofDA  is  of  some  size,  and  makes  one 
wonder  how  it  got  there.  It  is  easily  come  upon  in  the  moor. 
Who  Oibb  was,  or  how  he  came  to  be  reckoned  a  martyr,  I  have 
not  met  any  <me  able  to  tell  me. 

IV.  Ifotea  on  the  Dumfriesshire    Flora,    loith  new    Localities 

received  from  correspondents.     By  George  F.  Scott-Elliot, 

F.L.S. 

I  w«fl  enabled  this  Bummer  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  some  of  the 

outlyuig  diatriots  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  though  my  time  was  very 
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short  and  the  weather  very  unfavounible,  I  was  still  able  to  note 
some  interesting  facts  which  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use.  First, 
with  regard  to  the  botanical  districts  of  the  county,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  compare  our  flora  with  that  of  Derbyshire,  which  has  been 
well  worked  out  by  Mr  Baker.  In  Derbyshire  Mr  Baker  found 
the  limits  of  Watson's  zones  to  be  as  follows  : — Infragrarian  zone 
ending  at  450  feet,  the  midagrarian  at  1050  feet,  and  the  super- 
agrarian  at  1650  feet.  I  found,  however,  Bubus  ChamcemoruSi 
which  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  superagrarian  zone,  constantly 
appearing  (on  Pikethow,  Causey  Grain,  MoodlawLoch,  and  near 
Moffat)  at  a  height  of  1450  feet;  that  is  to  say,  200  feet  lower 
than  it  usually  begins  in  Derbyshire.  This  is  readily  explained 
by  the  difference  in  latitude.  In  Mr  Lees'  "Flora  of  West 
Yorkshire"  the  manner  in  which  the  zone  limits  "dip"  or 
diminish  in  height  as  one  travels  north  b  very  clearly  brought 
out.  Assuming,  then,  200  feet  as  the  difference  due  to  the  lati- 
tude, we  should  have  260  feet,  850  feet,  and  1450  feet  as  the 
limits  of  Watson's  zones  in  Dumfriesshire.  Were  this  the  case, 
the  flora  of  the  lowest  region  should  extend  up  the  Nith  to 
Drumlanrig,  up  the  Annan  to  the  junction  of  Wamphray  water, 
and  as  far  as  Langholm  along  the  Esk.  I  think,  however,  that 
these  limits  will  turn  out  rather  too  high.  Probably  infragrarian 
plants  will  not  extend  so  far  nortli  as  this,  though  a  good  portion 
of  the  county  will  still  lie  in  this  zone.  The  limits  of  the  mid 
and  superagrarian  zones  I  could  not  manage  dearly  to  trace  out, 
but  the  largest  portion  of  Dumfriesshire  is  certainly  under  850 
feet  in  altitude.  There  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  arctic  flora 
which  begins  about  the  level  of  1460  feet,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  appears  with  regularity  at  that  lieight,  that  is,  when  soil 
and  rock  conditions  are  favourable. 

This  arctic  flora  contains  such  plants  as — TheUtctrum,  Cock- 
learia  officinalis^  Cerastium  aJpinuviy  RubtLs  chamamioruSy  all  the 
Saodfragea  except  S,  grantilcUa,  Sedum  Bhodiola,  JEpilobium 
alsinefolium^  Sau88urea  alpina,  Hiei'ocium  irtcwm,  and  argen-' 
teum ;  Ajuga  pyramidalis.  Polygonum  viviparum,  Avena  cUpina 
Sm,f  Carex  atrata  and  C.  capillaris,  Poa  Balfourii^  Cystopteris 
fragilisj  <fcc.  Whether,  however,  the  superagrarian  flora  extends 
into  the  ground  of  this  arctic  flora  or  not  is  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  I  have  found  almost  all  the  commoner  forms  of 
this  (superagrarian)  flora  by  the  sides  of  small  streams  and  in 
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ditches  at  and  in  manj  cases  above  1450  feet,  e.g.y  Chrysanthemufn 
leucarUhemum,  at  a  height  of  nearly  2000  feet  at  Correifron.  The 
arctic  zone,  however,  if  we  consider  it  as  marked  by  presence  of 
Buhus  chamcemorus  and  Cochlearia  officinalis,  seems  to  extend 
along  the  watershed  of  the  east  and  west  coast  from  The  Wisp 
to  the  Beeftnb,  and  also  on  the  range  which  ends  at  Queensberry. 
The  extreme  north-west  of  the  county,  and  especially  Beninner 
and  Benbrack,  have  not  so  far  as  I  know  been  thoroughly 
searched,  and  this  is  a  point  which  should  be  cleared  up  by  our 
botanists  next  summer.  Whether  Saxijraga  nivalis  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  raid-arctic  zone  occurring  in  Dumfries- 
shire is  very  doubtful,  but  unless  Veronica  saocatilis  and  one  or 
two  other  records  are  confirmed  I  should  doubt  if  one  could  fairly 
take  this  to  be  proved.  Thus,  in  Dumfriesshire,  we  have  appar- 
ently at  least  four  and  possibly  ^vq  of  Watson's  zones  represented, 
and  we  have  also  a  marked  littoral  strip  and  perhaps  the  best 
examples  of  the  very  special  peat-moss  flora  in  Gieat  Britain. 

The  above  sketch  is  a  very  superficial  one,  but  my  intention 
has  been  rather  to  try  and  give  a  general  idea  of  the  actual  floral 
divisions  of  the  county  than  a  special  account  of  one  locality.  I 
append  a  list  of  localities  of  rare  or  interesting  plants  which  are 
not  mentioned  so  far  as  I  know  in  M'AndreVs  work.  I  include 
many  sent  me  by  our  members. 

Ratvuncvlua  Sardous  (Grant)  b.  parvulus. — Auchencass,  Mofbt  Linn. 

Nasturtium  pcUuBlre,  R.  Br. — (Miss  Hamilton)  Caerlaverock. 

Arabia  hirsutay  Br. — Spoon  Bum  and  Correifron 

OochUaria  officinalis^  Linn. — Causeway  Grain,  Whitehope,  all  Mofiat  hills, 

Queensberry,  Penbreck. 
.Viola  luUa^  Huds. — Penbreck,  hills  near  Grey  Mare*s  Tail,  ftc. 
Cerastium  alpinum,  L.— Oalg  boar,  also  near  Loch  Skene  (Mr  Johnstone). 
Cerastium  arvense,  L. — Clnden  Bridge. 
Stellaria  nemorum,  L. — Woodlands,   Penton  Linn,  and  Canobie  parish, 

abundant. 
Sagina  nodosa,  Meyer. — Torduff  Point. 
Hypericum  hirsutum,  L.— Castle- Douglas  Road  (Mrs  Thomson  and  Miss 

Milligan). 
Oeramum  pJuBum,  L.— Moniaive  (by  J.  Corrie). 
Oeranium  lucidum,  L.  (by  J.  T.  Johnstone)— Craigieburn  Wood. 
Oeranium  silvaticum,  L. — Common  ;  Moffat  and  Langholm  districts  up  to 

1600  feet  and  beyond. 
Bmpetrum  nigrum,  L.— Common  near  Moffat,  also  Eweslees  Downs  ( J.Rae). 
Vida  iilvcUica,  L.— Between  Langholm  and  CanobiCt 
QmUhopw  perpusHluSf  L.—Dalawoodi^. 
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BubuM  chatmicmarus,  L.  ^Almost  idwayi  on  bills  above  1450  feet, 

Oewn  intermedium,  £br.^Spoon  Burn,  Mofiat,  Cluden  Bank, 

Poterium  officinale  (Hook).— Meggat  Water;  abundant. 

Saxifraga  siellariSf  L.— Queensberry,  Penbreck,  and  almost  all  Mofi&it  hills 

along  right  bank  of  Moffiit  Water. 
Saxifraga  granulata,  L.  -Newton  House,  abundant  j  near  White  Brid^, 

abundant. 
S.  hypnoidei^   L, — Queensberry,  Penbreck,   all  the  kills   about  MofiEat, 

Meikledale,  Langholm. 
Sedum  vUlosum,  L.— White  Hope  Edge,  Eweslees  Downs  (J.   Rae),  by 

Wauohope  Water,  and  Kinnelhead. 
BpHchium  angvAtifoliumy  L.— Lochar  Moss. 
KpUobivm  aJUin^olium,  VelL  ^Eweslees  Downs  (J.  Rae),  Bkbck*s  Hope 

(Rev.  £.  F.  Linton),  Loch  Skene  hills,  and  Correifron,  abundant. 
Eryngivm  maritimum,  L.— Brockcliffe  (Miss  Hannay). 
Otnanthe  crocata. — Glen  Mills.  Woodlands. 
OcUium  AfoUugOf  L. — Near  Old  Gretna,  Prior's  Linn,  Canobie. 
Oalium  sylvestre,  PolL— Grey  Mare*s  Tail. 
Valeriana  pyrenaica,  L.— Cluden  banks  near  the  Mills. 
Sauasurea  alpina,  D.C.  — Midlaw  Burn. 
FUago  germanica,  L. — Cummertrees  (Miss  Aitken). 
Cichorium  intybuSj  L. — Field  near  Newton  House. 
Orepis  biennift,  L.— Tynron  (J.  Shaw),  a  new  record. 
Crepi$  hieracioideSt  Waldst.— Grey  Mare's  Tail,  Correifron. 

(The  Hieracia  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Linton,  who  has 
made  numerous  new  reoords.) 
Pyrola  minor,  L.— Lochmaben  (Miss  Black),  Canobie  (Miss  Taylor). 
Pyrola  aecunda,  L.— Near  Moflfet. 
Anchusa  arvensis,  Biele. -—Cummertrees  (Miss  Aikin). 
MyoBOtis  nilvaUea,  Ehr.— Near  Moffat. 
Veronica  Buxbumii,  Ten.—Woodslee  Orchard,  Canobie. 
Veronica  montana,  L.— Garple,  Beld  Craig,  Penton  Linns. 
Orobanche  major,  L.  — Kirkconnell  (Miss  Witbam),  Dalawoodle  (R.  Rim- 

mer),  near  White  Bridge  (J.  Rutherford),  Craigs  (Mrs  Gilchrist  Clark)^ 
Seuteilaria  minor,  L.— Col  vend  (Mrs  Thomson). 

Polygonum  vivicantm,  L.— Above  Loch  Skene,  probably  reoord  of  Statis- 
tical Account,  1843. 
Urtica  urena,  L.— Meggat  Water. 
Liatera  ovata,  Br. — Common  in  south  of  oonnty,  Penton,  Woodslee,  Looh- 

maben,  Isle,  kc 
Arum  maculaiiim,  L.— Moniaive  (J.  Corrie),  a  new  record. 
Blysmus  compressus,  Panz.— MoodUw  Loch,  a  new  record. 
Cladium  mariseus,  Br.— Loch  Kindar. 
Carex  atrata,  L.,  Oarex  atrata  capillaria,  L.,  Carex  atrata  aquatUiSf  WahL 

—All  found  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton— Midlaw  Bum, 
Cfarex  ksvigata,  Sm*  -Beld  Crag  Bum. 
Milium  effusum,  L.— Routen  Bridge. 
Poa  nemoralis,  L.  —Routen  Bridge. 
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5th  December,  1890. 
Mr  James  Barbour,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Neio  Members. — Rev.  Alexander  Chapman  and  Dr  Patrick 
Murray. 

Donations  and  ExhihUs,, — A  collection  of  the  rarer  plants  of 
Wigtownshire  was  presented  by  Mr  James  M'Andrew  for  the 
Herbarium  ;  a  stone  hammer  found  at  Newfield,  near  Ecclefechan, 
was  presented  by  Miss  Aitken.  Mr  James  Barbour  exhibited  a 
very  fine  fungus  of  the  genus  of  the  Polyporus ;  Mr  John  Corrie, 
a  valentine  over  100  years  old,  belonging  to  Mrs  Harkness  of 
Dalwhat,  Moniaive  ;  Mr  J.  S.  Thomson,  a  be«d  found  in  opening 
a  grave  at  Sweetheart  Abbey,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  a 
rosary. 

Herbarium  of  British  Plants. — The  Secretary  informed  the 
Council  that  Mr  Carruthers,  the  Curator  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History)  had  offered  Mr  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  M.A.,  the 
selection  of  specimens  from  the  Museum,  with  the  view  of  form- 
ing at  Dumfries  an  Herbarium  of  British  Plants.  It  was  agreed 
to  empower  Mr  Scott  Elliot  to  make  such  a  selection  as  he 
deemed  desirable,  and  that  he  should  be  requested  to  form  the 
Herbarium  which  he  proposed. 

Communications. 

I.  A  Pre- Historic  Colony  at  Anwoth, 

By  Mr  Frederic  R.  Coles. 

The  district  to  which  my  remarks  are  limited  in  the  present 
paper  is  one  so  remarkably  rich  in  pi-e-historic  remains  that,  at 
first,  it  seems  puzzling  where  to  begin.  Its  area  occupies  strictly 
a  good  deal  less  than  the  five  square  miles  marked  out  on  my 
enlargement  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  and  the  whole  of  it 
lies  well  to  the  westward  of  the  famous  Skyrebum.  It  is  hilly, 
as  you  may  see  from  the  names  and  heights  of  the  moorland ;  the 
summits  of  Barholm  Hill  and  Ben  John,  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  being  respectively  1163  and  1000  feet  high,  while  Cairn 
Harrow,  about  1|  miles  more  inland,  touches  1500  feet. 

It  is  well  bounded  by  streams :  Cauldside  Bum,  on  the  extreme 
North,  falling  into  the  Skyrebum,  forming  together  the  largest 
iriream,  while  Kirkdale  Bum  runs  on  the  East,  and  the  three 
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smaller  streams,  Bardristane,  Auchinlarie,  and  Laggan,  contribute 
their  share  to  the  features  of  the  hillsides  in  th*^  midst. 

You  will  see  from  the  map  that  the  Archieological  interest 
of  this  area  is  almost  confined,  concentrated  as  it  were,  to 
the  South-middle  portion  of  it.  Here,  indeed,  we  find  no  less 
than  ten  separate  localities  interesting  in  themselves,  and  full  of 
value  and  use  to  us  as  clues,  possibly,  to  the  solution  of  those 
mysterious  symbols,  "  Cup  and  Ringmarks."  Just  outside  of 
this  smaller  area,  and  to  the  west  of  Kirkdale  Bum,  we  find  still 
another,  and  as  far  as  tradition  goes,  a  specially  interesting  relic 
in  Cairnholy.  the  cromlech  supposed  to  mark  the  grave  of  the 
first  King  of  Galloway.  While  about  one  mile  to  the  Noi-th  of 
Cairn  Harro]»e  summit,  near  the  Cauldside  Burn,  are  the  l^umuJi 
and  Stoiie  Circle  before  described  by  me,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
breath  of  report  or  tiwlition  whatsoever. 

Leaving  for  the  present  these  two  distant  vestiges  out  of 
consideration,  and  beginning  close  on  the  very  clifis,  we  shall 
fii-st  notice  Kirkclaugh  Moat — a  notable  stinictura  From  the 
beach  of  boulders  at  its  base  to  its  summit  there  are  abundant 
proofs  of  the  sti-ength  and  guarded  importance  of  this  Moat. 
First,  in  the  lengths  of  loose  masonry  lying,  now  all  moss-grown 
and  half  hid  in  luxuriant  wild  flowers,  in  confusion,  but  still 
evidently  once  placed  in  a  straight  line  from  the  sea  landward  in 
a  N.E.  direction  for  some  five  and  thirty  yards,  then  the  wall 
takes  a  sharp  turn  E.  for  22  yards.  At  this  point,  being  some 
16  feet  or  so  above  high  water  mark,  it  is  met  by  the  remains  of 
other  walls  at  right  angles,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  natural 
clifi'  on  the  one  side  and  the  partly  built  mound  of  the  Moat 
slope  on  the  other.  By  this  the  trench  proper  i^  quite  evident^ 
and  can  be  traced  round  to  the  east  of  the  Moat  for  a  long 
curve,  interrupted  once  by  one  of  the  cross  ramparts. 

The  side  of  the  Moat  here  is  very  rocky  and  very  steep.  Fol- 
lowing the  trench  we  reach  the  cross  rampart  at  A,  which  leads 
us  on  to  the  higher  and  broader  one  at  B,  and  so  to  the  Moat 
summit  The  large  irregular  flat  space  on  the  N.  and  W.  of  the 
Moat  proper  is  evidently  artificial,  and  may  correspond  in  a  sense 
to  the  Case-court  of  an  English  Moat.  The  dimensions  of  the 
Moat  are  ninety  feet  by  sixty — the  longest  facet,  that  running 
N.  and  S.,  being  48  feet  Its  slopes  measure  36  feet  down  to  the 
trenches,  but  on  the  seaward  side  this  is  much  steeper  and  deeper. 
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and  ends  on  perpendicular  chasuiH.  A  sumil  streaiu — tlie 
Bardristan  Bum — runs  close  along  the  east  side  of  the  rampart, 
and  its  natural  hollow  and  bank  of  course  yields  one  more  defence 
to  this  veiy  well  guarded  Moat.  The  extreme  W.  edge  also  of  the 
Case-court  has  been  much  strengthened  by  the  embedding  of  large 
stones.  Its  slope  down  to  the  boulders  on  the  N.W.  cannot  be 
IcBs  than  60  or  70  feet. 

On  the  N.£.  rampart  standn  the  stone  which  forms  the 
interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this  Moat — a  standing 
stone  sculptured  ou  both  sides  with  crosses,  and  as  the  New 
Statistioal  Account  has  it,  '^  with  strokes  supposed  to  be  Runic' 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  in  his  great  work  on  the  '*  Sculptured 
Stones,''  Stuart  says  that  it  is  likely  this  stone  has  been  moved 
from  its  original  position.  He  gives  no  authority  for  this  opinion. 
Only  it  is  odd  that  the  N.S.A.  should  describe  it  as  being  near 
Boreland  Moat  when  writing  of  that  Moat.  Unless  there  are, 
or  were,  two  stones  5  feet  3  inches  high,  and  sculptured  with 
crosses  on  both  sides,  why  should  this  one  be  written  of  in  con- 
nection with  Boreland  Moat  rather  than  with  Kirkclaugh  Moat, 
where  it  now  stands  ]  And  that  there  may  have  been  two  stones  is 
evident  from  the  remark  made  by  a  writer  unknown,  who,  in 
April,  1742,  describing  Anwoth,  says,  when  speaking  of  this  Moat 
of  K.,  ^'  and  without  the  ditch  on  the  N.  side  stands  a  broad 
stone  erect,  about  2  yards  above  ground,  with  a  cross  upon  both 
sides  of  it,  with  some  carving  or  inscription  below,  which  I 
cannot  read." 

If  Uie  stone  at  present  standing  on  the  rampart  of  Kirkclaugh 
Moat  stood  there  in  1742 — and  that  is  proved  by  the  above 
writer's  words — how  comes  it  that  the  N.S.A.  takes  no  notice 
of  it  when  alluding  to  that  moat,  but  does  mention  it  in 
connection  with  the  Green  Tower  Moat  at  Boreland  ]  Unless  we 
give  an  unusually  wide  meaning  to  the  term  "near,"  we  are 
almost  compelled  to  conclude  that  there  were  two  stones  of  the 
same  height,  and  bearing  similar  sculpturing. 

The  drawing  I  submit  for  your  inspection  is  a  minutely  accurate 
copy  of  one  made  on  the  spot  with  great  care ;  and  it  shows 
several  peculiarities.  First,  the  simple  archaic  cross  on  the 
south  side  of  the  stone  has  been  worked  by  means  of  picking — 
that  is,  a  sharpish  flint  or  bronze  tool  wa.s  held  in  one  hand,  and 
tbe  nwrky  picked  or  punched  out  of  the  surface  with  the  aid 
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of  a  hauiiiier.  This  ancient  cross  is  extremely  rude,  and  probably 
pre-historic ;  the  whole  surface  near  it  being  thus  picked  out  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  our  cup  and  ringmarks  are.  It  measures 
5  feet  high  by  1  foot  across  the  arms. 

On  the  other — the  north  side  of  the  stone — is  carved  another 
cross  of  a  much  more  interesting  character,  and  comparatively 
modem.  Its  lines  are  driven  with  chisel  and  mallet.  Now,  in 
addition  to  its  odd  little  cup  and  ringmark  near  the  right  hand 
angle  of  the  central  boss,  and  a  single  ring  above  on  the  left,  the 
peculiar  ornamentation  on  the  entire  lower  surface  of  the  stone  is 
remarkable.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  unique.  No  other 
stone  in  Stuart's  "Sculptui'ed  Stones"  has  the  same  simple  diamond- 
shaped  pattern  running  through  it.  In  that  work  this  stone  is 
represented,  but  not  so  satisfactorily  as  it  ought  to  be.  Another 
point  in  it  is  the  sort  of  shoulder  formed  by  the  deep  notch — one 
on  each  side — about  6  inches  below  the  arms  of  the  cross. 

Referring  to  the  map  we  now  find  if  we  turn  north  that,  at  1210 
yards,  we  come  to  very  near  the  spot  at  Bardristan  where,  last 
year,  a  slab  was  found  covered  all  over  with  cup  and  ringmarks- 
It  is  a  small  squarish  thin  piece  of  whinstone,  about  15  inches 
across,  and  sculptured  as  you  see  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
these  mysterious  symbols. 

The  largest  i-ing  measures  3 J  inches  in  diameter,  the  cups 
about  1  inch.  It  would  have  been  valuable  to  know  in  what 
position  this  slab  was  found,  whether  quite  alone  or  with  other 
stones,  whether  sculptured  or  not ;  but  as  it  was  discovered  in 
the  re-making  of  a  drain,  all  chance  of  interpreting  its  position  is 
finally  lost.  It  is  now,  thanks  to  the  care  of  Mr  Kinna,  of 
Newton-Stewart,  kept  at  Bardristane,  where  it  may  be  easily 
seen. 

A  second  space  of  1210  yards,  this  time  in  an  N.E.  direction, 
brings  us  to  the  standing  stones  of  High  Auchenlarie.  These  two 
stones  are  not  now  on  their  original  site,  having  been  removed 
about  28  years  ago  to  the  garden  of  Cardoness.  Here, 
again,  we  touch  the  archaic ;  the  lines  are  so  simple, 
and  are  again  conjoined  to  cup  marks.  The  single  line 
running  outside  the  main  design  is  also  curious.  The  stones  are 
respectively  5  feet  6  incTOs  and  4  feet  8  inches  high,  and  stood 
upon  a  knoll  nearly  midway  between  the  Bardristane  and 
Auchenlarie  Burns.      Continuing  our  ramble,  and  crossing  the 
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Aucheularie  Burn  eastward,  we  come  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so 
to  the  remaiDS  of  a  stone  circle,  of  which  only  five  stones 
remain  in  the  circle,  the  two  others  being,  curiously  enough,  at 
points  almost  equi-distant  from  the  tallest  circle  stone — one 
due  north,  24  feet  oflf;  the  other  S.S.W.,  27  feet  off.  There 
was  once  one  other — its  exact  position  I  cannot  ascertain.  It 
was  sculptured  copiously  with  cup  and  ring  marks,  and  was 
removed  to  the  garden  of  Cardoness  many  years  ago.  It  is  well 
drawn  in  Simpson's  book  on  Cup  and  Ring  Marks,  and  bears  a 
strong  "specific"  resemblance  to  the  Bardristane  slab  above 
described. 

This  stone  circle  has  been  36  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  worth 
notice  that  its  stones  are  placed  at  distances  which  are  multiples  of 
its  diameter — ».«.,  six  feet  between  the' two  prostrate  stones.  Near 
the  north  are  12  feet  between  the  next  two,  18  between  the  next, 
and  12  feet  between  the  last  two.  The  stones  are  none  of  them 
very  large,  nor  do  any  of  them  bear  traces  of  any  sculpturing  of 
the  simplest  sort.  But,  on  the  solid  rock,  about  51  feet  S.W.  of 
the  tallest  stone — the  nearest  rock  surface — I  discovered  cup  and 
ring  marks.  Much  of  the  upper  part  of  this  slightly  sloping 
rock  surface  was  exposed  to  the  weather,  hence  the  actual 
sculpturings  are  not  anything  like  so  clear  as  in  my  drawing, 
but  they  are  undoubtedly  artificial,  as  are  those  lower  down  on 
the  rock,  which  were  turfed  over. 

Equi-distant  from  this  stone-circle  are  two  cairns,  or  rather 
remains  of  cairns,  one  on  the  N.E.,  the  other  on  the  N.W,,  each 
just  eleven  hundred  yards  away.  The  cairn  on  the  N.E.  is  a 
somewhat  oval-shaped  ring  of  large  stones,  littered  with  stones  in 
its  enclosure  as  well  as  about  its  circumference.  It  measures  40 
feet  by  26  feet,  and  its  longer  axis  points  N.W.,  Cairn  Harrow 
summit  filling  in  the  distant  view.  Its  situation  is  peculiar, 
being  on  a  flattish  ridge  between  two  steef)  hill  sides,  and  the 
ground  at  either  end  of  it  sloping  rapidly  away — a  sort  of 
naturally  suggestive  position  for  a  monument  or  burial  mound. 
The  distance  between  the  two  cairns  is  a  mile  and  a  furlong. 

Proceeding  from  this  cairn  on  Laggan,  we  reach,  at  half  a 
mile  nearly  due  south,  the  Laggan  Stone-^-the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  all  under  the  present  examination.  For  here 
we  find  a  heavy,  substantial,  roughly  pentagonal  slab  elaborately 
carved  with  cups  and  rings,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  a  low  cairn 
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of  loose  stones — a  mere  pile  of  stones,  indeed,  not  signiiicant 
enough  to  have  attracted  notice,  were  it  not  that  we  find  the 
apex  of  this  stone  pointing  unmistakably  to  the  Four  Standing 
Stones  of  Newton  on  the  Shore  Fields,  a  third  of  a  mile  away. 
This  is  the  point  par  excellence  that  seems  to  me  important  and 
most  interesting  in  our  research  into  the  meaning  of  these  strange 
symbols.  If  we  can  be  sure^  and  until  I  hear  on  undoubtedly 
authentic  word  that  this  slab  was  only  recently  ao  placed,  I  shall 
believe  in  its  position.  If,  I  repeat^  we  can  be  sure  that  this  was 
the  original  position  of  the  slab,  we  have  gained  at  least  one 
clear  step  further  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  of  these 
Petroglyphs ;  for  we  have  then  a  proof  of  their  having  some 
bearing  on  the  burial-places  and  sepulchral  customs  of  the  people 
who  erected  these  standing  stones,  and  poised  these  sculptured 
symbols  just  this  way  and  no  other. 

The  details  of  this  Laggan  Stone  are  these  :  There  are  three 
groups  of  rings,  each  with  central  cup.  The  group  at  the  apex 
has  4  rings  (diameter  of  outer  ring  being  8  inches)  and  2  grooves. 
The  middle  group  has  5  rings,  diameter  9  inches.  The  third 
group  has  4  rings,  diameter  8  inches. 

The  groups  are  so  arrauged  that  a  line  bisecting  the  stone  from 
the  middle  of  the  lower  edge  to  the  apex  cuts  the  centre  of  the 
cup  in  the  apex  group  and  touches  the  east  edge  of  the  cup  in 
the  lowest  group. 

Tlie  sides  of  the  stone  measure,  beginning  from  apex,  eastward, 
2  feet  1  inch,  10  inches,  1  foot  10  inches,  1  foot,  and  1  foot  10 
inches.  The  spaces  between  the  ring-groups  are  8  inches  and  3 
inches  respectively.  The  cups  are  rather  over  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  outer  rings  are  exactly  1  inch  across  from  centre  to 
centre. 

Again  continuing  our  progress,  this  time  seawards,  we  come  at 
another  half  mile  or  nearly  so,  to  the  huge  grave  above  referi'ed 
to  as  the  Standing  Stones  of  Newton  \  very  often  celled 
"  The  Three  Standing  Stones,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  only 
three  points  are  visible  from  the  distance. 

This  sepulchral  monument,  however,  really  consists  of  seven 
stones  visible  above  ground ;  firsts  a  long  flattish  one, 
measuring  3  feet  10  inches  by  1  foot  5  inches,  and  very  thick, 
apparently  the  kist  cover.  At  either  end  of  it  a  headstone, 
2  feet  1  inch  by  1  foot^  and  a  footstooe,  3  feet  by  1  foot,  and 
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four  pillar  stones  set  upright  at  each  comer.  Of  these  the 
stone  at  the  south-east  angle  has  fallen.  These  stones,  the 
highest  of  which  is  5  feet  10  inches,  and  the  lowest  4  feet  6  inches, 
are  to  this  day  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Laggan  Hill  and  Ben 
John  in  long,  sometimes  almost  squarish,  oblongs,  of  about  seven 
feet,  and  form  a  ready  material  for  such  usage  as  here  exampled. 
The  lie  of  the  kist  cover  is  nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  end  stones  is,  north  and  south,  8  feet, 
and  east  and  west  4  feet. 

I  had  fully  intended  to  open  this  ancient  grave,  and  so  complete 
the  present  inquiry  by  a  description  of  its  condition  and  contents- 
Inclemency  of  weather,  however,  has  compelled  me  to  put  aside 
an  excavation  which  might  have  extended  to  several  days. 

I  must,  therefore,  conclude  with  a  summary  of  what,  in  my 
judgment,  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  Pre-Historic 
Colony,  marking  it  off  from  other  localities  in  Galloway. 

First  noticeable  is  the  variety  of  character  in  the  relics:  cairns 
stone  circles,  kist  vaens,  and  a  moat  with  sculptured  stones,  and 
one  fragment  of  sculptured  rock.  Now,  in  no  other  district  of 
equal  area  do  I  know  of  any  such  variety  of  character. 

The  High  Banks  district,  near  Kirkcudbright — though  it 
possesses  several  forts  and  moats  —  has  only  small  cairns,  and 
no  cup  and  ring  marks*  on  slabs  or  standing  stones,  and  no  out- 
standing grave  such  as  this  at  Newton  or  at  Caimholy. 

In  other  places  as,  e.g.,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Stewartry 
and  the  borders  of  Ayr  and  Wigtown,  where  cairns  are  pretty 
frequent,  we  have  as  yet  little  or  no  trace  of  sculptured  stones, 
either  in  cup  and  ring  marks  or  crosses. 

These  considerations  lend  colour  to  the  probability  that  this 
Anwoth  district  once  formed  an  important  and  comparatively 
thickly  peopled  centre — a  settlement  of  some  duration  —the 
actual  habitations  of  which  have  long  since  passed  away,  to  be 
remembered  only  by  the  cairn  and  grave  and  cup-marked  stone, 
as  we  see  them  at  the  present  day. 

The  next  characteristic  is  the  diffei-entiation  of  the  types  of 
these  remains,  and  the  suggestion  that  many  ages  must  have 
played  their  part  in  building  up  such  a  memorial.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  cairn  was  the  earliest — as  it  is  the  most  natural 
— attempt  at  a  constructed  tomb.  Perhaps  the  stone-circle 
followed   (for   these^   as  is   now   pretty  generally  admitted   by 
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competent  authorities,  are  in  reality  grave-yards),  and  lastly  the 
grave-stone,  with  its  sculptured  cross,  the  style  of  which  brings 
it  up  to  a  comparatively  modem  date. 

Another  point  is  the  relation  and  bearings  of  these  ancient 
structures  to  the  natural  features  of  the  ground.  It  cannot  be 
mere  chance  that  every  one  of  them  is  quite  close  to  a  stream. 
There  is  abundance  of  ground  less  well  watered  on  either  side. 
The  moat  at  Kirkclaugh  is  washed  by  a  stream  ;  the  two  stand- 
ing stones  at  High  Auchenlarie  stood  between  two  streams,  as 
also  the  stone  circle  close  at  hand  ;  while  on  the  Laggan  Burn, 
within  400  yards  of  it,  we  find  the  three  distinctive  ^  remains  of 
Cairn,  cup-marked,  stone,  and  grave. 

In  the  same  way,  too,  Cairnholy  and  its  numerous  other 
remains  are  close  on  the  banks  of  what  is  now  Kirkdale  Bum, 
and  the  cairn  and  circles  on  the  north  slopes  of  Cairn  Harrow 
are  also  near  another  running  stream — the  Cauldside  Bum. 

Lastly,  the  measurements  of  distances  both  as  to  large  spaces 
and  small  seem  to  me  to  indicate  some  system.  As  I  once  before 
pointed  out,  all  the  dimensions  in  detail  of  the  7'umuli  and  Stone 
Circle  at  Cauldside  are  in  multiples  of  9  and  3 ;  and,  I  think, 
you  will  find  that  the  same  law  holds  good  with  regard  to  most,  if 
not  to  all,  the  dimensions  of  these  other  circles,  cairns,  sculptured 
stones,  and  grave  at  present  described.  1  do  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  to  the  efiect  that  I  advocate  the  build- 
ing of  a  merely  fanciful  theory  of  numbers  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  but  rather  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  numbers  do  certainly  occur  in  these  dimensions  with  a 
frequency  that  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  happy  accident.  When 
there  is  so  little  systematic  or  regular  in  a  subject  as  yet  so 
slightly  worked  out,  I  think  a  reasonable  endeavour  to  place  any 
clue  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  much  more  competent  than 
the  present  writer  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  Petroglyphs 
is  our  plain  duty  as  observers.  There  is  still  a  vast  deal  to  be 
done — to  be  observed,  drawn,  described,  and  properly  recorded 
in  our  annals ;  for  as  time  goes  on  and  steam  ploughs  become 
commoner,  the  very  face  of  the  earth  undergoes  a  change  which 
often  causes  the  heai*t  of  the  Archaeologist  to  sink  within  him  ; 
and,  once  lost,  the  very  sites  of  such  a  colony  as  I  have  attempted 
to  picture  to-night,  fade  away  into  the  past  and  are  forgotten. 
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U.  Botanical  Notes  from,  WigtoumshirSf  KirkcudbrightshirSy  and 
Dumfriesshire^  December^  1890, 

By  Jambs  M* Andrew,  New-Galloway. 

During  last  July  (1890)  I  again  visited  Wigtownshire  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  its  flora.  I  spent  a  week  with  the  Rev. 
James  Gorrie,  F.C  Manse,  Sorbie ;  and  as  the  result  of  our  work 
in  and  around  that  parish,  we  added  the  following  plants  as  new 
records  for  Wigtownshire.  In  Capenoch  Moss,  north-west  of 
Whauphill  Station,  we  gathered  1,  Drosera  intermedia  ;  2,  Lyco- 
podium  selaginoides  ;  3,  Scirpus  fluitans;  4,  Carex  (Ederi,  Ehrh ; 
and  5,  a  Utriculariay  which  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  thinks  may  be 
Bremii.  But  for  a  true  determination  the  plant  must  be  gathered 
in  flower.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sorbie  village  we  found  6, 
Erophila  vulgaris  ( Draha  vema)  ;  7,  JIabenaria  hifolia;  and  8, 
Ranunculus  hvZbosus.  At  Dowalton  Loch  we  gathered  9,  Ly co- 
podium,  selago  ;  10,  Utricularia  vulgaris  ;  11,  NiteUa  opaca;  12, 
Polypodium  dryopteris  ;  and  we  saw  growing  at  Stonehouse  the 
following  ferns,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  same  loch  : — 13, 
Cyslopteris  fragilis  ;  14,  Polypodium  phegopteris  ;  15,  Polystichum 
lohatum;  and  16,  Polystichum  aculeatum.  At  Ravenstone,  or 
White  Loch,  we  got  17,  Radiola  millegrana.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  Mr  Grorrie  has  found  18,  Saodfraga  granulata  in  the 
grounds  of  Galloway  House,  and  19,  Ilyoscyanus  niger^  in  Rigg 
Bay,  south  of  Garliestown. 

The  most  interesting  botanical  ground  Mr  Gorrie  and  I  visited 
was  Dowalton  Loch,  which,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
drained  for  agricultural  purposes,  thus  exposing  to  view  several 
lacustrine  dwellings,  and  the  remains  of  a  large  canoe.  Owing 
to  the  very  wet  summer  this  year,  botanizing  this  drained  loch, 
except  along  its  margin,  was  out  of  the  question,  but  from  what 
we  observed  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  amply  repay  a  careful 
search.  It  has  several  interesting  ferns  along  its  margin.  Here 
we  gathered  Ophioglossum  vulgatum^  Cryptogramme  crispa^ 
Sagina  nodosa,  Ranunculus  sceleratus,  Filago  Germxmica,  d^c, 

1  next  visited  Drummore,  a  pleasant  and  clean  village  near  the 
south  of  the  Rhinns,  with  the  intention  of  confirming,  as  far  as 
possible,  some  of  the  records  of  the  rare  plants  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway.     Here  for  three  weeks 
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I  was  fortunately  assisted  by  Messrs  R.  Hogg  and  W.  Paterson, 
from  KiUBarnock.  Botaomng  along  the  top  of  tibe  heii^s  in 
dangerous  work,  but  along  the  Mull  head  and  further  north  on 
the  west  coast  we  confirmed  the  existence  of  Euphorbia  Port- 
landica,  Crithmum  maritinium,  Statice  hinervosa^  vars.  occidenUUia 
and  itilter/mdia,  not  growing  like  the  common  StaUce,  on  sand 
and  mud  fiats,  but  on  the  tops  and  the  sides  of  the  clifia. 
Ifiula  crithntoides,  Scirpus  Savii  (common),  Mertenna  marititna. 
Astragalus  hypoglottis^  very  plentiful  on  the  west  ooast ;  and 
Oxytropis  uralensw  in  several  places.  I  failed  to  find  Uie 
following  plants  once  recorded  from  that  district: — Atriplex 
portulacoidesy  Apium  graveolens,  JBrassica  nionensis,  Malaxis 
palicdosay  and  Ononis  reclinoUa,  Concerning  the  last-mentioned 
plant,  of  which  the  only  British  station  is  on  the  farm  of  Cardrain, 
north  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  I  may  state  that  it  has  not  been 
seen  there  for  many  years,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  and 
carefully  looked  for.  The  farmer  was  unable  to  say  where  the 
plant  grew.  Frequent  landslips  may  account  for  its  disappear- 
ance. It  was  discovered  here  in  1835  by  Professor  Graham,  who 
found  it  on  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  clifik. 

In  continuation  of  the  list  of  new  records,  I  add  the  following 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Drujumore : — 20,  Poly  gala  viUgaris^ 
var.  oxypieray  on  a  bank  facing  the  sea  at  Drumiaore  (this  vcr, 
has  been  found  in  Scotland  before  only  near  Stirling) ;  2:1,  Chava 
contraria,  on  the  west  coast,  north  of  Mull  of  Galloway ;  22, 
Sagina  maritimay  var.  densa^  at  the  south  end  of  West  Tarbert ; 
23,  Bromus  mpar^  Grennan  wood  and  south  of  Maryport;  24, 
Bromus  arvensi^,  soutli  of  Drummore  Quay  ;  25,  lAatera  cordala^ 
in  Shanks  Moor  and  EastXarbei-t;  26,  Eryihrceacentavjriumyyw, 
pseudo  latifolia,  var.  oapitata  (£.och),  on  the  west  coast  in 
abundance ;  27,  Gcrastimn  semidecayidrum,  south  of  Drummore ; 
28,  Tri/olium  striatwin^  soutli  of  Drummore  in  abundance ;  29, 
Vicia  lathyroideSy  south  of  Drummore,  in  fields ;  30,  Mentha 
aqtuUica^  var.  sub-glabra,  Ardwell  Mill  I  'am ;  31,  Bidens  iripw^ 
titaj  Ardwell  Mill  Dam ;  32,  Geranium  pratenaa.  High  Drum- 
more  ;  33  Spergularia  salina,  var.  media^  Port  Logan  Quay, 

In  addition  to  the  above  new  records,  I  may  include  the 
following  new  Brambles  and  Hoses,  gathered  in  Wigtownshire  in 
1889  by  Mr  Charles  Bailey,  Manchester: — Bubus  rJiamniJoUm, 
RvJbvs  u7nhro8us,  and  RtAus  Sj)!itengefii*     The  last  wasf  gathered  < 
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near  Newton-Stewart,  and  is  the  first  record  of  tliis  Bramble  for 
Seotlwid.'     Also  Rosa  stibcriskUay  B.  mollis,  and  R.  suh-globosa. 

Some  other  interesting  plants  around  Drummore  may  be 
mentioned :  Orchis  pyramidalis,  at  Killiness  Point,  and  Vicia 
luiea,  at  the  north  end  of  New  England  Bay,  still  keep  their 
ground.  South  of  Drummore,  along  the  shore,  may  be  gathered 
Senebiera  coronopuSy  Poteniilia  reptoM,  Ceraslitcm  tetrandniniy 
Sagina  apetala,  Sagvna  maritimay  Filago  mhiiinay  Filago  ger- 
manicOy  Trifolium  arvensBy  Lycopsis  arvensisy  Calysiegia  soldan- 
elldy  Glaucium  lut&UMy  Eryngium  maritiviuviy  Medicago  lupulinay 
Vicia  hvrstUa  ;  great  abundance  of  Raphanus  marUimay  Ammo- 
phUa  arundinaceoy  and  Festuca  sciuroicUs,  On  the  shore  of 
Grennan  wood  Vicia  sylvatica  grows  in  plenty  ;  and  in  the  wood- 
itself  grow  many  plants,  notably  large  patches  of  Anagallis 
teneUa,  At  Port  Logan  I  found  SperguJaria  rupestris,  and 
further  south  Thymus  chamcsdrys  and  Empetrum  nigrum.  At 
Clanyard  Bay  grow  CarHna  vulgarity  Agrimonia  eupatoriay  and 
Jimip$rus  x:omn7mni»»  At  Portencorkrie  Bay  I  gathered  Ligus- 
ticuiti..  sootioum,  .  Convohmlu9  aruensSy  Carex  vulpinay  Oarex 
pfntudosOf  Aster  tripohumy  and  Scirpus  maritiTmis,  On  the  Mull 
Headwere  gathered  Gcfraniixmi  sangnineumy  (Enanihe  lachenalii, 
Pttrf0issi(k  pcUustriSy  Rdduda  milUgrana,  Lycopodium  sclaginoides, 
Aroimd'  Drummore  are  L^vaUra  arborea,  but  planted,  Ccmiuin 
inaculaiwny  ,Cardu^is  ienniJhi'USy  Urtica  urensy  Lamiv/m  inter- 
mediufWy  Omiihopus  perptcsillttSy  Hahenaria  vtHdiSy  Malva 
syhestriSf  Veromea  scutellatay  AUsma,  ranunculoideSy  and  Hyperi- 
ctwielodes^  AtArdwril  Mill  Dam  were  Lysimaehia nummulariay 
Senedo  saracenictUy  JAUorella  lacustris  ;  and  on  the  shore  about 
SaadkJ^ad,  EqiUsetum  maximumy  and  CdkHs  maritima. 

Doubtful  plants  have  been  named  by  Mr  Bennett,  Croydon. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. 

This  year  I  have  found  Juncus  tenuis  in  another  station  On  the 
roadside  near  Sbiel,  and  Thalictmm  flavuMy  var.  sphcerocarpum. 
Lej.,  in  Kenmure  Holms,  New-Galloway.  Mr  Charles  Pailey,  o^ 
Manchester,  in  1889,  gathered  the  following  Brambles  and  Roses, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gatehouse  and  Borgue: — RubtLS 
fissusy  R.  KoMeriy  R.  hirtusy  R.  umhrosuSy  Bab.,  R.  a  finis,  Bab., 
all  in  Borgue ;  and  R.  iSprengeliiy  opposite  Newton-Stewart. 
The  following  Roses  he  gathered  chiefly  on  the  hill  on  which  the 
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Rutherford  monument  stands  : —  /''osa  spherica,  Grev.,  B,  tomenr- 
tosa,  Sm.,  B,  svhcristata^  Baker,  R,  Watsoniy  Baker,  B, 
rvhiginosay  L. 

Among  Mosses  I  have  found  Hypnum  ccMpttosurrty  and 
Didymodon  Jlexi/oUuSy  and  the  rare  Hepatic  Harpanthus 
Jlotovianus, 

Dumfnesshire, 

Mr  John  T.  Johnstone  has  found  Potentilla  alpeatria  on  Black- 
.  hope,  near  Moffat.  This  is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the 
Flora  of  Dumfriesshire.  He  also  mentions  his  finding  Peuce- 
danum  ostriUhiujn,  and  Pyrola  secunda  near  Beld  Craig.  The 
Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  also  records  Bosa  Hibernica  from  the  Grey 
Mare's  Tail. 

List  of  Licliens  gcUhered  in  Dumfriesshire^  Kirkcudbrightshire,  <fec. 
By  Mr  James  M*Andrew,  New-Galloway. 
The  following  list  of  Lichens  is  only  a  contribution  towards 
the  Lichenology  of  the  South-Western  Counties  of  Scotland. 
Most  of  them  have  been  gathered  by  myself  in  the  Glenkens. 
Those  recorded  from  Rerrick  were  gathered  by  the  Rev.  George 
'  M*Conachie,  Manse  of  Rerrick.  Doubtful  species  have  been 
referred  to  Dr  Guillaume  Nylander,  Paris ;  Dr  James  Stirton, 
Glasgow ;  Rev.  James  M.  Crombie,  London ;  and  Mr  Joseph  A. 
Martindale,  Kendal.  Dr  Stirton  has  made  several  new  species 
of  Usne«  and  Cladonice  from  specimens  I  have  sent  him,  chiefly 
from  the  Glenkens.  The  list  contains  very  few  of  the  minuter 
species,  because  they  are  so  difficult  of  determination.  N.G.  refers 
to  New-Galloway.  The  arrangement  follows  Leighton's  "  Lichen 
Flora  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Channel  Islands." 

Ephebe  pube^cena,  Fr.  —Kells  hills. 

Lichina  pygmoea,  Ag. — Portpatrick  ;  Cruggleton,  Wigtownshire. 

,,      confinUf  Ag. — Maritime  rocks. 
SyncUisaa  intiHcata,  Nyl. — North  of  Black  Craig  and  Rig  of  Craig  Gibbert, 
N.G. 
(Note. — This  is  as  yet  the  only  British  record  of  this  Lichen.) 
CoUetna  nigrescens,  L.— Grennan  Bank,  Fintloch  wood,  &c.,  N.G. 

„       conglomeratum,  HoflFm.— Dumfriesshire  (Dr  Burgess  in  Leighton's 
"  Lichen- Flora.") 
Ltptogium  miuncolat  Sw.  — Frequent  in  Glenkens. 

„         tremeUoidu,  L.— Dunskey  Glen,  Portpatrick. 
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BwrgessHf  Light.— Holme  Glen  ;  Knocksheen  Glen  ;  Uannahstown  Bridge 
(in  fruit),  N.G.  ;  Duff  Kinnel,  near  Bamtimpen,  parish 
of  Kirkpatrick ;  and  in  MoUin  Linn  Wood,  Pariflh  of 
Johnstone,  Dumfriesshire  (Dr  Bui^ess  in  "  Lichen- 
Flora.") 
„        lacerum,  Ach. — Sab  Alpine  glens  ;   Grey  Mare's  T^il  (Dr  W. 

Nichol). 
„  „    YSjr,  ^mbricUum, — Coal  Heugh,  Twynholm ;  Tongland. 

,,        nnuaium,  Huds. — Holm  Glen,  &c.,  N.G. 
„        Unuisshnumf  Dicks. — Glenlee,  and  Holme,  N.G. 
Sphinctrina  turbincUa,  Pen, — On  Pertusaria  communis. 
CcUidum  mdanophceumj  Ach. — Glenlee  Glen,  N.G.,  on  firs. 
,,      hypereUum^  Ach. — Glenlee,  N.G.,  on  oaks. 
„      qwrdnumj  Pers. — Grennan  Bank,  and  Hagwood,  N.G. 
,,      trachelinum,  Ach. — Ballingear  Wood,  on  firs,  N.G. 
„      curium  J  Borr. — Hannahstown  Wood,  N.G. 
, ,      ciirinum,  Leight.  —  On  Lecidea  lucida. 
Coniocybe/wjuracea,  Ach. — Ballingear  Glen,  Holme  Glen,  &c.,  N.G. 
Sphcerophoron  compressum,  Ach. — Bennan  Hill,  Black  Craig,  &c. 
„  eoraUouleSt  Pers.— Bumfoot  Hill,  &c.,  N.G. 

„  fragUe,  Pers.— Cairn  Edward,  and  Black  Craig,  &c. 

Baomycea  rirfus,  D.C.— CJommon. 

„        roaeus,  Pres.— Knocknarling  Bum,  Grennan  Bank,  &c.,  N.G. 
„        placophyllus,  Pers.— Kinervie  Moor,   Parton  ;  Darsalloch,  Ac, 

rare. 
„        icmadaphUus,  Ehrh.— Frequent  on  the  hills 
Pycttothelia  papiUaria^  Duf.— Kinervie  Moor,  Parton  ;  2f  miles  west  of 
N.G. 
The  Glenkens  district  is  very  rich  in  Cladoniae,  especially  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Bennan  Hill.     Dr  Stirton  has  made  several 
new  species  of  Cladonise  from  the  district. 
Cladonia  alcicomisy  Lightf.— Twynholm  Hills  (Fred.  R.  Coles,  Esq.) 
„      pyxidata,  L. — Common 
„  „        f.  epiphylla,  Ach. — Knocknalling. 

„  „        f.  megaphyUa. 

„  „        var.  poeiUum^  Ach.— Fintloch,  N.G. 

„  „        var.  chlorophcea,  Flk. — Townpark,  &c.,  N.G. 

„  „        var.         „  f.  myrwK»rpa,Coem.— East  of  River  Dee, 

in  Kelton  parish. 
„      leptophyllay  Ach. — Airie  Hill,  N.G. ;  Kinervie  Moor,  Parton. 
(Note. — This  is  the  first  Scottish  record  for  this  Cladonia.     It 
is  in  plenty.) 
Cladonia  pityrea^  Flk. — Frequent. 
„  „        f.  hololfpis,  Flk. 

„  ,,        f.  dongcUa^  Coem.— Black  Craig, 

„      acumvnaia^  Ach. — Kinervie  Moor,  Parton,  &c. 
„      LamarckU,  Del. — Grennan  Bank,  and  Ballingear  Glen,  N.G. 
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Gladonia  JimbricUa,  L.-  Common 

„  ,,        v»r.  adspersa, 

„  ,,        var.  cosUUat  Flk. 

„  „        var.       „       f.  irrolifera, 

„  „        var.  conistat  Ach.— Fintloch  Wood,  N.G. 

„  Jib^la,  Ach,  f.  subcomiUay  Nyl. — Frequent, 

„  ,,      vn,T,radicUa. — Frequent. 

„  greicUiSt  h^chordalis^  Flk..— Common. 

„  „      var.  aspera,  Flk. 

„  ochrochlora,  Flk. — Frequent, 

„  ,,            f.  phyUosticta, — Ardoch  Wood,  Dairy. 

„  vtrticUXaUit  Hoffm.— Frequent  on  the  hills. 

„  cervicomisy  Ach. — Very  common. 

„  „            var.  ^rma. —Bumf oot  Hill. 

„  degenerans,  Flk. — Bennan  Hill ;  Barend  Moss. 

„  8o6o^{/era,  Del.— Earlston  Wood,  Dairy ;  Bennan  Hill. 

„  furcata,  "EoSm  <^8ubtdcUa,  L.- -Common. 

„  „      f.  exilis,  Mudd.— Oum  Edward  Hill. 

„  „      var  corymbom  Ach.  -Bennan  Hill,  &c. 

,,  ,,       var.  racemosa,  HjoBm. — Frequent. 

„  ,,       var.         ,,        f.  recurva,  Bioffm, 

,,  punge7is,  Ach. — Frequent. 

„  „      f.  foliom,  Flk.  =  niveau  Aoh.— Earlston  Wood. 

„  squamosa,  Hofim. — Frequent. 

,,  „        f.  vetust^, 

,,  ,,        f.  rigida  (fur/ttrosa,  8tm), — Bennan  Hill. 

„  ,,        f.  ventricoAa,  Ach. — Ballingear  Wood. 

,,  ,,        f.  cucullataf  Del. — Black  Craig;  River  Ken,  atGlenbouL 

,,  ,,        f. /n)7i(/o«a,  Del. —Ballingear  Glen,  N.G. 

,,  „        f.  asperella,  Flk. — Ballingear  Wood. 

„  subsquamosaf  Nyl.— Black  Craig,  Bennan  Hill,  Ballingear  Glen. 

„  „            f.  tumida,  Cromb. 

„  caesjntitiaf  Fen. — Blackbank  Wood,  Gleplee,  &c.,.  N.G. . 

„  ddicatay  Ehrh. — Townpark,  Holme  Glen,  Back  wood,,  N.G. 

,,  cocdferaf  h.'^cotmucopioides,  Fr.  —  Bennan  Hill,  Ac. 

„  bellidiflora,  Ach. — Bennan  HiU  $  Black  Craig. 

,,  digUata,  L. — Frequent, 

,,  macUentaf  Ehrh.— Frequent. 

,,  ,,          f.  p^Z/op^ra. —Bumf oot  Hill. 

,,  „          var.  po/y(/ac/y?a,  Flk.— Frequent. 

„  „          var.  carcata,  Ach. — Bennan  Hill. 

,,  haciUariSf  Ach. — Black  Craig,  &c. 

„  „          f.  pUyropoda,  Nyl.— Moss  Raploch,  N.G.  , 

,,  Flo^keanay  Fr.— Black  Craig. 

„  „          trachypoda,  Nyl. 
Cladina  rang\ferinay  L.  — Frequent. 

„  syltxUica,  Hoffm. — Common. 
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'CW&ilQi  JS^MUk,  VAT.  '^enitw.— tfp  lihe  River  Ken. 

„  „        var.     „        f.  torttwctt/a.— Up  the  River  Ken. 

„  „        1  iit^husada. — barend  Moss. 

„  „        f.  portentoisa,  thit — Barend  Moss. 

„      undaUs,  L.— Frequent. 
„  ;,        f.  (Skfunca,  Ach.— Frequent. 

„  „        f.  etirj/ida.— Moffat,  &c. 

, ,  cKstrieid,  Nyl.  — Bennan  HiU. 
Also  the  following  new  forms  of  Cladonia  subnguanutsa  have  been 
named  by  Dr  Stirton  in  **The  Scottish  Naturalist" — Cladonia  apilota, 
Bandeugh;  (7.  dUatcUa,  C.  crwtata,  C.  sttblacteoy  G,  fur/urosa,  Bennan 
Hill;  0.  deflexa,  Bennan  HiU;  (7.  phyllina,  Dundeugh ;  C.  compressula^ 
C.  ftpiccUa,  Also,  CL  furccUa*  CI,  dispaiisa,  Bennan  HiU;  CL  ciliata, 
CL  difisaa,  CL  arboreal  Lochar  Moss ;  CL  conUxla^  Bennan  HiU ; 
CL  commixta, 

PUophoronJUmla,  Tuck.— Black  Craig,  &c. 

Stereocavlon  cor(dhides,  Fr.  — Frequent.   Caerlaverock    Wood.    ( Dr  Lauder 
Lindsay  in  **  Leigh  ton's  Lichen-Flora.") 
evoliUum, — Black  Craig. 

pcLschcde,  Ach. — Frequent.     Caerlaverock  Wood. 
denudaAwn,  Flk.— Black  Craig. 

„  f.  pulvinatwn.  -Black  Craig, 

var.  cn'eolinumy  Ach.  fpf/eo^um/— Fre(|uent  on  wet  rocks. 
U»nea  harbaia^  Fr. 
„  „        f.  florida,  Fr. — Common. 

„  „        f.  Alrto,  Ft. — Common. 

„  „        f.  dasypoga^  Fr.— Rare.     Troquhain  Woods. 

,,  „        f.  plicata^  Fr.— Bamtimpen  Linn,  parish  of  Kirkpatrick, 

Dumfriesshire.     (Dr  Burgess  m  Leighton's  ''Lichen- 
Flora.") 
rr  f»        f.- cerorfina,  Schcer. — Common. 

„  „  „        f.  8cabrosa, — Occasionally. 

Evernia /ur/vnuxaf  Mann. —March weU,  N.G. ;  Glenlaggan,  Partou,  kc, 

„     pmnastrit  L. — Very  common  on  trees. 
Alectaria  hicolar,  Ehrh.— Earlston  Wood,  Dairy  ;  KeUs  Hills. 
„      jubata,  Ach. — Frequent.     Moffat. 
„      2cma/a,  L. —Black  Craig,  Cairn  Edward,  N.G. 
RcMnaHna;  Bcopvlorum,  Ach. — Maritime  rocks. 
„        polymorpha,  Ach.— Maritime  rocks. 
„        ecUicaris,  Fr.— Common. 

„  „        var.  a,  svbamplicUa^  NyL— Fintloch,  *c.,  N.G. 

,#  „        var.  b,  «t«6/*cMtt^ia«a,  Nyl.— Fintloch,  &c.,  N.G. 

„  /aWfiocea,  L.— Fintloch,  &c.,  N.G.— Common. 
„*  fimxineat  L.— Fintloch,  &c.,  N.G. — Common. 
,j«  „        f.  tomd?/armi<,  Ach. — Common. 

„»  „        f.  ampiiata^  Ach.— Frequent. 

„       fcatigiatay  Pers.— Common. 
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Ramalina  poUinaria,    Ach. — Shirmers,  Balmaclellan ;    South  Pftrk,  nour 
Kirkcudbright. 

„  evemioidea,  NyL— Kirkmaiden  Churchyard,  south  of  Port- 
William,  Wigtownshire. 

,,        cuspiflatat  Ach. — Maritime  rocks. 
Cetraria  tdandicOy  L.  — MUyea  ;    Corserine  ;  Carline's  Cairn  ;  Caimsmuir 
of    Carsphaim;    Beninner,   &c  ;    Hartfell,    MoflEat. 
(Dr  W.  Nichol,  in  "  Leighton's  Lichen-Flora.") 

„        aculeata,  Fr.— Common. 

,,  „  f.  muriccUa,  Ach.— Troquhain,  &c. 

,,  ,,  f.  ocantMlttf  Ach.  —  Burnfoot  Hill,  Cairn  Edward,  &c.» 

N.G. 
Platysma  triste,  Web.— Kells  Hills. 

,,        saspincolat  Ehrh,  var.  ulophyUa,  Ach. — Frequent. 

„        commixtum,  Nyl.  —Black  Craig,  N.O.,  rare. 

,,        glanaim^  L. — Very  common. 

,,  ,,        f.  «orcf/fo«a.  —  March  well,  N.G. 

„  ,,        tfallax,  Web. — Occasionally. 

Nephromium  ItBVtgatum^  Ach,  var.  part^,  Ach.— On  rocks  north  of  Bal- 
lingear,  Holme  Glen,  N.G.,  rare. 

„  ItLsUanicum,  Schcer. — Frequent. 

Peltigera  aphthosay  L.— Waterside  Hill,  Glenhoul,  Ballingear  Bum,  &c, 
N.G. 

„      canina.  L.— Common, 

„  „      f.  membranacea^  Ach. — Occasionally. 

,,  ,»      f*  cHspa,  Whlnb. —Occasionally. 

„      r^eacensy  Hoflfm.— Ballingear  Wood,  Fintloch  Wood,  &c.,  N.G. 

,,      polydadyUiy  Hoflfm. — Common. 

,,  sciUcUa,  Dicks. —Frequent.  Raehills.  (Sir  W.  Jardine  and  Dr 
Greville  in  **  Lichen-Flora.") 

,,      horizorUalis,  L.— Frequent. 

„      venoM,  L. — GleukUl  Bum  and  Linn,  Dumfriesshire.    (Dr  Burgess 
in  **  Lichen-Flora.") 
Stictina  intricatay  Del.,  var.   Thouarni. — Garroch    Wood,  N.G.  ;     Black- 
water  Bum,  Dairy  ;  Waulkmill,  N.G. 

„    limbata,  Sm.— Frequent. 

,,  fuliginosa,  Dicks. — Garroch  Wood,  N.G.  ;  near  Dumfries,  in 
fruit.     (Dr  Richardson  in  "  Lichen-Flora.") 

„  «y/tw(ica,  L.— Frequent.  Drumlanrig  Wood.  (Mr  W.  Stevens  in 
"Lichen-Flora.") 

„     Dufourei,  Del.— On  River  Dee,  Tongland. 

„     scrobiojUcUat  Scop.— Frequent,  Glenlee  Glen,  &c. 
Sticta  ptUmonaceaf  Ach.— Common.     Beld  Craig,  Moffat.   (Dr  W.  Nichol, 

in  "Lichen-Flora.") 
Ricasolia  amplissimaf  Scop.— Kenmure  Woods,  Glenlee  Glen,  Ac  ,  N.G. 

„  IcUemrenSt  Lightf. —Ballingear  Glen,  Holme  Glen,  &c.,  N.G.  ; 
Drumlanrig  Woods.  (Mr  W.  Stevens  in  "  Lichen- 
Flora.") 
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Parmetta  eaperaia,  L. — ^FreqiMnt    GoItcocL 

M        oUvaeeni  L.,  rar.  extuperata,  Aoh. — Kwimiuns  Holms,  N.Q. 

»,  „        vur.  proHaeOj  Aoh.~Blaok  Craig,  Caini  Rdward. 

„        physodesy  L. — Very  common. 

»,  „        var.  recurva^  Leight.— 'Common. 

„  „        var.  to6ro«»,  Aoh.xaf.  iti6ii2oMk— 'Frequent. 

„  „        var.  pbUyphyUa,  Ach.— Bnmfoo*  Hill,  K.O. 

„       eetrarioidet,  DeL  — Townpark,  GlenleeOlea,  N.O. 

„  periaiOf  L.— Common.  Caerlaverook  Road,  Dnmfriea.  (Dr 
lindaay  in  <*  Lichen-Flora.") 

„  „        f.  soredicUa,—lAtliie  Kenmnre,  N  G. 

„  „        var.  cUiata,  DC. — Frequent. 

„  „  99       i'    excre9een».  -Waterside     Hill,     Glenlee 

Mains,  Bumfoot,  N.G 

„  pertuM  (Schrank).— Bumfoot  Hill,  Ballingear  Wood,  Gairloch, 
N.G.;  south  of  Rookcliffe. 

„  tUiacea,  var.  scortea,  Ach.— Overton,  Craigenbay,  &c,  N.G.  ; 
about  Emespie,  Castle-Douglas;  Rerrick  Manse,  Ac. ; 
near  Whithorn  ;  CaerUverock.  (Dr.  Lindsay  ih 
"Lichen-Flora.") 

„        Borreri,  Turn.— Common. 

„  reddenda,  Stm.~North  of  Fintloch  phintation,  N.G.  i  Belly- 
mack,  Laurieston ;  Tongland. 

„       fiUiginoM,  Dub.— Common. 

,,  „  yar.  lcet€-vir€i9S, — Common. 

„        coHsperm,  Ehrh. —Common.     Moffat 

„  „  stenophyGa,  Aoh.— Frequent. 

„  „  wieflato,  Anzl.—  Frequent.    Caerlaverock. 

„  „  f.  Moug^x>Ui,  Soh»r. — Frequent. 

„        simioso,  8m.— Dumfriesshire.     (Dr  Burgess  in  *< Lichen-Flora.**) 

„        waaUUis,  L.— Very  oommon. 

„  „        var.  mi^ooto,  TayL— Frequent.     Burnfoot,  Fintloch,  N.G. 

„  „        var. /t«r/tirac«a,  Schoer. — Glenlee,  Kenmure,  ^.,  NG. 

„  „        var.  omphalodes,  L.— Kells  Hill.    Common. 

„  „        var.  panniformisy  Aoh  —Frequent.     Kells  HilL 

„        IfevigeUcL,  Sm.— Ballingear  Glen,  Tekanaoh,  Burnfoot  Hill,  Ken- 
mnre, Backwood,  ftc,  N.G. 
(Note.  —There  are  two  forms  of  this  Parmelia,  one  larger  than 
the  other. ) 

„        IcnfQcUa,  var.  revolfUa,  Flk. — Very  common. 

„        ineurva,  Pers.— Cairn  Edward,  Gairloch,  Black  Craig,  N.G. 

„        9%ibcwri/era,  Nyl. — Frequent. 
Phy9cia  parietina,  L.— Common. 

„        pvlffendenta,  Kchreb. — Common. 

,,  „  f.  angtutatay  Hoffm. — Occasionally. 

„  „  f.  ventuta,  Aoh. — Occasionally. 

„        dfuteHrOf  Bhrh. — Not  common. 

5  ' 
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* 
Phyicia  obscura,  f.  lUhotta,  Acli. — Ken  Bridge,  N.G. 

„         -,,        f.  idolhriXt  Ach. — Holme,  Fintloch  plantation,  N.G. 
„        spedoM^  Wulf.—West  of  Cairn  Edward,  rare. 
„        tribacia. — Col  vend. 
, ,         stellariSf  *  L.  — Common. 

„  „    var.  teneUa  (Borrtra  tenella), — Frequent, 

„        coMta,  Hoffm. — On  house  slates.     Common. 
„        co^ta.  — Shirmers,  Balmaclellan. 
„        aquUa,  Ach.—Maritime  rocks. 
UmbUicaria  pusttUata^  Hoffm. — Grennan,  Dairy  ;  between  Cairn  Edward 
and  Bennan  hills. 
„        polyphyUay  L.— Bennan  Hill,  &c 
„  „        f.  congregcUa,  T.  and  B.— Occasionally. 

„  ,,        f.  monophyllaj  T.  and  B.— Frequent. 

„       floeculoM,  Wulf  (detista,  Fries).— Cairn  Edward,  &c. 
„        eroaa,  Web.  —Frequent  on  Kells  hills. 
„        polyrrhizay  L.  fpe/Ztto/ —Frequent. 
„        proboscidea,  Ach.— Between  Garrorie  and  Backhill  of  Garrorie, 

N.G.,  rare. 
„        eylindrica,  L.— Frequent. 
„  „        f.  ezasperataf  T.  and  B.— Milyea. 

P$oroma  hypnorwn,   Vahl.— Beld  Craig,   Moffat.      (Dr   W    Nichol   in 
«•  Lichen-Flora.") 
„  „        var.  deauraia,  Ach.— Troquhain  hills. 

Pannaria  rubiginosat  Thunb.— Frequent.     In  fruit  at   Loch   Dilly,  near 
Ken  Bridge  ;  Drumlanrig  Wood.      (Mr  W.  Stevens 
in  'Lichen-Flora.") 
„  „        var.  cotndfO'bcuiia,  Schoer. — Frequent  on  trees 

,,        pezizoidett^  Web.  — Ballingear  Glen,  Holme  Glen,  &c.,  N.G. 
„  „        var.    coronata,    Ach. — Holme    House    dykes,    Glenlee, 

Marchwell,  N.G.  ;    Dumfriesshire.     (Dr  Burgess  in 
«*  Lichen-Flora.*') 
„        trtptophyUay  Ach.— North  of  Kenmure  Castle,  Ballingear  Glen, 

&c.,  N.G. 
,,        camosa^  Dicks. —Grennan  Bank,  Townpark,  &c,  N.G. 
„        plumhea^  f.  Light— Kenmure     Woods,    Glenlee    Glen,    N.G.  ; 
Drumlanrig    Wood    and    Bamtimpen    Linn.      (Dr 
Burgess  in  **  Lichen-Flora.") 
„  ,,        f.  myriocarpaf  Del. — Kenmure  Wood,  N.G. 

Amphihma  lanuginommt  Ach. — Black  Oaig,  Bankend  rooks,  Ac  ,  N.G. 
Sqttamaria  saxicola.  Poll.— Frequent. 

„        gelida,  L.— Loch  Dungeon,  &o.,  N.G. 
Placodium  disHdens.— Frequent,     Viewfield,  Kells  School,  Ac.,  N.G. 
„        <€^iiter«.— Frequent.— Viewfield,  Kells  School,  &c,  N.G. 
„        cUrinwn,  Ach.— Dundrennan  Abbey. 
Leeanora  vUellina,  Ach. — Frequent  on  walls,  rocks,  pailings,  &c 
,,        aquamulosa,  Schrad. — Frequent  on  dykes,  kc. 
y,  „  f.  smaragduia,  Whlnb. — Rerriok,  &o. 
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LecaawraJuMota^  Schrad.— Rerrick. 

„        tartarea,  L. — Common  on  rocks,  ko. 

„  „      f.  grand%no9a,  Aoh.  — -Frequent  on  trees.    Ballingear  Glen, 

Ac. 
„        mbtartarea,  NyL — Garroch  Wood,  N.G. 
„        parella,  L. — Very  common  on  dykes,  &c. 
„        symnUcta,  Ach.— Holme. 
„        cttrct,  Huds. — Freqnent.    Eerrick. 
„        cmerea,  L.— Frequent.    Rerrick. 
„       polytropa,  Ehrh.— Moors  of  Dumfriesshire.      (Dr  Burgess    in 

**  Lichen-Flora.") 
„        luUacens.—On  fir  and  larch,  at  Holme,  kc, 
„        stUphureaf  HoSm  — Dundrennan  Abbey. 
„        suhjtuca,  L. — Very  common. 

f.  parineneis,  NyL — Overton,  N.G. 

f.  intumeacena  (Rebent).~Hannahstown  Wood,  Ac.,  N.G. 

f.  coUocarpay  Ach.— Rocks  at  Kenmure. 

t  gangcUea,  Ach. — Rocks  at  Kenmure. 

f.  cfUarona,  Ach. — Common. 

f.  geographica. — Occasionally. 
„        gcUcictina,  Ach.— Rerrick. 
„        wnbrina,  Ehrh.— Rerrick. 
„        bculia,  Ach. — Common  on  dykes,  &c. 
„        glaucoma,  Hofifm.— On  dykes. 
„        auranticbcat  Lightf.,  var.  erythrdla,  Ach.— Rerrick. 
„  ,,  var.  iiwXpina,  Ach. — Rerrick. 

„  ,,  var.  rvhescens,  Schoer — Rerrick. 

„       ferrugtneat  Huds. — Rerrick. 
„        coBsio-rnfa,  Ach.,  Nyl.— N.G. 
„       pyraeea,  Ach.— Holme,  Balmaclellan. 
„        ventosa,  L. — Frequent  on  boulders  on  the  hills. 
Urceolaria  acruposa,  L.  — On  rocks,  and  the  under  side  of  stones  in  dykes 

—Frequent. 
Pertusairia  communis,  DC.— Very  common  on  trees. 

„       fallax,  Pers.  (  Wu{fenii). —Very  common  on  trees. 
Thelotrema  lepadinum,  Ach. — Ballingear  Glen,  Holme  Glen,  N.G. 
Ltddea  atro-rufa,  Dicks.— Black  Craig. 

„    ludda,  Ach. — Under  side  of  stones  in  dykes. 

„    decolorcmn,  Flk.  -  On  earth  on  the  hills. 

„    9iiei7i«a,  Dicks. — Caerlaverock.     (Dr Lindsay  in  "Lichen-Flora." 

„    eanguinaria,  L  — Frequent.     Bumfoot  HUl,  &c.,  N.G. 

„    etUeroleuca,  Ach. — Dundrennan,  &c. 

„    paraaema,  Ach. — Common^ 

„  „        var.  elceochroma,  Ach. — ^N.G. 

„    polycarpa,  Flk.  — Ben-y-Guinea,  &c.,  N.G. 

„    lUhopkUa,  Ach. — Bumfoot  Hill,  Cairn  Edward,  &c. 

„    riviUosa,  Ach.— Bumfoot  Hill,  Cairn  Edward,  &c. 
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LecUUa/usco-cUrci,  Ach.,  t/umosa,  Ach. — Common. 

„    cotUigva,  Fr. — ^Very  common  on  rocki  on  the  hilb. 

„  ,,      f,  Jlavictmdii,  Ach. — Mofiat,  fto. 

„    cUbo-cosndescenSf  Wulf. — Up  the  River  Ken  «t  Dondeugh. 

„    caneseens,  Dicks. —Dundrennan  Abbey,  ko 

„    badiO'Otray  Flk. — Cairn  Edward,  N.O. 

„    coUudens,  Nyl.— Rerrick. 

„    lutea,  Dicks.— Ballingear  Wood,  N.G. 

„    Lightfbotii,  Sm.— -Frequent  about  N.G. ;  Caerlaverook  Road.     (Dr 

Lindsay  in  "  Lichen-Flora.") 
„    biformigera,  Leigh  t. — Col  vend. 
„    ptt/wrca,  Borr.— Woods  about  N.G. 
„     (Ederiy  Ach. — Rerrick. 

„    abietina,  Ach.,  var.  inprustans.— North  of  Black  Craig,  N.G. 
„    sphoeroidesy  Smrf. — Ballingear  Glen,  Holme  Glen,  ko. 
„    eUrinella,  Ach.— Bumf oot  Hill,  N.G. 
„    geographica,  L. — Very  common  ;  as  on  Black  Craig. 
„  „  var.  atfV'VirenSt  L.— Ben-y-G«inea«  ko. 

„  „  f.  contiguet, — Freqnent. 

„    petroea,  Wulf.— Moffat. 
„    concentrica,  Dav. — Rerrick. 
„    parmeliartm,  Smrf.— Common  on  Parmdia  mxatiHt  OMrlaverock. 

(Dr  Lindsay  in  "  Lichen  flora.") 
„    parotaUiea,  Flk.— Common  on  Lecan&ra  parella. 
Lithographa  AndrewU,  Stm.— Bumfoot  Hill,  N.G, 
Oraphis  dt>gan»f  Sm.— Not  common. 

„    acripta,  Ach. — Common  in  its  various  forms. 

„        „        f.  divaricata,  Leight.— Rammerscales,  Dumfriesshire.   (Mr 

Thompson  in  "  Lichen- Flora.") 
,,       ,,        YtLt.  ptUvertdentay  Ach, — Frequent. 

„    sophistica,  Nyl.,  f.  divarioaia,  Leight. — Raefailk  Wood,  Dumfdes- 
shire.    (Dr  Greville  in  ", Lichen-Flora.**) 
Opegrapha  aaxkoUtt  Ach.  — Fallbogue  Bay,  Twynholm. 

„        «aria,  Pers.,  var.  no4^  Ach, — Kenmure  Castle,  Holme  Hoose, 
N.G. 
Arthmiia  astroidea^  Ach.— North  of  Kenmure  Castle,  Ac.,  N.G. 
Normandvia  Icete-virenSf  T.  and  B. — On  earthy  banks  on  the  hills. 
Endocarpon  minicUunit    L.— Ken    Bridge;     Rerrick    shore;  ^gger 
Wigtownshire. 
,,  „        var.  compUccUum,  Sm. — Along  with  the  type. 

„  flvmaMky  DC.— River  Ken,  Shirmers  Bum,  fto. 

Verrucaria  nttida^  Weig. —Frequent.     Hohne  Glen,  fto. 
„         gemmtfera,  Tayl.— ()n  LectdeatonUgwi, 
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Folklore  of  Gleneawm,     By  Mr  John  Oorrib. 

At  the  present  daj  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  realise 
the  solicitude  with  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  a  past  gen- 
eration must  have  watched  over  their  ofispring  during  the  tender 
years  of  infancy.  The  hour,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month,  and 
even  the  year  of  birth  were  all  supposed  to  exercise  an  important 
influence  upon  the  future  fortune  and  character  of  the  child; 
while  witch  and  warlock,  fay  and  fairy,  had  each  the  power,  under 
certain  limitations,  of  bestowing  upon  young  and  especially  upon 
unbaptised  children  their  unhallowed  attentions.  Starting  with 
the  initial  step  in  life,  we  find  a  very  prevalent  belief  to  the  effect 
that  a  child  bom  with  a  '*  caul " — a  thin  membrane  occasionally 
found  covering  the  head  at  birth — is  sure  to  be  attended  by  good 
fortune  in  after  life.  In  some  districts  of  the  country  this  "caul,'' 
or  "  holy  hood,"  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  child  will  never 
be  drowned,  but  in  inland  Glencaim  this  part  of  the  belief  has 
failed  to  perpetuate  itself.  A  child,  on  the  other  hand,  bom  with 
teeth  is  doomed  to  misfortune  or  early  death,  evils  which  the 
mother  usually  does  her  best  to  counteract  by  having  the  offend- 
ing incisors  pulled  as  soon  as  possible.  Among  other  prevalent 
notions  associated  with  infancy  may  be  mentioned  the  belief  that 
specks  on  the  finger  nails  are  prophetic  of  coming  fortune,  a  belief 
by  no  means  confined  to  Scotland,  for  the  poet  Crabbe,  in  his 
poem  of  "  The  Village,"  says  : 

"  In  moles  and  specks  we  Fortune's  gifts  disoem. 
And  Fate's  fixed  will  from  Nature's  wanderings  learn." 

Infant  feet  have  tiieir  superstitions  as  well  as  infant  hands,  and 
when  the  two  toes  next  the  great  toe  lie  close  together  it  is  looked 
up<m  as  a  sign  of  riches.  Again,  a  child  should  go  up  in  the  world 
before  it  goes  down,  otherwise  it  will  never  rise  to  distinction  in 
life.  Weighing  a  child  was  long  supposed  to  have  an  injurious 
Q&Qct  upon  its  prospects  in  life,  but  of  late  years  this  belief  has 
been  set  at  opeoa  d^anoe.  It  was  at  one  iame  customary  through- 
out the  scMith  of  Scotland — and  we  believe  the  practice  is  to  some 
extent  observed  still — ^to  hold  a  tea-drinking  on  the  birth  of  a 
child,  when  all  who  wished  the  child  well  were  expected  to  taste  of 
the  '^blyth-SQieat,"  as  it  wa«  called.  A  similar  custom,  we  are  told, 
prevaUs  thn>ngko«t  the  northern  and  midland  ooontiaB  of 
Engkud,  wb»»  "  birth-feaBts  "  have  long  been  pqpnlar  owing  to 
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the  opportunities  they  afford  for  social  enjoyment  and  amusement. 
We  pass  over  various  other  beliefe  associated  with  birth  and 
infancy  that  we  may  deal  more  fully  with  the  important  subject 
of  baptism.  In  Scotland  children  are  still  often  baptised  as  early 
as  the  second  or  third  week  after  birth,  a  haste  which  is  doubtless 
due,  in  some  measure,  to  a  lingering  superstition,  for  baptism 
has  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  only  sufficient  safeguard  against 
the  influence  of  the  evil  eye,  or  the  powers  of  the  ill-disposed 
fairies;  and  its  performance  has  in  consequence  ever  been  delayed 
as  little  as  possible.  Bums  mentions  among  the  *'  unco's "  seen 
by  his  hero  "  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  on  the  night  of  his  eventful  ride, 
"Twa  span-lang  wee  unchristened  bairns,"  whose  presence  in  such 
unhallowed  company  was  of  course  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  potent  rite  of  baptism  had  been  neglected.  It  was  deemed 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  person  who  carried  the  child 
to  church  on  the  occasion  of  the  christening  should  be  known  to 
be  lucky.  Prior  to  setting  out,  a  small  pocket  of  salt  was  put 
in  the  child's  bosom,  or  attached  to  some  part  of  the  dress,  to 
keep  witches  away ;  and  if  a  call  was  made  the  mistress  of 
the  house  was  expected  to  give  the  child  a  lick  of  sugar  for  luck. 
Once  arrived  at  church,  should  there  be  a  boy  and  a  girl  to  present 
at  the  same  diet,  great  care  had  to  he  taken  to  have  the  boy 
christened  first,  else  he  would  grow  up  effeminate,  while  the  girl 
would  have  the  boy*s  beard,  a  contingency  which  may  have  helped 
to  reconcile  the  gentler  sex  to  a  sacrifice  of  that  precedence  which 
we,  on  all  other  occasions,  concede  as  their  due. 

Subsequent  to  baptism  we  find  a  number  of  curious  beliefs. 
Thus,  it  is  considered  most  unlucky  to  let  a  child  see  itself  in  the 
mirror  until  all  its  teeth  have  been  cut.  It  is  also  unlucky  to  cut 
a  child's  finger  nails  or  to  cut  a  child's  hair,  for  in  the  former  case 
you  teach  the  child  to  steal,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  a  danger 
of  hair  growing  over  the  child's  whole  body.  Another  curious 
belief  is  that  if  the  cradle  be  rocked  while  empty,  it  will  cause  its 
baby  owner  to  have  a  sore  head.  Satanic  or  elfish  influences, 
inimical  to  the  child,  were  repelled  by  the  use  of  the  three  oils — a 
mystic  preparation  with  which  the  forehead  was  bathed  as 
occasion  might  require. 

Coming  to  speak  of  marriage  we  notice  first  of  all  the  various 
modes  of  love-divination.  In  Scotland  "  All  Hallow's  Eve "  is, 
of  course,  the  popular  festival  for  practising  this  form  of  super* 
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fltition,  and  the  devices  resorted  to  by  love-sick  swains  and 
languishing  maidens  desirous  of  ascertaining  their  lot  in  the 
marriage  state  are  almost  bewildering  in  their  variety.  We 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  a  few  of  the  more  important  A 
rite  rarely  neglected  at  this  propitious  season  was  the  dipping  of 
the  sark  sleeve  in  water  where  three  laird's  lands  met.  The 
garment  was  then  taken  home  and  hung  over  the  back  of  a  chair  to 
dry,  due  care  being  exercised  to  place  it  in  such  a  position  that  the 
maiden  could  have  it  constantly  under  view  during  the  night;  for 
should  marriage  be  her  lot  in  life  the  husband  she  was  to  get  would 
enter  the  apartment  and  turn  the  garment.  A  story  still  lingers 
in  the  district  of  a  much-respected  doctor's  wife  who  successfully 
practised  the  rite  when  a  young  and  unasked  maiden.  She  had 
retired  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour,  but  was  too  anxious  as  to  the 
result  of  her  experiment  to  sleep.  Close  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve 
a  man  she  had  never  seen  before  silently  entered  the  room,  turned 
the  "  sark,"  and  then,  as  if  to  leave  some  tangible  proof  of  his 
visit,  deliberately  stuck  a  pen-knife  through  the  sleeve  of  the 
garment.  The  man  she  saw  on  that  Hallowe'en  night  was  the 
man  she  afterwards  married,  and  to  her  dying  day  she  possessed 
an  unwavering  faith  in  the  genuineness  of  the  visit. 

We  may  mention  in  this  connection  a  peculiar  practice  long 
common  in  the  district  on  the  1st  of  May.  Some  time  during  the 
day,  maidens  curious  in  matters  matrimonial  pulled  nine  stalks 
of  yarrow  "  to  dream  ^."  These  were  placed  beneath  the  pillow 
for  three  successive  nights,  and  if  the  spell  succeeded,  the  maiden's 
future  husband   either  appeared  in   person   or  had   his   name 

mysteriously  announced  to  her  in  a  dream.     Tibby  B told  me 

that  long  before  she  saw  her  man  she  dreamed  about  him  on  the 
yarrow,  and  saw  him  as  plain  as  she  ever  saw  him  in  after  life. 
"  I  was  lying  in  the  turnip  field,"  she  said,  "when  he  came  to  me 
and  said,  *  My  lass,  ye'd  better  gie  me  ye're  hoe  an'  I'll  help  ye  a 
bit.'  I  answered,  quite  careless  like,  *  Ye  may  hae't ' ;  sae  he 
took  it)  and  after  workin'  a  bit  and  talkin'  a  bit  he  left  me,  an'  it 

was  in  that  very  way  and  wi'  thae  words  on  his  lips  Rab  C 

courted  me  for  his  wife." 

Another  popular  method  of  love-divination  was  to  pare  a  turnip 
round  and  round  without  breaking,  and  then  to  hang  the  long 
spiral  peeling  over  the  doorway ;  the  name  of  the  first  person  who 
afterwards  entered  being  supposed  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
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future  partner  in  life.  Those  again  who  were  cnrions  as  to  the 
number  of  their  future  family  only  required  to  pull  a  stalk  of 
oom  out  of  a  com  rick  and  see  how  many  ears  adhered  thereto. 
Whatever  ihe  number — two,  four,  or  eight — ^the  family  would  be 
accordingly.  Even  such  trivialities  as  the  coming  husband's  age 
and  the  particular  colour  of  his  hair  could  be  ascertained  by  those 
who  cared  to  undertake  the  appropriate  rites.  But  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  importance  that  was  attached  to  these 
divinations,  and  we  must  now  glance  at  the  numerous  supersti- 
tions connected  with  the  all-important  marriage  ceremony  itself. 

Immediately  the  "  banns  "  had  been  proclaimed — and  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  it  was  considered  most  unlucky  for 
anyone  to  hear  their  own  banns  proclaimed — the  bride  became 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  whole  of  her  unmarried  male  or  female 
acquaintances,  for  a  charm  was  supposed  to  reside  in  her  person 
which  rendered  it  specially  lucky  for  them  to  mh  shoulders  with 
her.  It  is  still  customary  in  Glencairn  for  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  sally  forth  perhaps  a  week  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  and  deliver  their  invitations  in  person.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  invitations  will  be  given  in  this  way,  and 
although  all  may  not  attend  the  ceremony  there  are  few  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  invitation  by  sending  a  present  to  the  bride. 

The  state  of  the  weather  on  the  wedding  day  was,  of  course,  a 
subject  of  paramount  interest.  Sunshine  seems  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  most  favour,  but  as  am  offset  to  this  we  have 
the  adage,  "  Sap  bodes  luck,"  a  considerate  concession  to  those 
upon  whom  the  sun  refused  to  shed  his  beams  of  blessing.  It 
was  considered  lucky  for  a  bride  to  change  some  minor  article  of 
wearing  apparel  before  going  to  get  married,  but  the  marriage 
gown  once  donned  had  on  no  account  to  be  stripped  until  the 
ceremony  was  over.  Perhaps  the  most  important  custom  in  the 
eyes  of  the  guests  at  a  rural  wedding  was  the  *'  running  for  the 
broose,"  a  race  in  which  the  young  men  of  the  bridegroom's  party 
competed  for  the  bride's  handkerchief.  Originally  the  prize  to 
the  winner  seems  to  have  been  a  dish  of  brose,  hence  the  name  of 
the  race ;  but  of  recent  years  it  has  become  customary  to  substi- 
tute a  handkerchief  or  a  bottle  of  whisky  as  the  trophy  of  victory. 
The  contest  sometimes  took  place  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback. 
In  Bums's  day  horseback  racing  must  have  been  the  rule,  for 
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when  the  auld  farmer  makes  his  "  New  Year  morning  salutation 
to  his  mare  Maggie,"  he  says  : 

When  thou  was  corn't,  and  I  was  mellow, 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow. 
At  hroozes  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow 

For  pith  and  speed  ; 
Bat  every  tail  thou  pay't  them  hollow, 

Where'er  thou  gae'd. 

At  my  grandfather's  marriage,  which  was  attended  Uy  a  hundred 
people  all  mounted,  the  racing  was  also  on  horseback,  for  landlord 
Smith,  of  the  old  Oak  Inn,  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  nearly 
killed,  much  to  the  distress  of  my  grandparents,  who  interpreted 
his  mishap  as  an  omen  of  misfortune  to  themselves.  It  was  long 
customary  in  Glencaim,  and  we  believe  the  custom  prevailed  in 
other  districts  of  the  country,  for  an  elder  sister  to  dance  in  her 
stocking  soles  at  the  marriage  of  a  younger  one.  We  have  also 
a  belief  that  a  sister  acting  as  bridesmaid  on  three  separate 
occasions,  thereby  sacrifices  her  own  chances  of  marriage.  With 
the  groomsman  or  "best  man"  superstition  has  been  less  exacting, 
and,  so  long  as  he  gives  a  liberal  "  ba'"  to  the  children,  he  may 
officiate  as  often  as  he  chooses.  The  marriage  ceremony  over,  and 
the  rice  or  old  shoes  thrown  after  the  newly-married  pair  for 
"  luck,"  it  might  be  expected  that  now,  at  all  events,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  superstition  ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  entrance  into  the  new  home  was  quite  as  much  beset  with 
ordinance  as  the  leaving  of  the  old  one,  and  the  "  young  folks  " 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  their  destination  than  the  new-made 
wife  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  as  symbolical  of  her 
duties,  while  over  the  heads  of  husband  and  wife,  as  they  entered, 
bread  and  cheese  were  broken  in  token  of  welcome  and  blessing. 
It  was  an  established  belief  that  salt  should  be  taken  into  a  now 
house  before  "  kennelin,"  that  is,  fire,  and  down  to  a  recent  date 
this  practice  was  religiously  observed  throughout,  at  least,  the 
south  of  Scotland.  Burns,  we  are  told,  countenanced  the  rite 
when  he  took  up  house  at  EUisland,  more,  we  suppose,  from 
sympathy  with  national  custom  than  from  belief  in  its  virtues. 

Close  upon  the  marriage  came  "  the  kirkinV  an  important 
ceremony,  which  usually  took  place  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the 
nuptials.  Neither  the  best  man's  nor  the  bridesmaid's  duties 
were  supposed  to  be  complete  until  this  ceremony  had  been  per- 
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formed,  and  in  rural  districts  even  yet  a  selected  party  of  thofie 
who  have  been  assisting  at^^the  marriage  festivities  accompany 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  church. 

The  solemn  and  mysterious  nature  of  death  renders  it  a 
peculiarly  fit  subject  for  superstition,  and  in  no  other  event  of 
life  has  it  shown  the  same  vitality.  Death  warnings  are 
not  now,  perhaps,  generally  believed  in,  but  there  are  still 
those  who  cannot  hear  the  howling  of  a  dog  or  the  ticking  pf  a 
death  watch  without  a  certain  feeling  of  trepidation.  When  we 
remember  the  numberless  other  portents  of  approaching  dissolu*. 
tion  believed  in  by  our  forefathers,  we  cannot  help  commiserating 
them  in  the  many  discomforts  to  which  they  must  have  been 
subjected  by  an  over-credulous  faith. 

Among  local  portents  a  mysterious  light  known  as  "  the  licht 
before  death "  holds  an  important  place,  and  instances  are 
frequent  in  which  the  light  has  not  only  been  seen,  but  has 
proved  itself  a  faithful  forerunner.  The  following,  extracted 
from  our  gleanings,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  belief.  An  old 
Glencaim  lady  on  looking  out  of  her  door  one  dark  night  saw  a 
strange  light  shining  in  the  vicinity  of  a  house  where  an  acquaint- 
ance lived.  Entering  the  house  she  commented  on  what  she  had 
seen,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  "it  wisna  the  deid  licht."  Her 
fears  were  ridiculed ;  but  next  morning  it  transpired  that  a 
member  of  the  family,  over  whose  dwelling  the  light  was  seen, 
had  committed  suicide. 

We  have  another  illustration,  and  perhaps  &  more  valuable  one, 

on  account  of  its  precision.    Peggy  D when  going  to  lock  her 

door  one  night  saw  a  light  go  past,  carried,  as  she  supposed,  by  a 
neighbour.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  this,  but  th<>re  was  a 
high  stone  dyke  with  a  flight  of  steps  in  it,  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  garden,  and  she  was  surprised  to  see  the  light  and  supposed 
light-bearer  pass  right  through  the  obstructing  fence  as  if  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  there.  Then,  again,  although  the  ground 
below  the  house  was  very  uneven,  the  light  itself  was  never  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment.  Peggy,  rooted  to  the  spot,  watched  the 
light  go  down  through  the  fields,  then  along  the  public  road  until 
the  churchyard  was  reached,  when  turning  in  that  direction  it 
passed  through  the  locked  gate  with  the  same  apparent  ease  that 
the  other  obstacles  had  been  surmounted,  and,  entering  the 
graveyard,  became  lost  to  sight  among  the  tombstones,     A  week 
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l«tcr  Peggy  D 's  daughter  was  carried  a  corpse  to  the  same 

churchyard. 

The  howling  of  a  dog  as  a  death- warning  has  already  been 
referred  to.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  of  superstitions.  "  C.  W.  J.,**  writing  in  Chambers's 
**  Book  of  Days,"  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
notion,  as  a  peouliar  odour  frequently  precedes  death,  which  may 
render  the  dog  uneasy.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  dog's  acute 
powers  of  scent  will  be  disposed  to  call  this  an  extravagant  sug- 
gestion. Another  widespread  belief  is  that  the  genius  of  death 
announces  his  coming  by  means  of  some  mysterious  and  super- 
natural noise.  Thus,  a  knock  on  the  door,  or  on  the  floor  of  a 
room,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sick  person's  bed,  is  sure  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "  a  calL**  We  have  heard  of  one  family  to  whom  the 
warning  came  in  the  form  of  a  sound  resembling  the  smack  of  a 
switch  against  the  window-pane.  This  sound  was  heard  three 
times  in  succession,  and  immediately  after  the  third  repetition  an 
ailing  member  died.  A  native  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Tynron 
informs  me  that  to  hear  a  cock  crow  six  times  before  six  o'clock  is  a 
sign  of  a  death.  The  magpie  is  another  bird  of  evil  omen,  and  its 
chattering  near  a  dwelling  is  supposed  to  foretell  the  decease  of 
one  of  the  inmates.  The  raven  and  the  owl  are  even  more 
unpopular  than  the  magpie.  Spencer  speaks  of  "The  ill-fac'd 
owle,  death's  dreadful  messenger;"  while  the  raven  is  invariably 
associated  by  our  old  Scottish  balladists  with  scenes  of  death 
and  dolour. 

In  addition  to  these  general  portents  of  death,  we  have  death 
warnings  peculiar  to  certain  families  of  rank.  Thus  the  death  of 
a  member  of  the  Craigdarroch  family  is  supposed  to  be  heralded 
by  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  peal  of  household  bells,  while  to  a 
member  of  the  Closebum  family  the  warning  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  white  swan.  The  late  Dr  Ramage  says  that  this  omen  sad- 
dened the  nuptials  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  the  first  baronet, 
when  marrying  for  the  third  time. 

In  Glencaim  there  formerly  existed  a  curious  belief  that  the 
soul  flew  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dying  in  the  form  of  a  bird.  A 
story  still  lingers  in  the  district  of  a  joiner's  apprentice  who  made 
this  belief  the  subject  of  a  somewhat  ill-timed  practical  joke.  An 
old  man  had  died  in  the  village,  and  the  joiner  and  his  apprentice 
were  busy  preparing  the  coffin.     Just  as  it  was  finished  a  sparrow 
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happened  to  visit  the  workshop,  and  the  apprentice,  unnoticed 
by  his  master,  pounced  upon  the  bird  and  slipped  it  into  the 
coffin.  Shortly  afterwards  master  and  apprentice  carried  the 
coffin  to  its  destination.  No  sooner  had  the  lid  been  unscrewed 
than  the  sparrow  took  to  flight,  to  the  evident  discomposure  of 
the  assembled  friends,  who  looked  upon  the  bird  as  the  disem- 
bodied soul  of  the  deceased. 

Very  different  were  the  manifestations  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  death  of  the  wicked.  Our  local  annals 
supply  us  with  at  least  one  example  in  which  exaggeration  has 
been  carried  to  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous.  We  refer  to  the 
stories  told  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the  notorious 
prosecutor  Lag.  Thus  it  is  said  that  shortly  before  he  died  he 
was  actually  experiencing  on  earth  a  foretaste  of  the  penalties 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  the  world  to  come.  So  terrible 
was  the  agony  he  endured  that  he  prayed  for  bucketfuls  of  water 
to  be  thrown  over  him  to  cool  the  burning  heat  of  his  body,  a 
heat  which  must  have  been  terrible  indeed,  for  we  are  told  that 
when  he  spat  on  the  floor  his  spittal  "frizzed''  for  several  seconds 
on  the  spot  where  it  fell,  and  left  thereon  an  indelible  impress. 
Even  death  did  not  terminate  these  unwonted  manifestations,  for 
a  black  dog  and  a  raven  were  seen  to  accompany  the  funeral 
cortege  all  the  way  to  the  grave,  while  the  four  horses  which  were 
engaged  in  the  unhallowed  work  of  taking  him  thither  all  shortly 
afterwards  perished  in  the  same  mysterious  fashion.  I  have 
myself  conversed  with  a  woman  who  heard  a  sound  as  of  chains 
rattling,  and  saw  long  spectral  shadows  flit  fitfully  past  as  she 
stood  by  the  "  nettle  neuk  "  where  the  hated  prosecutor  lay. 

Happily,  death  is  not  always,  or  even  frequently,  accompanied 
by  cantrips  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  relief  we 
turn  to  the  more  ordinary  associations  of  this  the  most  solemn 
period  in  man's  chequered  history.  When  a  person  died  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  stop  the  clock,  and  to  cover  the  mirror  with 
a  cloth,  while  on  the  breast  of  the  dead  a  vessel  of  salt  was  placed 
as  a  protection  against  evil  influences.  Napier  suggests  that  this 
latter  custom  had  its  origin  in  the  rites  of  the  "  sin  eaters,"  who, 
having  placed  a  plate  of  salt  and  one  of  bread  on  the  breast  of 
the  corpse,  repeated  a  series  of  incantations  and  afterwards 
devoured  the  contents  of  the  plates,  by  which  means  the  deceased 
person  was  supposed  to  be  relieved  of  such  sins  as  would  have 
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kept  his  spirit  hovering  about  his  relatives  to  their  discorafort  and 
annoyance.  A  funeral  is  still  an  occasion  of  some  ceremony  in 
Scotland,  but  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  it  possessed  all  the 
importance  of  a  festival ;  "a  dry  funeral  "  being  considered  un- 
lucky. Not  only  ale  and  porter,  but  whisky  and  rum,  port  wine 
and  sherry  were  provided  in  quantity  and  in  quality  corresponding 
with  the  social  standing  of  the  deceased.  To  such  an  extent 
indeed  was  drinking  sometimes  carried  that  there  are  instances 
on  record  of  the  procession  reaching  the  graveyard  without  the 
corpse,  the  coffin  having  been  left  by  drunken  inadvertence  at 
some  stage  in  the  way.  Once  the  grave  has  been  filled  in  over 
the  dead,  it  is  still  customary  for  the  relatives  and  friends  to 
return  to  the  after  funeral  feast,  where  intoxicants  are  rarely 
altogether  absent. 

Notes  on   the   Flora   of  the   Moffat   District. 

By  Mr  J.  Thorburn  Johnstone. 

The  Moffat  district,  from  its  geographical  position  and  natural 
surroundings,  has  a  flora  of  an  interesting  and  unique  character 
for  a  lowland  district,  being  unusually  rich  in  Alpine  and  sub- 
Alpine  forms,  which  find  a  fitting  habitat  among  the  wild,  bare, 
rocky  crags  and  bleak  ravines  of  Blackshope,  Corrieferron,  Loch 
Skene,  Midlaw  Burn,  &c.  It  also  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  floras  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  high- 
lands in  Englaad  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Perth  and  Forfar 
in  Scotland  on  the  other,  and  this  even  though  our  hills  are  not 
the  highest  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  yet  an  examination  of  the 
Siociety's  list  of  plants  shows  that  the  Moflat  hills  are  a  safe 
retreat  and  a  sure  one  for  a  larger  number  of  the  rarer  plants 
than  these  higher  hills.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  our 
flora,  the  literature  regarding  it  is  of  a  very  limited  and  meagre 
description,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  references  iu 
some  of  the  Botanical  Societies'  transactions  and  th^  "  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  for  1843,"  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  of 
one  individual,  a  native  of  the  district — viz.,  the  late  Mr  John 
Sadler,  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens.  As  far  back 
as  1857  and  1858  Mr  Sadler  gave  the  result  of  his  botanical 
researches  in  the  district  in  the  columns  of  the  Moffat  Register^ 
the  local  newspaper  at  that  time,  and  he  likewise  published  about 
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that  time  a  small  book  entitled  "Ramble  among  the  Wild 
Flowere  " — this  being  a  pleasantly-written  narrative  of  a  three 
days'  botanical  tour  from  Edinburgh  and  back  by  way  of  Peebles, 
Manor  Water,  St.  Mary's  Loch,  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  Loch  Skene, 
Corrieferron,  Moffat,  Deil's  Beef  Tub,  and  Tweedsmuir.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  he  gives  a  list  of  plants  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moffat.  This  list  was  copied  into  the  Moffat  Guide- 
book at  that  time  as  a  section  on  the  botany  of  the  district,  and 
has  been  continued  in  it  without  any  alteration  till  two  years  ago, 
when  a  new  and  more  extensive  list,  compiled  by  myself,  was 
substituted.  In  the  original  list  Mr  Sadler  enumerates  nearly 
150  flowering  plants,  28  ferns,  clubmosses,  and  horsetails,  besides 
a  number  of  mosses.  This  list,  while  it  is  a  small  one  numerically, 
shows  that  Mr  Sadler  had  been  very  familiar  with  the  plants  of 
the  district,  and  had  botanised  it  thoroughly,  for  the  list  contains 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  rare  plants  found  now  in  the  district 
and  a  few  which  still  elude  re-discovery;  but  every  season  is 
seeing  the  number  of  these  being  gradually  reduced.  At  the 
present  time  these  unreconfirmed  plants  of  the  Moftat  flora  are 
represented  by  the  following  list : — Cardamine  impcUienSf  L.  ; 
Genista  Anylica,  L.;  Vicia  Orobtis,  D.C. ;  EpilobiumAlpinumyJj,; 
Scutellaria  GalericukUa,  L. ;  Salix  LappanuTn,  L.  ;  *S^.  MyrsiniteSy 
L. ;  Juncus  Trijldus,  L. ;  Car  ex  Eupestris,  L.,  on  Sadler's 
authority.  While  Lychnis  Viscaria,  L. ;  Alchemilla  Alpina^  L.; 
Saxifraga  AizoideSy  L. ;  Veronica  Scucatilisy  L  ;  Tojieldia  Palustrisy 
Huds. ;  Juncus  Triglumis^  L* ;  and  Juncus  CastenuSy  Sm.,  are  on 
the  authority  of  the  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  for  1843." 
This  list  for  the  "  Statistical  Account"  was  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  Singer,  minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Juxta  at  that  time.  Saxifraga 
Aizoides  has  been  found  since  that  time  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bennet, 
Moffat,  but  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  it  at 
the  place  where  Mr  Bennet  told  me  he  had  gathered  it.  Andro- 
meda Polifoliay  L.,  has  the  Rev.  John  Pagan,  Both  well,  for  its 
authority.     . 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  these  plants  are  still  in 
the  district.  Why  they  have  not  been  rediscovered  is  simply  the 
want  of  searchers  for  them.  Since  Mr  Sswiler's  time  no  systematic 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  botanise  the  district,  and  even 
the  casual  visits  of  botanists  to  the  district  have  been  very  few, 
and   their  operations   have  never  been  extended  to  where  these 
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plants  were  likely  to  be  found.  That  this  is  so  can  easily  be 
understood  when  I  mention  that  since  the  formation  of  a  Natural- 
ists' Field  Club  (now  extinct)  in  Moffat  in  May,  1886,  which  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  pursuit  of  botany  here,  the  stations  for  55 
plants  given  in  the  Society  list  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Sadler  and 
the  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland "  have  either  been  recon- 
firmed or  new  ones  given  for  them.  While  stations  have  been 
found  here  for  about  40  plants  (omitting  those  marked  common 
and  general)  which  have  no  station  given  in  the  Society's  list 
for  this  district,  and  at  least  10  new  plants  have  been  added  as 
new  records  for  the  county. 

These  results  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  excluding  the 
majoiity  of  the  unrecon6rmed  plants  from  the  list,  as  some  of 
your  members  have  ere  now  suggested.  Those  membeis  ought  at 
least  to  make  a  personal  effort  to  verify  their  presence  or  other- 
wise first;  and  having  done  this  and  failed,  it  will  be  time  enough 
then  to  consider  the  expediency  of  expunging  them  from  the  list. 
A  few  notes  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  reconfirmed 
plants  may  not  be  amiss,  and  for  easy  reference  I  will  follow  the 
sequence  of  the  Society's  list.  Aquilegia  vulgaris^  L.,  still  retains 
its  ancient  habitat  at  Garple,  while  a  new  station  has  been  found 
for  it  in  a  small  rivulet  on  the  Granton  Hill.  Cer ostium 
Alpinwm,  L.,  Blackshope  and  rocks  at  Loch  Skene.  Vicia 
sylvatica,  L.,  is  still  to  be  found  at  the  Grey  Maine's  Tail,  but  it  is 
now  rather  scarce.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia^  L.,  has  one  station 
only,  but  it  is  fairly  abundant  at  it.  Epilobium  angttsti/olium  is 
also  found  at  Blackshope  and  Coreliead ;  while  B,  aUinefolium 
Villa/rs  is  also  common  in  Blackshope,  Corrieferron,  and  Groy 
Mare's  Tail.  Galium  pusillum,  which  appears  in  the  Society  list 
on  Mr  Sadler's  authority,  is  common  at  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail, 
Corriefenx)n,  Ac.  This  plant  will  require  to  have  its  name 
changed  to  Galium  aylvestre,  Poll.  Messrs  E.  F.  and  W.  R. 
Linton,  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  last 
June,  gave  Galium  sylvestrSy  Poll.,  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  as  a  new 
record  for  the  County  of  Dumfries.  I  drew  Mr  E.  F.  Linton's 
attention  to  the  Galium  pusillum  in  the  Society's  list,  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  not  the  same  plant  as  aylvestre.  His  reply  was  that 
G,  sylvestre,  Poll,  was  formerly  known  to  Don  and  Smith  as  G. 
pusillum  by  an  error,  but  it  was  not  the  G.  pv^llum,  Liiin.^ 
which  was  not  a  British  plant  ;^and  he  had  no  doubt  Sadler  must 
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have  meant  the  same  plant  as  he  did.  Sausaaurea  Alpina,  B.C., 
has  at  least  three  stations  in  the  district,  one  of  them  being  in 
Blackshope.  Hieracium  pallidum  I  gathered  two  years  ago  at 
Craigmichen  Scaurs,  and  Hiercudum  Iricum,  Fr.,  Blackshope, 
Grey  Mare's  Tail,  &c.,  was  gathered  by  the  Messrs  Linton  last 
summer  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  Mr  J.  Backhouse  (see  mono- 
graph). The  Pyrolaa  media^  Swartz,  and  minor,  L.,  are  fairly 
common  in  our  linns.  While  I  know  only  one  station  for  the 
rare  Pyrola  secu/nda,  L.,  which  I  gathered  in  flower  at  the  end  of 
June  this  year  for  the  first  time,  at  a  new  station  between  8  and 
9  miles  distant  from  any  of  its  previous  recorded  stations,  at 
which  places  it  is  not  now  to  be  found.  Myosotis  ccespiiosa, 
Schultz,  common  in  all  the  springy  places  on  the  hills  and  damp 
roadsides.  Stachys  beionica,  Benth.,  I  only  gathered  on  Septem- 
ber 7th  for  the  fii-st  time,  also  at  a  hew  station.  There  would  be 
less  than  a  dozen  plants  of  it  growing  at  this  place,  and  it  is  not 
now  found  at  its  previous  recorded  stations.  Polygonum  vivi- 
parum,  L.,  rocks  at  Loch  Skene,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Mr 
Scott-Elliot  in  the  month  of  July  this  summer.  Oxyria  reniformuSy 
Hook,  one  of  the  commonest  plants  in  Blackshope,  Corrieferron, 
Grey  Mare's  Tail.  I  note  that  in  the  Society  list  this  plant  is 
favoured  with  four  different  authorities ;  while  this  plant,  along 
with  polygonum  viviparum^  are  claimed  as  new  records  for 
Dumfries  in  1888.  (See  proceedings  of  the  Botanical  Society  for 
1888 ;  notes  on  the  records  of  Scottish  plants  for  1888,  by  A. 
Bennet,  Esq.)  Carex  Atrata,  L.,  and  Car  ex  Capillaria^  L. — these 
rare  Carices  were  re-discovered  by  Mr  Linton  near  Loch  Skene 
in  July  this  year.  I  observed  Atrata  at  the  same  place  in 
September,  but  GapUlaria  had  seemingly  died  down,  as  I  did  not 
see  it.  Ca/rex  Rigida,  very  common  on  the  very  top  of  Hartfell. 
Of  plants  found  here  which  have  no  station  given  in  the  Society 
list  from  here  are  such  plants  as  : — Fumaria  Capreolala  and  F, 
OfficimUia,  com  fields  and  waste  ground ;  Corydalis  claviculata^ 
D.C.,  common  in  woods;  Sileue  inJlcUa^  Sm.,  railway  embank- 
ment and  at  Hunterheck  ;  Lychnis  Vespertina,  railway  embank- 
ment; Sagina  nodosa^  Meyer,  Craigmichen  Scaurs. — Geranium 
Luddum,  L.,  found  growing  on  rocks  at  the  Deil's  Beef  Tub — 
the  specimens  gathered  there  are  very  small ;  it  also  occurs  on 
the  Selkirk  roadside,  nearly  3^  miles  from  Moffat.  Ulex  Gallii, 
Plauche,  sandbed,  Annan  Water,  Nethermill  ground,  and  Com 
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monside.  Poierium  officinale^  Hook,  Annan  Water  at  Bamhill. 
Eo§a  gpinasienma,  linn.,  occurs  in  Corrieferron  at  an  elevation 
of  1250  feet  Bom  MoUiteima,  Wild,  Adam's  Holm.  Carduus 
heUrophyllus,  L.,  common  on  Evan  Water.  Hieraeium  eroccUum^ 
Fries.)  Spoon  Bum.  Seneeio  sylvatictUy  L.,  is  very  common  in 
this  district^  while  Seneeio  viscosusy  which  is  marked  very  rare  in 
the  Society  list,  occurs  on  the  railway  sidings  and  waste  ground 
about  Beattock  Station.  Calamintha  Clinopodiuniy  Benth., 
Mo&t  Water  and  Grey  Mare's  Tail.  Lamium  albuniy  L.,  occurs 
round  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Chapel  at  the  farm  of  that  name,  and 
is  the  only  station  for  it  here  that  I  know  of;  it  is  quite  plentiful 
there,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  spread  away  from  its  original 
habitat.  Juncus  supinuSy  Moench.,  rare  in  the  Society  list, 
occurs  in  the  ditches  above  Moffat  mineral  well.  Carex  aquaiilie, 
var.  minor  Boot,  Corrieferron.  Carex  ampulacecey  Good,  Well 
Hill. 

Of  plants  which  are  new  records  for  the  county,  and  plants 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  Society  list,  but  which  have  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  which  have  also  been 
gathered  here,  occur  the  following : — Corydalis  luteay  D.C.,  Annan 
Water  at  Beerholm ;  Teesdalia  nttdicautiSy  R.Br.,  sandbeds  on 
Evan  Water  and  Annan  Water  on  Holms  and  Beerholm  ground ; 
Sagvna  procumbene,  var.  Spinosa,  Gibs.,  roadside  near  DeiFs  Beef 
Tub — new  record  for  county,  August  4th,  1889 ;  Rubtia  IdaniSy 
var.  Lee88i%  Bab — this  was  discovered  here  for  -the  first  time  by 
Mr  Craig-Christie,  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1887  ;  Rtibue  Koehleri, 
Weihe,  var.  pallidnSy  Bab.,  copse,  Moffat  Water—  Messrs  Linton 
in  Journal  of  Botany  last  June ;  R.  LincUeianuSj  Moffat  Water, 
Messrs  Linton,  1890;  Potentilla  AlpeslriSy  Hals-fila,  gathered 
June  22nd,  1890,  by  myself  at  Blackshope,  and  now  recorded  for 
the  first  time  for  the  county — another  station  has  been  found  for 
it  here  since  then,  at  Midlaw  Burn;  Potentilla  procumbens^  Sibth, 
roadside,  New  Edinburgh  Road  ;  Rosa  Canina,  var.  hUetiana^ 
Leman,  Adam's  Holme;  Saxifraga  nivalis,  Linn.,  July  3 1st, 
1889,  at  Blackshope,  only  station,  and  will  not  number  over  a 
dozen  plants,  growing  in  the  shady  recesses  of  a  damp  rock. 
Among  the  Heiracia  a  number  of  new  finds  have  been  recorded. 
Heiraciwm  Au/ratum,  Fr.,  Moffat  Water ;  H.  Sparsifoliumy 
Lindeb,  Craigmichen  Scaurs — these  two  are  not  new  to  the 
county,   as,    I  believe,   they  had   been   previously   gathered   in 
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the  Sanquhar  distinct  by  Dr  Davidson ;  while  in  the  Journal  of^ 
Botany  for  June  last  year  the  Messrs  Linton  record  Heiracuim 
ArgenUum,  Fr.,  and  H.  PrenanthoideSy  VilL,  for  the  Grey  Mare's 
Tail.  The  Messrs  Linton  spent  four  days  at  Moffat  again  this 
summer  botanising  among  the  Heirada  (rincipally.  I  accom- 
panied them  to  Craigmichen  Scaurs  and  Blackshope,  and  Mr 
Scott-Elliot,  who  was  stajdng  at  Moffat  at  that  time,  also  accom- 
panied us  one  day  to  Spoon  Burn  and  Corrieferron.  During  this 
visit  a  number  of  what  I  believe  will  turn  out  to  be  new  Heirada 
for  Great  Britain  were  gathered,  but  in  a  note  I  had  lately  from 
Mr  E.  F.  Linton,  he  says  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  are 
able  to  publish  tlie  results  of  their  visit,  as  a  number  of  them 
require  to  be  sent  to  Dr  Lindaberg  at  Stockholm  for  examination. 
Ajuga  pyramidalisy  L.,  Blackshope,  June  17th,  1888,  a  new 
record  for  the  county  at  that  date,  and  is  the  only  station  and 
very  few  plants.  Among  the  willows  also  a  few  additions  can  be 
made  to  the  Society's  list.  Salix  alba,  L.,  var.  Vitellina,  L., 
Hydropathic  grounds,  where  it  has  been  planted  ;  Salix  triandra. 
It,  var.,  Annan  Water  at  Putts;  Salix  Cinera  X.  nigricans^ 
Gudeshaw  Wood;  Salix  phylici/olia,  L.,  Beerholm;  S.  nigricans, 
Sm.,  Blackshope ;  and  S.  Ambigua,  Ehsh,  Annan  Water  at 
Putts.  Where  I  have  given  no  name  as  the  authority  for  a 
plant  it  has  been  gathered  by  myself.  In  the  grasses  I  have 
nothing  new  or  rare  to  record,  simply  because  I  have  not  gone  in 
for  collecting  the  carices  and  grasses ;  and  I  must  express  my 
indebtedness  to  Mr  E.  F.  Linton  for  examining  and  naming  the 
plants  of  these  two  orders  I  have  already  by  me,  and  also  for 
naming  the  Hieracia  and  Salix.  And  as  the  genera  rubiu  and 
roaa  are  also  practically  untouched,  these,  along  with  the  grasses 
(fee.,  will  take  a  lot  of  working  up  in  the  future  for  any  one  who 
has  got  leisure  or  interest  in  the  matter;  indeed,  the  whole 
district  can  stand  a  lot  of  botanising  yet.  And  in  concluding  I 
may  state  that  the  number  of  plants  now  on  the  list  I  have  made 
up  for  this  district  is  446  flowering  plants  and  41  ferns  and 
varieties  of  ferns,  equisetums  and  club-mosses,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  less  than  20,  have  been  reconfirmed  for  the 
district  within  the  last  three  years.  In  fact,  specimens  of  the 
greater  number  of  them  can  be  seen  in  my  own  collection. 
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9th  January,  1891. 
Mr  Jambs  Barbour,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair* 

New  Members, — Mr  Andrew  Noel  Agnew,  Mr  James  H. 
Barboar,  Dr  Hugh  Cunningham,  Mr  Joseph  Duff,  Mr  Kevin 
Emmet  O'Duffy,  Mr  Robert  Threshie  Reid,  M.P. 

Donations, — Seven  botannical  papers  by  Mr  Arthur  Bennett, 
F.L.S.,  of  Croydon,  Honorary  Member ;  The  Essex  Naturalist, 
October  and  December,  1890 ;  Stirling  Natural  History  and 
Archaeological  Societ/s  reiK>rt  for  1889-90.  On  behalf  of  Mr  David 
Matheson,  Superintendent  of  the  Savings  Bank  Department  of 
the  Canadian  Post  Office,  Mr  Lennox  presented  a  pamphlet  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  published  in  1815,  containing  the  rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Dumfries  Parish  Bank. 

Communications. 
L  Observations  on  the  Meteorology  of  Dumfries  for  1890, 
By  the  Rev.  William  Andson. 
Barometer, — The  highest  reading  of  the  barometer  was  recorded 
on  the  23d  February,  when  it  rose  to  30*724  inches,  the  highest 
reading  for  five  years,  with  the  exception  of  5th  December,  1889, 
when  it  was  30*725  in.  The  lowest  reading  was  on  the  6th 
November,  a  day  of  extraordinary  rain  and  storm,  when  it  fell 
to  28*600  in.,  the  lowest  reading  since  3d  November,  1887,  when 
28*537  in.  were  registered.  Between  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  of  the 
6th  there  was  a  fall  of  the  mercury  to  the  extent  of  fully  an 
inch,  from  29*637  in.  to  28*600  in.,  and  the  rainfall  was  the 
heaviest  recorded  for  the  five  years  that  observations  have  been 
taken  at  this  station.  The  annual  barometrical  range  was  21 24 
in.,  and  the  mean  pressure  (reduced  to  32  deg.  and  sea  level)  was 
29*899  in.,  which  is  slightly  under  average.  There  were  four 
months  in  which  the  mean  pressure  exceeded  30  inches — viz., 
February,  September,  October,  and  December,  and  these  were 
exceptionally  dry  and  quiet  months,  during  which  anti-cyclonic 
conditions  for  the  most  part  prevailed,  with  their  usual  accom- 
paniments of  light  winds  and  rainfall  under  average.  The 
months  in  which  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  were  greatest, 
with  stormy  and  unsettled  weather,  were  January,  March,  and 
November. 
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Temperature. — As  regards  the  temperature,  the  year  has  been 
somewhat  peculiar.  For  example,  the  highest  single  reading  of 
the  thermometer  was  not  in  June,  July,  or  August,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  but  on  the  23d  May,  when  it  was  75*2  degs.,  the  next 
highest  being  74*5  degs.  on  the  7th  August,  and  74  degs.,  on  the 
7th  September.  The  proper  summer  months  of  June  and  July 
were  unusually  deficient  in  sunshine  and  warmth,  with  a  remark^ 
able  prevalence  of  rainy  days,  numbering  22  in  each,  and  the 
inevitable  result  of  low  temperature  for  the  season  of  the  year. 
The  mean  maximum  or  day  temperature  of  June  was  7  degs. 
below  average,  and  that  of  July  4  degs.  In  the  former  month 
the  thermometer  never  reached  70  degs.,  and  in  the  latter  only 
thrice,  the  highest  reading  being  71'5  ;  whereas  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  there  were  also  three  very  warm  days,  with  a  maxi- 
mum range  from  70*5  to  75-2  degs. ;  in  August,  seven,  ranging 
from  70  to  74'5  degs. ;  and  in  September,  seven,  ranging  from . 
70*1  to  74  degs.  The  highest  mean  temperature  occurred  in  the 
month  of  September — viz.,  58*3  degs.,  as  compared  with  55*6 
degrt.  in  June,  56*5  degs.  in  August,  and  57  degs.  in  July.  As 
regards  the  winter  months,  January  was  exceptionally  mild  and 
oi)en,  with  a  marked  prevalence  of  southerly  and  south-westerly 
winds,  and  a  mean  temperature  of  41*9  degs.,  being  about  4  degs. 
above  average.  The  mean  temperature  of  February  was  37*9 
degs.,  nearly  2  dpgs.  below  average,  but  almost  the  same  as  in 
1889.  The  coldest  month  of  the  year  was  December,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  only  33  5  degs.  In  this  month  there  were 
seven  days  on  which  the  maximum  readings  were  under  the 
freezing  point,  and  as  low  as  27*2  degs.  on  the  13th;  while 
there  were  nineteen  nights  of  frost  with  an  aggregate  of  95  degs. 
The  lowest  temperature  of  the  year  was  recorded  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  or  morning  of  the  14th  December,  when  the  sheltered 
thermometer  registered  19  degs.,  and  an  exposed  thermometer  on 
the  grass  registered  11*5  degs.  In  the  end  of  October  there  was 
a  spell  of  severe  cold,  the  sheltered  thermometer  falling  as  low  as 
23*7  degs.  on  the  28th ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  end 
of  November,  from  the  26th  to  the  29th,  the  readings  ranging 
from  28'5  degs.  to  23*3  degs.,  but  otherwise  the  temperature  of 
these  months  was  above  average.  With  our  i-ecoilections  of  the 
wet  and  inclement  weather  of  the  summer  months,  and  the  per- 
sistent frost  of  December,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  tht 
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mean  temperature  of  the  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  have  been 
decidedly  under  average,  but  these  backward  influences  were  so 
tax  compensated  by  the  mildness  of  January  and  March,  and  the 
unusual  warmth  which  characterised  the  end  of  May  and  the 
whole  of  September,  along  with  a  considerable  part  of  October, 
that  the  annual  mean  (47*8  degs.)  is  higher  than  that  of  tbo 
previous  four  years,  with  the  exception  of  1889,  when  it  was  48*1 
degs.  In  1888  it  was  46-5  degs. ;  in  1887,  47*2  degs. ;  and  in 
1886,  46*2  degs.  A  comparison  of  the  mean  annual  maxima  and 
minima  of  1889  and  1890  shows  that  the  higher  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  former  year  was  due  to  an  excess  in  the  day  tempera- 
tures— ^for  while  the  annual  minimum  is  the  same  for  each  year 
— vviz.,  40'9  degs.,  the  annual  maximum  is  for  1889,  55*1  degs. ; 
and  for  1890,  only  54*4  degs.  Over  Scotland  generally  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  slight  excess  of  warmth  ovei*  the  average  ; 
but  in  England,  especially  in  its  southern  and  south-eastern  dis- 
tricts, there  appears  from  the  reports  that  have  been  issued  to 
have  been  a  deficiency. 

RainfaU, — The  total  rainfall  of  the  year  was  35*72  inches,  as 
compared  with  3517  inches  in  1889,  35*91  inches  in  1888,  30*99 
inches  in  1887,  and  40*13  inches  in  1886.  The  heaviest  in  24 
hours  was  on  6th  November,  when  the  gauge  registered  2*17 
inches.  -The  rainiest  months  were  January  and  November — the 
former  with  a  record  of  5*32  inches,  which  fell  in  25  days,  and  the 
latter  of  6*93  inches,  spread  over  22  days.  June  and  July  were 
also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  days  in  which  rain  fell — 22 
in  each ;  but  the  amount  was  not  much  in  excess  of  what  is  usual 
in  these  months,  at  least  as  far  as  July  is  concerned.  Both 
months  were  characterised  by  cloudy  skies  and  frequent  showers, 
with  consequent  low  temperature;  but  there  were  few  heavy 
downpours  of  rain,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  summer 
months.  The  driest  months  were  February  and  December,  with 
a  record  of  less  than  one  inch  for  each — February  0*86  in., 
December  0*97  in.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  whole  rain- 
fall of  these  two  months — viz.,  1*83  inches—  was  less  than  the 
amount  which  fell  on  the  single  day  in  November  before  referred 
to,  when  2*17  inches  were  recorded.  The  total  number  of  days 
in  the  year  on  which  rain  fell  was  208,  as  compared  with  202  in 
1889,  195  in  1888,  and  181  in  1887.  There  was  a  remarkable 
absence  of  snowfall  during  the  year.     Only  once  or  twice  was 
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there  a  slight  covering  on  the  lower  grounds,  though  on  several 
occasions  in  January  and  March  and  in  the  en3  of  October  and 
November  snow  fell  on  the  hills.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  and  particularly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  districts 
and  over  England,  snowstorms  of  considerable  severity  were 
experienced,  both  in  March  and  April  and  in  November  and 
December. 

Hygrometer. — The  mean  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  for  the 
year  was  46*9  degs.  ;  mean  wet,  44*7  degs.;  dew  point,  42*3  degs.  ; 
relative  humidity  (saturation  =  100),  84.  The  thermometer  read- 
ings are  a  fraction  lower  than  in  1889,  and  the  difference  2*2 
degs.  instead  of  2*4  degs.  The  relative  humidity  is  2  per  cent, 
greater — 84  instead  of  82. 

There  were  no  very  severe  thunderstorms  in  1890,  but  thunder 
was  heard,  accompanied  with  lightning  in  most  instances,  but  not 
in  all,  on  the  following  dates : — January  5th  and  18th,  May  6th 
and  18th,  June  27th  and  29th  (thunder  only),  July  2d  (thunder 
only),  4th  and  15  th  (thunder  with  lightning),  August  29th, 
September  20th,  and  November  10th  (thunder  with  lightning). 

Wind, — The  prevailing  directions  of  the  wind  during  the  year 
were  as  follows  : — From  an  easterly  direction,  including  E.,  N.E., 
and  S.E.,  it  blew  96  times ;  from  a  westerly  direction,  including 
W.,  S.W.,  and  N.W.,  it  blew  208  times ;  from  due  N.,  22  times ; 
from  due  S.,  24  times  ;  and  calm  or  variable,  15  times. 

II.    The  Remnants  of  an  Ancient  Language. 

By  Mr  Patrick  Dudgeon. 

O.N.,  Old  Norse;  A.S.,  Anglo-Saxon;  O.Sw.,  Old  Swedish; 
Yk.,  Yorkshire ;  Sc,  Scotch ;  Fr.,  French.  There  is  much 
interest  in  following  up  to  its  source  a  language  now  only  existing 
in  a  very  mutilated  state,  but  which  was  at  one  time  current 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  England  and  part  of  Scotland. 
The  few  notes  now  presented  refer  to  our  "  Scottish  vernacular," 
and  its  closft  connection  to  the  dialect  spoken  over  a  great  part  of 
Yorkshire.  The  term  dialect  must  be  used  with  some  reservation 
in  speaking  of  the  "  Folk  speech  "  of  Yorkshire  and  the  south  of 
Scotland,  for  it  is  really  the  remains  of  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Northumbrian  kingdom.  Though  now  almost  expiring, 
and  being  every  day  less  and  less   ustnl  even  by  the  country 
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people,  and  being  constantly  *^  contaminated,"  by  influences  of 
yarious  kinds,  a  great  deal  of  it  remains,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
diligent  searcher,  in  words,  idioms,  and  forms  of  thought,  that  is 
well  deserving  of  attention.  We  in  Scotland  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  such  writers  as  Burns,  Scott,  and  many  others, 
whose  immortal  writings  will  for  ages  keep  alive  amongst  us 
many  of  the  words  and  idiomatic  turns  of  language  current  in 
the  old  Northumbrian  kingdom.  In  this  respect,  Yorkshire  has 
not  been  so  fortunate ;  there  appear  to  be  no  great  authors  from 
that  district,  such  as  I  have  mentioned  we  have,  whose  writings 
in  the  vernacular  are  at  all  likely  to  be  perpetuated.  Our  coun- 
try, too,  has  been  more  prolific  in  ballads  and  songs  than  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  containing  abundant  remains  of  the 
old  language,  which  can  never  l)e  lost;  and  so,  although  the 
spoken  language,  the  remains  of  the  Old  Northumbrian  tongue, 
which  was  in  almost  general  use  in  the  time  of  our  grand  and 
great-grandfathers,  is  a  thing  nearly  of  the  past,  and  is  fast 
disappearing  even  amongst  the  country  folks,  yet  our  ballads, 
songs.  Burns,  Scott,  and  the  works  of  many  other  Scottish 
authors  will  for  ever  keep  it  alive  as  a  toritten  language.  The 
ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  at  one  time  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  country  was 
divided,  extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  The  Teutonic 
races,  Engles,  Saxons,  and  others,  who  invaded  the  country  after 
the  Roman  evacuation  utterly  annihilated  or  drove  the  remnants 
of  the  inhabitants  into  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  land, 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  whicli  existed  for 
more  than  300  years.  The  Danes  and  Norsemen,  other  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  in  their  turn  occupied  the  country  until 
subdued  by  the  Norman  conquest.  The  Normans,  however, 
made  little  or  no  impression  on  the  language  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country.  At  various  times  the  kingdom  was  ex- 
tended in  sundry  directions,  or,  at  all  events,  they  exercised 
supremacy  over  other  parts  of  Britain  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  We  find  at  one  time  the  country  from  the  German 
Ocean  to  the  island  of  Anglesea  under  their  sway  ;  cutting  off 
the  southern  part  of  the  Strathclyde  kingdom,  which  at  one  time 
extended  as  far  south  as  Warwick,  they  invaded  and  occupied 
the  south-west  part  of  Scotland — Ayrshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and 
Qalloway.     How  long  they  occupied  this  part  of  the  country  is 
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somewhat  uncertain — long  enough^  however,  to  leave  their  mark 
in  our  local  nomenclature,  as  we  are  reminded  of  by  the  names 
Thor,  Wald,  Wick,  Fell,  Dal,  Ac.  This  short  sketch  has  been 
given  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  firm  hold  these  various 
Teutonic  races  had  upon  the  north-east  of  England,  and  what  is 
now  called  the  lowlands  of  Scotland:  The  conquering  races 
having  utterly  exterminated  the  former  inhabitants,  the  Britons, 
their  language  was  entirely  freed  from  any  chance  of  inter- 
mixture from  the  conquered  race,  and  it  is  to  the  remains  of  this 
old  language  T  intend,  very  shortly,  to  direct  your  attention.  Of 
course,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  two  districts 
deriving  from  the  same  source,  although  kept  in  a  great  measure 
apart  for  now  nearly  900  years,  should  have  a  good  deal  in 
common,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  that  after  a  lapse  of  so 
long  a  time  the  two  dialects  should  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
resemble  each  other,  and  that  so  many  hundreds  of  words  should 
be  in  common  use  in  both  dialects,  although  quite  obsolete  in 
other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  not  only  words,  but  the  idioms, 
modes,  and  turns  of  expression,  proverbial  sayings  and  phrases, 
and  the  use  of  a  number  of  words  found  in  our  current  literature, 
but  which  have  lost  their  original  meaning  in  a  great  degree,  are 
still  in  use,  retaining  in  a  great  measure  their  primary  significa- 
tion. My  attention  was  called  more  particularly  to  the  subject 
by  seeing  an  admirable  and  exhaustive  work  lately  published, 
"A  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson,  LL.D.  On  going  through  the  Glossary  I  find,  on  a 
rough  estimate,  upwards  of  1500  words  obsolete  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  including  words  above  referred  to  as 
rettiining  their  primary  meanings,  common  to  both  districts.  A 
few  of  these  words,  phrases,  idioms,  <kc.,  may  be  given  as  examples.  ' 
The  changes  in  our  language  between  the  times  of  Chaucer  and 
Spencer  are  very  marked,  and  between  the  latter  and  our  own 
time  nearly  as  great.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  the  current  literature 
of  the  different  periods.  But  the  two  districts  I  have  in  view — 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  and  Yorkshire — have  been  much  more 
conservative  in  this  matter  than  any  other  parts  of  the  country  ; 
many  words  used  by  Chaucer  have  a  lively  existence  at  the 
present  day  in  these  districts.  I  need  only  refer  to  one  or  two 
instances  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced.  "  Brat,"  now 
signifying  a  child's  pinafore,  is  used  by  writers  about  Chaucer's 
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time  in  the  sense  of  a  cloak,  or  outward  covering.  A.S.  brtU,  a 
cloak)  a  clout.' 

"  Which  that  thei  might  wrappin  hem  in  a  night, 
And  a  braUe  to  walken  in  a  daie  light.'* 
Sc,  "  Her  bits  o'  braU  are  fairly  worn  through,  though  she  keeps  up  an 
appearance  of  gentility.'* 

•'  Pick,"  pitch. 

"  Anoynt  the  ship  with  pirk  and  tar. 
Without  and  als  within, 
The  water  out  to  spar." 

"  Shog,"  to  shake  somewhat  roughly. 

**  8hog  him  welle  and  let  us  lyfte." 

We  have  it  in  our  popular  rhymes — 

<<  Big  it  in  a  bog. 
Where  it  will  neither  shake  nor  shog" 

"Bugg,"  a  ghost,  now  altered  to  bogle,  is  common  in  both 
districts.  The  passage  in  what  is  called  the  "Bug  Bible," 
Ps.  xcL  V.  5 — "  Thou  shall  not  be  afraid  for  the  hugyes  by  night," 
kc.y  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  this  word.  In  words  common  to 
both  districts  I  may  give  as  a  few  examples,  out  of  hundreds 
that  might  be  adduced— "  Fike,"  O.N., /A»/  O.Sw., /Ata,  to 
bustle  ;  a  Torkshireman  says,  "  T*  puir  bairn  nobbut^A^  wi'  his 
taes  ; "  we  have  "  When  she  tak's  on  her  fickie  fykeaJ*  **  Deave," 
O.N.,  deyfa^  to  deafen,  to  stun  ;  Yk.,  **  A  din  fit  t'  deave  yan  ;  " 
Sc.,  **  Whist,  woman,  whist !  dinna  deave  the  gentleman  wi'  your 
havers,"  "  Gate,"  "  Gait,"  O.N.,  gatta,  a  road,  a  way ;  Yk., 
"  Let  him  gan  his  awn  gate ; "  Sc,  '^  Let  him  gang  his  ain 
gait.''  "Sark,"  O.N.,  serkr,  shirt;  Yk.,  "Strippit  tiv  his  sark 
sleeves  ; "  Sc.,  "  111  gie  ye  a  sark  fu'  o*  sair  banes."  Amongst  the 
phrases  common  to  both  districts  are  "  Tak  tent,"  "  What  for 
no,"  and  various  others.  One  word  in  the  Glossary  struck  me 
as  being  very  interesting  in  its  derivation.  "  Danish,"  "  Densb," 
*'  fastidious,  dainty,  nice ;  we  have  it  in  the  form  of  Dainshock^ 
(pr.  danish),  nice,  prim  ;  "  A  dainish  bit  body."  I  am  not  sure 
I  have  heard  the  word  used  in  this  quarter.  It  is  common  on 
the  east  side  of  the  country.  Atkinson,  quoting  Worsaae,  says, 
''So  long  as  the  Danish  supremacy  lasted  (in  England),  the 
Danes,  naturally,  could  only  carry  themselves  as  lords  in  a  con- 
quered country.     Their  innate  taste  for  magnificence  and  luxury 

•  The  <)iminnt{ve  *•  ock  "  has  evidently  been  added  here. 
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was  abundantly  fostered,  and  their  pride  was  flattered  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  old  English  chronicles 
contain  bitter  complaints,  touching  the  humiliation  the  natives 
were  exposed  to.  Thus,  if  an  Anglo-Saxon  chanced  to  meet  a 
Dane  upon  a  bridge,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  in  a  posture  of 
lowly  reverence — nay,  even  if  he  were  on  horseback  he  was 
obliged  to  dismount  until  the  Dane  had  crossed  over."  Atkinson 
observes,  "  Verily,  the  Dane  might  be  looked  upon  as  *  particular ' 
or  '  nice '  under  such  circumstances,  and  his  generic  name  Dansk 
passed  into  a  word  expressive  of  such  characteristics.  In  the 
idioms  and  modes  of  expression  there  is  a  remarkably  similarity 
— "  to  sU  upon  one*s  knee,  ».c.,  to  kneel."     Chaucer  has — 

'*  And  doon  anon  he  aUte  him  on  hia  knee.*' 
"  To  sit  up  on  end,"  in  contradistinction  to  reclining ;  "  Fm 
doubtful  itll  rain  afore  night ; "  "  He  has  been  sair  Jutruii^  wi' 
the  cauld ; "  "  Vs  jealous  he's  after  nae  guid."  We  also  find  words 
common  in  our  current  literature,  but  used  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  their  use  in  olden  times — "  Fetch,"  in  the  sense  of  to 
carry — "  bid  him  /etch  it ; "  "  Few,"  used  as  a  quantity  or  num- 
ber— **  there  was  a  good  few  at  the  kirk  ; "  "  Reach,"  to  hand  a 
thing  to  another — **  reach  me  yon  spade  ; "  "  Pit,"  to  match — 
"thae  twa  dog's  weel  pitted  ;^*  **  Even,"  to  compare,  to  liken — 
"  I  wad  ill  like  tae  even  her  wi'  Jean."  The  adverb  "  out "  is 
used  as  in  ou^by,  not  far  oif,  just  outside  ;  <m^-gang,  the  way  out» 
an  outlet ;  ou^ganging,  going  out  of  doors ;  ou^gate,  a  way  of 
egress ;  oMi-ly,  thoroughly,  fully  ;  oui  o'  fettle,  out  of  repair, 
health,  &c.  The  preposition  "by"  may  be  taken  as  another 
example — ^y-gang,  a  by-way  ;  by-passed,  used  in  reference  to 
past  time ;  by  the  time,  past  the  time — "  They're  lang  by  their 
time."  All  the  above  phrases  and  use  of  particular  words  are 
identical  in  both  districts.  Words  are  used  as  augmentatives  in 
both  districts,  not  commonly  used  as  such  elsewhere — "  Fearful," 
most  /earful  bonnie;  "Desperate,"  most  desperate  kind; 
"  Terrible,"  most  terrible  sweet ;  "  Dungeon,"  a  dungeon  o'  wit. 
The  "  slang "  language  of  the  present  day  is  introducing  aug- 
mentatives of  this  kind.  A  young  lady  was  heard  to  say  the 
other  day,  "  it  was  ripping  fun  ; "  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
notice  that  the  present  use  of  the  slang  word  **  Mt  " — I  heard  a 
lady  say  she  "  felt  very  fit " — is  a  reverting  back  to  its  old 
Teutonic  application.     In  Yorkshire  they  would  say — "Weel, 
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ah's  abo(yty£<  for  my  dinner;"  Sc.,  "Weel,  Vm  ehooi fit  for  my 
dinner,"  "bed,"  "tea,"  ikc. 

III.  Report  by  Mr  Geobqe  F.  Scott-Elliot,  B.Sc,  on 
Mr  Carruthers*  Donation. 

Mr  Wm.  Carruthers  has  very  greatly  benefited  the  Society  by 
the  very  valuable  series  of  plants  in  this  collection.  Members  of 
the  Society  who  will  inspect  the  specimens  in  the  Herbarium 
will  see  that  they  are  of  the  very  greatest  importanca  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  get  specimens  of  British  plants  without  much 
trouble,  but  the  importance  and  value  of  these  q>eoimens  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  almost  every  case  named  by  the  very 
best  authorities  on  English  Botany.  There  are  amongst  them 
plants  named  by  Mr  C.  Bailey,  Mr  A.  Brotherston,  Mr  W.  P. 
Hiem,  and  other  eminent  botanists,  and  many  of  the  sheets  have 
an  antiquarian  and  autographic  value  which  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  examination.  Moreover,  in  point  of  mere  numbers, 
this  collection  has  at  once  given  a  completeness  to  our  Herbarium 
which  I  had  never  dreamed  of  its  attaining,  and  many  of  the 
specimens  are  of  plants  so  rare  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  obtain  them  in  any  other  way. 


6ih  February,  1891. 
Mi^  BowDBN,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Members, — Mr  A  lexander  Bryson,  Rev.  John  Cairns,  Mr 
James  Carmont,  Mr  Philip  SuUey,  Mr  Alexander  Turner. 

D(mation. — The  North  American  Fauna,  Nos.  3  and  4,  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

Communications. 

I.  References  to  the  Dumfriesshire  Flora  in  Shake$pe(vre  and 
Bums.     By  Mr  James  Shaw  (abridged). 

In  the  following  brief  list  I  have  confined  myself  to  such  wild 
flowers  as  are  in  our  district,  and  I  have  arranged  the  matter 
alphabetically : — 

The  Anenymey  or  wind-flower,  called  by  Dumfriesshire  school 
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oliildi*en  "  wild  snowdrops,"  is  referred  to  in  "  Venus  and  Adonis" 
as  springing  up  from  the  blood  of  the  latter. 

'*  A  pnrple  flower  sprang  up,  chequered  with  white.** 

Again  it  is  made  to  spring  from  the  tears  of  Venus. 

*'  And  where  a  tear  has  dropped  a  wind-flower  blows.** 

Columbine, — Ophelia  says  to  Hamlet — 

"  There's  fennel  for  yon  and  colnmbines.** 

The  columbine  signified  ingratitude.      When   Ophelia   became 
crazed  she  had  garlands. 

**  There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  porples.** 

The  crow-flower  in  those  days  was  **  ragged  robin." 

"  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  bine, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 
And  CuckoO'buda  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight.** 

Love*8  Labaur^s  Lost,  V,,  t. 

Commentators  are   uncertain   concerning  these  cuckoo-buds, 
but  it  is  referred  to  one  of  our  yellow  ranunculuses. 
King  Lear  vxts  met  f'/F.,  4) 

*'  As  mad  as  the  vexed  sea,  singing  alond ; 
Crowned  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  burdocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuchoo-floioers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com.*' 

Cuckoo-flowers  are  said  to  be  like  crow-flowers,  a  name  for  our 
**  ragged  robin."  Darnel  does  not  grow  in  our  county,  but  the 
others  named  can  be  easily  recognised. 

Elder,  that  is  our  "  Boor-tree."  According  to  superstition, 
Judas  was  hanged  on  an  elder.  Shakespeare  makes  it  an  emblem 
of  grief. 

Cymh.  17,,  2, 

"  Grow  patience  ! 
And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine.'* 

Fern, — It  was  a  curious  notion  that  fern  seed  was  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  rendering  persons  invisible. 
/.  Hnxry  IV,  (II,,  1), 
*'  We  have  the  receipt  of  fern  seed,  we  walk  invisible.** 
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Harebell. — This  flower  (Cymb.  IV.,  2)  is  considered  our  own 

eraw-iae. 

'*  Sweet  the  craw-tae*8  early  bell 
Decks  Gleniffer*8  dewy  delL'* 

TannahiU, 

In  Shakespeare  it  is  associated  with  another  spring  flower. 

"  Thou  Shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  asored  harebell,  like  thy  veins." 

Hemlock, — In  "  Macbeth  "  we  have^ — 

<<  Root  of  hemlock  digged  i'  the  dark  " 

among  the  horrid  ingredients  of  the  witches'  cauldron.  Its 
scientific  name  Conium  means  a  cone  or  top,  whose  whirling 
motion  resembles  the  giddiness  its  poisonous  juice  produces. 

Holy  Thistle, — This  is  the  CcMrduus  Benedictus  £ound  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euchan,  Sanquhar,  perhaps  its  only  inland 
station  in  our  county. 

**  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduvs  Benedicts  and  lay  it  to  your 
heart ;  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm." 

Mwh  AdOt  etc,  ///.,  4, 

Ivy, — It  was  a  custom  to  hang  a  bush  of  Ivy  at  a  vintner's 
door.     Hence  the  illusion  to  it  in  ''  As  you  like  it," 

'*  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a  good  play 
needs  no  epilogue." 

Polygonum  Aviculare,  or  "  Knotgrass." 

**  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf. 
You  minimus  of  hindering  knotgrass  made,  you  bead,  you  acorn."    * 

Midsummer,  <{rc,  ///,,  i?. 
Lady  Smocks. 

*'  Atad  lady  smocks,  all  silver  white." 

This  seems  to  mean  our  Cardamine  pratense.     Gerald  says — 

'*  It  flowers  in  April  and  May." 

Long  Purples. — These  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  early 
purple  orchis.  In  Tynron  they  are  called  "  bull-dairies." 
Shakespeare  also  calls  them  ''  Dead  men's  fingers,"  from  the  pale 
colour  and  hand-like  shape  of  the  tubers. 

'*  Our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them." 

One  would  have  guessed  these  to  have  been  fox-gloves,  known 
in  Scotland  as  **  Dead  men's  bells."  But  that  would  not  suit 
Ophelia's    garland,   containing    a   yellow    ranunculus,    for   the 
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ranuncHlus  family  is  early,  whereas  the  fox-glove  is  rather  a 
July  flower. 

Marigold. — There  was  a  curious  notion  that  this  flower  opened 
or  shut  with  the  sun. 

'*  The  marigold  that  goes  to  hed  with  the  son  and  with  him  rises  weei^ng.'* 

WiiUer's  Tale,  TV.,  S. 
"  When  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes, 
With  everything  that  pretty  bin 
My  maiden  sweet  arise.'* 

OfTti.,  II.  t  S — Descriptum  of  morning. 

Plantain. — This  plant  was  valued  because  of  its  supposed 
healing  virtues  for  wounds. 

Bom. — **  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that." 
Benvolio—^'  For  what,  I  pray  thee  1 " 
Bom, — **  For  your  broken  skin." 

In  Scotland  a  leaf  of  the  plantain,  called  the  wasbum  leaf,  or 
wayhread  leaf,  used  to  be  wrapped  round  a  toe  with  a  com  to 
mollif/  the  pain  thereof. 

Roaema/ryy  or  as  it  is  called  Sweet  Mary  in  Dumfriesshire,  is 
an  old-fashioned  garden  perennial.  It  is  a  Labiate,  but  comes 
from  the  Mediterranean  basin.  In  Shakespeare's  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  symbol  for  memory. 

**  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance." 

HamUi. 
In  "Winter's  Tale"— 

*'  For  you  there's  rosemary  and  me,  these  keep  ; 
*  Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long. 

Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  sheep-shearing." 

Rush. — Rushes  were  strewn  upon  floors  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  oarpet&     In  "  Oymbeline  "— 
**  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes." 
In  "  Henry  IV."— 

**  She  bids  you  in  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down  and  rest  your  gentle 
head  upon  her  lap." 

Vide  also  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  I.,  4.  The  "  rush  candle  "  is 
mentioned  in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

There  is  a  funny  illusion  to  the  Hawtluym  in  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "— 

''This  man,  with  lanthome,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn  represented 
Moonshine." 
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We  have  all  heard  of  the  "  Man  of  the  Moon." 

Violets. — ^The  violet  was  an  emblem  of  early  death. — Pericles^ 

jr.,  1. 

In  "  Winter's  Tale  "  there  is  a  beantifal  allusion  to  them — 

••  O,  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  lett*8t  fall 

From  Dis's  waggon  I  daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares  and  take* 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno*s  eyes. 

Or  Cythersa's  breath  ;  pale  primroses 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength  ;  bold  oxlips  sind 

The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one.** 
I  must  dismiss  Bums  with  a  very  few  words.  Everyone  has 
admired  his  poem  on  the  Daisy,  his  comparison  of  the  pleasures 
of  life  to  the  evanescent  bloom  of  poppies,  his  lone  glen  o'  green 
brackens,  wi'  the  bum  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom,  the 
rose  and  the  woodbine  twining  along  the  banks  of  Doon,  the 
fragrant  birk,  the  hawthorn  hoar  that  mingled  together  over- 
looking the  stream  of  the  Ayr.  In  the  matter  of  flowers,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  poet  first  and  a  florist  afterwards.  He  pulls  a 
posie  for  his  ain  dear  May,  but  it  is  an  ideal  posie,  impossible  in 
nature.  He  puts  into  it  the  primrose  and  the  rose.  .  He  places 
the  hyacinth  beside  the  hawthorn,  entirely  regardless  of  times 
and  seasons.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  **  Lament  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,"  there  is  tender  pathos  in  the  references  to  spring 
flowers  she  can  neither  see  nor  enjoy,  although  there  is  again 
inaccuracy  in  having  the  slae  and  the  hawthorn  blooming 
simultaneously.  His  fervid  allusions  to  our  Scottish  heather  are 
also  dear  to  our  hearts,  while  his  pithy  song  of  "  Green  grow  th^ 
rashes"  is  rooted  in  our  memories.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1789, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs  Dunlop.  "  I  have  some  favourite 
flowers  in  spring,  among  which  are  the  mountain  daisy,  the  hare- 
bell (here  he  evidently  means  the  blue  squill  or  hyacinth  of  our 
woods),  the  fox-glove,  the  wild  brier  rose  (here  he  gets  mixe^, 
putting  in  summer  blooms),  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  particular  delight."  In 
all  these  cases  the  intensity  of  emotion  created  by  these  beautiful 
objects  of  nature  in  the  poet's  breast  must  more  than  excuse  any 
inaccuracy  in  observation. 
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II.  Further  Original  Letters,  <fec.,  of  the  Bums  Period, 
By  Mr  James  R.  Wilson. 
Mr  Wilson  stated  that  he  had  discovered  these  letters  among 
the  papers  of  the  late  Dr  Grierson,  Thomhill,  and  although  they 
were  scarcely  of  the  same  literary  merit  as  those  he  made  public 
last  year,  they  were  still  of  considerable  value  to  all  interested  in 
the  literary  characters  of  the  Bums  period,  and  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  The  members  were,  of  course,  aware  that  there 
were  in  the  museum  in  Thomhill  many  relics  of  Bums  and  of  his 
associates.  In  particular  and  most  prized  of  all  there  was  a  copy 
of  "  The  Whistle  "  in  the  poet*s  own  hand-writing,  bearing  the 
following  note  by  Mr  William  Grierson,  the  doctor's  father : — 
**  Received  a  present  of  this  poem,  which  is  in  the  hand- writing 
of  the  poet,  from  his  brother  Gilbert  Burns,  enclosed  in  a  letter 
dated  Grant's  Braes,  14th  December,  1815. — William  Grierson." 
On  opening  the  case  in  which  the  poem  is  preserved  the  letter 
referred  to  was  found.  It  is  most  interesting,  and  shows  clearly 
the  known  sagacity  of  the  writer.     This  is  the  letter  : — 

Grant's  Braes,  14th  Dec,  1815. 

Dear  Sir, — A  thousand  times  h^ve  I  reproached  myself  for  being  so  long 
of  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter  by  Mr  T.  Sibbald,  with 
the  very  elegant  engraving  accompanying  it  (an  engraving  of  the 
mausoleum),  but  I  have  been  much  and  disagreeably  occupied  of  late  with 
sequestrating  stock  and  crop,  attending  meetings  of  creditors,  the  sale  of 
bankrupts*  subjects,  &c 

*'  Peace  and  plenty,"  formerly  the  toast  and  wish  of  the  ill-advised, 
have  come  upon  us  with  a  vengeance,  and  their  ill  effects  are  felt  par- 
ticularly severe  in  this  county  of  wheat — almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
corn  farming — and  I  have  not  seen  the  country  in  general  in  such  a 
depressed  desponding  state  since  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War. 
Not  after  all  but  we  are  to  consider  peace  as  a  good  thing,  but  a  newly- 
acquired  peace,  while  the  war  expenditure  has  not  yet  ceased,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  produce  a  depression — I  hope  only  a  temporary  one— but  it  appears 
somewhat  preposterous  that  plenty  should  be  productive  of  evil.  I  was 
quite  vexed  I  was  not  at  home  the  last  time  you  called  here,  that  I  might 
have  given  you  your  choice  of  the  specimens  of  the  poet's  hand-writing  in 
my  possession.  The  one  I  have  sent  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  his  writing, 
being  hurriedly  written  with  bad  ink  ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  considered  it 
the  most  respectable  I  had  to  send  you,  being  a  poem  composed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nith,  the  persons  and  scenery  familiar  to  you. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  kindest  compliments  to  Mrs  Grierson  and  yon. 
Tell  Mrs  G.  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  her  at  her  ain  fire  en*, 
and  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  having  that  pleasure,  but  every  year  I  live 
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increases  my  reluotance  to  undertake  a  long  journey,  and  every  year 
increases  the  difficulty  of  my  leaving  home ;  but  when  the  mausoleum  va 
completed  I  shall  certainly,  if  then  in  health,  endeavour  to  make  a  visit 
to  Dumfries.— With  best  wishes  for  your  family  happiness  and  prosperity, 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obedt.  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  Gilbert  BuBNd. 

William  Grierson,  Esq., 
Merchant,  Dumfries. 

There  was  an  interesting  statement  in  the  late  Doctor's  writing 
relating  to  an  incident  which  occurred  at  Penpont  to  Bums  while 
prosecuting  his  duties  as  officer  of  Es^cise.  It  was  taken  from 
the  statement  of  Mrs  Wallace,  widow  of  the  late  Alexander 
Wallace,  weaver,  Thomhill,  who  was  bom  in  1788,  and  was  at 
the  time  75  years  of  age,  thus  showing  that  it  was  written  in 
1863.  She  stated  that  her  father,  James  Hastings,  was  a  servant 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Keyden,  of  Penpont,  and  when  in  his  service  had 
occasion  early  one  morning  to  take  his  horses  to  the  blacksmith's 
shop  at  Towuhead.  When  passing  through  Penpont  he  observed 
a  scuffle  among  some  men  in  front  of  the  public-house  kept  by 
Mrs  M*Math.  One  of  them  was  lying  upon  the  ground  calling 
for  assistance,  but  Hastings  8upj>osing  that  the  man  was  drunk 
gave  no  attention  to  the  request.  As  he  passed  towards  Town- 
head  he  observed  some  horses  on  the  Oorsegate  or  Corseroad 
laden  with  barrels,  and  he  afterwards  learned  that  the  affray  he 
had  witnessed  was  between  a  party  of  smugglers  and  Burns,  the 
officer  of  Excise,  and  that  the  officer  was  the  person  who  had 
been  knocked  dowu  and  was  calling  for  assistance.  Hastings 
was  afterwards  summoned  to  answer  before  the  Justice  of  Peace 
Court  in  Thomhill  for  refusing  to  give  aid  to  Burns  when  called 
upon.  Burns  prosecuted,  and  Hastings  having  pled  the  mistake 
he  had  made  in  thinking  it  was  a  drunken  brawl  was  acquitted. 
The  public-house  referred  to  was  the  house  recently  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  by  Mr  Douglas  at  the  east  end  of  the  Corseroad, 
Penpont,  and  in  the  present  building  there  is  inserted  the  date 
stone  of  the  old  house  bearing  the  following  initials  and  date  : — 
«  T.M.,  LM.,  1733."  These  are  the  initials  of  Thomas  M*Math 
and  his  wife,  who  at  that  date  built  the  old  public-house.  Mrs 
Wallace  also  states  that  when  Gilbert  Bums  removed  from 
Dinning  Farm,  parish  of  Closebum,  Mr  Bacon,  of  Brownhill  Inn, 
bought  the  bed  in  which  Bums  was  bom,  that  it  was  placed  in 
the  stable  f^t  the  inn,  and  that  James  Hastings,  her  father,  slept 
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in  it  when  a  servant  there.  S}ie  deRcribes  it  m  a  "wee,  blade, 
oak  bed,  so  low  in  the  top  that  you  could  scarcely  stand  on  your 
knees  in  it,"  and  adds  that  her  father  got  many  a  shilling  for 
showing  his  bed  to  travellers  who  came  to  the  inn.  She  also 
states  that  Gilbert  Bums  when  at  Dinning  was  the  first  fanner 
in  Nithsdale  who  had  a  dairy  of  Ayrshire  cows.  She  tells  the 
following  story : — One  evening  when  Bums  and  Bacon  were 
sitting  in  a  room  of  the  inn  a  man  from  Leadhills  entered.  In  a 
little  Bums  rose  and  went  out^  and  the  man  inquired  who  he  was» 
Bacon  answered  that  he  was  the  poet,  and  the  man  remarked 
that  he  was  but  a  clown,  which  doubtless  Bums  overheard. 
Thereupon  Bacon  bet  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him  that  Bums 
would  make  a  poem  on  him  when  he  came  in.  Aooordingly 
on  Burns'  return  he  was  asked  to  make  a  poem.  Bums  asked 
his  name,  and  was  answered  Andrew  Homer,  and  also  when  he 
was  born,  and  was  told  1739.     Then  said  Bums : — 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
The  deil  got  stuff  to  make  a  swine, 
And  threw  it  into  a  corner, 
And  called  it  Andrew  Homer. 

.  Mr  Wilson  discovered  several  other  letters  bearing  upon  the 
erection  of  the  mausoleum.  The  first  is  from  Robert  Ainslie, 
W.S.,  who  accompanied  Burns  on  his  Border  tour,  and  to  whom 
he  addressed  many  of  his  best  epistles.     It  mns  : — 

William  Grierson,  Esq. 

Sir,  —The  letter  addressed  by  you  and  Mr  Henry  Duncan  to  me,  dated 
16th  December,  having  been  sent  to  Edingham,  where  I  have  not  been 
since  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  roads  having  been  blocked  up  by 
the  snow,  these  two  circumstances  have  combined  to  prevent  me  from 
receiving  it  until  within  these  two  days.  I  am  much  gratified  by  the 
gentlemen  at  your  very  respectable  meeting  relative  to  the  mausoleum  to  the 
memory  of  Bums  having  thought  of  me  as  a  member  of  their  Committee, 
and  I  willingly  accept  of  their  nominaticm.  I  am  only  afraid  that  being 
80  much  resident  in  Edinburgh,  where  I  am  following  my  profession  of  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  I  may  be  but  an  inefficient  member.  When  I  am  in 
the  county,  however,  you  and  your  friends  may  rely  on  my  always  attending 
every  meeting  which  takes  place  during  that  time. — I  am»  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  Robert  Ainslib. 

Hiirs  Street,  Edinburgh, 
3d  Feb.,  1814. 

There  were  two  letters  to  the  Secretary,  Mr  Grierson,  from  K. 
W.  Bumett,  Edinburgh,  who,  along  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  took 
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an  active  interest  in  securing  suLmcriptions  towards  tlie  erection 

of  the   mausolefim.      He  was   probably   connected   with    Lord 

MonboddOy   father   of    Miss   Burnett,   to   whom   Burns  in   his 

"  Address    to    Edinburgh  "    pays    one    of    his    most    ini^ired 

compliments — 

Fair  Burnet  strikes  the  adoring  eye, 

Heavens  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine ; 
I  see  the  sire  of  love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine. 

They  were  in  the  following  terms : — 

Edinburgh,  12tb  Feb.,  1814. 

Sir, — I  had  some  time  ago  a  letter  from  you  and  your  broth«r  secretary 
lor  the  committee  of  gentlemen  who  are  raising  a  fund  for  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  my  mueh-admired  friend,  Mr  Bums,  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
ezpreasing  my  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  a  measure  which  will 
do  that  country  which  produced  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments  in  poetry 
very  great  b<uiosr.  The  subscription  paper  I  have  given  to  Mr  Goklie, 
bookseller.  Princes  Street,  to  hang  up  in  his  shop,  but  as  Kincardineshire 
was  the  connty  of  Mr  Bums'  father's  birth,  and  still  contains  a  number  of 
his  relations,  I  submit  to  you  the  prc^riety  of  sending  me  a  few  additional 
Cities  of  the  proposals  that  I  may  distribute  them  in  that  county  and 
Aberdeenshire. — With  my  hearty  wishes  for  success,  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  K.  W.  Burnstt. 

My  D.  daughter,  whom  you  took  charge  of  to  Dumfries,  is  in  good 
health,  and  very  sensible  of  your  polite  attention  to  her. 

Edinburgh,  26th  Dec.,  1814. 
Dear  Sir, — As  soon  as  I  received  your  letter  I  had  some  communication 
with  Mr  Scott,  and  have  ever  since  been  making  great  progress  in  collect- 
ing the  subscription  money  for  poor  Burns'  monument,  most  of  which  I 
have  now  received;  but  until  our  Court  meet  again  I  cannot  complete 
them,  as  I  shall  to-morrow  set  out  for  St.  Andrews  for  about  a  fortnight 
or  more.  In  a  few  days  after  my  return  to  town  I  shall  send  you  the 
whole,  with  a  statement  of  their  amount.  Here  I  cannot  boast  of  much 
success,  having  only  procured  a  guinea  from  Mr  Jeffrey,  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  aad  put  down  myself  for  two.  The  play  produced  only  £30  14s 
neat,  but  there  was  short  warning,  and  on  Tuesdays  the  house  is  generally 
thin.  I  believe  when  all  shall  be  collected  I  shall  have  to  transmit  to  you 
£00  148  or  thereby.  My  endeavours  in  the  north  country  totally  failed. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  discover  in  the  How  of  the  Meams  where  Mr  Bums* 
father  had  been  bom,  and  must  have  had  many  relations,  a  single  person  who 
counted  kin  with  him,  the  last  that  could  be  recollected  having  removed 
about  a  score  of  years  ago  to  Al)erdeen8hire.  He  was  a  farmer  of  the  name 
of  Boroess,  aad,  I  have  heard,  the  poet's  oousin.  I  blush  for  the  in- 
difference of  Scotland  to  a  genius  that  did  her  so  much  honour,  and  hope 
that  your  success  in  EIngiand  will  make  some  amends,  however  painful  the 
redcotiott  that  Hums'  native  country  pays  so  Uttle  respect  to  his  memory. 
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Wishing  you  many  returnB  of  the  season,  I  am  always,  dear  sir,  yours 
most  faithfully,  K.  W,  Burnett. 

Another  letter  was  from  William  Douglas,  M.P.,  one  of  the 

members  of  the  Mausoleum  Committee,  the  spirit  of  which  did 

him   considerable  credit,  as  persons  in   official   positions  were 

generally  imposed  upon  when  subscriptions  were  required  for  any 

object  under  the  sun.     He  thought  right  to  show  the  honest 

feeling  it  breathed. 

Castle,  January  21st,  1814. 

Sir, — I  enclose  the  covers  frank'd  as  you  desired.  I  know  of  no  person 
in  Aberdeen  fitter  than  Mr  Thomson  for  receiving  the  subscriptions. 

The  subscription  paper  and  resolutions  which  you  sent  me  have  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  Mr  Alex.  McMillan,  in  Castle-Donglas,  who  will 
lose  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  any  little  matter  which  the  people  of  the 
place  and  neighbourhood  may  feel  disposed  to  contribute.  It  is  quite 
right  to  try  every  person  and  every  place,  but  I  do  not  expect  much  here, 
as  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the  wealthier  part  of  it,  will  most  pro- 
bably forward  their  subscriptions  to  Dumfries.  I  have  some  difficulty 
about  my  own.  I  am  not  less  averse  to  ostentatious  forwardness  than  I 
am  to  parsimony.  I  neither  wish  to  fall  short  of  the  liberality  that  is 
proper  nor  to  presume  beyond  it,  and  would  much  rather,  as  one  of  the 
committee,  give  somewhat  additional  afterwards,  if  necessary,  for  com- 
pleting the  design,  than  be  emblazoned  on  the  page  of  a  public  subsoription 
paper.  If  you  think  ten  guineas  right,  let  that  be  my  subscription  in  the 
meantime.  If  too  much  or  too  little  omit  me  till  I  see  you  in  a  few  days 
hence  as  I  pass  to  London,  where  I  can  be  made  acquainted  wiUi  the 
subscriptions  of  persons  similarly  situated  and  conform  to  their  example. 

By-the-way,  a  little  more  of  the  profits  of  poesy  might  have  been 
dedicated  by  the  most  fortunate  of  our  Border  minstrels  to  decorate  the 
memory  of  a  less  fortunate  bard. 

However,  it  is  not  by  the  liberality  of  a  few  individuals,  but  by  the 
amount  of  the  general  subscriptions,  that  the  committee's  object  is  to  be 
attained.-— I  remain,  sir,  your  very  obedt.,  Willm.  Douglas. 

Mr  Wm.  Grierson,  Dumfries. 

Mr  Wilson  also  found  the  following  letter  in  connection  with 
the  Burns  Club  from  William  Tennant,  author  of  "  Anster  Fair," 
then  teacher  of  classical  and  oriental  languages  in  Dollar 
Academy,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  St 
Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews: —  . 

Dollar  Academy,  Feb.  2nd,  1822, 

Sir,— I  received  duly  your  esteemed  favour  of  25th  notifying  to  me  my 
'  admission  as  honorary  member  of  the  Dumfries  Burns  Club,  an  honour  for 
which  be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  warmest  and  most  respectful  gratitude. 
May  much  joy  and  convivial  blessedness  attend  your  sittings. 

Shonld  Mr  M'Diarmid  be  within  your  reach,  I  shall  M  obliged  to  you 
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by  your  bestowing  upon  him  my  best  regards.  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
be  near  such  chosen  spirits  as  yonr  club  consists  of,  and  to  replenish 
my  little  glass  from  the  plenitude  of  Bums'  china  punch  bowl ;  and  with 
best  wishes  to  you,  sir,  your  president,  and  all  your  other  members,  I  am, 
with  much  respect,  your  very  faithful  servant,  Wm.  Tennant. 

Mr  Wilson  read  a  number  of  very  interesting  letters  from 
John  Mayne,  which  he  had  discovered  in  looking  through  the 
papers  of  the  late  Dr  Grierson,  Thomhill.  Mr  Wm.  Grierson, 
the  late  Dr  Grierson's  father,  appeared  to  have  carried  on  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  natives  of  Dumfries  resident 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  He  long  acted  as  factor  upon  a 
property  in  Dumfries  which  belonged  to  the  mother  of  John 
Mayne,  author  of  the  "Siller  Gun''  and  other  poems,  and  in 
many  of  Mayne's  letters  to  him  there  are  passages  which  might 
be  of  interest  even  at  this  distant  date.  The  first  is  highly 
interesting  to  this  locality. 

London,  13th  January,  1809. 
William  Grierson,  Esq.,  Jun.,  Dumfries. 

Dear  Sir,— I  received  safely  your  kind  present  of  a  New  Year's  Day 
bun,  a  present  which  calls  to  mind  many  pleasing  recollections,  and  is  a 
new  proof  of  the  kindness  which  influences  all  your  conduct  when  writing 
to  or  thinking  of  me;  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  unceasing 
partiality ;  wishing  you  and  all  your  near  and  dear  friends  many  happy 
returns  of  every  festive  period. 

I  hope  you  have  begun  to  supply  poor  Jock  Wilson  with  a  weekly  allow, 
ance  of  snuff.  Any  other  innocent  luxury  that  you  think  necessary  to  his 
happiness  I  will  cheerfully  pay  for.  I  wish  you  could  learn  from  him  hb 
idea  of  *'  Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't  "  being  the  composition  of  John  Bruce. 
You  know  Bums  has  ascribed  it  to  him,  but  I  believe  it  is  of  much  higher 
antiquity,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  fine  old  airs  that,  having  been 
chanted  in  the  Cathedral  service  when  Episcopacy  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
were  vulgarised  and  degraded  by  indecent  words  at  the  Reformation.  Any 
other  information  connected  with  minstrels  or  minstrelsy,  especially  as 
relating  to  the  Siller  Gun,  will  be  a  most  acceptable  service  to  me,  and 
opportunities  like  the  present  for  obtaining  it  will  not  frequently  occur. 
You  will  readily  perceive  that  on  making  this  inquiry  I  do  not  mean  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  John  Bruce,  whose  memory  I  respect.  My  wish 
is  to  ascertain  correctly  if  the  air  in  question  ia  his  composition ;  if  not, 
whether  or  no  he  was  even  distinguished  as  a  composer  of  any  other  music. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  with  respect  to  your  queries  about  a  new  paper.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  so  long  estranged  from  Dumfries  to  ascertain  the 
probable  success  of  such  an  experiment.  The  expense,  I  am  confident, 
would  exceed  anything  of  which  you  have  an  idea.  The  responsibility  is 
at  all  times  irksome,  and  the  labour  and  anxiety  unremitting.  Were  I  to 
advise  you  it  would  be  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  you  have  very 
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great  confidence  in  the  parties  who  are  to  edit  and  print  for  yon.  In 
all  the  instances  of  papers  begun  in  this  country  by  a  number  of  pro- 
prietors, I  have  generally  noticed  that  the  property  ultimately  verged 
towards  decay  until  the  majority  of  the  proprietors,  worried  and  teased 
for  money  to  carry  it  on,  forfeited  their  shares,  and  thus  condensed  it  in 
the  hands  of  their  active  partners.  This  was  actually  the  case  with  the 
Star,  It  was  undertaken  at  first  by  not  less  than  24  persons.  Ten  of 
these  forfeited,  and  the  remainder  agreed  to  sell.  A  gentleman  and 
myself  bought  it,  and  if  the  whole  property  had  not  been  tiius  vested  la 
lew  hands  it  would  have  ceased  to  exist  many  years  ago.  Besides,  the 
business  of  printing  a  newspaper  is  one  of  those  in  which  a  sleeping  partner 
can  never  see  his  way.  I  should  regret,  moreover,  your  embarking  in  any 
scheme  in  which  I  might  be  expected  to  be  of  service  when,  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  delicacy,  I  cannot  render  you  the  assistance  I  could  wish.    Mr 

(the  name  is  torn  out ;  he  began  life  as  an  apprentice  in  the  offioe  of 

the  Dwmfriu  Jounud)  is  my  old  master,  and  I  never  will  violate  the 
respect  which  I  have  for  his  family.  This  sentiment,  however,  has  not 
led  to  the  opinion  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph.  You 
have  a  right  to  print  or  publish  as  you  please,  but  I  really  believe  that 
Dumfries  is  not  the  market  for  two  newspapers.  This  being  my  honest 
opinion,  I  know  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  candour,  assured  that 
I  am  with  every  wish  for  your  welfare,— My  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

J.  Mayne. 

Mayne  also   sent  the  following  poetic   letter  acknowledging 

the   bun   referred  to.      It  is  a  very  clever  prodacdon,  and  ia 

not,  so  far  as   Mr  Wilson  knows,  contained    in    his  published 

works  :  — 

London,  4th  January,  1809.  . 

In  the  daft  days  o'  mirth  and  fun^ 

The  author  o*  the  Siller  Gun 

To  Griersou,  friendship's  faithfu*  son. 

This  Handsel  Monday, 
Returns  thanks  for  New'r-day  bun 

Received  on  Sunday. 

The  better  day,  the  better  meed, 
Handsel'd  by  you,  I'm  sure  to  speed  ; 
Wow,  man  I  but  it  be  dauity  bread. 

And  brings  to  mind 
Pleasures  lang  past,  and  friends  now  dead. 

Or  left  behind. 

When  I've  been  skelping  through  the  rain. 

Or  hunting  after  news  in  vain, 

I'll  think  on  Nith's  sweet  banks  again. 

And  taste  your  bun, 
For  pleasure,  when  it  follows  pain, 

Warms  like  the  sun. 
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Wurai  M  the  sun  and  frank  and  free, 

I've  marked  a  constancy  in  thee — 

The  type  o'  what  trae  friends  shonld  be  ; 

For  without  raonting. 
Wealth  never  yet  had  charms  for  me 

Where  worth  was  wanting. 

To  Wightman,  priest  o*  Klrkmahoe, 
The  gentlest  creature  here  below  ; 
In  short,  to  a*  the  friends  I  know 

Remember  me, 
And  ne'er  may  care,  that  bogle-boe, 

Haunt  them  or  thee. 

.And  for  their  sakes,  whom  ye  revere, 
And  hers,  the  dearest  o*  the  dear, 
This  breast  shall  glow  in  love  sincere 

By  wishing  to  them 
The  ooroforts  of  a  gude  New- Year, 

And  mony  o*  them. 

To  William  Grierson,  Esq.,  of  Baitford,  Dumfries. 


J.  Matnk. 


Then  followed  a  letter  of  date  3rd  March,  1809,  dealing  with 

the  air  of  "  Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't,"  and  a  number  of  Dumfries 

matters. 

London,  3rd  March,  1809. 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  by  Dr  Brewster  came  safe,  and  I  thank  you  very 
kindly  for  making  me  acquainted  with  that  gentleman.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  also  for  your  letter  of  the  7th  ult.  in  reply  to  all  my  queries  and 
wishes.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  enabled  me  through  the  medium  of 
Johnny  Wilson  to  adhere  to  my  first  statement  that  John  Bruce,  however 
famous  as  a  player,  was  not  the  composer  of  the  air  of  **  Whistle  o*er  the 
lave  o't."  I  always  thought  that  it  was  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
Continue  your  kindness  to  Mr  Wilson,  and  I  will  repay  you  with  pleasure. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  a  sketch  of  John  Gass  and  of  William 
M'Glush,  and  any  other  of  the  worthies  that  are  still  living  connected  with 
or  mentioned  in  "The  Siller  Gun."  If  you  can  help  me  to  these  and  to 
drawings  of  the  Craigs,  or  of  the  town,  as  far  as  they  can  illustrate  or 
embellish  a  future  edition  of  that  poem,  I  will  cheerfully  and  handsomely 
pay  for  them.  A  view  of  the  procession  would  also  be  very  gratifying. 
In  anything  I  have  done  or  mean  to  do  on  this  subject,  smolument  never 
entered  into  my  consideration.  The  town  of  Dumfries  and  everything 
connected  with  its  vicinity  are  so  dear  to  my  heart  that  it  would  afford 
me  even  a  dying  pleasure  to  have  been  instrumental  in  diffusing  or  pro- 
longing a  knowledge  of  their  beauties.  Entreat  Mr  Anderson  in  my  name 
to  read  the  poem  over  again,  and  as  he  reads  to  write  down  every  anecdote 
and  observation  on  men  and  things  that  occurs  to  hira.  I  was  very 
l^uried  when  the  notes  were  thrown  together.     What  was  worse.  I  was 
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irritable,  nervous,  and  bilious.  If  you  and  any  other  dear  friend  will  help 
me  to  materials  I  will  attack  them  piecemeal,  and  endeavour  to  render  a 
second  edition,  if  ever  we  nrrive  at  it,  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour^ 
I  am  proud  that  any  lady,  a  friend  of  yours,  does  me  the  honour  of  singing 
a  composition  of  mine.  I  have  therefore  enclosed  a  correct  copy  of 
**  Bonaparte  o'er  the  sea,"  which  you  can  transcribe  for  her  amusement. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  assist  you  in  the  goodly  work  of  charity 
which  so  laudably  engrosses  your  attention.  A  good  deal  of  money  in  old 
guineas  might  be  picked  up  here  annually  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and 
extending  the  comforts  of  the  town's  hospital  in  Dumfries.  I  do  not  know 
any  person  in  London  so  likely  to  promote  this  great  end  as  Mr  Kay  —he 
is  so  well  known,  and  so  generally  esteemed.  I  wish  you  would  write  to 
him  once  more  before  you  go  to  press  with  your  annual  report.  I  am  not 
only  too  obscure,  but  too  much  occupied  with  business  to  be  of  service  to 
you  or  him  on  this  occasion.  By  all  means,  however,  write  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  by  post.  His  Grace  is  benevolence  itself,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  delighted  with  a  new  opportunity  of  smoothing  his  path  to  eternity,  now 
fast  closing  upon  him.  I  claim  to  myself  some  merit  in  having  suggested 
to  Mr  lAurie  of  Ironespie  the  London  subscription  for  the  family  of  Bums, 
to  which  I  was  the  first  subscriber  of  five  guineas.  Mr  Laurie  was  inde- 
fatigable for  a  while,  and  collected  upwards  of  200  guineas,  which  was 
ultimately  vested  in  the  hands,  I  believe,  of  Alderman  Shaw.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  comes,  but  I  have  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  this  spring  wil^ 
see  you  in  London.  Is  there  any  hope  of  such  a  pleasure  ?  Commend  me 
to  all  friends,  and  believe  me  truly,  my  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

J.  Matne. 

William  Grierson,  Esq.,  Junr.,  Dumfries. 

In  a  friendly  letter  Mayne  congratulated  Mr  Grierson  upon 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Sibbald  in  a  very  neat  manner : — 

London,  14th  September,  1815. 
I  lose  no  time,  my  dear  sir,  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  from 
Haddington,  received  this  morning,  announcing  to  me  the  consummation 
of  all  your  wishes  in  your  marriage  with  Miss  Sibbald— an  event  on  which 
I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  with  my  whole  heart,  entreating  my  most 
respectful  compliments  to  your  amiable  lady,  with  every  wish  that  you 
may  be-- 

Blest  with  all  that  Heaven  can  send— 
Long  life,  long  health,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend. 
I  have  sent  the  Star,  as  you  desired,  to  Dr  Sibbald,  and  shall  always  be 
proud  to  manifest  the  respect  with  which  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  Mat7«k. 
Many  editions  of  the  **  Siller  Gun  "  were  published,  and  in  a 
letter  of  date  26th  June,  1816,  the  following  occurred  : — 

London,  25th  June,  1816. 
Dear  Sir,— I  am  glad  that  you  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  everything  connected  with  the  dinner  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern 
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was  conducted.  Mr  Jordan  made  great  exertions,  and  they  were  moec 
deservedly  suocessful.  Enclosed  are  copies  of  a  few  lines  of  mine  in  com- 
memoration of  Bums,  but  neither  wiitten  for  nor  recited  on  the  above 
occasion,  and  have  no  other  merit  theui  their  simplicity  and  truth.  I  was 
sorry  to  observe  what  you  said  about  the  meeting  of  the  Seven  Trades  in 
their  hall  on  the  King's  birthday,  that  so  few  of  the  heroes  of  1777  wei*e 
present. 

£*en  he  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays. 

But  you  may  depend  on  it  that  neither  Deacon  Threshie  nor  Willie 
Berry  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  next  edition,  if  ever  there  is  another  edition 
of  the  **  Siller  Gun  "  in  my  lifetime. 

Cracking  his  jokes,  and  unco  kerry, 
Here's  Deacon  Threshie,  wise  and  merry  ; 
And  yonder's  blameless  Willy  Berry 

The  ladies'  glover, 
At  five  and  fifty  bright  as  sherry, 

And  still  a  lover. 

This  is  something  like  the  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  will  be 
mentioned  and  introduced  in  the  poem,  but  as  I  am  not  certain  that  these 
will  be  the  precise  words,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  saying  very  little  to 
anybody  about  them.  Any  notice  in  the  text  will  afford  an  opportunity 
of  saying  something  handsome  if  you  will  furnish  me  with  it  in  the  Notes. 
— I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Mayub. 

William  Griersou,  Esq.,  Dumfries. 

The  verse  contained  in  this  letter  was  identical  with  that  of 
verse  13,  canto  3d,  of  the  edition  of  the  "Siller  Gun,"  &c., 
published  in  1836. 

There  were  otlier  letters  by  Mayne,  but  they  referred  to 
matters  strictly  private  or  to  subjects  unimportant  at  the  present 
day.  After  his  death,  Mr  Grierson  appeared  to  have  been  the 
moving  spirit  in  placing  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  vestibule 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Dumfries.  His  son  wrote  to  him  giving 
some  information  for  the  tablet : — 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  now  reply  more  fully  to  your  last  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  tablet  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Dumfries.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  your  arrangements 
are  now  nearly  complete,  which  being  the  case,  I  need  not  further 
advert  to  some  regret  which  I  feel  at  not  having  earlier  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  design.  You  will  readily  believe  that  my  sister  and 
I  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  testimonial  of  esteem  for  the  memory 
of  a  parent,  so  dear  to  us,  proceeding  from  his  native  townsmen,  who  in 
recording  their  appreciation  of  his  merits  will  do  honour  to  their  own 
sentiments  as  well  as  to  his  good  fame.     Collectively  and  individually, 

10 
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they  have  our  best  acknowledgments.  I  have  bo  doubt  yon  will  oon- 
raunicate  to  me  farther  particuUrs  on  this  interesting  subject. 

My  father  was  bom  m  Dumfries  on  the  26th  of  March,  1759,  and  after  a 
life  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  in  this  metropolis,  and  distingnisbed  by 
every  virtue  which  can  adorn  a  public  life  or  hallow  domestic  retirement, 
died  on  the  14th  March,  18.^,  at  his  residence  in  Lisson  Grove  South, 
Marylebone.  His  remains  are  deposited  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Mary's, 
Paddington. 

Most  fully  estimating  your  friendship  and  exertions  on  this  occasion. — I 
remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly,  W.  H.  Mayhe. 

London,  Friday,  10th  March,  1843. 

In  the  correspondence  which  arose  out  of  this  proposal  Dr 
Robert  Carruthers,  of  Inverness,  a  nntive  of  Damfriesshire,  wrote 
the  following  spirited  letter  : — 

Inverness,  .Tan.  24,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  still  as  active  as  ever  in 
promoting  any  laudable  or  patriotic  object  connected  with  our  native 
district.  The  proposed  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Mayne  is  a  just  and 
proper  mark  of  distinction  from  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  towards  It. 
I  remember  our  late  excellent  friend  with  strong  affection  and  regard.  He 
was  peculiarly  kind  and  attentive  to  me  when  I  was  young  and  unfriended, 
and  had  no  claim  on  his  hospitality  beyond  that  of  being  a  native  of 
Dumfries.  In  later  years  we  had  few  opportunities  of  meeting,  but  I  never 
went  to  London  without  seeing  him,  and  we  kept  up  a  friendly  acquaint- 
ance till  the  time  of  his  death.  You  knew  him  much  better,  and  can 
testify  to  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the  strength  of  his  local  attachments. 
Apart,  however,  from  all  personal  considerations,  the  merits  of  Mr  Mayne 
as  a  Scottish  poet  entitle  him  to  this  posthumous  honour  from  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  His  muse  was  a  true  native  of  the  banks  of  Nith,  and  in 
depicting  local  scenes  and  customs  he  had  a  certain  homely  penetrative 
humour  and  liveliness  of  illustration,  joined  to  genuine  Scottish  simplicity, 
that  are  perfectly  irresistible  with  natives  of  Dumfries  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  seen  a  verse  of  the  '*  Siller  Gun,"  and  even  an  illusion  to 
the  poem,  operate  as  a  spell  among  our  townsmen. 

Do  you  mean  to  confine  the  subscription  to  natives  of  Dumfries  ?  You 
would  recollect  Mrs  Allan  Cunningham,  or  her  son  Peter ;  the  latter  is  a 
gentleman  of  literary  taste  and  acquirements.  If  poor  Allan  himself 
had  been  alive  he  would  have  gone  cordially  into  our  scheme.  I  remember 
Mr  Edward  Hyslop,  of  the  Londonderry  JoumcU,  used  to  be  much  with 
our  friend  about  the  year  1818  or  1819.  There  is  a  very  worthy  and 
accomplished  native  of  the  County  of  Dumfries  (Mouswald  or  Dalton,  I 
think)  who  must  have  known  Mayne.  I  mean  Dr  William  Beattie,  author 
of  various  works,  as  "  Scotland  Illustrated,"  "  Switzerland  Illustrated," 
&c  If  you  think  of  applying  to  him,  his  address  is  No.  6  Park  Square, 
Regent*s  Park.     I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  your  own  seal  and  intimate 
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acqnaintonoe  with  Mr  Mftyoe't  fintods  will  prooare  adeqaate  fanda  for 
the  proposed  object.  —  With  much  respect  and  many  kind  reuMinbrattoet, 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  KoBX.  Ca&rvtucbs. 

To  Wm.  Grie  son,  Esq.,  Noblehill  Cottage. 


IIL  Folk  Lore  oj  GUncairn  (oonlirmedj.  By 
Mr  John  Coreie. 
When  we  remember  that  so  lately  as  the  year  1709  a  woman 
wias  tried  and  condemned  as  a  witch  in  our  own  good  town  of 
Dumfries,  while  only  some  fifty  years  earlier  no  fewer  than  nine 
suffered  death  by  burning  on  the  same  indictment,  it  need 
oocaaion  no  surprise  that  some  still  living  are  unable  wholly  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  a  certain  measure  of  credence  in  the 
existence  of  witches,  warlocks,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  who  are 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  interference  in  our  human 
affairs.  The  Olencaim  Church  Session  Records  contain  several 
references  to  oases  of  reputed  witchcraft.  One  of  these  occurs 
under  date  "Apryl  nynth,"  1694.  Another,  noticed  by  Mr 
Monteith  in  his  little  "  Hiirtory  of  Glencaim,**  on  November  14th, 
1707.  It  is  only  when  we  come  into  contact  with  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  people,  however,  that  we  realise  the  extent  to 
which  a  belief  in  witchcraft  must  have  prevailed.  Whole  families 
were  credited  with  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  as  the  faculty  was 
supposed  to  be  transmitted  unimpaired  from  father  to  son,  and 
from  mother  to  daughter,  tlie  credulous  were  never  at  a  loss  for 
subjects  upon  which  to  exercise  the  superstitious  fancy.     Among 

local  proficients  an  old  man  named  Tammas  K seems  to  have 

enjoyed  q:>e(»al  notoriety.  It  is  said  he  oould  get  almost  anything 
he  wanted,  for  to  refuse  him  a  favour  was  to  court  instant  and  con- 
dign punishment.  He  would  knot  a  wisp  of  straw,  throw  it  down 
bende  a  cow,  and  next  day  the  cow  would  either  be  dead  or 
dying.  One  day  the  warlock,  as  he  was  generally  called,  applied 
to  a  villager  who  grew  a  remarkably  fine  strain  of  potato  onions 
for  a  bulb  or  two  as  seed.  The  man  managed  to  put  him  off, 
however,  and  was  rather  proud  of  the  a^evement,  until  he  dis- 
covered a  lew  days  afterwards  that  his  entire  stock  of  onions  had 
mysterioufidy  rotted  away.  On  another  occasion  a  villager,  in  ill 
odour  witti  the  warlock,  was  engaged  leading  **  rice "  (tree 
loppings)  past  the  line  of  houses  where  the  warlock  lived.  As  he 
Beared  the  place,  he  noticed  some  of  the  neighbours  laughing  and 
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luokiug  in  his  direction.  Turning  to  ascertain  the  occasion  of 
their  mirth,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  he  had  nothing  but  his 
horse's  halter  in  his  hand,  both  horse  and  cart  having  been  left 
standing  on  the  roadway  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  This 
devilry  was  clearly  due  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  warlock, 
for  he  was  observed  engaging  in  some  mystic  incantations  as  the 
carter  approached  the  door  of  his  dwelling.  We  may  supplement 
these  experiences  with  a  reminiscence  of  present  day  witchcraft. 
The  narrative  is  given,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  our 
informant : — "  Auld  Jean  D ,  whose  mother  and  grand- 
mother afore  her  were  baith  witches,  cam*  in  ae  morning  afore  a 
Moniaive  fair  day  tae  ask  me  tae  help  an'  stack  hay  at  Craig- 
darroch  in  her  place,  as  she  wanted  tae  gang  tae  the  oo-rowin'  at 
Glencrosh.  My  mither  said  *  Het !  she's  far  ower  young  ; '  and 
I  said  *  I'm  doost  no  gaun,'  for,  ye  see,  I  had  made  up  my  min 
tae  gang  tae  the  fair.  Jean  gaed  oot  o'  the  door  gie  ill-pleased  like, 
and  my  mither  said  *  She's  an  ill  body,  and  ye  should  maybe  hae 
gaen ; '  but  I  doost  gaed  a  lauch,  an'  thocht  nae  mair  aboot  it. 
Well,  next  morning,  believe  me  or  no  as  ye  like,  I  couldns  lift 
my  heid,  an'  I  had  gaen  tae  my  bed  as  weel  as  I  ever  felt  in  my 
life.  My  mither  said  *  Oo,  lassie,  I  think  she  has  bewitched  ye ; ' 
an'  tae  tell  the  truth,  I  thocht  sao  mysel',  for  I  never  felt  the 
same  aither  afore  or  since.  I  was  doost  ill  wi'  a  queemess,  but 
for  the  life  o'  me  couldna  tell  what  was  wrang.  !Next  day  I  was 
a'  richt  again,  but  by  that  time,  of  coorse,  I  had  missed  the  fair." 
Hap[)ily,  if  the  evil  was  a  widespread  one  preventive  or  remedial 
measures  were  within  the  reach  of  all.  Thus,  a  liorse-shoe  nailed 
over  the  threshold  was  supposed  to  afford  perfect  immunity, 
neither  witch  nor  warlock  being  able  to  enter  a  dwelling  where 
this  mode  of  protection  had  been  adopted.  By  some  a  branch  of 
rowan  tree  was  looked  upon  witli  equal  favour,  and  bundles  of 
small  rowan  tree  twigs  were  constantly  kept  suspended  over  the 
doorway,  or  attached  to  the  top  of  the  box-bed  or  corner  cup- 
board. Salt  was  likewise  considered  efficacious,  and  when  churn- 
ing had  to  be  done  it  was  customary  to  put  a  handful  of  salt  into 
the  churn  together  with  the  cream.  In  the  event  of  the  chum 
getting  bewitched  through  neglect  of  this  precautionary  measure, 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  both  the  churn  and  its  contents  across 
running  water,  for  it  was  only  in  that  way  the  baneful 
spell  could   be  neutralised,  and   butter  induced  to  reward  the 
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labours  of  the  churners.  Spitting,  again,  would  seem  to  Lave 
been  regarded  with  favour  as  a  means  of  averting  witchcraft,  and 
the  practice  of  spitting  in  the  hand  is  still  followed  by  rustics, 
both  when  they  bargain  and  when  they  vow  eternal  friendship^ 
an  interesting  example  of  custom  surviving  long  after  its  original 
significance  has  been  forgotten.  Coming  to  speak  of  elves  or 
fairies,  we  realise  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  class  of  beings  very 
different  from  the  witches  and  the  warlocks.  The  latter,  as  the 
accredited  emissaries  of  Satan,  were  looked  upon  with  mingled 
feelings  of  hatred  and  fear.  The  fairies,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  almost  seem  to  have  enjoyed  positive  favour.  They  were 
admittedly  capricious  and  resentful,  however,  and  as  their  wrath 
once  aroused  was  terrible  to  behold,  it  became  the  constant  study 
of  the  gudewife  of  the  house  to  propitiate  tliem  by  every  means 
in  her  power.  Thus,  some  simple  refreshment,  such  as  bread  and 
cheese,  was  frequently  laid  out  for  them  in  places  they  were  sup. 
posed  to  frequent,  and  it  was  an  article  in  the  popular  creed  that 
those  who  thus  befriended  them  were  liberally  rewarded  in  some 
way  or  other  for  their  kindness.  We  append  a  narrative  com- 
municated by  a  Moniaive  lady,  in  which  gratitude  for  a  favour 
and  resentment  at  an  insult  are  curiously  blended  : — Two  men 
were  ploughing  down  in  Closeburn  parish,  when  they  both  felt  a 
strong  smell  of  burning  cake ;  one  of  them  said  in  an  off-hand 
kind  o*  way,  "  Yere  cake's  bumin'."  *'  Make  us  a  spurtle  tae 
turn  it  wi',  then,"  said  a  voice  apparently  close  at  hand.  The 
man  good  naturedly  did  as  directed,  and  laid  the  article  down  on 
the  ground.  On  returning  to  the  spot  he  found  the  spurtle  taken 
away,  and  bread  and  cheese  left  in  its  place.  He  partook  of 
both,  and  likewise  gave  some  to  his  horses,  but  his  companion 
would  neither  taste  himself  nor  allow  his  horses  to  taste.  An 
affront  of  this  kind  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  he  had  not  gone 
many  steps  until  he  dropped  down  dead  in  the  furrow.  All- 
Hallow's  Eve  was  universally  recognised  as  the  fairies  festival 
and  on  moonlight  nights  bands  of  the  *^  little  folk  "  were  to  be 
seen  dancing  in  circles  on  the  sward,  and  the  merry  tinkle-tinkle 
of  fairy  bridles  heard  as  the  little  equestrians  journeyed  on  their 
gaily  caparisoned  steeds  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Local  recog- 
nition seems  to  have  been  given  to  at  least  four  kinds  of  appari- 
tions, viz.,  the  water  kelpy,  the  goblin,  the  wraith,  and  the  ghost. 
In  Glencaim  we  find  people  who  still  avow  not  only  that  these 
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beings  exist,  bat  that  they  have  both  seen  and  spoken  to  them. 
We  let  illustrative  examples  take  the  place  of  descripti<»i  : — Mrs 

G on  going  out  one  altemoon  to  call  upon  a  neighbour, 

who  resided  about  half  a  mile  distant  across  the  moor,  saw  her 
friend  evidently  coming  on  the  same  errand.  8he  therefore 
retraced  her  steps,  and  entering  f^  house,  awaited  her  friend's 
arrival.     Her  expected  visitor  not  making  her  appearance,  Mrs 

O went  to  the  door  to  see  what  had  detained  her,  but 

although  she  gazed  in  every  direction  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
As  the  afternoon  was  now  far  cbdvanced,  she  decided  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  her  visit  until  the  folloMring  day.  Walking  across 
on  the  morrow,  she  remarked,  in  the  oourse  of  oonvecsation,  "  I 
saw  you  on  the  way  to  see  me  yesterday  ;  what  made  you  turn 
half -road  1 "  "  Me  coming  to  see  you !  "  exclaimed  her  friend. 
"  I  can  assure  you  I  wasna  tha(^  for  I  was  scarce  frae  my  ain 
fireside  the  hale  day."  Both  were  positive,  bowevei*,  and  it  was 
agreed  for  the  time  being  to  avoid  all  further  reference  to  the 

matter.     A  week  later  Mrs  G 's  neighbour  died,  and  her 

corpse  was  carried  to  the  churchyard  over  the  very  track  upon 
which  her  wraith  had'  been  seen  by  Mrs  O —  on  the  after- 
noon of  her  intended  call.  My  grainllather,  while  returning  one 
night  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  from  a  visit  be  had  been 
paying  his  son,  was  startled  to  see  a  figure  in  white  oome  out  of 
the  Gap's  Mill  loaning,  and  mount  ^he  dyke  by  the  roadside. 
Noiselessly  gliding  along  the  top  of  the  fence,  it  continued  to 
keep  pace  with  him  until  the  Pentoot  well  was  reached,  when  it 
mysteriously  disappeared.  My  grandfather  was  not  superstitiotis, 
yet  this  particular  encounter  he  never  could  altogether  explain 
away.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Gap's  Mill  and  Pentoot 
pens  referred  to  in  the  narrative  were  both  of  evil  reputation  as 
having  been  the  scenes  of  child  murder,  and  I  can  remember  how 
as  a  boy  "  each  particular  hair  stood  o'  end  "  as  occasion  took  »e 
near  the  haunted  spots.  There  is  oiften  a  ludicrous  side  to  these 
ghost  stories.  Take  the  following  example : — ^A  4sucoeeBful  pedlar 
named  Mungo  Clerk  having  departed  this  life,  hia  n^g^bofrrs 
agreed  that  as  he  appeared  to  have  no  near  relatives  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  his  money  was  **  to  ware  't  on  himsd'."  Mungo 
accordingly  had  **  a  gran'  funeral,"  tdiat  is  to  say,  **  |Henty  tae  oat 
and  mair  tae  drink,"  a^d  so  freely  was  tlie  whisky  partaken  of 
that  by  the- time  the  rite  of  burial  had  been  performed  all  were 
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saffering  more  or  lesa  from  the  effects  o£  their  potations,  while 
one  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  altogether.  Someone  suggested 
that  the  incapable  should  be  sent  home  in  the  hearse,  and  with- 
out more  ado  he  was  slipped  inside.  When  about  half  way  home 
tlie  drivOT,  who  by  drunken  inadvertence  had  been  told  nothing 
about  his  passenger,  was  startled  by  first  a  groan  and  then  a  yell. 
Mungo's  ghost  sure  enough,  thought  the  driver,  and  leaving 
horse  and  hearse  to  their  fate  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  never 
stopped  until  he  reached  his  native  clachan.  Our  Glencaim 
ghosts  appear  to  have  had  some  special  liking  for  pens  and 
bridgM,  for  Marwhim,  Aucbentrown,  Auchencheyne,  Blackstone* 
and  Kirkland  bridges  have  all  at  one  time  or  another  harboured 
their  i-espective  spectres.  Several  of  these  have  now  been  "  laid,'' 
however,  by  the  cudgel  of  the  wayfarer,  and  the  others  have 
quietly  disappeared  before  the  onward  march  of  mind.  With 
our  forefathers  prayers,  spells,  and  exorcisms  seem  to  have  been 
the  accepted  weapons  of  defence  against  hostile  spirits,  and 
recourse  was  usually  had  to  these  when  their  obstinacy  rendered 
interference  necessary.  The  ordeal  was  always  a  tr3ring  one, 
however,  and  called  for  the  utmost  circumspection  on  the  part  of 
the  exorcised,  rash  interference  having  not  infrequently  resulted 
in  the  would-be  "layer*'  of  the  ghost  finding  himself  ignominiously 
'*  laid.''  In  the  ceremony  of  ghost-laying  the  Bible  seems  to  have 
been  considered  an  indispensable  adjunct.  Birds  somehow 
occupy  a  much  more  important  place  in  popular  superstitions 
than  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  most  of  our  bird 
visitors  are  subjects  of  superstitious  favour.  Thus  it  is  a  popular 
belief  with  us  that  tlie  direction  from  which  the  cuckoo's  note  is 
first  heard  is  that  in  which  the  hearer  will  go  on  an  important 
and  successful  journey  before  the  year  is  out,  while  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  omen  ol  good  luck  when  a  swallow  comes  to  build  its 
nest  beneath  the  cottage  eaves.  We  have  a  curious  notion  in 
Qlencaam  that  the  barley  awn  chokes  the  cuckoo,  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  cuckoo's  note  is  never  heard  after  the  barley  becomes 
shot.  Superstition  has  not  wholly  despised  our  resident  birds, 
however,  and  there  are  few,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  wlio  will 
regret  that  her  protecting  mantle  has  been  thrown  around  the 
friendly  robin.  It  is  commonly  believed  with  us  that  when  a 
robin  oomee  fluttering  to  the  window  earlier  in  the  autumn  than 
usual  it  is  a  sign  that  the  approaching  winter  will  be  an  exoep- 
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tionally  severe  one.  The  belief  has  probably  nothing  but  its 
beauty  to  commend  it,  but  we  almost  think  it  deserves  to  live 
were  it  for  that  alone.  The  birds  generally  have  come  to  look 
upon  man  as  a  foe,  and  it  should  be  pleasing  to  find  that  one  at 
least  continues  to  trust  in  him  as  a  friend.  According  to  the  old 
jingle— 

The  robin  and  the  wren 

Are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen  ; 
If  ye  take  out  o'  their  nest 

Yell  never  thrive  aghin. 

Would  that  a  similar  notion  of  ill-luck  attended  the  persecution 
of  all  our  birds.  The  yellow-hammer,  less  fortunate  than  the 
robin,  is  the  subject  of  universal  reproach,  and  for  no  other 
reason  that  we  know  of  than  that  it  chances  to  wear  the  devil's 
livery  of  yellow.  The  song  of  the  yellow  hammer  is  monotonous 
in  the  extreme,  and  in  Glencaim  the  notes  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed have  been  interpreted  into  the  request  "  please  will  ye  gie 
me  a  wee  bit  bread  and  cheese  1"  the  e  in  the  final  syllable 
being  drawn  out  to  correspond  with  the  last  note  of  the  song. 
Among  quadrupeds  the  cat  has  long  been  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  a  circumstance  due  no  doubt  to  the  belief  that  this  was 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  witches  were  wont  to  masquerade. 
Great  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  position 
in  which  the  first  lamb  or  the  first  foal  was  seen,  for  should 
either  of  these  animals  be  discovered  **  lying,''  then  a  year  of 
sickness  was  signified,  but  if  seen  in  motion  then  health  and 
activity  were  supposed  to  be  assured  throughout  the  year.  That 
humble  little  animal  the  house-cricket,  or  *'charker,"  as  it  is 
locally  called,  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  the  superstitions 
which  attach  to  it,  and  there  are  few  people  "j^ho  would  knowingly 
kill  a  **  charker,"  as  its  companions  would  be  sure  to  eat  holes  in 
their  clothes.  "  Charkers  "  are  likewise  supposed  to  bring  luck 
to  a  house,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  they  are  occasionally 
captured  and  conveyed  to  the  home  in  the  hope  that  luck  will  be 
conveyed  there  with  them.  The  snail,  again,  is  esteemed  an 
invaluable  remedy  for  warts.  Here  is  the  recipe : — Procure  a 
black  snail  and  kill  it,  rub  the  wart  or  warts  with  it  once  a  day 
for  a  week,  and  carefully  preserve  the  snail  after  each  application. 
By  the  end  of  the  prescribed  period  the  wart  mtUI  become  dry 
and  crumble  away.     When  bees  swarm  they  are  "  rung  down  " 
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with  a  frying  pan  or  whatever  other  tinkling  instmment  may  be 
most  coi^venient,  a  coAtom  which,  as  an  old  writer  quaintly 
observes,  *'  may  be  of  good  use  to  let  the  neighbours  know  you 
bave  a  swarm  in  the  air,  but  of  very  little  purpose  to  the  re- 
claiming of  the  bees."  The  hare,  like  the  cat,  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  and  when  a  hare  crosses  the  path  of  a  wayfarer 
it  is  an  omen  of  impending  misfortune.  Toads,  again,  are  con- 
sidei'ed  '< pushionable  beasts;"  while  the  Common  Lizard  or 
**Ask"  is  supposed  to  be  addicted  to  jumping  down  people's 
throats.  As  a  crowning  absurdity,  we  have  the  belief  that  when 
horse  hairs  are  put  into  water  they  turn  into  eels. 

New-Year's  Day  in  Scotland,  although  fast  being  superseded 
by  Christmas  as  a  festival,  has  long  possessed  its  distinctiye  rites 
and  ceremonies.  In  Glencaim  our  boys  and  girls  still  go  through 
the  village  on  New- Year's  Eve  chanting  the  song — 

Hog-nog-nay,  troll-lol-lay, 

Gie'B  a  piece  of  pancake, 
An*  111  rin  away  ; 
I'll  naither  come  to  your  door 

To  heg  or  to  borrow, 
Bat  1*11  come  to  your  door 

To  sing  away  sorrow. 

Among  their  elders  the  practice  of  first-footing  is  engaged  in  with 
equal  spirit,  and  not  always,  we  fear,  with  equal  judgment,  for 
while  the  intention  may  be  friendly,  the  consequences  are  often 
such  as  all  true  friends  must  deplore.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century  children  were  not  unf  requently  allowed  to  join  in  these 
midnight  revels,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  the  demoralising 
effect  of  the  excesses  to  which  they  must  often  have  been  eye- 
witnesses. In  better  regulated  households  the  observance  took  a 
less  vicious  form,  each  child  being  pi-esented  with  a  *'  piece  "  and 
a  penny  "  for  luck  "  before  leaving  bed  on  New- Year's  morning. 
Another  peculiar  custom  associated  with  the  anniversary  of  the 
year  was  the  rivalry  among  village  maidens  to  get  the  <*  ream  " 
or  "  flower  of  the  well,"  the  maiden  who  reached  the  well  first 
being  supposed  to  get  the  best  husband. 

Twall  struck.     Twa  neebour  hizzies  raise. 

An*  liltin*,  gaed  a  sad  gate  ; 
"  The^ioer  o*  the  well  **  to  oar  house  gaes, 

An*  1*11  the  bonniest  lad  get. 
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No  ashes  or  sweepings  were  allowed  to  be  taken  out  on  New- 
Tear's  Day,  for  there  was  a  danger  of  taking  out  the  luck  for  th^ 
year  with  them.  To  meet  an  ill  body  on  the  morning  of  this 
particular  day  was  looked  upon  as  unfortunate,  but  to  meet  a 
"  gude  body  "  was  "  muckle  worth."  Flat-footed  people,  again, 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiarly  baneful  presence  at  this 
season,  and  all  such  were  carefully  avoided.  Another  curioos 
belief  was  that  work  commenced  in  the  old  year  should  upon  no 
account  be  lefc  unfinished  till  the  new,  else  its  resumption  would 
be  attended  by  disastrous  consequences. 

Leaving  the  New- Year  and  its  associations,  we  have  now  to 
glanct^  somewhat  hurriedly  at  a  variety  of  beliefs  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  referred  to  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  may  be 
considered  puerile  in  character,  but  they  at  least  serve  to  show 
how  the  ordinary  everyday  occurrences  of  life  may  be  trans- 
formed and  magnified  by  the  superstitious  imagination  until  they 
become  signs  and  omens  of  weighty  import.  Stones  are  occasion- 
ally found  fashioned  by  skill  or  accident  into  some  unusual  shape. 
These  the  credulous  invest  with  superstitious  importance  ;  and  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  stone,  with  the  impress  of  five  fingers  on 
its  surface,  which  the  devil  is  said  to  have  hurled  in  anger  at 
some  one  who  had  outwitted  him.  Pius,  although  insignificant 
to  look  at,  have  long  occupied  an  important  place  in  folk-lore. 
Thus  we  have  the  rhyme — 

See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up. 

All  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck. 

In  Glencairn  we  have  a  saying—  "  Every  tenth  step  find  either  a 
horse  hair  or  a  pin  " — which  may  also  be  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  of  luck.  Black  pins,  however,  are  most  unfortunate,  and 
woe  awaits  the  bride  in  whose  dress  a  black  pin  finds  a  place. 
Among  the  numerous  superstitions  connected  with  clothing  per- 
haps the  most  prevalent  is  that  the  clothes  of  the  dead  never 
wear  long.  It  is  another  wide-spread  belief  that  should  a  new 
dress  be  either  burned  or  torn  the  first  time  it  is  put  on  some 
misfortune  is  sure  to  befall  the  wearer  before  the  dress  is  worn 
out.  When  the  new  moon  is  seen,  the  apron  is  turned  to  ensure 
luck  throughout  the  month.  Money  is  sometimes  similarly 
treated  ;  and  it  is  always  considered  lucky  to  have  money  in  the 
pocket  when  the  new  moon  makes  its  a[)pearance.  Most  people 
are  familiar  with  the  notion  that  when  the  right  ear  tingles  some 
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person  is  speaking  well  of  one,  but  should  the  sensation  be  in 
the  left  ear  then  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  itching  of 
the  foot,  again,  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  person  ex- 
periencing it  will  shortly  walk  on  strange  ground;  while  an 
itching  palm  is  appropriately  associated  with  the  coming  of 
money.  When  anyone  happens  to  sneeze  he  is  asked,  "  Wha's 
kirn  hae  ye  been  at ) "  A  hiccough  is  also  looked  upon  as  an 
evidence  of  theft,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  specific 
character.  The  dock  leaf  is  still  popular  as  a  cure  for  nettle- 
sting,  and  children  continue  to  interrogate  the  feathery  seed 
heads  of  the  dandelion  as  to  the  time  of  day,  carefully  regulating, 
no  doubt,  the  force  of  the  respective  puffs  so  as  to  ensure  an 
approximately  correct  answer.  The  luck  of  a  sprig  of  four-leaved 
clover  is,  of  course,  proverbial ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally 
known  that  equal  importance  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the 
finding  of  a  Saint  John  nut,  or  a  nut  with  two  kernels.  There 
are  a  number  of  minor  superstitions  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  the  home,  which  we  may  here  briefly  summarise. 
A.  "  flichen  "  on  the  grate  or  the  tongs  falling  foretells  the  coming 
of  visitors.  The  kettle  "  sobbing  "  on  the  fire  is  an  intimation 
that  some  long-absent  friend  will  shortly  return.  If  the  kettle  is 
allowed  to  boil  longer  than  is  desii*able  it  is  said  '*to  boil  a'  the  lads 
away.''  A  speck  on  the  flame  of  a  candle  heralds  the  coming  of 
a  letter,  and  if  the  letter  is  already  on  the  way  the  speck  is 
expected  to  fall  when  the  candlestick  has  been  given  a  sharp  rap 
on  the  table.  Froth  forming  on  the  top  of  a  cup  of  tea  indicates 
riches,  while  the  grounds  at  the  bottom  reveal  the  secrets  of 
futurity. 


6th  March,  1891. 
Mr  Robert  Murray  in  the  Chair, 

New  Member, — Dr  Anstruther  Davidson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  formerly  of  Sanquhar,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member. 

Donations, — The  United  States  Geological  Survey  Report  for 
1887-8;  the  Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto, 
October,  1890;  Transactions  of  the  Banfl&hire  Field  Club,  1887-8  ; 
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and  27  numbers  of  the  journal  and  proceedings  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  presented  by  Mr  W.  D.  Robinson-Douglas,  Orcbardton. 

Communications, 

I.  Ifoles  on  the  Flora  of  Dum/riesshire,     By  Mr 
Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  Croydon. 

Directly  I  read  Mr  J.  T.  Johnstone's  paper  on  the  "  Flora  of 
Mo^t/'  I  remembered  some  papers  that  appeared  in  the 
"  Phytologist,"  and  on  referring  to  them,  I  found  that  some  of 
the  species  accredited  to  Mr  Sadler  had  been  before  reported, 
and  by  a  very  fair  botanist — Mr  W.  Stevens — who  resided  in 
Dumfries.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Mr  H.  C.  Watson,  and  in 
his  herbarium  are  several  plants  from  the  county,  and  on  the  old 
adage,  "  Honour  to  those  to  whom  honour  is  due,"  I  am  sure  Mr 
Johnstone  would  wish  to  see  that  given  to  Mr  Stevens.  Mr 
Stevens'  paper  appeared  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  "Phytologist"  (1848), 
p.p.  390-393  (the  old  series  edited  by  G.  Luxford).  I  will  give 
the  plants  where  it  seems  some  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
county  botany : — 

Svhidaria  Aqua/tica, — Loch  SkeWy  intermixed  with  LiUoreUa 
lo/custrisy  which  latter  is  by  far  more  abundant.  I  suppose  this 
would  mean  Loch  Skene  by  a  reference  later  on. 

Geranium  Sylvaticum, — A  variety  with  the  flowers  much 
smaller,  and  of  a  rose  colour,  occurs  in  a  plantation  by  the  side  of 
the  Edinbuigh  road  near  Carronbridge ;  it  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  in  <'  Bab.  Man."  (2d  ed.),  as  found  at  Dollar 
by  Dr  Greville,  and  which  the  author  supposes  to  be  the  var. 
fastiyiatum  of  Fries, 

Callitriche  Pedunculata  Psessilis, — Margin  of  Loch  Skew  at 
the  end  nearest  to  the  White  Coomba  (This  would  now  be  named 
C.  harmdata,) 

Peucedanum  Ostruthium, — At  the  foot  of  Carronbridge. 

Atriplenx  DeUoidea^  Fab, — Com  fields  about  Thomhill  and 
Drumlanrig. 

Arum  MacuUUvan,  L. — Drumlanrig  woods,  sparingly. 

Potam^ogeton  Lanceolatus. — ^Stagnant  pools  at  the  foot  of  the 
Morton  Hills;  ditch  near  Auchenbainzie  Loch.  This,  I  have 
little  doubt,  would  prove  to  be  P.  nitens  NoUe^  as  it  was  named 
at  the  date  of  Mr  Stevens'  paper  lamceolattis. 
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Carex  Atrata. — Rocky  clifb  on  tbe  top  of  a  liill  near  UartfelL 

Carex  rigida. — Summit  of  Hartfell,  over  a  space  of  more  than 
half-a-mila 

Carex  irrigua, — In  a  boggy  meadow  at  the  foot  oi  the  Morton 
Hills,  near  the  ruins  of  Morton  Castle. 

CeUrckch  Offidna/rum, — On  walls  about  Drumlanrig. 

WoocUia  Hvemtia,—  This  rare  and  handsome  little  fern  I  found 
in  considerable  abundance  on  very  steep,  crumbling  rocks  amongst 
the  hills  dividing  the  Counties  of  Dumfries  and  Peebles  in  July 
last  (1848) ;  it  is  growing  in  dense  tufts  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  very  luxuriant,  many  of  the  fronds  measuring  nearly 
six  inches  in  length.  At  page  452  Mr  Stevens  connects  "  Loch 
Skew  "  to  Loch  Skene.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Phytologist " 
(1844),  Mr  J.  Cruickshank  gives  a  list  of  fifty  one  species  of 
Jungermannice,  with  localities.  In  the  same  volume  (p.p.  416- 
419)  Mr  Peter  Gray  gives  a  "List  of  the  rarer  flowering  plants 
and  ferns  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries,  with  remarks  on  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  district,"  In  vol.  3,  pp.  254-258,  Mr  P. 
Gray  also  has  a  paper  on  "  Plants  occurring  near  Dumfries,"  but 
this  is  all  on  the  Kirkcudbright  side.  The  only  reference  to  Dum- 
fries is  a  dubious  Carex  found  "  in  the  wood  beside  lincluden." 
On  the  24th  of  January,  1860,  Mr  Thomas  Brisbane,  of  Dumfries, 
read  a  paper,  *'  Notes  on  the  Autumnal  Flora  of  Dumfries  and 
the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  communicated  to  the  Fleming 
Society  of  Natural  Science,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  by  Robert 
Brown,  F.R.P.S.,  Treasurer."  On  the  7th  of  February  in  the 
same  year,  Mr  John  Sadler,  secretary,  B.S.E.,  etc.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Excursion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Moffat "  before  the 
same  Society.  He  here  speaks  of  finding  Pyrola  eecunda  at  the 
"Beld  Craig  Linn."  In  the  "Phytologist"  for  1848,  Mr  P. 
Gray  records  finding  a  single  specimen  of  Pyrola  rotundifolia 
growing  with  or  near  to  P,  media  "  among  heath  towards  Hill- 
head."  This  is  Kirkcudbright,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  recorded  for  that  county.  I  have  jotted  down  these  notes,  as 
I  see  it  is  proposed  to  commence  a  "  Flora  of  Dumfries,"  and 
these  references  may  be  of  use  as  where  to  look  for  records  and 
information.  I  have  consulted  Mr  M* Andrew's  list  to  avoid 
giving  needless  repetitions.  Mr  Stevens'  paper  contains  the 
indication  of  three  species  additional  to  the  Dumfries,  even  as  at 
present  known — ue^  Subtdaria  aquaiica,  Callitriche  Jiamuiakt, 
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and  what  is  probably  Putavwgeton  nitens^  a  species  that  years  ago 
passed  as  the  P,  lanceokUits  Smith  in  Britain.  I  have  seen 
specimens  so  named  that  are  unquestionably  nitens.  Search 
should  be  made  for  these  this  season  ;  the  first  is  very  likely  to 
occur,  and  additional  counties  are  recorded  for  it  nearly  every 
year.  Last  year  I  received  it  from  the  Shetland  Isles  and  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  and  it  has  occurred  in  Kirkcudbright. 

II.  Some  of  the  Military  Preparations  in  Dumfriesshire  during 

the  last  vxir  with  France, 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Weie,  M.A. 

In  February,  1793,  the  French  Republic  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain.  With  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  about  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  a  shorter  interval 
after  Bonaparte's  retreat  to  Elba,  this  war  lasted  till  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  in  1815  caused  the  final  overthrow  of  the  greiit 
soldier  who  for  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe.  During 
these  21  years  our  nation  had  to  make  great  naval  and  military 
preparations  not  only  for  foreign,  but  for  home  service.  The 
fear  of  invasion  from  France  was  never  altogether  absent,  and 
there  were  times  when  the  people  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the 
arrival  of  a  French  fleet,  and  the  landing  of  a  French  army  on 
some  part  of  the  coast.  During  this  period  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  thoroughly  roused,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
every  preparation  was  made  to  resist  an  invading  army.  My 
object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  part  which  the 
people  of  Dumfriesshire  played  in  making  preparation  for  the 
defence  of  the  County. 

When  war  was  declared  the  Government  had  to  be  prepared 
to  resist  not  only  invasion  from  abroad,  but  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  dissatisfaction  caused  by  some  who  were  imbued  with  the 
piinciples  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution.  Accordingly 
the  earliest  measures  taken  for  military  preparations  were 
designed  to  resist  both  foes.  In  July,  1793,  the  ministers  of 
Dumfries  read  in  both  parish  churches  this  declaration,  and 
intimated  that  all  would  have  an  opportunity  of  signing  it : — 
"  We  whose  names  are  here  subscribed  do  most  solemnly  declare 
that  we  are  firmly  attached  to  the  present  happy  Constitution  as 
^tablished  in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  that  we  detest  all 
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the  principles  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  disseminated  by 
wicked  and  designing  men  tending  to  destroy  all  government  and 
introduce  anarchy  and  confusion;  that  we  will  assist  Government 
in  repelling  all  foreign  invaders,  and  will  assist  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate when  called  upon  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  all 
riots  or  tumults  that  may  arise  in  the  County  of  Dumfries.*'  The 
same  declaration  was  doubtless  read  in  the  other  parish  churches 
of  Dumfriesshire ;  but  it  would  appear  that  at  first  it  had  not 
the  desired  effect.  In  the  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  of  12th 
September,  1793,  it  is  said  that  designing  persons  had  spread  a 
report  that  the  proposed  enrolment  of  Volunteers  was  a  plan  to 
kidnap  men  into  the  regular  service  without  the  payment  of  a 
bounty,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  to  discard  these 
unfounded  rumours  and  show  themselves  willing  as  loyal  citizens 
to  aid  the  Govemn^ent. 

The  first  military  force  raised  was  the  Dumfriesshire  Fencible 
Cavalry.  On  the  23rd  April,  1794,  the  proprietors  of  Dumfries- 
shire agreed  to  raise  two  troops  of  Fencible  Cavalry,  to  be  main- 
tained partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  Government.  In  the 
Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  of  various  dates  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  meeting  there  is  this  advertisement: — "Wanted,  for  the 
Dumfriesshire  Fencible  Cavalry,  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  horses.  Those  who  are  willing  to  contract  for  any 
number  of  these  may  apply  to  David  Staig,  provost,  who  will 
show  a  pattern  horse.  The  horses  are  to  be  from  14j^  hands  to 
15  hands  4  inches.  From  five  years  complete  to  seven  years  off 
— dark  bays,  browns,  blacks,  or  chesnuts."  In  1795  both  troops 
were  augmented  to  consist  of  4  sergeants,  4  corporals,  and  71 
privates.  Michael  Stewart  Maxwell,  yr.  of  Springkell,  com- 
manded one  troop,  and  was  Major-Commandant.  The  other 
troop  was  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Grierson.  These  tioops 
were  stationed  for  a  time  in  Dumfries  and  afterwards  in  York- 
shire, and  subsequently  served  in  Ireland  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  They  were  reduced  in  1800,  when  the  Commanding 
Officer  received  a  letter  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
expressing  approbation  of  their  services.  The  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  at  a  meeting  held  on  20th  December,  1800,  recorded 
their  thanks  to  Colonel  Maxwell,  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  of  the  Dumfries  Fencible  Cavalry  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  to  the  County  during  the  period  of  its 
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senrice,  and  particularly  for  the  gallantry  shown  in  the  snppr 
sdon  of  the  late  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  very  spiriterl 
offer  made  by  the  regiment  to  extend  their  service  to  any  part  of 
the  world  where  His  Majesty  may  choose  to  send  them. 

On  the  13th  December,  1794,  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders. 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  landowners  of  the  County  was  held  to 
consider  what  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  County.  It 
was  called  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  deputies,  to  i^hom 
belonged  the  duty  of  superintending  pi*eparations  of  this  kind. 
It  was  attended  by  79  gentlemen,  of  whose  descendants,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  only  14  now  hold  property  in  this  County. 
Apologies  for  absence  were  sent  by  20  gentlemen,  of  whose 
descendants  there  are  now  6  in  this  County. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  called  on  to  preside. 
The  resolutions  proposed  were  as  follows : — 

1.  That,  in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  is  highly  expedient  and 
proper  for  as  to  come  forward  and  avow  onr  lojralty  and  attachment  to  the 
person  and  Government  of  His  Majesty,  our  abhorrence  of  all  attempts  to 
disturb  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and  our  firm  determination  to 
support  its  law  and  constitution,  as  the  sources  of  that  genuine  liberty  and 
unexampled  prosperity  which  all  ranks  of  the  people  in  it  have  so  long 
enjoyed. 

2.  That  we  will  cheerfully  unite  in  supporting  the  Civil  Magistrate,  and 
in  making  every  loyal  and  constitutional  exertion  to  suppress  internal 
tumult  or  sedition,  and  to  repel  the  invasion  of  our  foreign  enemies. 

3.  And  that,  for  the  promotion  and  accomplishment  of  these  important 
purposes,  we  will  heartily  co-operate  with  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the 
County  and  his  deputies  in  whatever  measure  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

A  Committee  of  ten  were  afterwards  appointed  to  assist  the 
Deputy-Lieutenants. 

Early  in  1795  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  raised  a  Volunteer 
corps.  We  transcribe  below  the  piincipal  portion  of  a  curious 
dociunent : — 

Offer  of  Serviccy  by  certain  Loyal  Inhabitants  qf  the  Tcvm  of  Dwn^friet, 
and  RuleSf  RegvlcUiona,  and  Bye-Laws  framed  for  their  Oovernment  in 
a  Military  Capacity. 
We  the  subscribers,  all  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  and  neighbourhood  of 
Dumfries,  within  the  county  of  Dumfries,  do  hereby  declare  our  sincere 
attachment  to  the  person  and  government  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third  ;  our  respect  for  the  happy  constitution  of  Great  Britain ;  and  our 
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firm  resolution,  on  every  occasion,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of 
ourselves  and  our  fellow  subjects  from  every  attempt  of  the  ambitious  and 
turbulent  who  threaten  to  overturn  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  who,  by 
anarchy,  sedition,  and  bloodsbeil  may  endeavour  to  destroy  the  sacred 
bonds  of  society  ;  and,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  only  way  we  can 
obtain  a  speedy  and  honourable  peace  is  by  Government  vigorously 
carrying  on  the  present  war,  humbly  submit  the  following  proposals  to  His 
Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  forming  ourselves  into  a  volunteer  corps,  in 
order  to  support  the  internal  peace  and  good  order  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
to  give  energy  to  the  measures  of  Government,  to  wit. 

I.  That  we  shall  form  ourselves  into  a  corps,  consisting  of  two  companies 
of  infantry,  not  exceeding  fifty  men  each,  including  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  to  serve  under  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Dnmfriesi  or  his  Deputy  for  this  district,  during  the  present 
war,  without  pay,  and  find  our  own  clothing. 

IL  That  each  person  enrolling  himself  into  the  said  corps  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  or  his  Deputy,  and  shall 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

m.  That  each  company  shall  have  a  captain  and  two  subalterns,  and 
the  whole  commanded  by  a  Major-Commandant. 

IV.  That  the  officers  shall  have  temporary  rank  from  the  King. 

V.  That  the  corps  shall  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  officers,  who  are 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  or  his  Deputy. 

VL  That  the  corps  shall  not  be  obliged  to  march  more  than  five  miles 
from  the  town  of  Dumfries. 

Vn.  That  Government  shall  furnish  arms,  accoutrements,  pikes,  and 
drams,  and  pay  one  fifer,  one  drummer,  and  one  drill  sergeant  for  each 
company  ;  and  the  corps  shall  return  their  arms  and  accoutrements  when 
demanded. 

VnL  That  the  members  of  the  said  corps  engage  to  serve  as  aforesaid 
only  when  within  the  burgh  or  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries,  and  called  on 
in  aid  of  a  civil  magistrate,  for  the  preventing  or  suppressing  of  riot, 
tumult,  or  disorder. 

IX.  That  the  corps  shall  choose  the  commissioned  officers  as  aforesaid 
by  ballot ;  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  by  their  respective  companies. 

X.  That  the  corps  shall  turn  out  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  as  often 
as  may  appear  necessary  to  the  commanding  officer  ;  and  shall,  when  drawn 
up  under  arms,  observe  the  most  profound  silence,  pay  all  due  respect  to 
their  officers,  and  implicitly  obey  orders  without  reply. 

XI.  That  all  persons  wishing  admission  into  this  corps  shall  make 
application  to  the  secretary,  who  shall  mention  such  application  before  the 
committee  of  management,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  have  power  to  admit ; 
and  upon  any  oflfence  or  impropriety  of  conduct  committed  by  any  of  the 
members  of  this  association,  and  a  complaint  thereof  made  to  the  said 
committee,  and  a  proof  of  such  offence  or  impropriety  brought,  the  said 
majority  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  pass  censure,  or  even  to  expel  from 
the  corps. 

12 
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XII.  That  the  corps  request  to  be  allowed  to  assume  the  name  of  *'  The 
Royal  Dumfries  Volunteers  ;  '*  and,  for  their  uniform,  to  wear  a  blue  coat 
half  lapelled  with  red  cape  and  cuffs,  and  gilt  buttons,  with  the  letters 
R.I).V.  engraved  on  them  ;  a  plain,  white  Cassimere  vest,  with  small  gilt 
buttons ;  white  trousers,  made  of  Russia  tweeling,  tied  at  the  ankle ; 
white  stockings  ;  a  black  velvet  stock  ;  hair  to  be  worn  short,  or  turned  up 
behind ;  a  round  hat  turned  up  on  the  left  side,  with  a  gilt  button,  a 
cockade,  and  a  black  feather  ;  their  shoes  to  be  tied  with  a  black  ribbon  ; 
and  the  only  distinction  between  the  officers  and  privates,  in  point  of 
dress,  is  that  the  Major  Commandant  and  two  Captains  are  to  wear  each 
two  epaulets,  and  the  other  commissioned  officers  one. 

Among  those  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Royal  Dumfries 
Volunteers  was  Robert  Burns.  The  poet  did  service  by  the  pen 
as  well  as  the  sword,  and  the  well-known  poem,  "  Doth  Haughty 
Gaul,"  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  loyal  inhabitants.  On  the 
21st  April,  1795,  the  letter  was  received  accepting  their  offer, 
and  the  Volunteers  were  afterwards  duly  enrolled.  The  officers 
were  A.  S.  De  Peyster,  Major-Commandant ;  John  Hamilton  and 
John  Ferguson,  Captains ;  David  Newall  and  Wellwood  Max- 
well, Lients. ;  Francis  Shortt  and  Thomas  White,  Second  Lieuts. 
On  the  King's  birthday  following,  June  4th,  colours  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Volunteers  in  Queensberry  Square  by  Mrs  De 
Peyster,  wife  of  the  Colonel,  who  was  attended  by  eighteen 
ladies.  Dr  Burnside  consecrated  the  colours.  Mrs  De  Peyster 
when  presenting  the  colours,  said  : — "  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that 
our  device  is  St.  Michael,  the  tutelary  Saint  of  the  town,  and  as 
that  Saint  is  here  portrayed  trampling  the  serpent  under  his  foot, 
so  the  R.D.V.  will,  in  support  of  the  civil  power,  trample  on  all 
who  shall  offer  to  disturb  the  pe^ce  and  good  order  of  this  town 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  sliall  dare  to  raise  their  hands  against 
the  King  and  constitution."  Colonel  De  Peyster  and  Dr  Bum- 
side  both  made  speeches.  The  Grant  Regiment  of  Fencibles, 
which  were  then  quartered  in  Dumfries,  were  present  at  the 
ceremony.  The  Volunteers  afterwards  dined  together  in  the 
King's  Arms,  and  at  six  o'clock  they  went  with  the  Magistracy 
to  the  Court-house  to  drink  the  King's  health.  What  was  thus 
done  in  Dumfries  was  probably  done  in  other  parts  of  Dumfries- 
shire, but  of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record.  In 
1797  tlie  Government  appear  to  have  been  seriously  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  of  an  invasion,  and  early  that  year  a  communication 
was  made  to  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  of  Dumfriesshire  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  asking  them  to  suggest  what  measures  shoul4 
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be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  County.     A  letter  was  also  sent 
from   the  Home  Secretary  asking  them  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  live  and  dead  stock  in  the  parishes  within  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  to  consider  the  methods  by  which  such  could 
be  removed  inland  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.     The  Deputy- 
lieutenants,  in  reply,  wrote   to  the   Duke  of  Queensberry  in 
regard  to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  stated 
that,  "  with  great  submission,   we  beg  here  to  state  it  as  our 
opinion  to  your  grace  that  we  think  such  a  measure  at  present 
unnecessary,  because   from   the   situation  of   the  Firth  on  the 
Border  of  this  country  the  navigation  is  so  very  difficult  and  the 
water  so  shallow  that  no  vessels  of  force  or  any  considerable 
burden  can  possibly  approach  this  county.     In   the  next  place, 
we  are  really  appi'ehensive  that  taking  such  an  account  would  be 
productive  of  dangerous  consequences,  and  we  are  unwilling  to 
increase  the  alarm  which  has  already  been  given  to  credit  and 
paper  currency,  but  should  the  measure  directed  by  the  Duke 
of   Portland   afterwards  seem   necessary,  it   shall   be  instantly 
carried  into  effect."     The  Deputy- Lieutenants  further  stated  that 
in  their  opinion  the  best  method  of  defence  would  be  the  raising 
of  volunteer  corps  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  one  adopted  in  the 
Lothians  and  other  counties,  and  in  order  to  carry  this  proposal 
into  effect  they  suggested  a  great  County  meeting.     A  meeting 
of  this  kind  was  held  on  March  4tli,  1797,  and  was  attended  by 
85  gentlemen,  of  whom   16  are  still  represented  in  the  list  of 
Dumfriesshire    landowners.      The    meeting    proposed    that    all 
between  15  and  60  years  of  age  should  be  enrolled,  clothed,  and 
trained  to  arms  under  the  authority  and  terms  of  the  Volunteer 
Act.     They  also  desired  to  express  their  confidence  in  the  credit 
of  the  banks,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  known  that  they  were 
willing   to  receive  in  payment  the  notes  of  the  banks.     1000 
copies  of    the    resolutions    of    the   meeting,    with   declarations 
appended  as  to  the  terms  of  service,  and   1000  copies  of  a  certifi- 
cate to  be  given  to  the  volunteers,  were  afterwards  printed,  and 
parcels  of  these  were  sent  to  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  who  had 
charge  of  the  nine  districts  into  which   the  County  had  been 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  military  administration  by  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenants. 

These  preparations  for  a  further  enrolment  of  volunteers  appear 
to  have  been  interrupted  or  abandoned  by  the  necessity  of  carry- 
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iug  into  effect  an  Act  which  the  Government  passed  in  July  of 
the  same  year  for  raising  by  ballot  6000  militia  in  Scotland. 
This  Act  provided  that  this  force  should  be  raised  in  quotas  from 
the  different  counties,  and  that  these  should  be  provided  by  a 
ballot  taken  in  every  parish  from  the  lists  of  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  23.  Those  exempted  were  those  serving  in  the 
regular  army  or  on  half-pay,  professors,  clergymen,  schoolmasters^ 
articled  clerks,  apprentices,  sailors,  and  all  who  had  two  children 
bom  in  wedlock  The  number  liable  to  serve  in  Dumfriesshire 
was  1094,  and  the  number  called  on  to  serve,  was  247.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  Militia  Act  waa  everywhere  unpopular.  The 
people  said  that  20,000  Volunteers  had  been  raised,  and  large 
sums  given  in  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  it  was  insinuated  that 
the  limitation  in  regard  to  being  called  to  serve  only  in  Scotland 
would  be  departed  from  when  the  force  was  embodied.  In 
Dumfriesshire  the  dissatisfaction  was  great  On  the  27th  Aug., 
1797,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary  from 
Langholm  : — 

I  came  here  on  Friday,  the  18th»  hoping  to  have  some  repose  after  many 
months'  attention  to  my  duty  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  When  I  left  Dalkeith  I  had  no  idea  the  execution  of  the  Mili'ia 
Act  would  cause  any  disturbance  in  our  county.  If  I  could  have  foreseen 
it,  I  would  have  remained  at  my  post.  On  Sunday,  the  20th,  I  was 
informed  that  some  persons  had  pulled  down  the  lists  from  the  church 
doors  in  the  parish  of  Canoubie,  and  that  the  parish  registers  were  to  be 
burned  the  next  day.  I  immediately  on  Monday  got  together  about  thirty 
of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  School-house  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  any  further  violence.  I  was  informed  that  about  300  young  men 
had,  on  the  night  of  Sunday  or  early  on  Monday,  taken  by  force  the  books 
from  the  schoolmaster's  house.  I  said  everything  I  could  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  At  the  same  time,  I  told  them  I  was 
resolved  to  bring  to  justice  the  rioters.  Those  present  were  certainly  not 
concerned,  being  mostly  heads  of  families,  and  well  known  to  me.  Every- 
thing has  been  quiet  there  since.  But  in  Annandale  the  mob  has  been 
most  outrageous,  insulted  Deputy-Lieutenants,  drove  them  from  their 
meetings,  exacted  oaths  and  promises  that  they  will  not  proceed  further  in 
this  business— in  short,  they  have  been  guilty  of  open  rebellion.  The  con- 
stables dare  not  appear,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  dare  not  show 
their  faces  in  the  towns  and  villages.  God  knows  how  this  will  end. 
Thank  God  all  my  tenants  are  quiet,  well -affected  people,  and  attached  to 
my  family.  I  have  this  moment  received  an  express  from  the  Advocate 
wishing  I  would  come  to  Edinburgh  immediately.  I  shall  therefore  go  to 
Fleurs  on  my  way  to  know  how  matters  stand  in  that  county.  Rutherford 
has  been  almost  killed  ;  Mark  Pringle  and  the  other  Depnties  driven  out 
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of  the  town  of  Selkirk  by  a  mob  from  GraUshielii  aud  Melrose,  aud  tome 
country  people,  with  some  of  the  people  of  the  place.  You  will  have 
heard  what  has  been  going  on  in  other  places  better  than  I  can  inform  yon. 
I  have  been  too  much  taken  up  with  what  has  passed  in  this  neighbourhood 
to  attend  to  the  reports  from  other  quarters.  Are  such  people  to  be  trusted 
with  arms  after  what  has  passed  ?  That  is  for  Government  to  determine. 
Elxamples,  however,  must  be  made  of  those  who  have  so  openly  and  out- 
rageously broken  the  law  of  the  country,  insulted  and  ill-used  magistrates 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  set  at  defiance  all  authority.  I  leave 
the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  daughters  in  the  hands  of  my  tenants. 
Where  can  they  be  better  ;  certainly  not  further  north  ;  perhaps  further 
south  would  be  better  at  this  moment.  They  can  from  this  place  soon 
pass  over  the  Borders. 

In  a  letter  written  five  days  later  the  Duke  says — 

I  have  left  the  Duchess  and  family  at  Langholm  in  the  safe  custody  of 
my  tenants,  who  swear  they  will  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  rather 
than  that  she  or  the  family  should  receive  insult  or  injury  during  their 
residence  among  them.  This  was  communicated  to  the  Duchess  upon  my 
leaving  Langholm. 

On  the  25th  Angnst  there  was  a  riot  in  Dumfries,  and  the 
windows  of  the  School-house  broken.  On  the  1st  September  Mr 
David  Staig,  D.L.,  then  Provost  of  Dumfries,  wrote  a  letter  from 
Dumfries  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  Lieutenant  of  Dum- 
friesshire, which  was  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Home  Secretary : — 

The  opposition  to  the  Militia  Bill  seems  general  throughout  Scotland, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  not  a 
Depiity-Lieutenant  that  has  not  been  threatened  with  instant  destruction. 
Sir  Wm.  Maxwell,  Colonel  Dirom,  and  Mr  Graham  of  Mossknowe 
(Deputies)  had  a  meeting  the  other  day  in  their  districts,  and  were  most 
grossly  insulted  by  an  enraged  mob,  and  before  they  were  allowed  to 
depart  were  forced  to  sign  an  obligation  on  stamped  paper  that  they  would 
proceed  no  further  with  their  business.  Sir  Robert  Grierson  and  Mr 
Dalziell  of  Glenffi,  Deputies,  were  forced  to  write  similar  obligations  to 
save  their  lives  and  property.  Mr  Greig,  a  Deputy- Lieutenant  at  Moffat, 
was  deforced,  and  his  papers  taken  from  him  ;  but  being  supported  by  a 
party  of  dragoons  in  another  parish  yesterday,  an  attack  was  made  upon 
them  by  a  riotous  mob,  and  a  good  deal  of  blood  was  shed,  but  I  have  not 
heard  that  any  lives  were  lost. 

These  disturbances  caused  delay  in  carr3dng  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Militia  Act,  and  a  new  Act  had  to  be  passed  extending  the 
time  when  the  ballot  was  to  take  place.  On  the  4th  May,  1798, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy,  presided  over  by  the 
Earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  attended  by   14  Deputy-Lieutenants,  of 
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whom  6  are  still  represented  by  their  descendaiits  among  the 
landlords  of  Dumfries,  the  date  of  the  ballot  was  fixed  for  the  13 
districts  of  the  County,  and  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  of  each 
district  were  directed  to  superintend  the  same.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  should  be  recommended  to 
join  one  or  other  of  the  Yeomanry  troops  to  be  established  in  ihe 
County,  and  each  Deputy-Lieutenant  was  enjoined  to  establish,  if 
possible,  at  least  one  Volunteer  Company  in  his  district.  The 
Dumfries  Militia  were  embodied  in  June,  1 798,  and  along  with 
the  Militia  of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh,  Kirkcudbright,  and 
Wigtown  they  formed  what  was  known  as  the  Dumfries  Regiment 
of  Militia,  or  No.  4  of  the  Militia  of  North  Britain,  and  they 
remained  embodied  till  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The 
minutes  of  the  Courts  of  Lieutenancy  contain  a  complete  list  of 
the  247  men  who  were  balloted  to  serve,  with  the  parishes  to 
which  they  belonged. 

In  most  cases  the  men  either  provided  substitutes  or  paid  the 
penalty  of  £10,  which  was  used  by  the  commanding  officer  to 
provide  bounties  for  men  to  supply  vacancies.  In  1799  a  new 
Act  was  passed  which  required  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  the  men  in  every  parish  between  the  age  of  19  and 
30.  After  much  trouble  and  the  hearing  of  many  appeals  this 
list  was  made  up.  It  extends  over  100  pages  of  the  minute  book 
of  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy,  and  contains  the  names  of  2424 
men,  all  arranged  according  to  their  parishes.  In  1798  subscrip- 
tions were  sent  from  the  inhabitants  to  aid  the  Government  in 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  town  and  parish 
of  Dumfries  gave  £1622  19s  lOd  ;  Kirkmahoe,  X119  Is  6d  ; 
Holywood,  £185  17s;  Lochmaben,  £20  17s  lOd ;  Glencairn, 
£101  12s;  and  Moffat,  £24  6s.  The  subscription  lists  show  that 
these  sums  were  subscribed  by  all  ranks  of  the  people. 

After  long  negotiations  in  March,  1802,  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
was  signed.  In  April  of  the  same  year  the  Dumfriesshire  Militia 
were  disembodied,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Volunteer 
corps  also  ceased  to  exist.  The  conduct  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
soon  made  it  plain  that  this  peace  could  not  long  be  maintained, 
and  in  May,  1803,  preparations  at  the  French  naval  ports 
hastened  a  declaration  of  war.  During  that  year  and  the  following 
year  an  invasion  by  Napoleon  seemed  imminent,  and  preparations 
for  resistance  were  carried  on  with  great  activity.     It  is  said  that 
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at  this  period  300,000  Volunteers  were  enrolled.  We  can 
show  that  Dumfriesshire  was  not  lukewarm  in  the  cause. 
After  war  was  again  declared,  military  preparations  were  made 
under  new  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  Militia  Ballot  was  made  to 
embrace  men  between  18  and  45,  and  of  those  liable  to  serve  there 
were  reported  to  be  in  Dumfriesshire  5597.  The  quota  balloted 
for  was  284.  The  men  were  assembled  on  April  5th,  1803. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  any  dis- 
content similar  to  that  which  existed  at  the  embodiment  of  the 
Militia  in  1797.  In  nearly  every  case  the  men  actually  enrolled 
were  substitutes.  The  penalty  for  not  serving  or  not  procuring 
a  substitute  was  £10,  but  a  little  later  (26th  May)  in  the  same 
year  it  was  raised  to  J&15.  On  the  15th  July,  1803,  there  was 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy,  when  such  resolu- 
tions were  passed  as  became  what  is  termed  in  the  minute  *'  a 
crisis  when  the  empire  is  threatened  with  destruction,  its 
existence  as  a  State  menaced  with  annihilation,  and  its  in- 
habitants at  large  held  out  as  objects  of  general  pillage  and 
confiscation."  It  was  agreed  that  the  whole  inhabitants  between 
fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  any  healthy  men  who  were 
above  that  age,  should  be  invited  to  meet  the  Deputy- 
Lieutenants  of  the  districts  in  their  respective  parish  churches, 
and  should  be  asked  in  what  manner  it  is  their  intention  to  act 
should  their  country  be  invaded — whether  (1)  by  engaging  to 
assemble  in  arms  either  mounted  or  on  foot  in  the  event  of 
invasion ;'  (2)  by  engaging  to  serve  as  pioneers  ;  (3)  by  engaging 
to  serve  in  the  removal  of  live  stock  ;  (4)  by  engaging  to  provide 
carts,  horses,  and  drivers  for  the  removal  of  dead  stock  or  the 
transport  of  military  stores,  provisions,  or  troops ;  (5)  by  en- 
gaging to  furnish  Government  for  its  armies  with  flour  and 
bread.  It  was  also  agreed  to  intimate  to  the  inhabitants  that  in 
the  event  of  its  being  necessary  all  live  stock  were  to  be  driven 
inland — live  stock  in  the  maritime  parishes  and  towns  of  Annan- 
dale  and  Eskdale  to  the  upper  districts  of  Eskdale  and  those 
adjoining  in  Selkirk  ;  and  the  live  stock  from  the  maritime  and 
town  parishes  of  Nithsdale  to  the  districts  connected  with  the 
source  of  the  Cairn,  as  well  within  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright as  in  the  County  of  Dumfries. 

Among  other  resolutions  the  meeting  resolved  '*  that  the  in- 
habitants be  informed  that  however  formidable  and  numerous 
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the  forces  by  flea  and  land  may  be  by  which  the  First  Consul  of 
France  now  intends  to  invade  our  island,  that  nevertheless  his 
forces  by  sea  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  formidable  as  those 
which  on  so  many  occasions  during  the  late  war  were  beaten  and 
destroyed  by  the  fleets  of  Britain  ;  that  his  land  forces  are  no 
other  than  such  as,  although  superior  in  number,  our  countrymen 
so  recently  encountered  and  subdued  on  the  plains  of  Egypt; 
and  that  this  same  First  Consul  of  France  is  no  other  than  that 
(>enei*al  Bonaparte  who  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  so  long 
besieged  in  vain  a  handful  of  British  troops  shut  up  within  the 
mud  walls  of  Acre,  from  before  which  weak  and  unfinished  post 
he  at  length  retired  defeated,  disgraced,  and  covered  with  infamy. 
That  the  people  be  desired  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  that 
history  affords  no  example  where  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
united  and  faithful  to  each  other  were  ever  conquered  by  a 
foreign  enemy."  One  response  to  this  was  the  following  letter 
from  Mr  Gibson,  of  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  Dumfries,  which 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  resources  of  that  posting  establishment  in 
July,  1803  :— 

I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  at  this  momentous  period  to  contribute  my 
sum  for  my  King  and  country.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  for  conveying  stock  and 
property  of  any  kind  17  horses,  5  chaises,  3  carts,  and  drivers  for  the 
same. 

The  parish  of  Ruth^well  promised  to  furnish  ninety  volunteers, 
seventy  carts  and  horses,  and  fifty  drivers.  The  manager  of  the 
mines  at  Wanlockhead  wrote  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  as  follows — 

Wanlockhead,  Ist  August,  1803. 
My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  signed  list  of  110  miners, 
their  two  overseers,  and  myself,  as  manager  of  the  Wanlockhead  mines, 
who  offer  their  services  as  a  corps  of  Volunteer  Pioneers,  providing  our- 
selves with  pioneering  and  entrenching  tools,  and  be  ready  to  march,  in  case 
of  invasion,  with  ten  days*  provisions.  I  have  also  to  enclose  a  return  of 
pioneering  tools  fit  for  service.  The  Mining  Company  of  Wanlockhead 
authorises  me  to  offer  for  the  general  service  of  the  country  whatever  gun- 
powder they  may  have  in  store  for  blasting  the  mines,  which  on  an  average 
will  be  about  800  lbs.  weight,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  musket 
balls,  on  being  provided  with  Government  patent  moulds  for  casting  them. 
The  miners  are  ready  to  be  trained  to  whatever  exercise  is  thought 
necessary — the  only  difficulty  is  to  find  a  tolerably  flat  piece  of  ground 
within  six  miles  of  the  mines  proper  bo  exercise  even  a  company  of  fifty 
men.  But  that  a  company  of  pioneers  (which  as  miners  we  are  well 
adapted  to),  should  be  able  to  march  without  confusion,  this  may  be 
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thought  aU  that  ia  necessary.  Wanlockhead  is  on  the  height  of  the 
County,  between  the  east  and  the  west  coast,  47  miles  south-west  of  Edin 
burgh,  and  about  30  miles  north-east  of  Dumfries.  — I  have  the  honour  to 
remain,  my  lord,  your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  Laino. 

The  most  memorable  response  to  this  appeal  was  a  letter  from 
Mr  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Lieutenancy  held  on  the  24th  August,  1803. 

Dalswinton,  24th  August,  1803. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  expended  in  a  long  series  of  hazardous  experiments 
ten  thousand  guineas  with  a  view  to  benefit  mankind,  I  am  now  perhaps 
not  so  rich  as  I  was,  but  I  am  more  careful  of  what  I  have,  and  am  a  great 
economist.  As  such,  I  wish  to  insure  my  property,  my  share  in  the 
British  Constitution,  my  family,  myself,  and  my  religion  against  the 
French  invasion.  As  a  premium,  I  offer  to  clothe  and  arm  with  pikes  100 
men,  to  be  raised  in  this  and  any  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  three  light  brass  field  pieces  ready  for  service.  This 
way  of  arming  I  consider  as  superior  for  infantry  either  for  attack  or 
defence  to  that  now  in  use  ;  but  as  to  this  Oovemment  must  determine.  I 
am  too  old  and  infirm  to  march  with  these  men,  but  I  will  desire  my  eldest 
son  to  do  so.  He  was  ten  years  a  soldier  in  the  foot  and  horse  service. 
In  case  of  an  invasion,  I  will  be  ready  to  furnish  when  requested  26  horses, 
16  carts,  and  16  drivers,  and  Government  may  command  all  my  crops  of 
hay,  straw,  and  grain,  which  I  estimate  at  16,700  stones  of  hay,  1400 
bushels  of  peas,  3000  bushels  of  oats,  and  3080  bushels  of  barley.  You  will 
please  to  transmit  my  offer  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County.  If  the 
French  are  rash  enough  to  land  on  our  shores,  they  will  find  to  their  cost 
that  riches  acquired  by  useful  and  honourable  means  have  not  the  effect  to 
enervate  a  people.  On  the  contrary,  riches  so  obtained  are  a  sure  proof  of 
a  happy  constitution  and  a  mild  government,  to  which  all  wise,  good  men 
must  necessarily  be  attached.— I  am,  ever  yours,  &c., 

P.  MnjiER. 
To  David  Staig,  Esq., 

Deputy- Lieutenant,  Dumfries. 

On  the  31st  August,  the  Deputy-Lieutenant  proposed  a  scheme 
for  a  ballot  of  213  men,  being  the  quota  of  the  Army  of  Reserve 
falling  on  the  County  of  Dumfries.  The  total  number  liable  to 
s^rve  was  stated  to  be  4803.  The  penalty  for  failure  to  appear 
in  this  levy  was  ^20.  In  every  case  either  a  substitute  was 
found,  or  the  money  was  paid.  On  the  23rd  November,  1803,  the 
condition  of  this  quota  was  reported  as  follows : — With  the  26th 
Regiment,  104 ;  with  the  5th  Battalion  of  Reserve,  30  ;  with 
Captain  Douglas  ab  Dumfries,  3 ;  volunteered  for  general  service, 
7;  number  still  required  to  complete  complement,  69 — total,  213, 
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In  the  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  of  various  dates  about  this 
period  there  are  records  of  enthusiastic  meetings  in  the  different 
parishes,  at  which  the  inhabitants  cheerfully  offered  to  act  as 
Volunteers.  On  the  21st  September,  1803,  it  was  reported  at 
the  meeting  of  Deputy-lieutenants  that  3480  men  had  offered  to 
serve  as  volunteers,  or  double  the  number  limited  by  Government. 
The  meeting  then  fixed  the  establishment  of  volunteers  at  1704, 
as  restricted  by  the  official  communication.  This  did  not  include 
52  men  from  Eskdale,  who  offered  to  serve  on  horseback ;  the 
110  men  from  Wanlockhei^  who  were  willing  to  serve  as  pioneers; 
a  company  of  artillery  in  Dumfries,  which  numbered  50,  and  a 
troop  of  Royal  Dumfries  Yeomanry,  numbering  3  officers,  3  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  84  privates.  Dumfries  was  to  furnish 
three  companies,  with  80  rank  and  file  each.  Annan  two 
companies  of  the  same  strength,  and  Kirkmahoe,  Tinwald,  and 
Kirkmichael  one  also  of  80  rank  and  file.  The  following  weie  to 
have  a  company  with  60  rank  and  file : — Johnstone  and 
Wamphray ;  Hutton  and  Applegarth ;  Lochmaben ;  Dryfesdale 
and  St.  Mungo ;  Dunscore  and  Holy  wood ;  Sanquhar ;  Kirk, 
connel ;  Durisdeer  and  Penpont ;  Glencaim  ;  Morton  and  Close- 
bum  ;  Tynron  and  Keir;  Caerlaverock  and  Ruth  well;  Cummer- 
trees  and  Dalton;  Westerkirk,  Ewes,  and  Eskdalemuir;  Langholm 
and  Canonbie ;  Graitney,  Dornock,  Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  and 
Half-Morton ;  Torthorwald  and  Mouswald.  The  selection  was 
made  beginning  with  the  youngest  men  and  men  unmarried,  or 
men  without  children.  Those  whose  service  could  not  be  accepted 
owing  to  the  Government  limitation  were  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
provided  they  furnished  their  own  clothing  and  arms,  and  agreed 
to  serve  without  pay.  The  Volunteer  Infantry  was  divided  into 
three  battalions — the  Dumfries  and  Annan  Battalion,  commanded 
by  Col.  De  Peyster ;  the  Nithsdale  Battalion,  commanded  by  Col. 
Wight ;  and  the  Eskdale  Battalion,  commanded  by  Col.  Douglas. 
By  an  Act  passed  on  27th  July,  1803,  the  Government  had  power 
conferred  on  them  to  make  a  levy  en  masse  of  the  male  population 
between  17  and  55  years  of  age,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Lords 
Lieutenants  were  required  to  make  out  lists  of  the  men  in  the 
counties  under  three  classes— (1)  those  who  were  17  years  of  age 
and  under  30  who  were  unmarried  or  had  no  children  under  ten; 
(2)  those  who  were  30  years  of  age  and  under  50  who  were 
similarly  situated  as  r^ards  family  circumstances;  (3)  those  who 
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were  from  17  to  50  years  of  age  who  wero  or  had  boon  married, 
and  had  not  more  than  two  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  volunteers  in  Dumfriesshire  enrolled  made  the 
levy  en  maue  unnecessary,  but  the  lists  were  carefully  made  out 
They  were  as  follows : — Number  in  first-class  effective,  3442 ; 
number  in  second  class  effective,  677  ;  number  in  third  class 
effective,  842 ;  number  in  fourth  class  effective,  3409.  The 
number  of  clergy,  licensed  teachers,  medical  men,  and  constables, 
who  were  all  to  be  exempt  from  this  levy,  was  returned  at  43, 
evidently  a  very  defective  rotum,  and  the  number  of  infirm  at 
408.  Om  6th  September,  1803,  the  county  gentlemen  assessed 
the  county  for  J&1190,  to  give  aid  to  the  volunteers  as  to  clothing. 
On  10th  October  the  ministers  of  Dumfries  handed  to  Col.  De 
Peyster  £18  7s  6d,  being  a  contribution  from  the  Presbytery 
towards  the  expense  of  the  volunteers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dumfries  subscribed  £305  13s  6d.  On  November  12th  colours 
were  presented  to  the  Volunteers  of  Dumfries  by  Col.  De  Peyster, 
who  addressed  them  "  in  a  most  eloquent,  impressive,  and  loyal 
speech.''  The  Rev.  Dr  Bumside  consecrated  the  colours.  He 
also  addressed  the  men,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  said — *'  If  this 
corps  should  ever  meet  in  *  dread  array '  in  defence  of  their 
native  soil  tbe  wretched  slaves  of  the  tyrant  usurper  of  the  throne 
of  the  Bourbons  we  are  proud  to  predict  that  their  veteran 
commander  will  lead  them  to  glory  and  victiory,  and  that  these 
colours  will  be  found  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  spirit  and  patriot- 
ism of  this  town."  The  expectations  of  the  people  may  be 
gathered  from  this  extract  from  the  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  of 
Ist  November,  1803 :  "  Every  day  we  are  taught  from  all 
quarters  that  the  awful  day  approaches.  The  magnitude  of  the 
preparations  that  have  been  made  against  us,  and  the  malignity 
oi  the  designs  proposed  to  be  effected  by  these  preparations,  are 
such  that  if  there  be  in  the  bosom  of  any  one  amongst  us  any 
determination  other  than  to  conquer  or  to  perish  in  resisting 
these  designs  and  these  preparations,  the  person  who  harbours 
such  a  sentiment  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Briton.''  '  Tho 
Volunteer  corps  were  not  long  left  without  instructions,  which 
showed  that  serious  work  might  be  expected. 

On  3d  November,  1803,  instructions  were  laid  before  a  meet- 
ing of  Deputy-Lieutenants,  with  respect  to  the  movements  of  the 
Volunteers  in  case  of  the  apjieaninco   of  the  enemy.     In  the 
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event  of  aii  alarm  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  Annandale  and 
Eskdale  Battalion  was  to  assemble  at  Moffat,  and  march  to  Edin- 
burgh by  way  of  Linton  ;  the  Nithsdale  Battalion  was  to  assemble 
at  Sanquhar,  and  march  to  Edinburgh  by  way  of  Muirkirk  ;  and 
the  Dumfries  and  Annan  Battalion,  under  Colonal  De  Peyster, 
was  to  assemble  at  Thomhill,  and  march  from  thence  by  Lead- 
hills  and  Biggar ;  and  the  whole  force  was  ordered  to  unite  at 
Linton,  and  proceed  from  thence  in  a  body  to  Edinburgh.  In 
the  event  of  an  alarm  from  Cumberland  or  Galloway,  the  Annan- 
dale  and  Eskdale  Battalion  was  to  assemble  at  Ecclefechan  ;  the 
Nithsdale  and  also  the  Annan  and  Dumfries  BattalioA  at  Dum- 
fries. And  in  the  event  of  the  alarm  coming  from  Cumberland, 
the  two  last  were  to  assemble  at  Annan.  To  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  event  of  the  Volunteers  being  called 
out  to  repel  an  invasion  companies  of  spearmen  were  enrolled. 
Their  duties  were  to  be — **  In  the  absence  of  the  Volunteers,  to 
act  with  vigour  in  supporting  the  civil  magistrates,  protecting 
property  and  preserving  the  peace  by  quelling  tumults  or  riots, 
apprehending  disorderly  persons,  and  taking  such  other  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  that  purpose.  And  in  the  event 
that  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  marched  into  and  conveyed  through 
this  county,  such  companies  shall  guard  them  from  parish  to 
parish."  Each  company  was  to  be  commanded  by  a  respectable 
person,  either  a  landholder  or  a  farmer  of  character,  and  under 
him  one  or  more  subalterns  and  one  or  more  persons  in  the  qual- 
ity of  sergeants.  The  number  of  this  force  in  tlie  county  was  a 
thousand.  The  total  number  of  men  under  arms  in  the  county 
at  this  period  must  have  been  abont  3000.  In  addition  to  this 
force,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  French  war  a  Regiment  of 
Fencibles  or  Militia  was  quartered  in  Dumfries,  and  sometimes 
also  a  Cavalry  Corps.  Another  sign  of  preparation  for  active 
service  was  tlie  appointing  (18th  December,  1803)  of  the  places 
where  beacons  were  to  be  erected  to  assemble  the  Volunteers 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy. 
The  Beacons  in  Dumfriesshire  were  the  Hill  of  Repentance,  the 
Barhill  of  Tinwald,  the  Wardlawhill  of  Caerlaverock,  Lagg  or 
Blackwoodhill  in  the  parishes  of  Dunscore  and  Keir.  It  was 
ordered  that  a  temporary  hut  should  be  erected  beside  each 
beacon,  and  that  an  attendant  should  be  there  both  by  day  and 
by  night.  Tar  barrels  and  other  combustibles  T^-ere  to  be  pro- 
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vided,  but  in  the  day  time  the  signal  was  to  be  given  by  lighting 
wet  straw  or  other  such  material  as  would  yield  most  smoke. 
On  24th  October,  1804,  a  return  was  ordered  of  the  number  of 
carts,  carriages,  and  horses  which  had  either  been  offered  volun- 
tarily or  were  procurable  on  short  notice  in  the  event  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  b^ing  ordered  to  march  through  the  country. 
Unfortunately  this  return  has  not  been  recorded.  The  league 
which  Pitt  made  among  the  Continental  Powers  against  Napoleon 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  concentration  of  the  French 
Army  for  an  invasion  of  England,  and  the  great  victory  of  Lord 
Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  in  October,  1805,  so  shattered  the  power 
of  the  French  navy  that  for  a  time  the  great  fear  of  an  invasion 
passed  away.  The  Militia  after  this  date  were  reduced  in 
numbers ;  the  constant  drilling  of  Volunteers  was  less  ardently 
carried  out ;  and  the  beacons  had  no  longer  to  be  watched  by 
night  and  day. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  minutes  of  the  Dumfriesshire  Court  of 
Lieutenancy  that  the  discipline  of  the  Volunteers  of  this  county 
was  not  always  what  could  have  been  desired.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  happened  elsewhere,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  this 
led  the  Government. to  pass  a  measure  known  as  the  Local 
Militia  Act,  which  provided  a  force  subject  to  more  stringent 
rules.  This  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1808,  provided  that  each 
county  should  raise  a  force  called  Local  Militia,  six  times  as 
numerous  as  the  quota  which  it  had  to  provide  for  the  regular 
militia.  They  were  liable  to  be  called  up  for  training  twenty- 
eight  days  in  each  year,  but  were  not  to  be  permanently  embodied 
or  marched  beyond  their  own  county  unless  in  case  of  an  invasion^ 
when  they  might  be  ordered  anywhere  within  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Volunteers  were  allowed  to  transfer  their  services  to 
the  new  force,  and  in  that  case  were  each  to  receive  a  bounty  of 
£2  2s.  Any  deficiencies  after  the  transfer  of  Volunteers  were  to 
be  filled  by  a  ballot  among  the  men  between  eighteen  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  In  this  case  service  was  compulsory,  and 
neither  by  the  payment  of  a  penalty  nor  the  providing  of  a 
substitute  could  any  one  claim  exemption.  The  Dumfriesshire 
Volunteers  appear  to  have  bodily  transferred  their  services  to 
the  Local  Militia.  The  Local  Militia,  like  the  Volunteers,  was 
formed  into  three  regiments — Dumfries  and  Annan,  with  410 
men;  the  Nithsdale,  with  610;  and  the  Annandale,  with  600 
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• 
men.  Elach  parish  was  required  to  provide  a  certain  number  o 
men,  and  as  it  happened  when  the  Volunteers  were  transferred 
that  some  parishes  had  more  representatives  than  were  required 
and  others  had  too  few,  a  scheme  was  made  out  by  which  the 
supernumeraries  were  appropriated  to  the  parishes  where 
deficiencies  existed.  Subsequently  the  regiments  were  recruited 
either  by  voluntary  enrolment  or  by  conscription.  There  is 
evidence  that  annually  or  less  frequently  they  were  called  out 
for  twenty-eight  days'  service.  Correspondence  more  than  once 
ensued,  and  at  last  a  law  suit  was  carried  on  as  to  their  right  to 
drill  on  the  Kingholm  Merse.  At  length  the  long  time  of 
suspense  came  to  an  end,  and  in  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of 
Lieutenancy  of  26th  July,  1814,  there  is  mention  of  a  letter  from 
the  Lord-lieutenant,  enclosing  a  letter  to  His  Grace  from  Lord 
Sid  mouth,  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  expressing  the  thanks  of  that  House  to  the 
several  corps  of  Local  Militia,  of  Yeomanry,  and  of  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  which  had  been  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  requesting  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  will  make  the  necessary  communication  of  the  same 
to  the  different  corps  of  the  County  of  Dumfries.  In  1814  the 
Militia  were  disembodied,  not  to  be  again  embodied  till  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War.  In  1814  the  Volunteers  also  ceased  to 
serve,  and  no  similar  force  came  into  existence  till  1859,  when 
the  foolish  speeches  of  certain  French  colonels  called  to  arms  the 
great  citizen  force  which  year  after  year  is  becoming  more  and 
more  efficient. 


3rd  April,  1891. 
Mr  James  Barbour,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Purcfuise, — Six  volumes  of  the  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal, 
Donations,  —  The   Report  of  Marlborough   College   Natural 
History  Society,  1890;  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological 
Society,   1890;  The  Essex  Naturalist,  October  and  December, 
1890;  Annals  and  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1889-90;  Proceedings  of  the  Rochester  Academy  of 
Science,  1889-90  (New  Yoric  State) ;  Four  Geological  Specimais, 
presented  by  Mr  James  Dairon ;  Specimens  of  Roses,  by  Mr  J. 
Fingland. 
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Communications. 


I.  7*he  Lower  Carbon\ferati8  System  in  Dumfriesshire. 
By  Mr  James  Daibon,  F.G.S. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  last  papers  I  read  before  this 
Society  were  upon  the  Silurian  System,  with  its  graptolites,  so 
celebrated  for  their  abundance,  and  also  the  beautiful  state  of 
preservation  in  which  they  are  found  around  Mofiat.  Among 
the  numerous  places,  both  here  and  abroad,  I  have  seen  nowhere 
that  can  surpass  Dob's  Linn,  in  Dumfriesshire.  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  acceptable  to  make  a  change  for  tbe  night  to  the 
carboniferous  system.  It  is  not  very  extensive  in  Dumfriesshire. 
Still  there  are  a  few  places  worthy  of  a  visit  of  the  geologist. 
The  carboniferous  system  lies  on  the  top  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
or  Devonian  strata,  but  are  known  from  the  vast  mass  of  vege> 
table  matter  which  occurs  in  the  lower  members  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  quantity  of  the 
solid  element  being  carbon  that  the  system  takes  it  name,  such  a 
mass  which  has  formed  beds  of  coal.  -Coal  being  only  mineralised 
vegetation  finds  its  entry  into  the  mass  of  the  bituminous  or 
coal-formed  shales,  and  gives  many  of  the  sandstones  and 
limestones  of  this  formation  a  carbonaceous  well  marked  appear- 
ance. The  system  is  generally  divided  into  the  three  well-marked 
groups — the  lower  coal  measures  or  carboniferous  slates,  the 
mountain  limestone,  and  the  millstone  grit.  The  plants  most 
characteristic  of  the  group  are — Sphenopteris  affinisy  hijidiy  S, 
linearis^  pecopteris,  hetarophyllu/m,  nev/ropteris  loshii,  calcemites, 
camncBformiSy  lepodostrobus  variabilis  and  amatus,  lepidophyllum 
intermedium^  stigmaria  Jicoides  and  stellata,  with  sigillaria 
pachyclerma,  and  occuUUa  with  knorria  of  various  species,  and 
^avularia. 

Lotcer  Coal  Measures  or  Carboniferous  Slates, — This  group  is 
intended  to  combine  all  alternations  of  strata  that  lie  between 
the  old  red  sandstone  and  the  mountain  limestone.  In  some  dis- 
tricts it  is  not  so  well  developed.  In  others  it  attains  a  thickness 
of  several  tho^nand  feet.  In  Scotland — in  Fife  and  the  Lothians 
— ^it  has  none  of  the  slatey  character,  but  consists  principally  of 
thick  bedded  white  sandstone,  dark  bituminous  shales  frequently 
embedding  bands  of  ironstone,  thin  seams  of  coal,  and  peculiar 
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strata,  either  of  shell  limestone,  of  argillacious  limestone,  thought 
from  its  fossils  to  be  of  fresh  water  or  estuary  origin.  Unless  in  its 
fine  white  sandstone  got  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and 
sent  over  the  country  for  building  purposes,  in  its  fine  grained 
estuary  and  shell  limestones  (Burdiehouse  and  Burntisland),  and 
in  the  greater  profusion  of  its  shells  and  fishes,  the  lower 
group,  as  developed  in  Scotland,  differs  little  in  appearance  from 
the  upper  group.  Hence  the  term  lower  coal  measures  generally 
applied  to  it  in  this  country.  If  we  look  at  the  lower  coal  measures 
in  the  mass  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  were  laid  down 
under  very  different  conditions  from  the  old  red  sandstone  beneath 
and  the  mountain  limestone  above.  Both  of  these  formations  are 
truly  marine,  the  yellow  sandstones  being  filled  with  true  oceanic 
fishes,  and  the  mountain  limestone  crowded  with  marine  shells 
and  corals.  The  lower  coal  measures,  on  the  contrary,  have  more 
of  a  fresh  water  than  of  a  salt  water  aspect.  Coralloid  corals  are 
seldom  obtained  in  their  strata ;  their  shells  are  mostly  esturine  ; 
their  plants  seem  to  have  grown  and  flourished  in  marshes  and 
delta  jungles,  and  many  of  their  fishes  are  large  and  of  a  saurial 
description.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  be  quite 
safe  in  regarding  it  as  a  separate  group.  As  a  whole, 
the  lower  coal  group  in  Scotland  is  eminently  characterised 
by  fresh  water  or  estuary  remains,  though  in  several 
parts  we  may  find  seams  of  limestone  and  ironstone  occur 
frequently,  containing  encriiial  joints^  retipora,  palcechinaSy 
murchisonia,  and  others ;  thus  showing  that  during  the  laying 
down  of  the  strata  there  were  various  alternations  of  marine  and 
fresh  water  conditions.  The  plants  of  this  group  are  much  the 
same  as  those  already  before  described.  Of  the  animal  remains 
the  most  characteristic  are  most  minute  crustaceous  Cypris,  Scoto- 
burdigatensiSi  and  Ilibheriii^  which  abound  in  all  the  limestones  and 
shales.  There  are,  however,  frequent  inter-stratifications  of  igneous 
rock  and  precipitated  showers  of  volcanic  ash,  as  if  the  seas  and 
esturies  of  deposit  had  also  been  the  seats  of  submarine  volcanoes 
and  craters  of  eruption.  The  iron  which  impregnated  the  waters 
of  the  old  red  period,  and  coloured  with  rusty  red  the  whole  of 
that  system,  now  appear  in  the  segregated  fonn  of  thin  layers 
and  seams  of  ironstone.  At  this  point  I  think  we  might  say  a 
few  words  on  some  of  the  Dumfriesshire  limestone  quarries,  which 
I    visited    some    time    ago,    then    possessed    by    the    late    Mr 
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FergasoQ  of  Donkin,  Kirtlebridge^  and  exteonvely  wrought  by 
him  then.  A  f^  minutes  takes  us  to  the  quarry,  and<  the  same 
time  to  where  the  lime  stone  is  burnt,  and  at  the  same  spot  are 
some  great  heaps  of  unbumt  limestone,  and  from  these  heaps  I 
got  some  very  hne  specimens  of  corals,  which  were  easily  polished 
by  rubbing  on  a  piece  of  sandstone  and  water,  then  with  water  of 
Ayr  stone  to  a  fine  surface.  If  water  is  then  used,  and.  it  it  is 
finished  off  with  putty  powder  made  up  into  a  paste^  and  rubbed  up 
a  with  piece  of  fiannel,  it  will  be  very  pretty.  When  walking 
over  the  quarry  there  are  some  good  sections  to  be  seen  there, 
and  we  should  notice  the  strike  and  lie  of  the  strata.  Some  of 
the  quitfrymen  may  have  some  specimens  laid  past,  and 
should  be  asked.  Among  the  fossils  which  are  obtained  in 
this  locality  are  OrUwccritiU  of  a  large  size,  also  aetinoceres  of 
great  size^  about  8  inches  diameter  at  top,  running  to  a  point, 
some  of  them  6  and  7  feet  long.  The  cottagers  at  Blacketridge 
make  gate  posts  of  them.  Bivalve  shells  are  Product%u  gigcmteuntf 
Productxm  semireticulcUtM,  and  others,  Spiri/er  etwmphaluSy 
BelUropIumj  and  many  more,  but  they  are  difficult  to  take  out  of  the 
hard  limestone,  and  require  a  chisel  and  hammer.  Fishes  range 
through  the  system,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  limestone  and 
lower  measures.  The  fin  spines  of  gyracanthgtcs  are  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  system,  some  20  inches  long.  Some  o£  the  teeth,  of 
the  large  fishes  are  got  5-7  inches  long.  We  also  find  a  common 
fossil  in  the  shales  of  the  mountain  limestone  and  coal  measurers, 
as  we  find  in  the  secondary  formations  the  coprolite  or  fossil 
excrement  of  fishes  and  saurians,  in  which  are  frequently  found 
soales  and  pieces  of  shells  and  other  remains  of  ancient  life.  In 
the  coal  measures  those  caprolites  are  no  doubt  those  of  fishes, 
and  in  many  parts  are  so  abundant  as  to  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  stratum. 

After  having  visited  the  quarries  previously  mentioned  it 
would  be  wdl  to  visit  Blacketridge  Quarry.  LUbostroUon 
irreg%dare  (Philips),  a  rare  coral,  L,  jtMceum  (Ure),  and  many 
others  are  got  at  this  quarry.  It  is  just  about  two  miles  from 
Donkin  lime  kilns.  After  the  limestone  has  been  examined  for  a 
E^>ecimen  of  the  coral  on  the  top  of  the  limestone  collected  for 
burning,  we  now  get  on  to  the  main  i-oad.  After  passing  to  the 
other  side  we  come  to  a.  road  at  right  angles^  where  there  are  a 
number  of  cott-ages,  and   there  always  are  a,  few  fossils  lying  at 
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some  of  the  windows,  such  as  Productua  gigarUeum  and  some 
others  belonging  to  this  formation — viz.,  the  lower  carboniferous. 


II.    Notes  on  the  Genus  Rosa  in  Nithsdale, 
By  Mr  Jambs  Fingland. 

A  botanist  of  experience  on  a  casual  visit  a  few  years  ago  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sanquhar  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  district  so  luxuriant  in  wild  roses,  and  apparently  so  rich  in 
variety  of  forms.  Since  then  the  result  of  examination  of  our 
local  roses,  though  still  imperfect,  fully  proves  the  truth  of  the 
observation  which  the  visitor  made.  Only  what  applies  to 
Sanquhar  district  still  further  applies  to  a  large  portion  of  Niths- 
dale.  From  below  Auldgirth,  following  the  river  upwards  on  the 
alluvial  soil  nnd  gravel  beds,  extending  a  considerable  breadth  in 
some  parts,  and  on  the  banks  and  wooded  sides  of  the  more  con- 
fined channel  of  the  river  in  its  higher  reaches,  the  wild  roses  grow 
in  great  abundance,  and  afford  ample  opportunity  for  study.  In 
early  summer  we  admire  the  pure  and  delicate  tints  of  the  flowers, 
and  in  the  first  autumnal  months  we  are  no  less  attracted  with 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  hips  or  choups  and  the  beautiful  and 
varied  foliage  of  the  bushes,  which  then  attains  its  highest 
development  on  the  new  and  barren  shoots  of  the  year. 

Dr  Anstruther  Davidson  in  his  last  communication  to  the 
Society  on  local  botany,  reported  the  finding  of  eleven  varieties  of 
Bosa  canina.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  this  excellent 
introduction  to  them.  Since  then,  from  a  collection  which  he 
made  before  leaving  Sanquhar,  some  additional  forms  have  to  be 
recorded.  And  now,  between  us,  other  six  varieties  and  three 
sub-forms  are  fresh  records  for  Nithsdale.  Pruinosay  incana^ 
Kosinciana  and  uncinella  (Besser),  from  Sanquhar,  with  ancU- 
vagensisy  Watsoni^  Malmundariensis  (Lej.)  and  platyphylla 
(Rau.)  from  Thomhill.  Of  the  32  forms  of  canina  given  in 
the  8th  edition  of  the  "London  Catalogue,"  17  are  now  ascer- 
tained to  occur  in  the  district.  So  little  has  been  done  in  this 
genus  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
that  we  have  scarcely  any  means  of  making  comparison  with 
other  districts.  The  Clydesdale  Flora  contains  nine  forms  of 
canina.  A  more  recent  work,  however,  the  "  Flora  of  West 
Yorkshire,"  enumerates  about  twenty ;   these  obtained  tvom  a 
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very  extensive  and  carefully  botanised  area.  It  is  perhaps  too 
soon  to  speak  definitely  of  the  dintribution  of  the  roses  in  our 
district,  but  apparently  the  greater  number  are  met  with  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  Nith,  and  often  many  varieties  I  have  observed 
grow  together  in  a  small  area.  They  appe^ir  to  thin  out  some- 
what in  the  side  valleys,  and  the  fewer  number  reach  the  base  of 
our  higher  hills.  Although  from  this  height  some  are  found  with 
Eosa  mollis,  notably  subcristcUa  and  dumalis  descending  through- 
out the  range  to  sea  level.  The  study  of  roses  is  rendered  more 
difficult  and  confusing  from  the  occurrence  of  approximate  and 
intermediate  forms.  I  have  to  acknowledge  invaluable  help  from 
Mr  Bennett  of  Croydon,  in  naming  specimens  and  for  his  kind- 
ness in  sending  a  collection  to  Mr  Baker,  of  Kew,  for  inspection. 
I  append  a  full  list  of  the  genua  as  found  in  Nithsdale  by  Dr 
Davidson  and  myself,  which  will  bring  it  up  to  date  and  facilitate 
further  search.  In  it  are  included  a  few  intermediate  forms 
which  may  be  found  interesting,  having  had  the  best  authority 
for  their  recognition. 

LIST   OF   BOSiE. 

1.  Rosa  spinosissima,  Linn. 

2.  „  mollisy  Sm. 

3.  „  var.  ccerulea.  Woods. 

4.  „  var.  pseudo-rubiginosay  Lej. 

5.  „  tomerUosay  Sm. 

6.  „  „         var.  subglobosa,  Sm. 

7.  „  „         var.  scahriuscvXa, 

8.  „  ruMginosa  (an  escape  Y) 

9.  „  caninay  var.  ItUetiana,  Leman. 

10.  „  „  ,,  dumalisy  Beckst. 

11.  „  „    ,     „  „         f.  MalmundariensiSy  Lej. 

12.  „  „  „  urbictty  Leman. 

13.  „  „  „  „         f.  platyphylla,  Rau. 

14.  „  „  „  arvaticay  Baker. 

15.  „  ,,  ,,  dumetorumy  Thuill 

16.  „  „  „  „  f.  uncinellay  Besser. 

17.  „  ,,  „  pruinosay  Baker. 

18.  „  „  „  iriccma,  Woods. 

19.  „  „  „  tOTnerUellay  Leman. 

20.  „  „  „  andevctgensisy  Bast 

21.  „  „  ,,  veriiciUacaiUhay  Merat. 
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22. 

Rosa 

canifia, 

var.  Kosttunana^  Beaser. 

23. 

„     decipiens,  Dumort. 

24. 

„     gbtucay  Vill. 

26. 

„     suheristafyiy  Baker. 

26. 

„     eariijoliay  Fries. 

.27. 

„      Watsoni,  Baker. 

26. 

„     Borreriy  Woods. 

INTBRMEDIATE8. 

29. 

Rosa  canina 

,  form,  near  viiiacea,  Baker. 

30. 

„      nearing  suhcristata.  - 

31. 

,.      extreme  subcristata,  hispid  pedicels. 

32. 

„      near  corii/olia. 

33. 

„      verticillacanthaf  with  upright  sepals. 

34. 

„      near  Reuteri, 

35. 

„      dumalis  leaf  &nd  sphoerica  fruit. 

III.  Annan  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
By  Mr  Frank  Millar. 
When  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  Annan  was  not  by  any 
means  in  a  flourishing  state.  It  was  no  longer  a  place  of  military 
importance  with  a  strong  garrison,  its. fairs  had  ceased  to  attract 
visitors,  and  the  trade  of  the  district  had  been  diverted  into  new 
channels,  Lockerbie,  Ecclefechan,  Dalton.  and  Applegarth  profit- 
ing at  the  expense  of  their  once  prosperous  neighbour.  The 
appearance  of  the  town  showed  its  insignificance.  To  the  casual 
visitor  the  historic  burgh  seemed  little  better  than  an  ordinary 
village  of  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants.  On  each  side  of 
"  the  high  town  street"  was  an  irregular  row  of  stone-built  dwell- 
ing houses,  with  dull  little  windows  and  thatched  roofs.  Every 
vestige  of  the  ancient  castle  had  diBappeared,  with  the  exception 
of  the  inscribed  stone  referred  to  in  Pennant's  "Tour  in  Scotland 
in  1769."  The  school  house,  in  which  the  children  of  the  parish 
were  instructed  in  English  and  Latin,  was  a  wretched  little 
building,  with  crumbling  walls,  situated  in  the  gloomy  church- 
yard. The  tolbooth,  where  justice  was  dispensed  by  the  provost 
and  bailies,  was  new  and  unimposing,  and  a  church  less  pleasing, 
from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  than  Annan  kirk  could  not  have 
been  discovered  in  broad  Scotland.  There  was  danger  in  riding 
through  the  town,  for  the  de^p  hollows  and  pits  in  the  unpaved 
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siruet  were  many,  aud  huge  turf  stacks  encroached  on  the  public 
way.  More  objectionable  to  the  pedestrian  than  the  piles  of 
"divots''  were  the  heaps  of  refuse,  emitting  odours  not  akin  to 
those  of  "  Aiaby  the  blest."  If  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
place  was  unsatisfactory,  the  authorities  could  not  justly  be  held 
responsible,  as  not  infrequently  they  ordered  cleansing  operations 
and  passed  Acts  forbidding  the  placing  of  *^  ashes,''  t&c,  on  the 
street.  On  31st  October,  1717,  they  dealt  comprehensively  with 
the  whole  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  town. 

"  The  said  day  they  enacted  and  ordained  that  the  hail  middens  with 
the  turf  and  peat  stacks  be  removed  off  the  town  streets,  and  the  hollow 
places  where  the  same  stood  or  lay  be  filled  up  by  ilk  ane  of  the  inhabitants 
to  whom  the  same  belonged,  and  the  street  be  filled  up  before  everyone's 
door  to  the  middle  of  the  street  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  money 
foresaid,  to  be  paid  by  the  transgressor  in  case  of  default.  .  .  .  The 
said  day  it  was  enacted  and  ordained  that  any  that  build  within  the  burgh 
shall  for  hereafter  always  build  the  principal  part  of  the  building  fronting 
to  the  forestreet  of  the  burgh  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  they  plant  timber 
for  their  yards  in  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  whoever  does 
otherwise  that  his  work  be  stopt  by  the  Dean  till  he  comply  therewith. " 

The  first  improvement  effected  in  Annan  last  century  was  the 
building  of  a  bridge  across  "  the  drumlie  river."  The  old  ferry 
boat  belonging  to  the  burgh  having  become  perilously  rickety,  the 
Magistrates  and  Council,  in  1700,  decreed  its  destruction,  and 
instead  of  purchasing  a  new  one  thoy  ambitiously  commenced  to 
build  a  bridge,  hoping  to  be  aided  in  their  undertaking  by  the 
Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  had  more  than  once  rendered  them 
financial  assistance.  Hampered  in  their  operations  by  want  of 
funds,  they  made  slow  progress,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  bridge  would  never  be  completed.  On  3rd  November, 
1702,  the  Council  finding  that  for  half-a-year  the  men  engaged  in 
the  work  had  received  no  wages,  and  considering  that  **  the 
Marquis  of  Annandale  his  chamberlain,  refused  to  clear  and  pay 
off  what  was  resting  to  the  said  workmen,"  resolved  to  ask  their 
Commissioner  to  Parliament  to  approach  "  my  Lady  Marquis  of 
Annandale,"  begging  her  in  her  lord's  absence  to  grant  orders  to 
satisfy  the  workmen,  and  offering  any  security  available.  The 
help  desired  was  cheerfully  given  by  Lord  Annandale,  and  five 
years  later  a  grateful  Council  unanimously  agreed  that,  "  for  the 
great  and  good  services  done  by  my  Lord  Marquis  to  the  burgh," 
his  tenants  should  be  exempt  from  the  duty  exigible  on  farm 
produce  "  brought  through  the  said  burgh,  and  liberties  thereof." 
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The  next  important  undertaking  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  burghers  was  the  remodelling  of  their  place  of  worship. 
That  the  church  was  not  sufficiently  commodious  had  long  been 
felt,  and  at  length  the  Council  "  did  enter  into  contract  with 
Wm.  and  John  Anderson  and  James  Stillie,  all  joiners  in  Annan* 
whereby  they,  the  said  joiners,  should  be  obliged  to  put  up  seats 
upon  the  town's  proportion  of  the  Parish  Kirk  of  Annan,  and 
elect  a  loft  upon  and  over  the  said  proportion,  and  put  up  seats 
upon  the  said  loft.  The  seats  upon  ye  said  proportion  to  consist 
of  twenty-two  in  number  upon  the  floor,  and  twenty-one  seats  in 
number  upon  the  loft,  besides  the  seats  for  the  magistrates." 

The  erection  of  a  gallery  in  the  church  was  soon  followed  by 
another  improvement.  On  7th  December,  1740,  the  Council 
unanimously  agreed  to  add  to  the  building  a  handsome  steeple. 
*^  The  said  day  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  the  burgh  being 
determined  with  all  convenient  dispatch  to  build  and  erect  a 
steeple  and  put  a  clock  and  bells  in  it  for  the  advantage  and 
ornament  of  the  burgh,  and  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  the 
better  enabled  effectually  to  complete  and  finish  the  said  work  with- 
out bringing  the  burgh  into  more  debt,  have  unanimously  resolved 
to  retrench  and  abridge  the  public  expenses  of  the  burgh,  as  much 
as  possible  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  burgh. 
And  therefore  they  enact  and  ordain  that  the  public  expenses  of 
the  burgh  at  entertainments,  giving  of  burgess  tickets,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Magistrates  and  Council  upon  any  of  the  burgl^'s 
affairs  whatsomever  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  Thirty  pounds 
sterling  money  yearly  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas."  The 
worthy  Councillors  did  not  find  it  easy  to  reduce  their  "  public 
expenses,"  and  notwithstanding  the  good  resolution  adopted  in 
December,  1740,  the  liquor  bill  of  the  burgh  continued  to  amount 
to  more  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  Owing  to  the  state  of 
the  town  funds,  the  publicans'  accounts  often  remained  unpaid 
for  years.  In  September,  1763,  it  was  agreed  to  make  an  effort 
to  wipe  out  the  accumulated  debt  of  seven  years.  The  treasurer 
i-eceived  instructions  to  pay  the  publicans*  bills  in  full,  though 
they  exceeded  the  authorised  sum.  "  But  as  the  town's  revenue 
was  much  impaired,  this  was  to  be  no  precedent  in  time  coming.'' 

Many  of  the  entries  in  the  old  Council  minutes  relate  to  con- 
victions at  the  burgh  court  for  "blood  and  riot,"  and  other 
offences.     It  amuses  one  to  pour  over  the  yellow  pages  in  which 
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are  recorded,  with  quaint  circumstantiality,  the  crimes  and 
punishments  of  men  and  women  whose  graves  in  our  quiet 
churchyard  have  been  wet  with  the  showers  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  springs.  Assaults  were  very  common,  for  the  fierce  old 
Border  spirit  was  easily  roused,  and  furious  blows  avenged  the 
slightest  wrong  with  startling  swiftness.  Even  the  excellent 
man  who  occupied  the  office  of  town-clerk  had  been  fined  for 
"blooding  and  stryking."  At  times  people  were  attacked  in 
their  own  houses  by  aggrieved  neighbours.  In  minutes  dated 
6th  January,  1702,  we  read  : — 

"  The  which  day  Herbert  Wilkin,  maltmaker,  in  the  said  burgh,  being 
accused  of  going  under  cloud  of  night  unto  the  house  of  Robert  Johnstone, 
tailor  in  said  burgh,  and  of  grievously  beating  and  striking  of  Jean  Gass, 
his  wife,  and  the  same  being  proven  by  witnesses  and  the  said  Herbert's 
own  confession,  was  decerned  in  ten  pounds  Scots  for  an  battery  com- 
mitted upon  the  said  Jean  Gass,  conform  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in 
forty  pounds  money  foresaid  to  the  party  damnified  and  fiscal  of  court  for 
the  violence  done,  and  ordains  him  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  pay  the  same." 

Ofiences  against  property  were  much  less  common  than  assaults. 
"  Bairns,  herds,  and  servants,  were  sometimes  guilty  of  destroy- 
ing and  away  taking  of  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes,  and  stealing 
and  cutting  of  neighbours'  grass,"  but  serious  cases  of  theft  rarely 
occurred.  A  case  of  unusual  gravity  is  recorded  in  the  following 
extract : — 

''24th  July,  1701. — The  which  day  James  Linton,  carpenter  in  Annan, 
being  accused  of  taking  ane  salmont  fish  from  Christopher  Irving,  stepson 
to  Matthew  Ferguson  .in  Annan,  alleging  the  said  fish  was  taken  out  of  his 
nets,  and  it  being  proven  ly  witnesses  that  the  said  fish  was  taken  in  the 
said  Matthew  Ferguson ^s  nets,  and  that  the  said  James  Linton  did  away 
take  the  same  from  the  said  Christopher  Irving.  Therefore  decerned  and 
ordained  to  give  back  the  said  fish,  and  fined  for  the  said  crime  in  ten 
pounds  Scots  money,  and  ordained  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  pay  them. " 

The  punishments  ordered  by  the  Court  wore  not  exceptionally 
severe.  The  town  boasted  of  stocks,  but  these  were  very  seldom 
used.  I  know  of  only  one  case  in  which  "putting  in  the  stocks" 
was  included  in  the  sentence  pronounced.  Whipping  was  rarely 
inflicted,  though,  curiously  enough,  fishermen  guilty  of  contraven- 
ing the  "mercat  regulations"  of  the  burgh  were  liable  to  personal 
chastisement,  as  well  as  to  a  pecuniary  penalty.  Fining  was  the 
common  mode  of  punishment,  and  no  doubt  the  "  groates  "  and 
"pounds  Scots"  wrung  from  offending  burghers  constituted  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  town. 
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T  may  be  asked^whether  the  people  of  Annan  were  as  muefa 
"given  to  intellectual  pursuits"  in  the  days  when  Blaoklook 
experienced  the  bitterness  of  learning  at  the  parish  school  as  at 
the  time  when  Carlyle  first  wielded  the  birch  in  the  Academy  1 
Were  the  writings  of  Cudworth  and  of  Chillingworth  studied  by 
the  devout  burghers  who  every  Sunday  morning  sat  in  their 
worm-eaten  pews  in  the  parish  church  listening  to  the  lengthened 
discourses  of  the  minister  1  Had  the  plays  of  Dryden  and  of 
Congreve  penetrated  to  the  town  ?  I  believe  that  there  was  in 
Annan  more  intellectual  activity  than  in  most  places  of  the  kind. 
It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  burgesses  were  familiar  with  the 
productions  of  the  best  English  authors.  The  father  of  Thomas 
Blacklock  was  but  a  bricklayer,  yet  he  read  the  Toiler  and 
Spectator  and  delighted  in  the  works  of  Spencer  and  Milton,  of 
Pope  and  Prior.  Blacklock,  as  we  learn  from  the  narrative  by 
Spence  prefixed  to  the  1756  edition  of  his  writings,  was  early 
taught  by  his  father  "  and  a  few  other  friends  "  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  poetry.  It  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  Spence,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Blacklock,  that  the  bricklayer  was  not  singular  in  his  love  of 
good  literature — that  even  in  the  third  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Annan  contained  not  a  few  men  of  real  culture. 

IV.  British  Plants  in  SotUhern  California.     By  Dr  Anstruther 
Davidson,  Los  Angeles.    . 

Wlien  the  writer  of  tliis  touched  Los  Angeles,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  and  began  to  examine  its  botanical  wonders,  amidst 
it«  varied  and  perplexing  semitropic  flora,  it  was  cheering  to  find 
that,  among  the  inanimate  waifs  of  cultivation,  many  were  old 
friends  in  changed  but  mostly  improved  circumstances. 

With  plants  as  with  man  changes  seeui  to  follow  their  migration 
so  that  one  can  scarcely  recognise  them  in  their  altered  appear* 
ance.  These  variations  alone  would  make  an  interesting  paper 
but  at  present  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  communication  of  the 
difi*erent  species  of  British  plants  here  naturalised. 

The  native  flora  is  somewhat  semitropioal  in  character.  The 
dry  warm  summers  parch  the  ground,  wither  up  the  grasses  and 
annuals,  and  intensify  the  general  sterile  appearance  of  the 
whole  country.     With   the  advent  of  the  winter  rains  all  this  is 
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changed.  In  a  few  days  the  hills  show  green  with  a  carpet  of 
clirver  (Alfiluree)  and  flowers  rather  than  of  grass;  the  latter, 
though  in  many  places  abundant,  cannot  be  considered  a  feature 
of  the  indigenous  flora. 

Among  the  first  to  appear  are  Brassica  nigra  and  B.  eampestris. 
The  former  species  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  cultivation,  and 
more  detrimental  to  growing  crops  here  than  its  better  known 
relative  sinapis  arvensis  (wild  mustard)  is  to  those  of  the  British 
farmer.  In  the  moist  lauds  and  grain  fields,  where  it  has  secured 
a  foothold,  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  to  a  height  of  four  to  eight 
feet  or  more,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  walking  cane,  and  fortiiing 
with  its  interlacing  branches  thickets  as  impenetrable  as  brush- 
wood. Popularly  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  an  early 
date  by  the  Spanish  monks.  Whether  this  is  really  so  or  not  I 
cannot  authenticate,  as  the  expression  itself  is  very  much  akin 
to  that  of  "  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,"  and  is  subject,  I  fear, 
to  like  abuse.  However  introduced,  its  natural  fertility,  aided  by 
the  blackbirds  and  finches,  has  spread  it  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country. 

The  plantain,  "  the  white  man's  foot,"  as  the  Indian  calls  it, 
is  but  casually  represented,  but  that  more  typical  representative 
of  civilisation,  the  shepherd's  purse,  Capsella  bursa  pastoris,  is 
here  in  abundance.  In  Britain  one  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  it  is 
an  introduction  there,  having  followed  civilisation  from  the  Medi- 
terrean  shores,  and  it  seems  but  fitting  it  should  continue  the 
Saxon's  march  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. The  common  water  cress,  Nasturtium  officinale,  and 
candytuft,  Iberis  amara,  escaped  from  cultivation  are  well 
established.  The  medicks  are  represented  by  M.  denticulata  and 
M.  sativa  {Lucerne,  or  Alfalfa,  as  it  is  here  called),  and  are  two 
of  the  most  valuable  fodder  plants  in  California.  Af,  denticulata 
or  burr  clover,  has  by  natural  processes  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  country,  and  not  only  affords  maintenance  to 
stock  in  its  green  state,  but  also  when  matured  its  ripe  burrs 
being  greedily  eaten  by  horses  and  sheep  as  they  lie  round  the 
withered  remains  of  the  parent  stem.  It  has  one  serious  draw- 
back, however;  its  burrs  are  the  processes  for  perpetuation  of 
the  species,  and  in  their  attempts  to  spread  themselves  they  get 
inextricably  ifiixed  among  the  coats  of  horses  and  sheep,  and 
nothing  short  of  removing  the  hair  or  fleece  will  suffice  to  clear 
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them.  Lucerne,  the  Alfalfa  of  Calif omians,  is  sown  down  like 
grass  on  somewhat  moist  land,  and  under  tlie  genial  influence  of 
tKe  western  sun  it  grows  luxuriantly.  The  crop,  usually  knee 
deep,  is  cut  from  five  to  seven  times  a  year,  and  converted  into 
hay.  Once  properly  rooted  it  never  requires  re-sowing,  and  as 
proof  of  this  it  is  authoratively  stated  that  one  of  the  fields 
sown  by  one  of  the  early  Spaniards  has  yielded  five  or 
six  crops  annually  ever  since  and  the  last  apparently  as  good 
as  any.  Along  with  these  MelUotus  parviflora  grows  in 
fair  abundance,  and  is  also  useful  for  fodder  purposes. 
Of  native  clovers  there  are  over  thirty  varieties,  some  of 
which  seem  very  valuable.  So  far  the  only  British  species 
observed  is  Trifolium  arvense  (white  clover),  and  only  as  a  casual 
among  imported  grasses.  Of  the  CaryophyllacecBy  Silene  gallicci, 
Cerastium  triviale,  and  Stellaria  media  are  sparsely  represented. 
Only  a  few  of  the  Compositor  are  represented ;  Anthemis  cottda 
and  Silyhum  m^rianum  are  not  uncommon.  Taraxacum  officinale 
(dandelion)  is  merely  a  casual,  and  even  where  introduced 
seems  to  struggle  for  its  bare  existence.  The  sow  thistles 
(Sonchus  olera^eus)  and  S.  asper  are  common  in  the  waste 
grounds  around  the  city  lots,  and  contrary  to  general  experience, 
both  seem  alike  common.  The  genuine  Scotch  thistle  has  not 
yet  arrived,  probably  because  no  Scotsman  has  been  patriotic 
enough  to  introduce  it.  The  native  thistles  are  quite  as  un- 
pleasant as  they  are  generally  made,  but  for  some  reason  they 
seem  very  limited  in  numbers.  I  think,  however,  of  all  the 
introduced  weeds  Malva  borealis,  or  the  northern  mallow,  "  takes 
the  cake."  Over  the  wastes,  orchards,  and  cultivated  grounds  it 
is  more  or  less  prevalent,  and  where  unmolested  attains  a  height 
sometimes  of  6  feet.  Once  established  it  is  not  easily  eradicated, 
as  it  grows  and  matures  fruit  throughout  the  greater  part  of  a 
season.  The  pretty  storks  bill,  Erodium  dcutarium  and  JE. 
moschatumy  known  here  by  the  Spanish  name  of  Alfilaree,  supply 
along  with  the  burr  clover  the  principal  grazing  in  the  earlier 
summer.  In  cultivated  ground  along  the  valleys  and  mesa  or 
tablelands,  it  literally  covers  the  ground  in  many  parts.  Though 
probably  introduced  by  accident,  its  extensive  distribution  is 
mainly  due  to  artificial  means,  and  once  introduced  its  natural 
fertility  ensures  its  survival  and  increase.  Horehound  (Mar- 
rabium  vulgare)  is  an  importation  of  doubtful  utility  and  exten- 
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Hive  range.  In  many  places  it  covers  acres  of  ground,  crowding 
out  the  natural  flora.  The  bees  alone  seem  to  profit  by  its 
abundance,  but  the  honey  so  produced  is  in  some  places  so  char- 
acteristic as  to  taste  bitter  and  unpalatable  Chenopodium  album 
and  Atriplex  patula,  known  here  as  pig  weed,  are  fairly  abundant. 
The  grasses  foreign  to  the  country  have  been  mostly  introduced 
either  for  lawns  or  agricultural  purposes.  These  include  Foa 
prcUensis,  Dactylis  glonierata,  Lolium  perenne,  and  among  the 
casuals  may  be  mentioned  Poa  annua,  Lolium  temulentum,  and 
Gragrostis  pocoides, 

V.  Connection  bettoeen  Saxon-English  and  Latin.     By  Edward  J. 
Chinnock,  LL.D. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  connection  between 
English  proper,  as  it  existed  before  it  came  into  contact  with 
Latin  speakers  and  writers,  and  the  Latin  language.  I  have 
found  between  400  and  500  words  which  are  cognate  or  akin  in 
these  two  languages — a  fact  which  proves  their  common  origin. 
We  must  remember  that  English  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  group 
of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  and  that  Latin  belongs 
to  another  group  of  the  same  family.  The  ancestors  of  Romans 
and  Teutons  belonged  to  the  same  original  stock,  and  spoke  the 
same  tongue.  The  Indo-European  family  of  languages  is  divided 
into  seven  groups — 1,  Indian  languages  ;  2,  Hellenic ;  3,  Italic 
or  Romanic ;  4,  Teutonic ;  5,  Celtic ;  6,  Sclavonic ;  7,  Lettic. 
The  Teutonic  group  is  divided  into  three  branches — 1,  Low 
G^erman ;  2,  High  German  ;  3,  Scandinavian.  The  English 
belongs  to  the  Low  German,  and  the  modem  German  belongs  to 
the  High  German  division.  English  is  divided  into  four — 1, 
Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon ;  2,  Modern  English  ;  3,  Provincial 
xEnglish ;  4,  Lowland  Scotch.  Abbreviations — O.E.,  Old  English 
(Anglo-Saxon) ;  G.,  German. 

^6.— Of,  off;  in  Old  English  sometimes  spelt  q/*. 

Ahdo,—T>o.    This  lAtin  root  is  only  found  in  compound  verbs,  such  as 
condo,  trado,  &c. 
Acie8,—Edge,  from  O.E.  ec^ ;  G.,  ecke. 
iirf.— At. 

Aea  (=ah€s), — Ore,  from  O.E.  ar,  or,  or  ;  G.,  trz. 
Aevtrni. — Ever.     O.E.,  ae/er  ;  aye,  O.E.,  a  or  awa  (ever) ;  G.,  etoig, 
Ager. — Acre  and  acorn  ;  O.,  (ickpr. 
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Ago. — Ache  ;  O.K.,  A'Ci't* 

AkcB'—Elk  (from  the  Soandioavian). 

Alius, — Else,  which— f//e«,  the  genitive  of  O.E.,  el=(Uius, 

Alnus.— Alder  ;  O.E.,  cdr. 

Alo.— Old  ;  O.E.,  eald  or  cUd  ;  G,,  alt. 

Alter, — Ter  is  a  relic  of  an  old  comparative  which  appears  in  Sanscrit  as 
tara,  from  tar  (cross  over).  It  is  used  as  the  suffix  to  several  words  denot- 
ing '*  one  of  a  pair,"  as  aiter,  liters  neuter.  The  same  oomparative  ending 
W  found  in  our  whether,  other,  either,  neither,  and  In  the  G.  ander, 

AntbtkgeB. — Amb  (around)  is  akin  to  G.  um  and  the  O.E.  ffmb  or  emb 
(round),  a  prefix  still  seen  in  em6er-days,  so  called  because  they  come 
round  at  a  certain  set  season. 

Am&o. — Both,  from  bo,  with  termination  th. 

Amburo. — Bvro  (burn),  found  only  in  ambvro,  comburo,  is  akixi  to  our 
bum, 

AncLS, — O.E.  ened  (a  duck),  of  which  the  masculine  form  was  end-rake, 
contracted  into  our  drake.    Compare  G.  ente, 

AngvM,^Ed ;  G.,  acd, 

Angulu8  and  uncus, — G.  angel  (a  hook),  and  our  to  angle^  from  O.E. 
angel  (a  hook). 

Anser. — Originally  hanser,  akin  to  G.  gans,  and  our  goosie,  gander ;  from 
O.E.  ^08  (for  goHs)  and  gandra. 

Ante, — G.  ant  in  Antwort,  and  O.E.  and,  seen  in  our  answer.  This  pre- 
fix was  very  common  in  Old  English,  and  is  akin  to  end. 

Aper, — Boar,  from  O.E.  bar  ;  G.,  eber. 

Apis, — Bee  ;  G.,  biefne.  The  prefix  a  found  in  aper,  apis,  is  lost  in  the 
English  and  (xerman  words. 

Aqua, — Island,  from  O.E.  igland,  where  ig  is  akin  to  aqua.  Eyot,  a 
small  island,  and  Angles-(?y  are  also  cognate  with  aq,  the  root  of  aqua, 

Armus.^  Arm,  from  O.E.  earm, 

Aro, — Ear  (to  plough),  from  O.E.  erian.  This  word  is  now  obsolete,  but 
is  found  in  our  Bible  and  in  Shakspere. 

Asda  (acsia).'~Axe  ;  O.B.,  aex. 

Asinus. — Ass ;  O.B.,  asse  ;  G.,  esel, 

Astrum, — Star  ;  O.E.,  steorra  ;  G.,  stem. 

Augeo,—Wui ;  O.E.,  weaxan  ;  G.,  wachsen.     Also  eke,  from  O.E.  emu. 

Auris  (ausis),—Esi,r ;  O.E.,  eare  ;  G.,  ohr, 

Aurora  (  =ausosa), — East ;  G.,  ost, 

Axis.—Axle,  from  O.E.  eax;  G.,  axe. 

^o/oena.— Whale ;  G.,  waU-Jisch.  Balaena  is  probably  akin  to  belua 
(a  big  beast). 

^o^.— Bleat ;  G.,  bloeken. 

Bar6a.— Beard  ;  G.,  baH. 

Bini. — Twin.  Bini  is  bi  and  ni  the  distributive  ending,  as  in  our  tufi-n 
(two  at  a  time). 

Bos,— Cow  ;  O.E.,  cu ;  G.,  kuh  ;  Gaelic,  bo.  The  original  root  had  g, 
which  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  wa«  chai^ged  into  /;. 
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^rocoe. —Breeches,  from  O.K.  Itroc,  plural  brtc,  derived  from  a  Celtic 
word,  from  which  also  came  the  Latin. 

Bwdum,— Fire;, O.E.,  fyr;  G.^  feuer.  The  same  root,  bu§  or  bur,  Ib 
found  in' comburo,  kc. 

Caelum.— Hole,  from  O.E.  M,  which,  however,  some  derive  from  hekm 
(to  cover), 

CaUtnma,  — Hatdm,''from  O.E.  healm ;  G.,  hcUm, 

Calms,— Callow,  from  O.E.  ccdu  ;  G.,  kahl. 

Calx,— Heel ;  0,E„[hela, 

Cania,  —Hound  ;  O.E.,  hund  ;  G.,  hund  ;  Gothic,  kunds, 

Ccutnabis, — Hemp ;  O.E.,  henep  ;  G.,  har\f. 

Cano. — Hen,  which  is  the  feminine  of  O.E.  hana  (a  oook,  literally  a 
nnger) ;  G.,  henne,  feminine  of  Jiahu, 

ObjMO.— Have,  from  O.E.  habben  ;   haft,  from  O.S*  ha^ ;  G.,  haben, 

Cbptf<.-Head  ;  O.E.,  heafod  ;  G.,  hiM»pt, 

Cbrpo.^Harveet ;  O.E.,  haer/est ;  G.,  herbst, 

Caiuli$.^Kju\  (from  the  Gaelic). 

CeUa.  -Hall ;  O.E.,  heal,  from  fwlan  (hide). 

Celo,—Heil,  from  O.E.  helan  (hide) ;  G.,  hehUfi, 

Centum, — Hundred  ;  G.,  hundert, 

Certf^run.— Hams  (Scotch) ;  G.,  him  (brain) ;  gehxm  (brains). 

Cervua  (the  homed  one).— Hart,  from  O.E.  heorot  (homed) ;  G.,  hirech, 

Ofeo.— Hie  ;  O.E.,  higian, 

Cingo, — Hedge  and  haw,  from  O.E.  hf^g  and  haga  ;  G.,  hag. 

Circus, — Ring,  from  O.E.  hriug  ;  G.,  ring, 

Civis, — Home,  from  O.E.  ham  or  haem  ;  G.,  heim,  Civis  was  originally 
ceivis  (a  resident). 

Clamo,—Ca.VL ;  O.E.,  ceallian  ;  Dutch,  kallai, 

Claudw,— Halt ;  O.E.,  heall, 

Clepo.—Shop-l\fU>r,  from  O.E.  li/lan  (steal) ;  Gothic,  hli/an  (steal). 

Clitms, — Lean  ;  O.E.,  hliniam  ;  G.,  lehneix, 

C/ueo.— Listen  ;  O.E.,  hlystan, 

CoWm.— Hill ;  O.E.,  hyU, 

CoUum — Hawse  (hole  in  ship's  neck)  ;  G.,  ha/gy  and  O.E.,  hraU  (neck). 
Hals  was  used  in  English  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  common 
in  Chancer.     HaUe  (to  embrace)  is  found  as  late  as  Spenser. 

Co/tM.— Clue  or  clew  ;  O.E.,  diwe, 

Co^MO.- -Bake  ;  O.E.,  bacan  ;  G.,  backen. 

Car  f=cord/— Heart ;  O.E.,  heori  ;  G.,  herx, 

ComtL—Bom  ;  G.,  the  same. 

Coxa, — Hock  or  hough  ;  O.B.,  hoh, 

Cos  ( =coU ),'-Bone  ;  O.E.,  han, 

Oa<M.— Hurdle ;  G.,  huerde;  Gothic,  JMurds;  and  cradle,  from  the 
Celtic 

Orepo.— Raven  ;  O.E.,  hra^n, 

CHnit.— Httir ;  O.E.,  haer ;  G.,  hoar, 

Crudus, — ^Raw  ;  O.E.,  hreato  ;  G.,  roh. 
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Cntor. — Rue  ;  O.E.,  hreouKtn  ;  G.,  reuen, 

Cfrux,  -Crook  ;  O.E  ,  crok  (bend,  hook). 

CWti/iM.— Cuckoo ;  G.,  kuckuk  So  cock  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  bird's  cry. 

Cudo,—Tiew ;  O.E.,  heatoan  ;  G.,  hauen, 

Ctdmen, — Holm,  which  in  O.E.  meant  a  mound  ;  G.,  holm  (hill). 

CfuUer, — Shear ;  O.E,,  scearan  ;  G.,  seheeren  ;  I  and  r  are  often  inter- 
changed. 

Ouncdor.— Hang ;  and  G.,  hangen, 

Ottpo.— Hive  ;  O.E.,  huficny,  hive). 

Curro, — Horse;  O.E.,  hora ;  G.,  ross^  literally  **  a  runner." 

Curtus.— Short ;  O.E.,  sceortf  from  acoren  (shear). 

Gustos. —Bnt ;  G.,  hUU ;  also  hide,  from  O.E.  hydan, 

CWm.— Hide ;  O.E.,  hud  or  hyd ;  G.,  haut. 

Decern,— Ten  ;  G.,  zehn, 

Deiu.— Tooth  ;  O.E.,  toth'^tarUh ;  G.,  zahn.' 

Deua  (  =rfcwMJ. -—Tuesday,  from  O.E.  Tiwes-dcLcg  (day  of  Tiw,  **  shining 
one,**  god  of  war).  The  root  of  deus  and  dies  is  div  (shine).  7W  is  the 
same  word  as  Jove. 

Dtco.— Teach  ;  O.E.,  taecan  ;  G.,  zeigen. 

Digitus,— Toe  ;  O.E.,  ta  ;  G.,  zehe. 

Z>oto.— Deal ;  O.E.,  dael ;  G.,  theU, 

Domo.—Tume ;  O.E.,  temian ;  G.,  zaehmen, 

Domus. — Timber ;  G.,  zimmer, 

Dormio, — Doze  (from  the  Scandinavian) ;  dormose= dose-mouse. 

Duco, — Tow,  tug,  from  O.E  teohan ;  A.,  steAen,  zug. 

Duo,— Two  ;  G.,  zwei. 

Edo,—Eakt ;  O.E.,  etan  ;  G.,  esseii, 

Egeo.— Awe  ;  O.E.,  ege. 

Ego,— I ;  O.E.,  ic ;  G.,  ich, 

Facto.— Do,  deed  ;  O.E.,  don,  dcu;d  ;  G.,  thun,  that. 

Fagw, —'Beech,  book  ;  O.E.,  bece,  hoc  (which  originally  meant  beech) ; 
G.,  buche, 

/Wto.— Fall;  O.E.,/«iWan;  0,,/aUen, 

Fardo, — Burg,  borough,  burgh  ;  O.E.,  burh  ;  G.,  burg, 

Fel—OdXL ;  O.E.,  geaUa  ;  yellow,  from  O.E.  gealow. 

Ftro, — Bear;  O.E.,  heran\  bairn, from  O.E.  htarn ;  G.,  hahrt  (a  barrow). 

/Vni«.— Deer ;  O.E.,  deior  (wild  animal) ;  G.,  ihitr, 

Ferveo, — ^Brew ;  O.E.,  breowan. 

Fiber,— BoAver  ;  O.E.,  h^er ;  G.,  biber. 

Fides,— Bid,  from  O.E.  biddan  (pray) ;  G.,  bitten, 

Findo,— Bite ;  O.E.,  bitan  ;  G.,  beissen, 

Fingo,— Dough  ;  O.E.,  dah ;  G.,  teig, 

Fio,/ui,—Be ;  G.,  bin, 

Flagro,— Bright ;  O.E.,  beohrt. 

Flo,— Blow  ;  O.K,  blawan ;  G.,  blaeken. 

Flos.— Blow  (to  bloom),  from  O.E.  blouxin ;  bloom,  from  Gothic  and 
Scandinavian  ;  G.,  bfume. 
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FImo. — Flow;  O.K,Jlcwani  0,,Jlies9en,JltUh, 
/V>r,/ari. —Ban,  bftnns  ;  O.K.,  bannen  (proclaim). 
Forit, — Door ;  O.E.,  duru,  dor  ;  G.,  thor,  thner. 
Foro, — ^Bore  ;  O.K,  horiam  ;  G.,  bohreu, 
Fornax,  fervto. — Glow  ;  O.E.,  gloioan  ;  G.,  glvehen. 
Fortis. — ^Dare,  durst;  O.K,  ie  dear ;  infin.,  cftirran. 
Frango.—Bnak  ;  O.E.,  breean ;  G.,  brechen. 
FnUer. — Brother ;  G.,  bruder, 
Frico, — Grind ;  O.E.,  grindan, 
FroM, — ^Brow  ;  O.E.,  brtah, 
Fruor, — Brook  ;  O.K.,  bruean  (oae) ;  G.,  brauchen, 
Fugio, — Bow  ;  O.E.,  btigan  ;  G.,  beugen, 
/Wima.— Fallow  ;  O.E.,/«ito  (yellow). 

Fumua, — Dott.    In  O.E.  and  Icelandic  the  word  is  the  same ;  G.,  duwt, 
/ViiMfiM.— Bottom  ;  O.E.,  botm  ;  G.»  boden. 
Fungus, — Swamp ;  G.,  achwamm, 
Furvui, — Brown  ;  O.E.,  brun;  G.,  braun, 
6W&1W.— Yellow  ;  O.E.,  geolo ;  Q.,  gelb, 
Garrio, — Jar  ;  O.E.,  char  ken  ;  G.,  knarren, 
Oena.—Chm  ;  O.E.,  ein  ;  G.,  kinn. 
Oeru, — Queen  ;  O.ES,,  cwen  (woman). 
Genu, — Knee ;  O.E.,  eneow  ;  G.,  knie, 
Oenus,  gigno  — Kin,  kind  ;  O.E.,  eyn,  cynd  ;  G.,  kind, 
Oleba, — Clod,  from  Scandinavian. 

Globus,  glomus, — Clew ;  O.E.,  clitcf  ;  Dutch,  Huioen  ;  and  cloud  ;  O.B., 
dud  (round  mass). 
(?/ii6o.— Cleave ;  O.E.,  cUo/an  ;  G.,  klUben, 
Gramen, — Grass  ;  O.E.,  gaers ;  G.,  gras. 
Grandc-^RaH ;  O.E.,  hagol ;  G.,  hagd. 
GranunL—Com ;  G.,  kom. 
GrcUus,—Yetkm  ;  O.E.,  gffman  ;  G.,  gierig, 
Grus, — Crane ;  O.E.,  cran,  crafU) ;  G.,  kranich, 
Gustus,— Choose  ;  O.E.,  ceosan  ;  G.,  kUsen, 

Haheo, — Have,  haft.     The  root  of  haheo  is  the  same  as  that  of  capio, 
'  Haedus  (  =ghaedus),—Qoat ;  O.E.,  gat,-gatt ;  G.,  geiss, 

H^U^!t^^'  I  ^««^-^y  5  O.E.,  geostra ;  G.,  gtstenu 

Hio  ( =ghio ),—Y9,wn  ;  O.E.,  ganan. 

Homo  ( =ghomo),—OTOom  in  bride-groom,  from  O.E.  bryd^guma  ;    G. 
gam  in  braeuti-gam ;  Gothic,  guma, 

fforck—Yetir  ;  O.E.,  gear  ;  Q,,jahr, 

ffortus, — Yard  ;  O.E.,  geard  ;  G.,  garten, 

ffostis  ( =ghosiis),— Quest ;  O.E.,  gaest ;  G.,  gast, 

Ibi. — The  suffix  &t  is  akin  to  our  6y,  in  O.E.,  bi  ;   G.,  bei.     The  same 
suffix  is  seen  in  ubi,  tibi,  sibi. 

In  (Prep.)— In ;  O.E.  and  G.,  »n. 

In  (Sot).— Un  (which  is  also  German). 

Indutus.— Loud  is  allied  to  dutw  ;  O.E,,  hlitd  ;  G.,  laut. 
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Inter.  ^Vnder  ;  G.,  unUr, 
Jugum.  —Yoke ;  O.E.,  geoc  ;  O.,  joch. 
Juvenia, — Young  ;  O.E.,  geoTig  ;  G.y  Jung. 
Labia. — Lip  ;  O.E.,  lipp€  ;  G.,  lippe. 
Z/oftor.— Slip;  O.E.,  dipan, 
Lacrima. — Tear  ;  same  in  O.E.;  G„  zofhre. 
//octtf.— Loch  (Gaelic),  lough  (Lrisfa). 
Lasnis, — Late  ;  O.E.,  loAtt ;  G.,  Iom. 
Lotus  (=platw),—F\a.t ;  G.,  plait. 
Lavo  and  luo.—hje  ;  O.E.,  leak  ;  G.,  lauge. 
Laxua,  langueo. — Lag  (from  the  Celtic. 

Lego. — Lay,  from  O.E.,  ^Ci7an;  G.,  legen;   and  lie,  from  O.E.  lirgan; 
G.,  liegen. 

/>»i<iM.— Lithe  (same  in  O.E.) ;  G.,  gelinde. 

Levis  (  =lfgvvi).— Light  ;  O.E.,  liht;  G.,  leicht. 

Lex  (from  lego). — Law,  from  O.E.  Uigu  (that  which  lies). 

Lihet  or  Ivhet.—LoMe  ;  O.E.,  luf\  G.,  liehe^i ;  lief,  from  O.E.  le4>J. 

LiguriOf  Hngo.^Lick  ;  O.E.,  liccian  ;  G.,  lecken. 

Limus,— Lime  ;  O.E.,  Urn  (bitumen,  cement) ;  G.,  leim  (glue). 

jWn^tia.— Tongue  ;  O.E.,  tunge  ;  G.,  zunge. 

Lis  f=stlis).— Strife  ;  O.E.,  stridan  ;  G.,  streit. 

Locus  C=8^oci«^.— Stall ;  O.E.,  stetd. 

Longus.— Long  ;  O.E.,  lang  ;  G.,  lang, 

Lucus. — Lea  ;  O.E.,  leak, 

Lno.—Loee  ;  O.E.,  leosan  ;  G.,  los. 

L^ipus.—VioU ;  O.E.,  umif;  G.  wo^f. 

Z^iu:.— Light ;  O.E.,  leo?U  ;  G.,  licht. 

Macula. — Mole  ;  O.E.,  mat ;  G.,  maal. 

Maereo.— Mourn  ;  O.E.,  muman. 

Magnus.— Maj  ;  O.E.,  mugan;  might,  mickle  ;  G.,  macht. 

Mantio.—MeAt ;  O.E.,  nute. 

Mare. — Mere  ;  G.,  meer. 

Margo.—Maxk  and  march  ;  O.E.,  mearc  (mark,  border). 

Mas  ( =mans). — Man  ;  O.E.,  mann  ;  G.,  mann. 

Mater.— Mother  \  O.E.,  motlor ;  G.,  muttei\ 

Mtdius. — Mid  ;  G.,  mUte* 

3/e/.— Mead  ;  O.E.,  medu. 

Mens,  memini. — Mind  ;  O.E.,  gemynd. 

Mensfs. — Moon,  month  ;  O.E.,  mona,  monath  ;  G.,  mondy  monat, 

Mensis. — Mead,  math  ;  G.,  nuihd,  malte. 

i/e^ior.  — Mete;  O.E.,  metan;  G.,  messen. 

Melo.— Mow  ;  O.E.,  mawan  ;  G.,  maehen. 

Minor. —Minoe  ;  O.E.,  minsiany  from  min  (small). 

Miror. — Smile,  which  is  also  Danish  ;  and  provincial  German  smitten. 

Misceo. — Mix  ;  O.E.,  miscan  ;  G.,  mischen. 

Mollis,— MeWow  ;  O.E.,  mearu. 

Mola.—MQa\  ;  O.E.,  melu  ;  G.,  mehl. 

Mordeo, — Smart ;  O.E.,  smeortan  ;  G.,  schmerzen. 
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Morior, — Murder  ;  O.E.,  morthor, 
Mydg€0.—yL\Xk  ;  O.E.,  meolc  ;  6.,  mUeh, 
Mu8, — Moose  ;  O.E.,  mus  ;  O.,  maua. 
Jfttfciw.— Mofls  ;  O.K,  meoa  ;  G.,  moof. 
NoiUM, — ^Noee  ;  O.E.,  naeitf  naau,  or  ttom  ;  G.,  ntue. 
Ne, — O.E.,  ne  and  na,  from  which  comee  not 
Neo. — Needle  ;  O.E.,  naedel ;  G.,  naeheu  (tew). 
Nepw, — Nephew  ;  O.E.,  nefa  ;  G.,  nefft. 

Ntrvus, — Snare  ;  O.E.,  mear  (cord). 

Nidus  (  =  n%adu8), — Neet  (which  is  also  German). 

Nix  f  root,  9nig),  —  Snow  ;  0.  E. ,  imaw  ;  G. ,  ftchnee. 

Nodus  (  —gnodus). — Knot ;  O.E.,  cnotta  ;  (i.,  knotrn. 

Nomen,  —Name ;  O.E.,  nama ;  (J.,  itame  ;  Gothic,  namo. 

Noseo  ^root,  gno), — Know  ;  O.E.,  cnateaji ;  and  ken,   can,  from  O.E. 
ciaman ;  G.,  kennm  ;  Gothic,  hann. 

^o»fm.— Nine  ;  O.E.,  nigon  ;  G.,  nnm, 

Novus. — New  ;  O.E.,  niioe  ;  G.,  n/^. 

Xoz  (nod).— ^Night ;  O.E.,  niht ;  G.,  nachl. 

Kudus  (  —  nugdus), — Naked  ;  O.E.,  iiacoil ;  (t.,  nackt. 

Num  (nunc). — Now  ;  O.E.,  nti ;  Gothic,  nu, 

Octo.  —Eight ;  O.E.,  eahta  ;  G.,  ctchU 

Oeuius. — Eye  ;  O.E,  edge  ;  G.,  auge. 

OluSf  holus. — Green  ;  O.E.,  grfne  ;  G.,  gntfn. 

Omus. — Roan  or  rowan-tree  (from  Norse  . 

0pm. — Ewe  ;  O.E.,  eottm. 

Ovum.— Egg;  O.E.,  aeg  ;  G.,  ei. 

Po^o.— FaUow;  O.K.,  fealo;  G.,/ah/. 

Pannus. — Vane  ;  O.K.,  f ana  (flag) ;  ii.,/ahne. 

Pcwco.— Feed;  O.E., fedan. 

Pateo. — Fathom  ;  O.E.,  faetkm  (space  of  the  extended  arms);  O.^/aden. 

Poicr.— Father;  O.E.,/aeder;  G.,  voter. 

Paucus.—Few  ;  O.E., /eat©;  Gothic, /aioM. 

Pecus.—Fee  ;  O.E.,/€0*  (cattle) ;  G.,  vieh. 

PeUis.—VeW  (a  skin) ;  O.E.,/c/  or/eU  ;  G.,  pelz. 

Penna  (p€lna).~-Fetkther  ;  O.E., /ether;  G.,/eder. 

Per.—¥AT,  fro,  from,  and  the  prefix /or  in /or«ioear,  &c.  ;  G.,  ver. 

Per/oro.—Foro  (to  pierce)  is  akin  to  our  bore  ;  O.E.,  borian  (to  make  a 
hole) ;  G.,  bohreTt, 

Pe«.— Foot;  O.E,.  fot  \  G..fuss. 

Pfto.— Find;  O.E., findan;  0.,finden. 

Ptfti«.— Felt ;  Q.,JUz. 

Pmcm.— Fish;  O.E., jUc;  G.^Jtach. 

Piiuita  (  =  spUuita).  —Spit ;  O.  E. ,  spiUan. 

Piar.— Pitch  ;  O.E.,  pic  ;  G.,  pech. 

Plaga. — Fleck  (which  is  also  German). 

Planus  (  =platnus).—l^l&te,  flat ;  G.,  pkUt. 

Pfccto. —Fold;    O.E.,  fealdan  ;    G.,  fieehten.     Flax;    O.E.,^ar:    G., 
Jlachs  and  fallen. 
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Pleo,  plenus,—Fm,  full ;  G.,  voll. 
P/uo.— Plow,  flood,  float;  O.E.y floioan, flod, flot. 
Populu$  (  =polpoltts). — Folk  ;  G.,  volk. 

Porca  (a  ridge  between  two  furrows). —Furrow  ;  0,'E.fJurh;  Q,^/urehe. 
Porctu. — Farrow  ;  O.E.,  fearh  (pig) ;  G.,ferkel. 
Porricio.—Ricio  is  cognate  with  our  reach  ;  O.E.,  raecan  ;  G.,  rtichen. 
Praentolor.—Stolor  is  akin  to  stall,  still  ;  G.,  aUUen. 
Porto.— Fare,  ferry  ;  O.E., /aran  (go) ;  G.,fahrm, 
Prthendo, — Uendo  is  akin  to  get^  from  O.E.,  gitan. 
Primus  ( =protmt«). —-former,  from  O.E.,  forma  (first). 
Pro, — Fore,  for,  f ar  ;  G.,  vor, 
•  Prurio  pruina, —Freeze ;  O.EL,  frtosan  ;  Q.^/riertn, 
Pugnua,— Fist ;  O.K.fyat  ;  Q.^/aiatt. 
Pulex.  —Flea ;  G. ,  Jloh, 
PtUlu8,—FoBl,  fiUy  ;  O.E.,/oto  ;  G.^/ohlen. 

Pungo, — Fight ;  0,E.^ftohtan  ;  Qc^ftchten  ;   poke,  from  Celtic  poc. 
PuptUf  pupUlus. —hoy  ;  G.,  hube. 
Pttter.— Foul;  O.E.,/ti/;  G.,/aul, 
Quo/m.  -  Which  ;  O.E.,  htailc = hwi-lic  (why-like). 
QtioWfior.  — Four  ;  O.E.y /cower  ;  G.,  vier. 
Quercus.  —Fir ;  0.  E. .  furh  ;  G. ,  foehre. 
Queror  (  =  quesor),  —  Wheeze  ;  0. E. ,  hicMan. 
Qui.- Who  ;  O.E.,  hioa  ;  G.,  wtr. 
QttiM.— While  ;  O.E.,  htoil  (pause,  time). 
Quinque. -Five;  0,E.,f f=Jinf;  G,,/uen/. 
Badix.—Fioot ;  O.E.,  wyrt  ;  G.,  umrz. 
JRatis  [^aratin)    \   Oar;O.E.,  ar. 
Remus  {"eremusj   Row  ;  O.E.,  rotcan. 
i?oina.— Gray  ;  O.E.,  graeg  ;  G.,  grau. 
Rego,  r«c<t«.— Right ;    O.E.,  riht  ;  (J.,  r^ehl, 
/?t{70.— Rain  ;  O.E.,  regn  ;  G.,  regen. 
Rivus,  ruo. — Stream  ;  G.,  strom. 

Ruber,  t^uh, — Ruddy,  rust,  red  ;  O.E.,  rod,  rturt,  rrad ;  G.,  roth. 
Rudis, — Rod,  rood. 

Sabulum, — Sand  (which  is  also  German  and  Norse). 
5a/. -Salt  (which  is  also  Gothic) ;  G.,  salz. 
ScUiva  — Slime ;  O.E.,  slim  ;  G.,  schleim. 
iSo/io:.— Sallow  ;  O.E.,  sealh,  salig  (willow). 
iSb/ttm.— Swell ;  O.E.,  swellan  ;  G.,  bchwellen. 
Salvus, — Silly  ;  O.E.,  saelig  (timely,  happy,  foolish) ;  G.,  selig. 
Sanus,  —Sound  ;  O.E.,  sund  ;  G.,  gesund. 
Sapio, — Sap  ;  O.E.,  s<up  ;  G.,  sc^ft. 
Satis.— SsA  ;  O.E.,  sa^d  (sated) ;  G.,  aatc. 
Scabiu  (from         i   Scab  ;  O.E.,  scaeh. 
Scaho,  to  scratch)/  Shave  ;  O.E.,  scea/an  ;  G.,  schaben, 
Sctuvus,— Skew  ;  G.,  schi<if, 
Scalpo. — Sharp  ;  O.K,  scearp;  G.,  schar/, 
Scarobaeus  — Crab  ;  O.EL,  crabba  ;  G.,  krabbe,  krebs^ 
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Scelu8, — Shall,  from  O.E.,  aeecU  (owe) ;  G.,  schuld;  Gothic,  $koU  (owe). 
ScitUiUa. — Shine  ;  O.EL,  9cinan  ;  G.,  Bchtinen, 
Sdo. — Skill  (from  the  Norse,  meaning  iteparate), 
Scribo. — Grave  ;  O.E.,  grc^fan  ;  G.,  gniben, 
Scutum,—Sky  ;  0.£.,  Scua  (shade,  cloud). 
S^eo. — Saw  ;  O.K,  9aga  ;  G.,  BCLfgen. 
Sedeo. — Sit ;  O.E.,  siUan  ;  G.,  ntzen  ;  Gothic,  tfiUan, 
5e/to.— Saddle  ;  O.E.,  sadol ;  G.,  aaUel. 
icemen.— Seed  ;  O.E.,  wed  ;  G.  muU. 

SemL — O.E.  prefix,  mm  (half),  still  seen  in  sand-blind  (i.e.,  half  blind). 
SepUm. — Seven  ;  O.E.,  Hofon  ;  G.,  aieben, 
Sero. — Sow  ;  O.E  ,  sawan  ;  G.,  scieen. 
Serpo. — Slip  ;  O.E.,  slipan  ;  G.,  schlie/en, 
Sex.—Six ;  G.,  aechs. 

Sic  (akin  to  suus). — So  ;  O.E.,  nwa  ;  G.,  bo  ;  Gothic,  sioa, 
SUeo, — Seldom  ;  O.K,  aeldum;  G.,  selten, 
Similia  — Same  ;  G.,  zusammen ;  Gothic,  aama, 
Simul. — O.E.,  aam  (together),  used  even  by  Spenser. 
Sons,  aontia. — Sin  ;  O.EL,  syn  ;  G.,  suende  ;  Icelandic,  synd, 
Sordes, — Swart;  O.E,,  stoeart ;  G.,  achwarz. 
Soror. — Sister  ;  O.E.,  aweostor  ;  G.,  «chtctsier, 
Sparus, — Spear  ;  O.E.,  apere  ;  G.,  apter, 
Spemo. — Spurn  ;  O.E.,  apeoman  (kick  against). 
Spuma, — Foam;  O.E.,/am. 
Spuo, — Spew  ;  O.E.,  apiwan;  G.,  apfien, 
Stabulum.—StaM  ;  O.E.,  steal ;  G.,  stalL 
5^a<K).— Stead  ;  O.E.,  atede  (a  place) ;  G.,  «tadt,  ntaU. 
Stella  (=»<crt«/a).— Star  ;  O.E.,  aUorra  ;  G.,  atem, 
Sterilia.-Sta^k  ;  O.E.,  atearc;  G.,  atark, 
Stemo. — Strew,  straw,  storm  ;  G.,  atroh,  aturm. 

Stimulua    {=aligmulus),—StiQk,    Sting;    O.R,    alician,    atingoui ;    G. 
aUchen,  aUcken. 
i^^tpM.— Staff,  stiff;  O.E.,  ataef,  stif. 
Stipo, — Step  ;  O.E.,  aUppan;  G.,  atijl. 
5^.~-Stand  ;  O.E.,  atantien  ;  G.,  atehen, 
Stolidua,—Stii\ ;  O.E.,  atUle, 

Stringo, — Strong,  string ;  O.E.,  Mrang^  atrenge  ;  G.,  ntrewj, 
iS^^tfrmu^.  — Starling  ;  O.E.,  at<ur  ;  G,,  ataar. 
Suadeo. — Sweet ;  O.E.,  awete  ;  G.,  aueaa. 
Sub.— Up;  G.,  ati/*. 

6ft«/o.  —  Sweat ;  O.E.,  aiaat ;  G.,  achtoeiaa. 
Sugo. — Suck  ;  O.E.,  aucan  ;  G.,  aaugin. 
Sum  (= etum).  —  Am =flwm;  O.E.,  eom=eaom. 
iSuo.— Sew;  O.E.,  aiwian. 
Super. — Over  ;  O.E.,  o/er  ;  G.,  ueber. 

Sua. — Sow,  swine  ;  O.E.,  augu  or  au,  awin  (a  pig) ;  G.,  aau. 
Suaurro.—SwAvm  ;  O.E.,  atoearm  (that  which  hums)  ;  G.,  achtoarm* 
Tabea.—ThAw;  O.B.,  thaioan  :  G.,  thauen. 
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Tarn  (root  ta^  this).— The,  that ;  G.,  der,  dam.  The  aatne  root  is  foand 
in  iB-Ut  ia-tUy  ia-tud. 

Tango. — Take  (from  the  None)  ;  Gothic,  tekan  (touch). 

Taurus  (=Staurus). — Steer  ;  O.E.,  ateor  ;  G.,  stier  ;  Gothic,  stiur, 

T'erftM. -Tight ;  G.,  dicht  ;  literally,  •*  covered  in." 

Tego, — Deck  (from  Dutch),  thatch  ;  O.E.,  decan  (to  oover),  theccan ;  G., 
decken^  dach. 

TendOy  ^cnut*.— Thin  ;  O.E.,  thynne  ;  G.,  dehnen^  duenn, 

Tenebrae,— Dim  (same  in  O.E.) ;  G.,  ddmmerig. 

termini**.— Thrum  (from  Scandinavian) ;  G.,  trtunm. 

Tero.— Throe  ;  O.E.,  threaw. 

ToUo.— Thole  ;  O.E.,  tholian  ;  G.,  dulden  ;  Gothic,  thula. 

Tono. — Thunder  ;  O.E.,  thunian  ;  G.,  dormer. 

Torqueo. — Throw  ;  O.E.,  thraxoan  (turn) ;  G.,  drehen. 

Torreo.— Thirst ;  O.E.,  thyrst,  from  thyr  (dry) ;  G.,  dwra^. 

TVaTW.— Through  ;  O.E.,  thurh  ;  G.,  durch  ;  Gothic,  thairK 

rre«.— Three  ;  O.E.,  thry  ;  G.,  drei  ;  Gothic,  thrtis. 

Trudo. — Threat ;  O.E.,  threotan  ;  G.,  verdriesaen. 

^Tm.— Thou  ;  O.E.,  ihv.  ;  G.,  dn  ;  Gaelic  and  Persian,  tu  ;  Greek,  m  or 
tu. 

Turn. — Then,  than  ;  O.E.,  thonne  ;  G.,  deniit  dann. 

TurduH. — Thrush  ;  O.E.,  thrysce  ;  G.,  drosael. 

Uber. —Vdder  ;  O.E.,  uder  ;  G.,  evier. 

Ulmu8. — Elm  ;  G.,  vlme. 

Ulna. — Ell,  elbow  ;  O.E.,  c/n,  el-boga  ;  G.,  ellen-bogen. 

Ululo. — Howl,  owl ;  O.E.,  w/€;  G.,  efUe. 

)  Navel  ;  O.E.,  nafela;  G.,  nabel. 
(TmbUicus  fj^^^^  ^^f  ^  ^ij^ij .  Q^    „^,^ 

f/?ida. —Water ;  O.E.,  toaeter  ;  G.,  toasser  ;  Dutch,  loater. 

Unguis. — Nail;  O.E.,  naegd ;  G.,  nagel. 

C/ntw.— One;  O.E.,  an;  G.,  em;  Gothic,  ains. 

Urgeo. — Wring;  O.E..  loringan  (to  press);  wreak;  O.E.,  wrecan;  irk 
(from  the  Scandinavian). 

Urina.— O.E. f  u>€r  (sea) ;  G.,  ham. 

Uter  {=  cuter). — Whether;  O.E.,  hwaeiher ;  Gothic,  hvatJwr  (which  of 
the  two). 

Vado. — Go  ;  O.E.,  gan  ;  G.,  gehen;  G<>thic,  gaggan.  Also,  wade  ;  O.E., 
loadan. 

Vae. — Woe  ;  O.E.,  loa  or  loae  ;  G.,  inch. 

Valeo. — Wield  ;  O.E.,  wealdan  ;  G.,  waiten. 

Vas. — Wed  (literally,  to  pledge,  bargain)  ;  O.K.,  ioeddiauy  from  fmd  (a 
pledge) ;  G.,  wcUe. 

Va8tU8  —Waste  ;  O.E.,  wesU. 

Veho. — Weigh,  waggon  ;  O.E.,  toegan  (carry),  toaegen  (cart) ;  G.  toeg^; 
Gothic,  vegs  (movement). 

Fc/Ztw.— Wool ;  O.E.,  mdl ;  G.,  xoolle  ;  Gothic,  vulla. 

Vtneror. — Win  ;  O.E.,  unnfian  ;  G.,  gewinnen. 

Venio  (=^ve»io).--Come  ;  O.E.,  cuman  ;  G.,  hommen. 
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VetUu8,—Womh  ;  O.E.,  wamb  ;  G.,  wampt,  toansi. 

Ventus. — Wind  (English  and  German);  Gothic,  vinda ;  weather  ;  O.E., 
weder  ;  G.,  tctUtr. 

Verhum. — Word  (same  in  O.E.) ;  G.,  toovi  ;  Gothic,  vaiurd, 

Vereor, — Ware,  ward  ;  O.E  ,  troer,  vxterd  ;  G.,  toarien  ;  Gothic,  vara, 

renHM.— Worm  ;  O.E.,  xoyrm  ;  G.,  wnrm  ;  Gothic,  vavmu. 

Venta  (-wwiwi).— O.E.,  wiat  (food). 

Verio, — Oar  suffix  ward  ;  O.E.,  weard  (towards) ;  G.,  xod/rts;  worth  (to 
become),  from  O.E.,  wtortan  ;  G.,  tverden, 

Vespa. — Wasp  ;  O.E.,  toaeapor  waeps  ;  G.,  wespe, 

Veaper. — West  (English  and  German),  from  vas  (to  dwell) ;  Sanscrit, 
vasta  (house).  The  west  was  supposed  to  be  the  sun's  dwelling  place  at 
night. 

re^erina.— Wether  (a  yearling) ;  G.,  widder. 

Via  [  =  vegia),—Wtky  ;  O.E.,  loey  ;  G.,  totg  ;  Gothic,  vegs, 

Ki&ro.  — Waive  (from  Scandinavian). 

Vicia. — Weak  ;  O.E.,  ivician  ;  G.,  wtichen,  ictchhd. 

Vicua, — Wich,  wick,  as  in  Greenwich,  Alnwick  ;  O.E.,  toic  (dwelling). 

Video, — Wit ;  O.E.,  toitan  (know) ;  G.,  wiaaen, 

Fufttitf.— Widow  ;  O.E.,  loidioe,  vriduwe  ;  G.,  tciUwt ;  Gothic,  viduvo, 

VieOf  vitia. — Withe  ;  O.E.,  toithig  (willow) ;  G.,  loeide, 

Vigeo, — Wake,  watch  ;  O.E.,  ivacah;  G.,  wacHen. 

Vincio. — To  wind  ;  O.E.,  windan  ;  G.,  winden, 

Vinum, — Wine  ;  O.E.,  %mn  ;  G.,  tPctn  (these  English  and  German  words 
were  derived  from  the  Latin  through  the  €k>thic). 

Vir. — O.EL,  wer  (man);  G.,  herr ;  Gothic,  tatr.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
called  the  devil  UTer-trof/*  (man-wolf). 

Vivo  (=i;wt'o).— Quick  ;  O.E.,  cicic  (living,  active)  ;  Gothic,  quiva, 

Vb/o.— Will ;  O.E.,  wiUan  ;  G.,  tvoUen 

To/w.— Walk  ;  O.E.,  loecUcan  ;  G  ,  itxUzen;  wallow — O.E,  total ufian. 


l8t  May,  1891, 
Rev.    William   Andson   in   the   Chair. 

New  Members, — Miss  Babington,  Meadowbank,  and  Mr  Harold 
Masterton. 

Donations, — The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  1889-90  ;  the  Smithsonian  Report,  1888  ;  the  Report  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  1889-90. 

ExJiibit, — The  Secretary  (Dr  E.  J.  Chinnook)  exhibited  a  foe 
Hmile  of  part  of  the  newly-disoovered  papyrus  containing  the 
k)tt  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  '^  Constitution  of  Athens,"  and  read 
a  paper  desqriptiTe  of  the  papyrus. 
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Communications. 
I.  Some  Old  Note-takers  and  their  Notes,     By  Mr  Pbter  Gray. 

In  his  paper  Mr  Gray  succinctly  analysed  the  contents  of  three 
booklets,  describing  respectively  the  countries  and  peoples  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Scotland.  The  book  is  ascribed  to  James 
Howell,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "Letters"  (1596-1666). 

II.  Holywood  Abbey,     By  George  F.  Black,  Ph.D. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Holywood  is  un- 
certain, but  it  seems  to  have  been  before  the  year  1180. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  cell 
occupied  by  a  monk  named  Congall,  hence  the  name  Dercongall, 
meaning  "  the  oak  wood  of  Congall."  Congall,  or  S.  Congall,  is 
commemorated  in  the  calender  of  Adam  King,  published  in  Paris 
in  1588,  under  May  12th: — "  S.  Congall,  abot  of  haliwode  and 
conf.  in  Scotland  vnder  King  Malcome  2.  1  13."  In  the  Martyr- 
ology  of  Aberdeen,  quoted  in  Forbes'  Kal,  Scot.  Sts,y  p.  130 : — 
"  Vj  Idus  Maij.  In  Scocia  Sancti  Congalli  abbotis  apud  monas- 
terium  de  Drumcongal  cuius  merita  longe  lateque  diffusa  miiaculis 
non  desunt  clarere  impolluta  mente  calcanit  et  immerito  qui 
presentis  vite  infomiam  et  immundicie  caluinniam  tanquan  Christi 
pauper  paupert^tis  et  paciencie  posterum  prebebat  exemplum.'' 
In  Brockie's  MS.  (p.  8488)  it  is  stated  that  in  an  ancient  missal 
belonging  to  Father  Thomas  Primrose,  there  was  inserted  with  a 
pen  a  collect  of  or  to  "  S.  Congal,  Abbate  Sacri  Bosci." — Gordon, 
Monasticon  p.  318.  See  also  Dempster,  Hist,  Ecc,  Gent,  Scot,  I 
158-59.  The  Abbey  was  also  known  by  the  name  Dercongal, 
especially  in  Papal  Bulls,  and  it  was  also  called  St.  Bois,  Sacro 
Bosco  Nemus  Sacrum,  and  Monasterium  sacris  nemoris,  '^  Monas- 
tery of  the  sacred  grove."  A  large  part  of  the  grove  remained 
in  the  time  of  Charles  L  (Description  of  Nithsdale  in  Bleau's 
Atlas,  55.)  Many  roots  of  ancient  oak  trees  were  dug  up  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Bryce  (Johnston's  Statistical  Account,  i.,  p.  18).  A 
drawing  of  the  stone  circle  at  Holywood  is  given  by  Grose  in  his 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  p.  169.  The  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of 
Holywood  could  not  have  been  much  earlier  than  1180,  as  the 
^onks   belonged   to   the   Premonstratensian   order,   which   was 
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established  about  1120.  The  Premonstratensian  or  Norbertine 
order  was  founded  by  S.  Nprbert  about  the  year  1 1 20,  in  the 
diocese  of  Laon,  France.  A  spot  was  pointed  out  to  S.  Norbert 
in  a  vision,  and  he  tenped  the  place  Pre  monire  or  Fratum  mon- 
stratum^  because  the  place  was  '^divina  revelatioue  praemon- 
stratum."  The  order  was  a  mixture  of  the  monastic  and  canonical 
life,  and  followed  chiefly  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine.  The  order  was 
also  sometimes  called  candid^s  ordo,  because  their  garb  was 
entirely  white.  It  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  II.  and 
Innocent  III.  After  the  death  of  their  founder  the  monks  of 
Premontre  published  that  he  had  received  his  rule,  curiously 
bound  in  gold,  from  the  hand  of  St.  Augustine  himself,  who 
appeared  to  Norbert  one  night,  and  said  thus  to  him — "  Here  is 
the  rule  which  I  have  written,  and  if  thy  Brethren  do  observe  it, 
they,  like  my  children,  need  to  fear  nothing  at  all  in  the  day  of 
Judgment."  The  order  spread  itself  into  Syria,  Normandy, 
Flanders,  Spain,  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  According  to  Dugdale 
(Monasticon,  ii.,  p.  1057),  the  Abbey  was  founded  by  John,  Lord 
of  Kirkconnell,  of  the  Maxwell  family.  According  to  another 
account  it  was  founded  by  Devorgilla,  wife  of  John  Baliol,  Lord 
of  Barnard,  as  a  cell  to  Soul's  Seat.  The  former  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  more  probable,  although  it  must  be  confessed  all  is  uncer- 
tainty. In  1235,  Aflrica,  daughter  of  Edgar,  mentions  the  lands 
of  Dunscore  as  being  near  the  lands  of  the  monks  of  Dercongal 
and  the  King's  road,  which  led  from  Dercongal  to  Glencairn 
(lAb,  Cart,  Metros  103).  In  the  same  year,  Odo  or  Otho,  who 
had  been  abbot  of  Dercongal,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Candida 
Casa  by  the  monks  of  Whithorn ;  but  he  was  refused  consecra. 
tion,  and  his  opponent,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  clergy  of 
Galloway,  was  preferred  (ibid).  In  1257,  William,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  decided  a  controversy  between  the  monks  of  Melrose 
and  the  monks  of  Dercongal  regarding  the  church  and  titles  of 
Dunscore  (ibid)  107. 

The  abbot  of  Dercongal  sat  in  the  great  Parliament  at  Brigham 
in  March,  1290  (Rymer,  Foed,,  ii.,  471,  where  the  name  Dercongal 
is  blundered  into  Darwongville).  Dungal,  the  "abbot  de  Sacro- 
bosco  "  (Sacred  Bush),  with  his  monks,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I. 
at  Berwick  in  August,  1296  (Pyrnne,  Hist,  Coll.,  iii.,  p.  663). 
Prynne  gives  the  name  as  Saint  Boyse.  In  return  King  Edward 
immediately  issued  a  writ  to  the  Sheriff  of  Dumfriesshire  ordering 
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him  to  restore  the  property  of  *^  Dungal  abbas  de  saoro  nemore  " 
(Rymer,  ii.,  p.  72).  In  May,  1365,  David  II.  granted  a  protec- 
tion and  certain  privileges  to  the  abbot  and  convent  *'  de  sacro 
nemore"  {fiegis,  Mag  Sig.  128).  In  the  reign  of  Robert  I.,  his 
brother.  Lord  of  Oalloway,  founded  at  the  Abbey  of  Holy  wood 
an  hospital  and  a  chapel,  which  he  endowed  with  some  lands  in 
Oalloway.  This  hospital  having  been  ruined  during  the  war  of 
succession  was  restored  in  1372  by  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  who  again  endowed  it  with  the  lands  of  Crossmichael 
and  Troqueer,  in  Galloway.  This  second  endowment  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  confirmed  by  Robert  II. 
on  the  2d  June,  1372  (Reg,  Mag.  Sig.,  ii,  56). 

The  Abbey  stood  within  the  present  churchyard  till  1779,  when 
its  remains  were  pulled  down  and  appropriated  to  the  building  of 
the  present  church.  An  engraving  of  the  Abbey  is  given  in 
Cardonnel's  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  Two  bells  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  are  still  in  use.  One  bears  an  inscription 
piirtly  illegible,  which  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  the 
boll  was  consecrated  by  an  abbot,  John  Wrich,  in  the  year  1154. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  error  here.  The  copy  of  the 
inscription  given  in  RiddelFs  MS.  (vol.  viL,  p.  211)  seems  to 

read — i.  wrioh  abbas  sagr.  nme.  fieri  feoit  ad.  q 

viOBN.  Query— Can  the  date  be  1520?  Riddel  says— **  The 
Chartulary  of  the  Abbey  [of  Holywood]  was  carried  by  some  of 
the  monks  to  France,  and  I  am  told  is  either  to  be  seen  in  the 
Scott^s  Colledge  at  Paris  or  at  the  Colledge  of  Dowey  in  France  " 
(MS.  vol.  vii.,  p.  209).  Could  we  refer  to  this  cartulary  we 
should  in  all  probability  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  the 
date  of  the  bell. 

The  monks  of  Holywood  possessed  many  lands  in  Nithsdale 
and  East  Galloway,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  the  whole.  Tiie 
powerful  family  of  Maxwell  acquired  the  office  of  baillie  to  the 
abbot,  whom  they  protected,  and  they  obtained  the  six-merk 
lands  of  Baltersan,  with  the  three-merk  lands  of  Gleneslan,  as  a 
fee  for  executing  this  office,  which  continued  hereditary  till  the 
abolition  of  such  jurisdictions  in  1718  {Inquitit  SpecialeSj  25,  102, 
266,  346,  380).  In  1544  the  rental  of  the  monastery  amounted 
to  £700  Scots  money,  19  chalders,  14  bolls,  and  3  firlots  of  meal, 
9  bolls  and  3  firlots  of  bear,  and  one  chalder  of  malt.  By  the 
plunder  of  the  Reformation  it  was  reduced  to  «&425,  and  still  more 
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to  ^395  18s  dd  Soot  (Keith's  Hist.,  app,,  p.  185).  What 
remained  of  the  property  of  this  monastery  after  much  waste  was 
vested  in  the  King  by  the  General  Annexation  Act  in  1587.  In 
1617  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  dissolving  the  said  annexa- 
tion as  to  the  whole  temporal  property  of  the  Abbey,  and  the 
spiritual  property  of  the  same,  consisting  of  their  pansh  churches 
of  Holy  wood,  Dunscore,  Penpont,  Tynron,  and  Kirkconnel,  par- 
sonages and  Ticarages,  with  their  tithes  and  revenues,  in  order 
that  the  King  might  grant  the  whole  to  John  Murray,  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  his  heirs,  and  might  erect  the  same  into  a  free 
barony,  to  be  called  the  barony  of  Holy  wood,  for  the  yearly 
payment  of  £20  Scots,  in  name  of  blench  ferm  {Ads  Pari,  Scot, 
iv.,  575).  Murray  accoi-dingly  obtained  a  charter  of  the  whole 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1618,  and  it  was  ratified  in  Parliament  on 
the  4th  August,  1621  (Ibid,  iv.,  665).  Murray,  who  had  been 
about  the  King  from  his  youth,  and  was  one  of  the  groorns  of  the 
bed-chamber,  acquired  from  the  King  before  this  the  barony  of 
Lochma)>en  and  other  property  in  Dumfriesshire. 

Thomas  Campbell,  the  last  abbot  of  Holy  wood,  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Regent  Murray  for  assisting  Queen  Mary  after  her  escape 
from  Lochleven,  and  he  was  forfeited  on  the  19th  August,  1568 
(Acts  Pari,,  iiL,  54).  A  charter  of  grants  of  lands  by  this  abbot 
Thomas  to  John  Charteris,  in  Rydingwood,  dated  7th  June,  1548, 
is  in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities.  The  seal  attached  to 
this  charter  is  similar  to  one  figured  by  Laing  (Scottish  Seals,  ii., 
p.  202,  pi.  XV.,  2).  It  is  circular,  in  the  centre  a  bird  sitting  on 
a  tree ;  in  the  lower  part  are  two  estoiles,  legend — s  COE  abbis 
ET  cx)NVBNTi  SAO  NEMOBis — "Common  Seal  of  the  Abbey  and 
Convent  of  Sacra  Nemoris." 

III.  Meteorological  Notes  on  the  past  Winter. 
By  Mr  Patbick  Dudgeon. 

The  exceptional  characteristics  connected  with  the  winter  of 
1890-91  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  the  few  subjoined 
notes  may  perhaps  be  thought  worth  placing  on  the  records  of 
the  Society  for  reference  at  any  subsequent  period  : — 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  subject  of 
meteorology,  and  although  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  it 
appears  impossible  to  deduce  anything  like  true  conclusions  as  to 

17 
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what  may  probably  occur  in  the  future  regarding  "  weather," 
still  it  may  be  hoped  that  from  an  increased  number  of  meteor- 
ological stations,  and  more  careful  and  extended  observations, 
that  '*  weather  forecasts  "  may  assume  a  more  important  aspect 
than  is  the  case  at  present  in  the  infancy  of  this  science.  What 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  the  Meteor- 
ological Office  has  undoubtedly  been  of  much  service  to  the 
country,  and  the .  warning  notices  of  approaching  storms  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  although  the  "  forecasts,'' 
generally  speaking,  can  only  be  relied  on  for  a  period  of  24,  or 
at  the  most  48,  hours  in  advance,  and  then  not  always  with 
certainty.  About  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  "  forecasts "  issued 
by  the  Meteorological  Office  prove  to  be  correct,  but  sudden 
changes  of  weather  and  storms,  arising,  probably,  from  some 
local  atmospheric  disturbance,  still  elude  the  most  careful 
observers.  One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  past  winter 
has  been  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  South  and 
North  of  Great  Britain,  quite  reversing  the  usual  conditions. 
The  cold  experienced  in  the  South  of  England  has  been  compared, 
not  without  reason,  to  the  memorable  winter  of  1814,  when  the 
Thames  was  quite  frozen  over  above  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  a  fair 
was  held  on  the  frozen  river,  booths  erected  for  dancing,  &c, 
printing  presses  set  up,  and  a  sheep  was  roasted  on  the  ice  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extensive  embankments,  erected  since 
that  time,  contracting  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  thereby 
creating  a  stronger  current,  it  is  believed  the  same  things  might 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  winter ;  as  it  was,  the  river 
was  frozen  over  at  Hampton  Court,  and  for  some  distance  below, 
and  skating  was  indulged  in  for  miles  on  the  frozen  surface. 
Large  masses  of  floating  ice  accumulated  between  the  bridges  for 
a  time,  quite  putting  a  stop  to  navigation.  The  ice  on  the  ponds 
in  the  different  parks  was  from  7  to  10  inches  in  thickness.  The 
duration  of  this  frost  continued  for  a  considerably  longer  period 
than  in  1814.  The  days  on  which  the  mean  temperature  was 
below  32  degrees  during  the  late  frost  were  33  ;  in  1814,  26  days. 
In  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland,  generally  speaking,  little 
more  than  an  ordinary  winter  was  experienced,  and  in  the 
extreme  North  of  Scotland  the  winter  months  were  rather  above 
the  average  temperature.  The  duration  of  the  frost  may  be 
taken  as  lasting  from  the  13th  December,  1890,  to  22nd  January, 
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1891,  inclusive,  and  though  varying  a  little  in  some  districts,  the 
period  may  be  taken  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  frost  was  almost  continuous  during  the 
period ;  in  the  north  many  intervals  of  milder  weather  were 
experienced.  Coming  northwards  we  find  a  steady  and  progres- 
sive rise  in  tempentture  taking  place,  and,  on  the  other  band,  as 
we  go  southwards,  an  increasing  number  of  days  in  which  the 
minimum  temperature  was  below  32  degrees,  and  also  in  the 
absolute  minimum,  as  the  following  table  clearly  shows  : — 

ATerftge  Ifiniraiim  Absolute 

for  the  period.  Minimum. 

London 24^2  14** 

York 25°.4  10" 

Cargen 27'.9  17** 

Leith ^0^3 

Stomoway .34M 

Shetland  \qko  r 

Snmburgh  Head   f"^'^ 

Many  instances  of  this  progressive  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  south  and  north  of  the  country  might  be  given.  One 
may  be  adduced.  On  the  12th  January  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  previous  24  hours  was  in — 

London  2r.5 

York 32**.6 

Cargen  45".2 

Leith 44^8 

Stomoway 50" 

SumburghHead      46".6 

Great  damage  has  been  done  in  many  places  by  the  intense 
cold.  One  instance  of  this  is  the  destruction  amongst  the  oyster 
beds  at  Whitstabla  The  sea  was  covered  with  ice,  and  the 
damage  done  is  estimated  at  from  J&  15,000  to  £20,000. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  late  winter  was  the  small 
rainfall  in  February  throughout  the  whole  country.  No  such 
dry  February  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  has  ever  been 
recorded,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  we  have  ever  had  in  any 
month  during  the  present  century  so  small  a  rainfall  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  rainfall  in  the  south,  generally  speaking 
has  been  less  than  in  the  north.  A  map  is  given  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Meteorological  Magazine,  which  shows  that  the 
average  rainfall  of  the  month,  between  a  line  drawn  from  Peter 
head  through  Glasgow,  and  another  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees 
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to  Milford  Haven,  is — 1  inch  and +  0*10  inch.  Southwards  of 
the  last  line  the  average  rainfall  of  the  district  is — 0*10  inch ; 
north  of  the  first  line  the  average  rainfall  is  +  1  inch.  There  are 
a  few  exceptional  stations  in  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  where  the  rainfall  is  +  2  inches,  but  at  these 
tlie  fall  has  been  much  below  the  average — e.g,,  at  Seathwaite, 
Borrowdale,  where  the  average  rainfall  for  February  is  12*64 
inches,  the  falling  off  was  no  less  than  10  04  inches.  In  a  table 
given  in  the  Meteorologiccd  Magazine  for  March  the  observations 
taken  from  770  stations  in  the  south  and  midland  counties  of 
England  show  that  at  129  of  these  stations  the  fall  was  less  than 
—  010  inch,  and  at  48  (15  of  which  were  in  Devonshire)  no  rain 
was  recorded.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  exceptionally  high 
barometric  pressure  which  prevailed  all  over  the  country  during 
February.  The  mean  pressure  for  the  month  at  Cargen  was 
30*413  inches,  corrected  for  sea  level.  The  nearest  to  this 
abnormally  high  pressure  recorded  at  this  station  during  31  years 
was  in  November,  1867,  when  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
for  the  month  was  30*269  (corrected)  inches.  At  Pembroke  the 
mean  for  February  was  30*444  inches. 

The  snowstorm  of  March,  which  principally  affected  the  south- 
west of  England  and  the  north  of  France,  was  one  of  the  most 
severe  which  has  occurred  for  many  years,  and  which  was  most 
severely  felt  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  where  much  damage 
was  done.  Many  trains  were  blocked  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  all  communication  was  cut  off 
between  different  centres  for  three  oi*  four  days.  Amongst  other 
mishaps  the  "Zulu"  express  from  London  to  Plymouth  was 
blocked  by  snowdrifts  at  Cambourne  for  three  days.  Snowdrifts 
from  10  to  30  feet  deep  were  reported  from  many  places.  A 
strong  gale  was  experienced  during  the  time  of  the  snowfall, 
and  many  shipwrecks  occurred  on  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire 
coasts.  The  storm  commenced  on  the  9tb,  and  lasted,  with  an 
interval  of  no  snow  on  the  lltb,  till  the  13th.  "The  area  visited 
seems  to  have  been  a  belt  of  about  120  miles  wide,  extending 
from  about  Cheltenham  on  the  north  to  Jersey  on  the  South,  or 
say  from  Colchester  on  the  not*th  to  Die})pe  on  the  south,  and 
reaching  from  the  south  of  Ireland  eastwards  to  Holland." — 
Meteorological  Magazine  for  April.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
an  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
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7th-8th.  The  foil  here  was  confined  to  a  comparatively  limited 
area,  and  was  most  felt  in  the  valley  of  the  Cairn,  18  inches 
having  been  measured  at  Maxwelton  House.  At  Cargen  it 
measured  6|  inches,  which  with  the  exception  of  tho  fall  on  29th 
Janiiary,  1865,  is  the  heaviest  recorded  in  one  day  at  this  station* 
(The  meteorological  station  at  Cargen  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representing  the  average  of  the  south-west  district  of  Scotland* 
Observations  have  been  made  at  it  uninterruptedly  for  31  years.) 

IV.  Dumfries  Academy  in  1801-3,     By  Edward  J. 
Chinnock,  LL.D. 

The  High  Schod  of  Dumfries  dates  back  to  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times.  The  first  record  in  existence  relating  to  it  is  dated 
1481,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "  Master  John  TumbuU, 
rector  of  the  school  of  Dumfries."  Previous  to  1803  there  were 
four  separate  schools — the  Grammar  School,  the  Arithmetic  and 
Mathematical,  the  English,  and  the  Writing  Schools.  In  that 
year  these  four  schools  were  lodged  under  one  roof,  but  there  was 
a  lapse  of  eighty  years  before  they  were  really  amalgamated  and 
formed  into  one  school,  with  a  common  curriculum  and  under  one 
management. 

In  perusing  the  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  for  1801,  I  came 
across  the  following  advertisement — "Sept.  8. — The  Grammar 
School  of  the  town  of  Dumfries  having  become  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Gray,  the  Rector,  all  persons  who  wish  to 
become  candidates  for  tliat  office  are  desired  to  signify  the  same 
to  any  of  the  Magistrates,  hy  a  letter,  accompanied  by  proper 
certificates  of  their  moral  characters.  The  Candidates  are  to 
undergo  a  comparative  trial  before  two  of  the  Professors  at  Edin- 
burgh— the  time  and  place  will  be  afterwards  advertised."  The 
following  advertisement  appeared  on  September  22 — "  Vacancy 
in  the  High  School  of  Dumfries.  The  office  of  Rector  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Dumfries  having  become  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr  Gray,  appointed  one  of  the  masters  of  the  High 
School  at  Edinburgh,  the  Magistrates  and  Council  have  deter- 
mined that  such  Candidates  as  wish  to  offer  themselves  for  the 
above  office  shall  undergo  a  comparative  examination  before 
Professors  Hill  and  Dalzell,  of  Edinburgh,  upon  Tuesday,  the 
13th  day  of  October,  1801,  in  the  Royal  Exchange  Coffee-house, 
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at  12  o'clock  noon,  where  the  respective  candidates  are  desired 
to  attend"  No  record  appears  of  the  name  of  the  snccessful 
candidate,  but  subsequent  notices  show  that  the  fortunate  man 
was  Mr  Carson,  subsequently  Dr  Aglionby  Ross  Carson,  Rector 
of  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  famous 
teachers  of  his  time.  The  next  advertisement  relating  to 
this  matter  appeared  on  March  16,  1802 — "Dumfries  Academy. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Subscribers  that  Contracts 
have  been  entered  into  and  arrangements  made  for  building 
and  finishing  the  New  Academy  of  Dumfries;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  that  the  outstanding  Subscriptions  be  immediately 
collected,  in  order  to  enable  the  Committee  of  Management  to 
fulfil  their  part  of  the  contracts,  such  of  the  subscribers  to  this 
laudable  institution  as  have  not  yet  paid  in  their  subscriptions 
are  requested  to  order  payment  to  the  undersigned  secretary  (who 
is  authorised  to  receive  and  discharge  the  same),  betwixt  this  and 
the  first  day  of  April,  1802,  and  thereby  supersede  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  obtain  payment.  By  order  of  the  Committee. — 
Rob.  Locke,  secretary." 

Same  date. — "Grammar  School,  Dumfries. — Mr  Carson  will 
begin  a  class  for  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  on  Monday, 
the  5th  April.     The  hours  of  meeting  are  ten  and  two." 

April  6. — "English  Grammar. — John  Hanning  will  begin  a 
class  on  Monday  next.  Those  who  are  prevented  by  other 
avocations  from  attending  at  school  hours,  and  who  wish  to  learn 
the  language  grammatically,  may  be  accommodated  at  8  o'clock 
of  the  morning  or  4  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  hours  J.  H.,  for 
their  convenience,  means  to  teach  a  class." 

May  5. — "  Dumfries  Mathematical  School. — On  Thursday,  the 
13th  instant,  Mr  White  opens  his  geographical  and  mathematical 
classes  at  twelve  o'clock." 

May  6. — "New  Academy. — On  Tuesday  last  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  New  Academy  was  laid  here  with  great  solemnity  in 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  At  two  o'clock  the 
Magistrates  and  Committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
schools  met  near  the  Council  Chamber,  and  from  thenoe  walked 
in  solemn  procession  to  the  site  of  the  new  building.  The 
magistrates,  preceded  by  the  town  officers,  advanced  first ;  the 
Committee  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  and  clergy  followed 
next;   and  behind  thera  the  masters  and  their  several  classes 
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proceeded  in  regular  order.  When  they  had  reached  the  ground, 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  David  Staig,  Esq.,  who,  having 
thrice  struck  the  stone  according  to  the  rules  of  Masonry, 
addressed  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  present  in  an  appropriate 
and  excellent  speech,  and  concluded  with  saying — 'May  the 
great  Architect  of  the  Universe  prosper  the  undertaking.  Under 
His  auspices  may  it  be  soon  and  happily  completed.  May  it  ever 
enjoy  His  protection,  and  remain  a  seminary  of  useful  learning 
to  our  latest  posterity.'  This  being  finished,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Scot, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Dumfries,  pronounced  the  following 
address  (with  which  we  have  been  favoured)  to  the  magistrates 
and  Committee — 'Q^ntlemen,  amidst  the  improvements  in  all 
the  useful  arts  for  which  our  country  is  distinguished,  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  the  interests  of  literature  and  science 
have  not  been  neglected ;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  we 
reflect,  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  has  more  attention  been 
paid  to  this  great  object  than  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Dumfries.  This  place  has  long  been  esteemed  a  situation  well 
calculated,  both  from  its  healthfulness  and  the  abilities  of  the 
teachers,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  it  has  ever  been  the 
care  of  the  magistrates  to  select  masters  eminently  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  With  what  wisdom  and 
impartiality  the  present  masters  have  been  chosen  to  preside  in 
their  respective  departments,  their  well-earned  reputation  affords 
the  most  convincing  proof.  From  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
their  abilities  and  diligence  the  schools  of  Dumfries  have  become 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  not  only  to  the  town  and 
country  around  it,  but  have  been  resorted  to  for  education  from 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  from  our  most  distant 
settlements  abroad.  One  thing,  however,  wbs  still  a  matter  of 
regret.  The  apartments  allotted  for  the  accommodation  of 
masters  and  scholars  were  so  exceedingly  disproportionate  to  the 
high  character  of  the  schools,  and  so  much  inferior  to  the 
improved  style  of  other  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  that  a 
strong  wish  has  long  been  expressed  to  have  an  edifice  more 
suitable  and  convenient  erected.  The  work  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  affords  us  the  agreeable  prospect  that  this  wish  will  soon 
be  accomplished  ;  and  we  consider  it  as^a  most  auspicious  circum- 
stance that  the  foundation  stone  of  this  new  academy  is  laid 
at  a  time  when  the  olive  succeeds  to  the  laurel,  and  bountiful 
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Providence  difiVisee  amongst  us  the  blessing  of  plenty.  And  it 
may  be  observed,  as  suggesting  another  agreeable  reflection,  that 
this  seminary  reckons  among  the  contributors  to  the  present 
undertaking  many  of  her  own  sons,  into  whose  opening  minds 
she  instilled  the  principles  of  useful  knowledge,  and  whose 
breasts  she  inspired  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  all  those  liberal 
and  manly  sentiments  which  prepared  Uiem  for  filling  their 
various  situations  in  society  with  such  credit  as  distinguishes 
them  among  their  .contemporarieR,  and  reflects  honour  on  the 
place  which  gave  them  birth.  The  masters,  we  doubt  not,  will 
ever  esteem  it  their  first  duty  and  their  greatest  pride  to  support 
the  dignity  of  their  profession  ;  and  we  indulge  the  pleasing  hope 
that  their  scholars  now  standing  around  us,  and  thousands  yet 
unborn,  admiring  the  virtues  and  talents  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  them,  will  be  stimulated  to  follow  their  example,  and  even, 
if  possible,  to  excel  them  in  every  noble  and  worthy  pursuit.  I 
congratulate  you,  gentlemen — I  congratulate  the  public  at  large 
— on  the  business  of  this  day,  and  it  is  my  prayer  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  whose  blessing  we  should  implore  on  all 
our  designs,  that  he  would  prosper  the  present  undertaking,  and 
enable  us  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion  ;  that  He  would 
bless  those  patriotic  and  public-spirited  men  by  whose  influence 
and  generous  eflbrts  it  has  been  promoted,  and  continue  to 
watch  over  the  interests  (A  our  Academy,  the  object  of  whose 
institution  it  is 

To  rear  the  tender  thought ; 

To  teaoh  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ; 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the   mind  ; 

To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 

The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast' 

After  this  address  was  finished  a  general  huzza  was  thrice  re- 
peated, and  the  procession  returned  in  the  same  order  as  it  came. 
The  town  bells  rang  during  the  procession,  and  the  Dumfries 
Volunteers  kept  off*  the  crowd.  The  greatest  regularity  was 
observed,  and  no  accident  happened  during  the  whole  business  of 
the  day.  The  gentlemen  present  retired  to  the  George  Inn, 
where  they  dined,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  the  greatest 
conviviality  and  good  humour.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  inscription  on  the  plate  of  brass  deposited  on  the  foundation 
stone — 
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Aedifioii  hnjoBce, 

Utilitati  publicffi  sacri 

Quo    commodius    erudiatur, 

Juventus ; 

Pecnnia  in  sumptam 

£  privatomm  liberalitate 

Erogata  ; 

Senatas    Populusque    Dumfriaiensis, 

Lectique  e  collatorum  numero 

Lapid.  prim,  ponend. 

Caramnt 

Ant  die  quint.   KaL   Maii 

Aer.   Christ,   1802. 

Q.D.B." 

Augusts,  1802.— Dumfries,  23rd  July,  1802.— "The Grammar 
School  here  was  this  day  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  when  the  scholars  in  the  different 
classes  acquitted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  grent 
satisfaction  to  the  examinators  and  all  the  other  gentlemen 
present ;  and  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  diligence  and  ability 
of  Mr  Carson,  the  Rector.  Every  friend  of  youth  >md  literature 
was  happy  to  find  that  the  School  of  Dumfries  continues  to 
maintain  its  high  reputation,  and  that  a  most  important  duty  is 
ably  and  faithfully  discharged. — George  Duncan,  Wm.  Bumside, 
D.D.,  Alex.  Scott,  Wm.  M*Morine,  Wm.  Thorburn,  John 
Wightman." 

August  24. — "  Grammar  School,  Dumfries. — The  different 
classes  will  meet  on  Monday  first,  being  the  30th  current,  at  the 
usual  summer  hours.  A  cla&s  for  the  elements  of  Greek  will 
begin  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  September!  N.B. — Mr  Carson 
can  accommodate  a  few  borders,  to  whom  he  will  pay  the  most 
particular  personal  attention  in  private." 

October  19. — "  English  Grammar. — John  Hanning  will  open  a 
class  on  Monday  next  at  1 2  o'clock  noon.  Ladies,  gentlemen^ 
and  heads  of  families  favouring  him  with  their  commands  may 
depend  upon  his  fidelity." 

January  11,  1803. — "Dumfries  New  Academy. — As  a  con- 
siderable number  of  subscriptions  to  this  institution  still  remain 
unpaid,  and  as  the  Committee  of  Management  have  given  in- 
structions for  immediat/ely  collecting  the  same,  the  subscribers 
are  again  respectfully  solicited  to  pay  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tions without  further  delay. — Rob.  Locke,  Sec."  < 

18 
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March  15,  1803. — "Grammar  School,  Dumfries. — A  class  for 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  will  begin  upon  Monday,  the 
10th  of  April.  Hours  of  meeting,  ten  and  two  o'clock.  N.B.— 
Mr  Carson  can  accommodate  a  few  boarders.'' 

April  19.— "  Dumfries  Mathematical  School.— T.  White  (by 
whom  youths  are  boarded)  opens  his  mathematical  and  geo- 
graphical classes  on  the  second  Monday  of  May  next,  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon." 

July  26.— " Dumfries,  22nd  July,  1803.  —The  Grammar 
School  here  was  examined  in  presence  of  the  Magistrates  and 
other  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  hy  a 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  when  the  boys  in  the 
different  classes  exhibited  such  specimens  of  improvement  as  did 
great  credit  to  themselves,  and  bore  ample  testimony  to  the 
diligence  and  ability  of  their  teacher.  They  merited  and  re- 
ceived the  most  cordial  approbation  of  the  examinators  and  all 
present  on  the  occasion.  After  a  suitable  address  from  the 
Provost  and  Moderator  of  the  Committee,  the  happy  youths  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  usual  vacation.  Every  friend  to  the 
community  will  rejoice  to  think  that  the  most  important  of  its 
interests — ^the  education  of  its  youth — ^is  entrusted  to  able  and 
faithful  hands ;  and  that  not  only  the  Grammar  School,  but  the 
other  schools  of  Dumfries  also  continue  to  preserve  that  high 
character  which,  it  is  well  known,  they  have  long  maintained. — 
Gabriel  Richardson,  provost ;  Wm.  Wright,  Wm.  Bumside, 
Alex.  Scott,  Wm.  M*Morine,  Wm.  Thorbum,  John  Wightman, 
ministers. 

August  30. — "  Grammar  School,  Dumfries.  —  The  different 
classes  will  meet  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  in  the  New 
Academy  at  the  usual  summer  hours.  A  class  for  the  elements 
of  Greek  will  begin  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  September.  N.B. — 
Mr  Carson  accommodates  boarders." 

October  4. — "  English  Grammar. — John  Hanning,  English 
teacher,  will  open  a  class  in  English  Grammar  on  Monday  next. 
Those  who  cannot  attend  his  public  hours  of  teaching  may  be 
accommodated  in  his  schoolroom  at  twelve  or  four  o'clock.  A 
young  man  having  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  wishing  for  further  improvement,  and  well  recom- 
mended, by  applying  to  Mr  Hanning  will  hear  of  a  comfortable 
situation.** 
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Saturdayy  6th  June. 


A  party  of  45  proceeded  to  Graitney,  Canonbie,  and  up  Esk- 
dale,  under  the  escort  of  Mr  William  Dough  tie,  forester  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  beautiful  Penton  Linns  were  visited, 
and  then  the  party  pi*oceeded  to  Gilnockie,  or  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong's Tower.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Langholm  Lodge,  and  then  the  party  drove  back  to  the  railway 
at  Gretna  Green. 

New  Members. — Mrs  Gillespie  and  Mrs  M*Tier. 


Saturday,  11th  July. 

A  garden  party  was  given  by  Mr  Rimmer,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  at  Dalawoodie,  at  which  25  members  were  present. 
New  Members, — Miss  Batty  and  Dr  J.  M.  Ross. 


jSaturdayy  6th  August, 

A  party  of  20  drove  to  Closebum  Manse,  where  they  became 
the  guests  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Ramsay.  A  visit  was  paid  to  Close- 
bum  Castle,  which  was  exhibited  by  T.  M.  Brown,  the  factor  of 
the  estate.  All  that  remains  of  the  old  fortress  is  the  keep,  which 
is  a  massive  square  structure  of  considerable  dimensions.  There 
is  no  data  by  which  to  ^il  the  period  of  its  erection,  but  it  must 
he  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
which  it  owes  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  it  has  always  heea 
inhabited,  and  although  it  has  had  constantly  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  the  times,  it  still  possesses  sufficient  of  its 
ancient  characteristics  to  show  what  manner  of  building  it  must 
have  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  history.  The  thidcness  of 
the  walls  is  phenomenal,  being  four  yards  all  but  an  inch  on  the 
ground  floor,  eight  feet  and  a  half  on  the  first  floor,  and  even  at 
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the  top  it  is  not  less  than  six  feet.  The  construction  is  of  soli 
masonry  throughout,  not  a  facing  of  large  stones  filled  with 
rubble  between.  It  is  said  that  when  the  present  windows  were 
formed  to  make  the  place  suitahle  for  a  dwelling-house,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  blasting  powder  to  enlarge  the  openings.  On 
the  higher  stories  several  of  the  old  windows  are  still  left,  with 
stone  seats  in  the  recesses.  One  of  the  windows  in  the  top  flat 
is  fitted  with  an  old-fashioned  frame,  and  on  one  of  the  panes  a 
foi-mer  inhabitant  of  the  Castle  has  given  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
the  expression  "  Charming  Grizzie  Stewart,  J.  K."  The  initials 
•  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Sir  James  Kirkpatrick,  who  sold  the 
estate  in  1783.  But  "Charming  Grizzie"  is  not  the  only  lady 
whose  praises  have  thus  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  for  on 
the  same  window  we  read,  "  O,  Fine  Christy  Kirkpatrick,"  and 
"Miss  Jeanie  Kirkpatrick  is  a  charming  creature,  1762."  A 
peculiarity  about  the  building  is  that  three  of  the  flats  are  arched, 
while  seldom  if  ever  more  than  two  are  met  with  in  such  struc- 
tures. The  old  entrance  is  still  in  use,  but  a  covered-in  stair 
leads  to  it.  The  low  doorway  still  has  its  trellised  iron  gate,  and 
also  a  wooden  door  with  an  old-fashioned  "  sneck."  A  circle  of 
noble  trees  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  wall,  and  the  ground 
which  once  formed  the  bed  of  the  loch  is  clothed  with  luxuriant 
pasture.  A  crack  can  be  traced  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  subsidence 
when  the  loch  was  drained  in  1859.  An  old  boat  which  was 
then  found  embedded  in  the  moss  is  now  in  the  museum  at 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  Brown  very  much  laments  the  absence  of  a  haunted 
chamber  to  show  the  many  visitors  who  turn  aside  to  have  a  look 
at  the  old  place,  or  a  ghost  story  to  entertain  them  with.  The 
family  of  Kirkpatnck,  however,  was  too  long  associated  with  the 
place  to  be  free  of  the  superstitions  which  attached  themselves  to 
so  many  old  families.  It  is  said  that  when  a  death  was  to  take 
place  in  the  family  a  swan  appeared  on  the  loch  which  surrounded 
the  Castle.  The  last  time  that  this  evil  omen  was  seen  is  said  to 
have  been  on  the  day  when  Sir  Thomas,  the  first  baronet,  was 
leading  his  third  bride  to  the  altar.  His  son  Roger  went  out 
and  saw  the  ominous  sign,  and  on  returning  to  the  house  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy  his  father  railed  on  him  for  his 
desponding  appearance,  alleging  the  stepmother  to  be  the  cause 
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of  his  sadness.  The  young  man,  saith  the  story,  only  answered, 
^'Perhaps  ere  long  you  may  also  be  sorrowful/'  and  expired 
suddenly  that  very  night. 

The  party  were  again  taken  in  hand  by  Dr  Ramsay,  who  led 
them  to  the  churchyard,  the  principal  object  of  interest  there 
being  the  ruins  of  the  old  church.  The  only  part  of  the  sacred 
edifice  now  standing  is  the  belfry  gable,  with  a  yard  or  two  of 
wall  on  each  side  pierced  with  windows.  A  church  of  some  kind 
existed  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  how  much  earlier  is  not 
known.  The  stones  forming  the  present  remaining  gable  suggest 
three  different  epochs.  Forming  part  of  the  inside  of  the  wall 
are  weather  worn  stones  which  were  evidently  part  of  some 
previous  building — perhaps  an  earlier  church;  and  the  portion 
which  was  added  to  the  height  in  order  to  admit  the  erection  of 
galleries  in  1741  is  still  traceable.  With  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  Mr 
Barbour,  architect,  clambered  to  the  belfry  to  inspect  the  bell. 
A  lengthy  inscription  encircles  it,  which  he  was  unable  to  read, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  round  the  belfry,  but  he  was 
able  to  decipher  the  date  1606  quite  distinctly. 

New  Members, — Mr  T.  M.  Brown,  Mrs  Jackson,  Rev.  D.  O. 
Ramsay,  D.D.,  Miss  Ramsay,  and  Mr  John  Stevens,  M.A. 


Saturday,  6th  September. 

The  fourth  field  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Moffat 
district.  The  party  drove  from  Beattock  Station  to  Auchencass, 
a  ruined  castle  in  Kirkpatrick-Juxta  parish,  ^nd  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  ruins  which  stand  on  a  piece  of  ground 
between  the  Evan  and  the  Garpol  waters.  The  castle  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Regent  of 
Scotland.  All  that  now  remains  of  it  are  pieces  of  the  walls, 
from  10  to  15  feet  thick,  and  one  of  the  turrets  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  interior  of  the  quadrangle  is  120  feet. 
Hogg  makas  it  the  residence  of  the  famous  Annandale  warlock, 
William  Wilkin— 

To  Auchin  Castle  Wilkin  hied 
Oq  Evaa  banks  sae  green  ; 

And  lived  and  died  like  other  men, 
For  anght  that  could  be  seen. 

After  pa3ring  a  visit  to  Garpol  Linn,  the  party  proceeded  to 
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Holmshaw,  and  inspected  the  Roman  camp  and  supposed  fort 
there.  The  traces  of  the  Roman  road  were  also  inspected  with 
great  interest.  The  fort  on  Chapel  Hill,  supposed  to  be  British) 
was  next  visited,  and  then  the  party  drove  to  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templar. 
The  Order  was  suppressed  in  1316,  so  that,  if  this  chapel  belonged 
to  them,  it  must  be  at  least  600  years  old.  A  large  piurt  of  the 
east  gable  is  still  preserved,  and  of  the  west  gable  an  entire 
window,  which  would  indicate  that  the  chapel  was  a  fine  and 
costly  edifice.  The  '*  Three  Stannin'  Stanes  "  were  neit  visited 
Some  suppose  that  they  are  of  Roman  origin,  the  Roman  road 
having  passed  near  this  point.  Others  hold  them  to  be  of  Druid 
ical  origin  ;  while  a  third  supposition  is  that  they  commemorate 
the  defeat  at  this  place  of  Edward  Balliol  by  Douglas  and 
Randolph.  The  next  move  was  through  the  town  of  Mo&t  to 
Alton  Moat,  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  "  auld  toon  "  of 
Moffat  in  very  early  times.  After  driving  to  the  Well,  the  party 
returned  to  Mofiiftt,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  churchyard,  which 
contains  the  tombs  of  John  Louden  Macadam,  the  improver  of  the 
system  of  road-making,  and  of  John  Williamson,  the  disooverer 
of  the  Hartfell  Spa.  It  was  suggested  by  Dr  Ohinnock  that  the 
heritors  of  Dumfries  might  take  a  lesson  from  those  of  Moffat  in 
the  way  to  keep  a  churchyard.  The  arrangements  of  the  day 
were  under  the  management  of  Mr  John  Thorbum  Johnstone,  of 
Mofiat,  a  member  of  the  Society. 

New  Member. — Mr  Samuel  Macmillan,  of  Moffat. 


Beport  on  Herbarium,     By  Mr  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  M.  A. 

The  herbarium  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  very  best  collec- 
tions of  British  plants  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  excepting  Eldinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  I  know  of  no  Scotch  public  institution  which 
possesses  so  full  a  representation  as  that  of  the  Society.  I  have 
compared  recently  the  earlier  orders  to  the  end  of  Crucifer»  with 
the  British  Museum,  and  named  so  far  as  I  could  every  sheet 
after  the  typ^  in  that  collection.  Where  possible  I  have  hunted 
down  every  specimen  to  the  nearest  name  in  the  London  cata. 
logue,  and  members  of  the  Society  may,  I  think,  be  pretty  certain 
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that,  in  these  earlier  orders,  even  the  critical  species  are  what 
they  profess  to  be.  The  rest  of  the  herbarium  is  not  named  op 
to  the  London  catalogue,  but  after  Bentham's  Flora,  and  only 
pretends  to  give  the  species  in  Bentham's  sense. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  members  of  the  Society  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  collection  to  the  extent  which  I  hoped. 
Miss  Hannay  has  very  kindly  offered  to  allow  any  member  of  the 
Society  to  consult  it  during  the  winter  at  her  house  (St.  Mary's 
House).  The  Society  is  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Hannay  for  again 
offering  to  take  charge  of  the  herbarium  during  the  cold  and  wet 
winter  months,  when  it  might  perhaps  suffer  damage  in  a  tireless 
room.  While  on  this  point,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  members 
the  importance  of  consulting  frequently  the  plants  themselves.  A 
text  book  of  botany  is  simply  an  attempt  to  portray  in  words  the 
facts  which,  in  a  herbarium,  are  open  to  one's  hand  and  eye. 
Every  text  book  is  liable  to  error,  and  no  text  books  perhaps  are 
moi-e  misleading  than  botanical  ones.  The  compiler  of  such  a 
book,  being  human,  makes  mistakes ;  and  the  student,  being  also 
human,  is  liable  to  misunderstand  the  compiler.  Hence,  for 
saving  of  time,  and  for  real  nature  study,  the  study  of  a  text 
book  should  be  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the  pknts  themselves. 

The  Society  has  also  to  thank  the  Misses  Hannay  for  the 
mounting  of  every  specimen — a  labour  which  has  occupied  an 
enormous  time,  and  which  requires  the  greatest  care  and  unre- 
mitting attention.  The  manner  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
mounted  is  simply  perfect,  as  members  may  see  for  themselves. 
We  have  also  to  thank  the  Misses  Hannay  for  a  very  large 
number  of  specimens,  and  thanks  are  likewise  due  for  specimens 
received  from  the  following  ladies  arid  gentlemen — Miss  Adams 
and  Miss  S.  D.  Johnston,  Miss  Milligan,  Miss  Copland,  Miss 
Hamilton,  Mrs  Thomson,  and  Mrs  Gilchrist-Clark ;  and  Mr 
Coles,  Mr  Corrie,  Mr  Harper,  Mr  J.  T.  Johnstone,  Mr  M*Andrew, 
Mr  Masterman,  and  Mr  Scott-Elliot. 

I  venture,  however,  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Society  again  to 
send  as  many  specimens  as  possible  to  me  or  the  Misses  Hannay, 
even  if  it  is  only  for  naming,  partly  because  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  names  can  be  kept  quite  correct,  and  partly  in  order  that 
the  many  doubtful  or  rare  plants  of  the  County  can  be 
successfully  kept  in  order.  It  is  very  important  that  specimens 
with  ripe  fruit  should  be  sent,  as  in  many  critical  forms  the  fruit 
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is  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  Full  details  of  the  environ- 
ment and  altitude  add  a  real  scientific  value  to  every  specimen ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  such  details  are  very  rarely  present. 
With  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  I  propose  next  summer  to 
begin  exchanging,  so  that  we  may  bring  the  herbarium  up  to  and 
perhaps  beyond  that  of  any  other  Society. 

Newton,  September,  1891. 
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160.  Flora  of  West  Yorkshire.     F.  A.  Lees. 

139.  Fossils,  Western  Scottish  Catalogue  of. 

169.  Freemasons  at  Thomhill,  Lodge  o(.    By  D.  M.  Lyon. 

140.  Fungi,  British.     Peter  Gray. 

141.  Gardener's  Dictionary.     P.  Miller.    3  vols.     1748. 

173.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey,  U.S.A.     5  vols.     1870  to  1877. 

174.  Geological  Survey  Report,  U.S.     1  vol     1867-69. 

175.  Geological  Survey  Report,  U.S.    J.  M.  Powell.     8  vols.     1881  to 

1888. 

183.  Geology  of  MoflfiBit.     By  W.  Carruthers.     1862. 

142.  Grevillea.    In  2  vols.,  l-d»  4-(^ 

143.  Highhind  Society's  Transactions.     Vol.  I.     1799. 

144.  Historic  Society,  Lancashire.     3  vols.,  I.,  IV. -V.,  and  VII. 

146.  Insectorum  Sive  Minimorum  Nimalium  Tkeatrum.     Tka  Movfilki. 
1634. 
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146.  Irish  Royal  Academy.     VoL  XIV.  ^ 

147.  Lincluden,  Chronidee  of.     W.  M'DowalL 

148.  Linnean  Society.    Vols.  XTTT.  to  XXIX.    Zoology. 

149.  Liimean  Society.    Vols.  XTV.  to  XXV.    Botany. 
166.  "  Macs  "  in  Galloway.    By  P.  Dudgeon. 

150.  Magnetic  Observations.    J.  A.  Brown.    6  vols. 

103b.  Biiorographio  Dictionary*    J*  N.  Griffith.    (See  also  106.) 

151.  Medals,  Treatise  on.     Addison.     1726. 

165.  Notes  on  the  Established  Charches  of  Dumfries.     1865. 

152.  Philosc^hicalJottmaL    Orols.     1848-54. 
161.  Physician's  Library.     Nich.  Cillpeper.     1658. 

153.  Poems  and  Songs  of  Susanna  Hawkins.     Vols.  IX.  and  X. 

154.  Quair,  The  King's.     A  poem  by  James  I.     1815. 

155.  Road  Guide.    James  Lennox. 

2b.  Science  Gossip.     Hardwick's.     1886-87.    (See  also  2.) 

156.  Scientific  Society's  Tear  Book.     1884. 

158.  Scotia  IllustrataSiyeProdromusHistoriaeNaturaliB.    DrlUSibbald. 

1715. 

157.  Sea  Weeds.    P.  Gray. 
103.  SerrocHis.    J.  C.     1685. 

178.  Shells,  Land  and  Freshwater^  of  the  British  Isles.     By  R.  Rimmer. 

170.  Smithsonian  Report.    30  vols.     1874  to  1888. 

185.  Sculptured  Stones  of  Eastern  Scotland.     By.  R.  Carr. 

159.  War,  Art  of.    Wightman's  Copy. 

Also,  a  large  number  of  unbound  volumes,  consisting  chiefly  of  kindred 
Society's  publications,  both  British  and  Fomgn. 
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RULES. 


1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  '^Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society." 

2.  The  aims  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  secure  a  more  frequent 
interchange  of  thought  and  opinion  among  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  Archaeology,  and 
Kindred  Subjects ;  and  to  elicit  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  these 
studies. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary  Mem- 
ber. The  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  persons  proposed 
and  elected  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  vole  of  the 
majority  present.  The  Honorary  Members  shall  be  persons 
distinguished  for  attainments  connected  with  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

4.  Ordinary  Members  shall  on  election  pay  the  sum  of  2s  6d 
entrance  fee  (ladies  excepted),  and  contribute  annually  5s  in 
advance,  or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  When  more  than  one  pei-son  from  the  same 
family  joins  the  Society  all  after  the  first  shall  pay  half-fee,  and 
the  maximum  amount  from  any  one  family  shall  not  exceed  10s. 
By  making  a  single  payment  of  £2  2s  they  become  Members 
for  Life. 

5.  The  Office-bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President^ 
four  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Curator  of 
Museum,  and  Curator  of  Herbarium,  who,  together  with  Ten 
other  Members,  shall  constitute  the  Council,  holding  office  for 
One  Year  only,  but  being  eligible  for  re-election.  Three  to  form 
a  quorum. 

6.  The  Winter  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  First  Friday  of  each  month,  beginning  with  October  and 
ending  with  May,  at  which  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
objects  of  interest  exhibited,  and  other  business  transacted. 

7.  The  Field  Meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  First  Saturday 
*  each  month,  beginning  with  June  and  ending  with  September, 
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to  visit  and  examine  places  of  interest,  and  otherwise  cany  out 
the  aims  of  the  Society.  Arrangements  for  these  Meetings  shall 
as  far  as  possible  be  made  at  the  April  Meeting. 

8.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  First  Friday 
of  October,  at  which  the^Office-Bearers  and  other  Members  of 
Council  shall  be  elected,  Reports  (general  and  financial)  sub- 
mitted, and  other  business  transacted. 

9.  A  Member  may  introduce  a  friend  to  any  Meeting  of  the 
Society — such  friend  not  to  be  admitted  more  than  twice  during 
the  Session. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  Minute  Book  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings,  and  a  Register  of  Members,  and  shall  give  in  a 
Report  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

11.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  the  subscriptions,  take  charge 
of  the  funds,  and  make  payments  therefrom  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council,  to  whom  he  shall  present  an  Annual  Account,  to 
be  audited  for  submission  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  at  any  time  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society  on  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  or  a 
requisition  signed  by  Six  Members. 

13.  The  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  publish  in  whole  or  in 
part  any  paper  read  before  it. 

14.  Members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrears  for  nine 
months,  and  have  received  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  cease  to  be 
Members  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  non-payment  be  given  to 
the  Council. 

15.  Alterations  of  any  Rule,  or  the  addition  of  New  Rules, 
shall  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  at  any  meeting,  notice  of  the  same  having  been  given 
at  the  previous  Monthly  Meeting. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

OF  THE 

DUMFRIESSHIRE   &   GALLOWAY 

NATURAL  HISTORY  &  JINTIQUA[[1AN  SOCIETY. 


SESSION^     ISQl-QS. 


2nd  October,  189L 
Eev.  William  Andson  in  the  chair. 

New  Members. — ^Dr  John  Maxwell  Wood,  Irish  Street.  Mr 
K  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  was  elected  an  hono- 
rary member  on  the  ground  of  the  interest  he  had  displayed  in  the 
presentation  of  the  botanical  specimens  to  the  Society  by  Mr 
Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  and  the  labour  he  had  expended  in  arranging 
them. 

i>ona«ioM«.— Richard  Rimmer,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  presented  a  copy  of  his  Book,  "  The  Land  and  Fresh 
Water  Shells  of  the  British  Isles  ;"  the  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Glasgow,  1888-90;  the  Report  of  the  Manchester 
Museum;  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society,  Vol.  18; 
Simple  Method  of  taking  Phonological  Observations ;  Entomolo- 
gist's Record,  Nos.  4  and  10 ;  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club, 
1890-91 ;  Essex  Naturalist,  January  to  May,  1891 ;  Transactions 
of  the  Meriden  Scientific  Association,  1889-90 ;  Report  of  the 
British  Association,  1890;  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Museum, 
1889;  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Nov., 
1890  to  March,  1891 ;  Proceedings  of  the  East  of  Scotland  Union 
of  Naturalists'  Societies,  1890 ;  Time  Reckoning  for  the  20th 
Century  (from  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1886);  Report  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  1891 ;  Spear-Throwers  of  the  Ancient 
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Mexicans  and  Coast  Indians  of  Texas  (from  the  Peabody  Museum) ; 
the  Handbook  for  Cardiff  for  the  British  Association,  1891. 

Secretary's  Report. 

The  Secretary  (Dr  Edivard  J.  Chinnock)  read  his  annual 
report : 

The  membership  of  the  Society  now  numbers  163  ordi- 
nary members,  of  whom  30  have  been  admitted  during  the 
session  now  closing.  There  are  also  seven  life  members 
and  23  honorary  members,  one  of  whom,  Dr  Ans- 
truther  Davidson,  was  elected  during  the  closing  session.  There 
are  thus  193  names  on  the  roll.  The  Society  has  sustained  a  loss 
in  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  esteemed  members,  Mr  George 
Hamilton,  of  Kirkcudbright. 

Ossa  quietay  precor,  tufa  requiesctte  in  uma, 
Et  sit  humus  cineri  non  onerosa  tuo. 

Eight  evening  meetings  and  four  field  meetings  have  been 
held  during  the  session.  At  the  former  24  valuable  papers  were 
read,  all  of  which  showed  laudable  research,  and  some  were  of 
very  great  interest.  Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the 
other  contributors,  the  papers  communicated  by  Messrs  Andson, 
Corrie,  Dudgeon,  M'Andrew,  J.  H.  Thomson,  Weir,  and  Wilson 
may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  interesting. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  painstaking  scien- 
tific investigations  of  Messrs  Andson,  Scott-EUiot,  M'Andrew, 
Fingland,  and  Johnstone,  and  also  to  the  Misses  Hannay  for  the 
care  with  which  they  have  mounted  the  specimens  for  the 
Herbarium,  and  for  taking  charge  of  the  Herbarium  during  the 
winter  months.  The  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr  Scott-Elliot  in 
the  formation  of  our  Herbarium  are  worthy  of  the  thanks  of  the 
Society.  His  report  shews  that  the  collection  bids  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  Great  Britain,  outside  of  the  national 
collections.  It  is  a  great  honour  to  the  Society  to  possess  a 
member  who  devotes  himself  to  the  work  with  sucn  enthusiasm  as 
Mr  Scott-EUiot  exhibits. 

As  our  Society  is  affiliated  with  the  British  Association,  all  oar 
scientific  papers  are  recorded  in  the  list  of  contributions  annually 
published  by  that  distinguished  Society.  I  may  mention  that  I 
affixed  my  name  in  May,  as  representing  our  Society,  to  a  Petition 
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to  Parliament  in  favour  of  Mr  A.  E.  Pease's  Bill,  entitled  '*  A  Bill 
to  Amend  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act,  1880." 

A  valuable  collection  of  botanical  specimens  was  presented  in 
March  to  the  Society,  through  Mr  Scott-Elliot,  by  Mr  Carruthers, 
Curator  of  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Our 
botanical  members  b3ing  so  widely  scattered  our  collection  of 
plants  cannot  be  examined  and  studied  as  much  as  it  deserves. 
The  question  will  soon  arise  how  the  Flora  of  the  District  is  to  be 
published  so  as  to  unite  the  investigations  and  labours  of  all  the 
members  who  have  been  working  in  this  field  of  science,  due  recog- 
nition being  given  to  all. 

Of  the  Field  Meetings,  those  to  the  Border  and  to  the  Moffat 
district  were  particularly  interesting.  The  weather  was,  unfor- 
tunately, against  the  success  of  the  last ;  but  the  members  who 
dared  to  brave  the  elements  had  no  cause  to  regret  their  decision. 

Our  valuable  scientific  library  has  not  been  utilised  by  the 
members  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable.  Various  scientific 
journals  have  been  circulated  among  the  members  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  peruse  them. 

As  the  subscription  for  membership  is  so  small  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  the  numbers  were  increased.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  will  be  due  to  those  members  who  can  introduce  such 
friends  as  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  the  success  and  well- 
being  of  the  Society.  Several  members  have  lent  their  co-opera- 
tion to  the  Meteorological  Society  in  taking  phenological  observa- 
tions in  this  district. 

Treasurer's  Report. 
The    Treasurer    (Mr    John    A.    Moodie)   read  his    annual 
report— from  1st  October,  1890,  to  30th  September,  1891  :— 

CHARGE. 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands  at  close  of  last  account £0  11     0 

Balance  at  credit  of  Society  with  Dumfries  Savings  Bank  22  16    0 

Subscriptions  from  138  members  at  58     £34  10    0 

,,  from  7  members  at  2s  6d 0  17    6 


35    7  6 

Entrance  foes  from  21  new  members         2  12  6 

Arrears  recovered  from  members 12  6 

Copies  of  Transactions  sold 3    8  5 

Interest  on  bank  account 0  15  0 

£66  12  11 
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DISCHARGE, 

Paid  salary  of  keeper  of  rooms 

„    for  stationery,  printing,  &e. 

„    for  periodicals,  &C. 

„    for  coals  and  gas        

,,    preminm  of  insurance  

„    Secretary's  outlays  and  postages 

„    Treasurer's        „  „ 

„    expenses  of  calling  meetings,  as  follows  : 

Postcards 

Gratuity  for  addressing  same  at  Is  per  100 

Robert  Johnstone,  printer 


... 

... 

£1  10 

0 

... 

1    6 

6 

..* 

... 

0  16 

6i 

... 

0    6 

0  4 

1  12 
0  12 

7 

6 

10 

9 

£4 

7 

1 

K)    1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6  11 
5    0 

1 
0 

sactio 

ns 

for 

47    5 

0    7 

7 
2 

£65  13 

6i 

£0 

8 

4i 

0  11 

0 

0  19 

H 

£66  12  11 

for  six  vols,  of  **  Dumfries  Journal " 

accounts  for  printing  and  publishing  transactions  for 

three  years,  and  for  illustrations 
miscellaneous  accounts        


Balance  of  funds  in  favour  of  society,  as  follows  : 

(1)  Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands 

(2)  Balance  in  Savings  Bank    ...< 


J.  A.  MooDiE,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Dumfries,  Oct.  24,  1891. — I  have  examined  the  foregoing  account, 
and  the  cash  book  of  the  society,  compared  them  with  the 
vouchers,  and  find  the  balance  stated  to  be  correct 

John  Neilson. 

Election  of  Office-Bearers. 
The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  and  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  ensuing  session  : — 

Prtsident — Richard  Rimmer,  F.L.S. 

Vict-PreaideiUa — Rev.  William  Andson,  Mr  James  Barbour,  Major  Herbert 

G.  Bowden,  and  Mr  Thomas  M'Kie,  F.S.A. 
TVoMMrer— Mr  John  A.  Moodie. 
iS^ccrc^ary— Edward  J.  Chinnock,  LL.D. 
Z/tfrranan— Mr  James  Lennox,  F.S.A. 
Curator  of  Mtmeum —  Mr  James  Davidson. 
CarcUor  of  Herbari  urn—Mr  George  F.  Scott- Elliot,  M.A. 
Members  of  the  Council— M.essra  John  Brown,  John  Cowan,  Thomas  Laing, 

Robert  M'Glashan,   Robert  Murray,  John  Neilson,  M.A. ;  George  H. 

Robb,  M.A.  ;  Philip  SuUey,  James  S.  Thomson,  James  Watt. 
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6th  Novembei'y  181)1. 

Mr  James  Barbour,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

New  Members, — Miss  Lennox  and  Miss  Agnes  B.  Lennox, 
Edenbank. 

Donations.  —  Copies  of  Linnaeus's  Genera  Plantarum  and 
Philosophia  Botanica,  presented  by  Mr  James  Barbour,  V.-P. ; 
Catalogue  of  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  in  possession  of  Dr 
Paterson  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  by  Mr  S.  S.  Brown,  of  Crieff ; 
Part  I.  of  the  Flora  of  Dumfriesshire,  by  Mr  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot ; 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club. 

Communications. 

L — Mr  Aitken's  Theoiv/  of  Dew.     By  the  Rev.  WiLLlAM 
Andson,  V.-P. 

In  former  times  various  ideas  prevailed  as  to  the  origin 
of  dew — some  maintaining  that  it  descended  from  the  heavens, 
and  that  the  moon  and  stars  had  no  small  influence  on  its 
formation ;  and  others  that  it  ascended  from  the  earth.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1814,  when  Dr  Wells,  a  London  physician, 
published  his  work  upon  the  subject,  that  it  received  a  really  lucid 
and  philosophical  explanation.  His  theory  was  that  dew  is  simply 
aqueous  vapour  condensed  out  of  the  air  when  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  bodies  cooled  by  radiation  below  the  dew-point  of  the 
air  at  the  place.  His  opinion,  supported  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr  Wells,  and  described  in  his  book,  has  since  that 
time  been  generally  received  as  the  true  one.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  considerable  additional  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  the  experiments  of  Mr  Aitken  of  Darrock,  an 
acute  and  careful  observer  in  meteorology,  and  published  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
December,  1885.  Mr  Aitken  does  not  controvert  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr  Wells  in  his  essay  as  to  the  causes  which  operate 
in  the  formation  of  dew.  The  only  point  in  regard  to  which  he 
suggests  a  different  theory  relates  to  the  source  of  the  vapour 
which  is  precipitated  into  dew.  Dr  Wells  thought  that  most  of 
the  moisture  deposited  as  dew  at  night  was  taken  up  from  the 
ground  by  evaporation  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  that  some  part  of  it  might  be  owing  to  vapour  rising  out  of 
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the  ground  at  night,  as  bodies  near  the  surface  get  dewed  sooner 
than  those  higher  up,  though  equally  cold  with  them,  but  con- 
tended that  only  a  very  small  part  could  be  derived  from  this 
source.  Taking  up  the  subject  at  this  point,  Mr  Aitken  instituted 
a  series  of  experiments,  the  result  of  which  led  him  to  a  different 
conclusion  as  to  the  source  of  the  vapour  which  condenses  on  the 
surface  of  bodies  on  dewy  nights.  Being  aware,  from  previous 
observations,  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  after  sunset  at  a  small 
depth  below  the  surface  was  uniformly  higher  than  that  of  the  air 
above  it,  and  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  8®  or  10®,  he  inferred 
that  while  this  condition  existed  there  would  be  a  tendency  for 
vapour  to  rise,  and  pass  from  the  ground  into  the  air,  and  that, 
mingling  with  the  air,  its  moisture  would  be  condensed  into  dew, 
wherever  it  came  into  contact  with  a  surface  cooled  by  radiation 
below  the  dew-point  It  then  occurred  to  him  that,  if  vapour  were 
really  rising  from  the  ground  during  the  night,  it  might  be  trapped 
on  its  passage  to  the  air,  and  that  this  might  be  accomplished  by 
placing  over  the  soil  shallow  pans  of  tin  plate  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion. The  first  experiments  were  made  on  grass  land,  and  the 
result  is  thus  stated  by  Mr  Aitken  in  his  paper  : — (1)  There  was 
always  a  deposit  of  dew  inside  the  traps ;  (2)  There  was  always 
more  moisture  on  the  grass  inside  the  traps  than  there  was  on  the 
grass  outside ;  (3)  There  was  sometimes  a  deposit  inside  when 
there  was  none  outside.  Experiments  of  the  same  kind  were  made 
on  bare  soil,  and  with  the  same  result.  Another  method  of  testing 
the  point  under  investigation  was  by  cutting  out  a  thin  jwrtion  of 
turf  from  the  lawn,  and  placing  it  in  a  small  shallow  pan  six  inches 
square  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This  portion  of  turf  was 
then  weighed  in  a  fine  balance,  turned  by  less  than  a  grain,  and 
restored  to  the  position  from  which  it  has  been  cut  out,  with  the 
surface  of  the  turf  exposed.  Having  been  left  in  this  position  for 
some  hours  while  dew  was  forming,  it  was  taken  up  and  weighed 
again,  when  it  was  found  to  have  lost  weight  to  the  extent  of  24 
grains.  This  could  be  explained  only  by  a  certain  amount  of  the 
moisture  it  contained  passing  out  of  it  in  the  form  of  vapour,  part 
of  which  would  be  condensed  into  dew  on  the  blades  of  grass,  and 
part  escape  into  the  air.  Experiments  were  also  made  on  hard 
roads  and  gravel.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dew  rarely  ever 
appears  on  the  surface  of  these,  even  on  the  most  dewy  nights. 
This  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  greater  radiating  power  of 
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vegetation  as  compared  with  the  material  of  which  our  roads  are 
composed.  But  the  true  explanation  is  rather  that  the  stones  or 
compact  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  roads  are  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  in  such  good  heat  communication  with  it  that  the 
temperate  of  their  upper  surface  is  kept  from  falling  below  the 
dew-point.  But  if  the  under  surfaces  of  the  stones  are  examined 
on  a  dewy  evening  they  will  generally  be  found  to  be  copiously 
bedewed,  while  the  upper  surfaces  are  dry — a  good  deal  of  the 
vapour  rising  from  the  ground  being  trapped  by  the  under  sides  of 
the  stones,  while  that  which  escapes  is  not  enough  to  saturate  the 
air  at  the  temperatures  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  All  these  facts 
seem  plainly  to  prove  that  under  most  conditions  of  our  climate 
vapour  rises  from  the  ground  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day, 
and  even  from  parts  of  it  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  least 
likely  to  yield  it — that  is,  from  hard,  dry-looking  roads.  They 
shew  that  under  ordinary  conditions  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
heat  in  the  soil  (the  heat  stored  up  during  the  day)  to  cause  evapo- 
ration to  a  certain  extent  at  night  of  the  moisture  it  contains ;  and 
so  long  as  the  soil  is  warmer  than  the  air  above,  this  vapour  will 
tend  to  diffuse  itself  upwards,  and  part  of  it  will  be  condensed  into 
dew  on  the  blades  of  grass  cooled  at  the  time  below  the  dew 
point  And  Mr  Aitken's  conclusion  from  the  experiments  re- 
ferred to  is  that  dew  on  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
almost  entirely  formed  from  the  vapour  thus  rising  at  the  time  out 
of  the  ground.  Mr  Andson  concluded  his  paper  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  conditions,  favourable  or  the  reverse,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  dew.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  remarked  that  the 
removal  of  stones  from  dry  and  stony  fields,  which  had  sometimes 
been  tried  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  had  been 
found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  crops  in  dry  seasons.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  stones  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
prevent  evaporation  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  day,  and 
that  their  under  surfaces  during  the  night  are  bedewed  by  the 
vapour  rising  from  the  ground,  and  in  this  way  the  moisture  is 
conserved  and  returned  to  the  soil,  whereas  otherwise  it  would 
have  escaped  into  the  atmosphere. 
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II. — Shortbread  at  the  Lord's  Supper,      By  Rev.  JoHN  H. 
Thomson. 
In  November,   1888,  I  was  assisting  at  the  dispensation  of 
the  Lords*  Supper  in  the  Free  Church  congregation,  Portpatrick. 
When  the  time  came  to  remove  the  cloth  that  covered  the  bread 
for  the  Communion  service,  I  was  startled  to  notice  that  it  was 
not  the  bread  of  a  quarter  loaf  such  as  I  had  hitherto  seen  at  the 
dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  shortbread,  made  up  into 
round  thin  cakes  of  half-an-inch  or  less  in  thickness,  cut  into  eight 
sections,   what,    in  Scotland,   we   call    "Petticoat   Tails."      My 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  I  have  been  led  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
past  practice  in  the  South  of  Scotland.    The  result  of  my  inquiries 
is  that,  according  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Urquhart,  of  Portpatrick,  it 
had  been  in  use  in  Portpatrick  from  time  immemorial.     In  Stran- 
raer, in  the  Free  Church  congregation,  shortbread  has  only  been 
given  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  loaf  bread  adopted  in  its 
place.     About  fifty  years  ago,  according  to  the  late  Mr  Greorge 
Henderson  of  Nunholm,  it  was  in  use  in  St.  Mary's,  Dumfries.     In 
the  parish  of  Newabbey  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  former  minister 
of  the  piirish,  tells  me  that  she  well  remembers  seeing  the  short- 
bread come  from  Dumfries  on  the  Saturday  before  the  Communion 
Sabbath.     On  asking  a  well-known  baker  in  Dumfries  if  he  had 
ever  seen  shortbread  used  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
his  reply  was  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  else  in  the  country 
in  his  younger  days.     It  was  only  when  he  came  as  a  young  man 
to  the  town  that  he  had  seen  anything  else.     So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  inquire,  the  use  of  shortbread  at  the  Lord's  Supper  is  quite 
unknown  in  Edinburgh.     I  never  heard  of  its  use  in  the  forty 
congregations  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  that  united 
with  the  Free  Church  in  1876.     But  the  Rev.  Mr  Andson  tells  me 
that    he  has   heard    of  its   use  in  Arbroath ;    an   Irish  friend 
tells  me  that  he  has  seen  it  used  in  Londonderry.     Dean  Stanley, 
in  his  "  Christian  Institutions,"  fourth  edition,  page  61,  has  a  note 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  use  of  "  shortbread  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  Galloway.     The  note  is  appended  to  a  discussion  on  the  wafer, 
whether  or  not  its  form  is  derived  from  the  large,  round,  thin 
biscuit  of  the  Passover,  the  Paschal  Cake.     The  Dean  has  doubts 
about  this  derivation,  because  the  Greek  Church,  so  tenacious  of 
ancient  customs,  does  not  use  the  wafer;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
round  form  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bread 
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used  by  the  ancient  world  (as  seen  in  the  bakers'  shops  at  Pompeii, 
and  also  in  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs)  was  in  the  shape  of 
round,  flat  cakes.     The  note  is  a  curious  one,  and  illustrates  how 
even  a  most  intelligent  Englishman  may  fail  to  understand  matters 
in  Scotland.     The  Dean  says — "  A  curious  example  of  an  adven- 
titious sacredness  attaching  itself  to  a  particular  form  of  sacra- 
mental bread  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  ^  shortbread  *  instead  of 
the  ordinary  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  amongst  the  '  hill  men ' 
of  Scotland."     '*  I  myself,"  writes  a  well-informed  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,   "thirty  years  ago  assisted  at  an  open-air 
Communion  in  the  parish  of  Dairy,  in  Galloway,  where  this  had 
been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial.     The  minister's  wife  sent 
so  many  pounds  of  fresh  butter  to  a  distant  baker,  and  received 
back  preparatory  to  the  Communion  so  many  cakes  of  *  shortbread,' 
/>.,  brittle  bread,  which  was  kept  nearly  as  carefully  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  would  keep  his  wafer."     The  note  is  interesting,  although 
the  good  people  in  Dairy  would  be  surprised  to  hear  themselves 
called  "  hill  men,"  and  that  they  attached  any  particular  sacred- 
ness to  the  form  of  the  bread  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    Dr  John 
Lee,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  vol.  L,  p.  389, 
has  an  appendix  in  which  he  gives  extracts  from  Session  and 
Burgh  Records  relative  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Communion. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Session  Records  under  "  1560,  Sonda)  2nd  of 
March,  ye  Communion  ministrat  to  John  Knox  in  the  hie  kirk  of 
Edinburgh.      To  H.  Meffen,   for  vi**  breid  to  the  Communion, 
40s ;  8|  gallons  wyne,  3/  8s.     8th  June,  Second  Communion,  iij* 
breid,  30s ;  8  gallons  wine,  4/  168.     8th  September.     Third  Com- 
munion, 24  breid,  28s;   6^  gallons  wyne,  3/  10s.*'     There  are 
several  similar  entries  down  to  9th  May,  1574.     In  them  all  the 
bread  is  entered  simply  as  bread.     Am  I  right  in  inferring  that 
shortbread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  unknown  to  John  Knox, 
that  it  was  simply  household  bread  that  he  employed,  and  that 
the  use  of  shortbread  must  have  been  confined  to  districts  away 
from  the  Metropolis,  where  old  practices  would  not  be  so  easily 
dislodged  1     What  is  the  origin  of  this  practice  once  so  largely 
characteristic  of  the  South  of  Scotland  ?     Can  it  be  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  shortbread,  />.,  brittle  bread,  can  be  broken  for 
distribution  among  the  communicants  at  a  time  when  oat  cakes, 
Imrd  and  not  easily  broken  by  the  hand  or  the  teeth,  would  be  the 
bread  in  daily  use  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  can  it  be  that 
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the  shortbread  is  a  form  of  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  middle 
ages  that  has  still  lingered  in  the  South  of  Scotland  long  after 
leavened  bread  had  been  adopted  in  the  large  cities  1  Perhaps  the 
members  of  the  Society  can  contribute  materials  to  a  right  answer 
to  these  questions. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Weir  said  he  had  been  brought  up  on  the  East 
Coast,  amongst  people  who  often  talked  about  old  church  customs ; 
and  he  thought  if  they  had  ever  themselves  witnessed  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Communion  with  shortbread,  or  had  heard  of  others 
having  done  so,  they  would  have  certainly  mentioned  it  some  time 
or  other  in  his  hearing.  Dr  Sprott,  in  his  book,  said  it  was  a  cus- 
tom that  prevailed  in  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  and  that  the 
explanation  of  it  was  that  shortbread  was  unleavened  bread.  He 
had  heard  of  it  frequently  since  he  came  to  the  district ;  and  he 
knew  that  in  Buittle  it  was  still  used.  As  to  the  theory  of  un- 
leavened bread,  he  thought  it  very  doubtful.  He  supposed  that 
in  this  district  there  would  be  two  kinds  of  bread,  the  oatbread  for 
general  use,  and  the  shortbread  for  company  use,  and  that  at  the 
Communion  they  naturally  took  the  best  kind  of  bread  they  knew 
of.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Dumfries  Kirk-Session  he  had  seen  no 
notice  of  a  change  in  the  matter  of  providing  the  bread ;  the 
change,  he  supposed,  would  be  made  without  any  decree  on  the 
part  of  the  Kirk-Session.  Similar  changes  had  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  wine.  He  found  in  old  days  that  in  Dumfries  and 
elsewhere  it  had  always  been  claret  that  was  used  at  the  Com- 
munion; but  there  came  a  time  when  claret  ceased  to  be  so 
popular  in  Scotland,  and  port  took  its  place.  Then  port  was  intro- 
duced as  the  Communion  wine. 

Mr  Andson  had  never  seen  in  Arbroath,  his  native  town, 
shortbread  employed,  but  he  had  heard  it  spoken  of  as  used  in 
former  times  at  the  Communion.  He  was  not  sure  about  its 
being  unleavened  bread.  He  thought  Mr  Weir's  impression  was 
the  correct  one,  that  it  was  the  finest  kind  of  bread. 

Mr  Thomson,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr  Weir,  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  shortbread  having  been  used  at  the  Com- 
munion among  the  Cameronians. 
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III. — Vew  and  Rare  FincU  in  1801.      By  Georoe  F.  Scutf- 
Elliot,  B.Sc. 

My  time  has  been  so  much  taken  up  this  summer  by  the 
observation  of  insect  visitors  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  explore 
in  as  thorough  and  systematic  a  manner  as  I  had  hoped  the 
different  valleys  of  Dumfriesshire.  The  following  list,  however, 
shows  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  work  still  to  be  done,  and 
though  the  majority  of  the  new  records  (marked  thus  *)  are 
escapes  or  outcasts,  still  the  mere  fact  of  their  prasence,  and  par- 
ticularly of  their  l)eing  estabUshed,  is  of  some  interest.  Mr 
Britten  remarked  to  me  that  from  what  he  had  seen  the  presence 
of  such  an  enormous  number  of  casuals  seemed  characteristic  of 
the  County,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  number  in  any 
other  county  flora.  I  must  mention,  however,  that  several  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  whose  names  are  (juoted,  have  contributed  to 
this  list.  It  is  very  important  that  information  of  this  kind  should 
be  printed,  so  that  proper  credit  should  be  given  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  inhabitant  In  the  coui*se  of  my  studies  on  the 
Dumfries  flora,  I  have  found  the  same  plant  recorded  twice, 
thrice,  or  even  in  one  case  about  six  times. 

Lychnis  Githago,  Lam. — Abundant  in  com  fields  at  (^ilnockie. 

Cerastium  arvense,  Linn. — Occasionally  along  the  railway  from  Portrack  to 
Holy  wood,  and  at  Racks  Station  (latter  Misses  Hannay). 

*Malva  rotundifolia,  L. — Glentarras  siding,  near  Langholm. 

Geranium  lucidum,  Linn. — On  rather  wet  whinstone  rocks,  the  Glen. 

*Impatien8  parviflora,  Linn. — An  escape  fully  established  in  sand  along 
west  shore  of  Auchencaim  Bay. 

*Medicago  denticulata,  Sibth. — Between  Glentarras  and  Gilnockie  on  rail- 
way cinders 

*Melilotu8  parviflora,  Lam. — On  cinders  on  the  railway,  Glentarras  siding. 

Trifolium  hybrid um,  Linn. — Seems  common  on  sandy  holms  by  Annan  ; 
also  near  Gilnockie. 

*Trifolium  ochroleucum,  Linn. — Railway  near  Langholm. 

Conium  maculatum,  Linn. — Near  Mouswald  Manse  ;  one  mile  below  King- 
holm  Quay. 

Valeriana  pyrenaica,  Linn. — Along  the  Cluden  from  Routen  Bridge  to  Jar- 
dinton  ;  Esk  between  Langholm  and  Canonbie. 

Scabiosa  arvonsis,  Linn. — Very  abundant  along  the  Liddle,  Canonbie. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum,  Linn. — Abundant,  South  wick  (Mrs  Stewart)  ; 
Dock  wall,  Dumfries  (Miss  Hannay). 

Tanacetum  vulgare,  Linn. — Creetown  shore. 
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Senecio  viscosus,  Linn. — Abundant  along  the  railway  between  Dumfries  and 
Holywood.     (Mr  Johnston  pointed  it  out  to  me  at  Beattock,  and  on 
looking  at  Holywood  I  found  it  there. ) 
Carduus  acanthoides,  Linn. — Shingle  beach,  near  Newbie. 
Carduus  heterophyllus,  Linn. — Very  abundant,  wet  humus  of  woods,  Bill- 
holm  and  Linnholm,  Eskdale.     (Probably  Sibald*8  locality  about  1S40.) 
Tragopogon   pratensis,    Linn. — Very    abundant  along  the    railway    from 

Lockerbie  to  Lochmaben. 
Campanula  latifolia,  Linn. — Abundant  by  Esk,  Billholm  to  Bentpath. 
•Polemonium  caeruleum,  Linn. — Abundant  meadow  at  Friars*  Carse  Loch. 
*Linaria  minor,  Derf. — Between  Wamphray  and  Dinwoodie. 
*Linaria  Cymbalaria,   MilL — Old  wall    near    Castledykes    Cottage    (Miss 

Hamilton). 
Veronica  monatana,  Linn.—  Common  along  Cargen,  Nith,  and  in  Annaudale 

and  Eskdale. 
'Euphorbia  dulcis,  Lam. — Routen  Bridge. 

*Crocu8  nudiflorus,  Sm. — Stuart's  Wood,  Canonbie  (Miss  Taylor). 
*Polygonatum  multiflorum,  AIL — Woods  at  Kirkmichael  (Mr  Mastenran). 
'^Ornithogallum  umbellatum,   Linn. — Nethermills,  by  hedges  Annan  (Miss 

Hannay) ;  Isle  orchard. 
Blysmus  compressus,  Panz. — Billholm  Burn. 
Scirpus  silvaticus,  Linn. — By  Annan,  three  miles  below  Beattock. 
Carex  pendula,  Huds. — Near  Gilnockie  Bridge. 
Festuca  sylvatica,  Vill. — Byreburn  ;  Tarras  Water. 
Athyrium  Filix  fcemina,  var.,  Fieldio?  cristatum,  Moore.— Kirkconnel,  ijer 

Mr  Harper. 
Asplenium  Rutamuraria. — Bridges,  common,  Routen,  Langholm,  Milk  (aho 

on  walls  and  limestone  shale,  Mr  R.  Beattie). 
Hymenophyllum  unilaterale.^^Arkleton  and  Tarras  (Mr  R.  Beattie). 

IV. — Notes  on  a  Herbarium  collected  by  Miss  E,  G.  Adatiis  and 
Miss  S.  D.  Johnston  at  CowhilL  By  G.  F.  Scott-EluuT, 
F.L.S. 

I  have  been  |>ermitted  to  look  over  this  collection  of  about 
300  species  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cowhill.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  complete  little  flora  of  the  district,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list  of  the  rarer  forms,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  interesting  plants.  Those  marked  thus  *  are,  I  think, 
new  records  for  the  County,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the 
finders : — 

TroUius  europ<PUs,  Linn. — Along  the  Nith. 
*Papaver  Argemone,  Linn. — Holywood  Station. 
Chelidonium  majus,  Linn.— Near  CoM'hill. 
Arabis  Thaliana,  Linn.— Sandy  gravel,  Holywood. 
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AUiaria  officinalifi,  Andrz. — Between  Porti-ack  and  CowhiU  Lodge  by  the 

road. 
Viola  In  tea,  Huds.— Cowhill. 
Stellaria  nemorum,  Linn.— Woods  by  river. 
Malva  moschata,  Linn. — Road  to  White  Bridge. 
Malva  silvestris,  Linn.  —Roadside. 
Geranium  pratense,  Linn. — Abundant. 
(>eraniam  silvaticum,  Linn.—  Abundant. 
Lotus  major,  Brit.  Fl. 

Trifolium  hybridum,  Linn. — Holy  wood  SUition. 
Omithopus  perpusillus,  Linn. — Sand  at  Holy  wood  Station.. 
Potentiila  reptans,  Linn. — CowhiU  grounds. 
Rosa  spinosissima,  Linn.— Cluden  Mills. 
Sedum  acre,  Linn. — Cowhill  grounds. 
Sedum  Telephium,  Linn. — Along  Portrack  Road. 
Daucus  Carota,  Linn. — Holy  wood  Station. 
Valerianella  olitoria,  Ma?nch. — Holy  wood  Station. 
Vinca  minor,  Linn. — Roadside. 
Anagallis  arvensis,  Linn.— FieldH. 
•primula  elatior,  Jacq. — Banks  of  Nith,  Cowhill 

Anchusa  officinalis,  Linn. — Only  recorded  hitherto  by  P.  iiray,  about  1840. 
Verbascum  thapeus,  Linn. — Cowhill  grounds. 
Mimulus  luteus,  Linn. — Very  common  by  the  river. 
Veronica  montana,  Linn. — Shady  places. 
Origanum  vulgare,  Linn. — Only  recorded  by  P.  (iray  and  Singer,  in  Stat. 

Ace.,  1S43. 
Scutellaria  galericulata,  Linn.  — Near  river. 
Polygonum  Bistorta,  Linn. — Cowhill  grounds. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper,  Linn. — Wet  places. 
•Euphorbia  amygdaloides,  Linn. — Cowhill. 
Epipactis  latifolia,  Auct. — Cowhill  woods. 

•Narcissus  pseudo  narcissus,  Linn. — Fully  naturalised  in  the  woods. 
•Galanthus  nivalis,  Linn. — Also  fully  naturalised. 


VJth  November,   18D1. 

Lecture. 

Improvement  of  Our  Fresh  WcUer  Fisheries, 
By  Mr  J.  J.  Armistead. 
A  Public  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  address  on 
the  above  subject  by  Mr  Joseph  J.  Armistead,  of  the  Solway 
Fishery,  Xewabl)ey,  took  place  in  Free  St.  George's  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening,  under  the  auspices  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society. 
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Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presided;  and,  in  intro- 
ducing the  lecturer,  remarked  that  he  knew  practically  nothing 
of  the  result  or  practice  of  pisciculture,  although  he  had  been 
familiar  for  some  years  with  the  renown  which  had  been 
attained  in  that  walk  by  Mr  Armistead.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  he  fancied,  could  scarcely  be  overrated.  Immense  sums 
had  been  spent  by  the  Governments  of  various  countries  in  develop- 
ing their  fisheries.  During  a  recent  visit  which  he  made  to  inspect 
the  railways  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  promoted  by  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  fishings,  a  friend,  an  eminent 
judge,  resident  in  a  rural  district,  commented  somewhat  bitterly  to 
him  on  the  result  of  past  effort  in  the  direction  of  developing  the 
fishings.  He  said  the  Government  had  spent  £10,000  on  a  pier 
and  a  harbour  at  that  place  and  there  was  not  a  single  fishing 
boat  in  it,  nor  had  there  been  since  the  pier  and  the  harbour  had 
been  erected,  and  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  every  jx)und  of 
fish  that  was  consumed  in  his  house  was  bought  in  Dublin.  That 
was  a  state  of  things  that  did  not  speak  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
art  of  pisciculture  in  Ireland.  But  there  were  many  elements 
which  had  to  be  taken  mto  consideration  in  Ireland  which  he  ven- 
tured to  thmk,  fortunately,  had  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  obstacles  in  this  country.  And  he  had  no  doubt  that  even  the 
desire  which  always  characterised  Scotsmen  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  everything  that  was  useful,  everything  that  was  profitable, 
and  even  everything  that  was  ornamental  in  their  own  country, 
would  be  assisted  and  informed  by  the  lecture.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Armistead  referred  to  the  important  results  which  had 
been  obtained  in  a  few  years  from  a  course  of  fish  culture  in  the 
rivers  of  New  Zealand.  Trout  were  introduced  to  that  colony 
in  1868  by  means  of  ova  obtained  from  Tasmania.  The  New 
Zealand  Government  veiy  wisely  took  the  work  in  hand,  and  so 
successfully  had  it  been  carried  out  that  to-day  many  of  the  rivers 
of  that  country  were  full  of  magnificent  trout  that  had  grown 
beyond  all  expectation,  some  of  them  being  reported  to  weigh  40, 
60,  and  even  80  lbs.  Mr  Armistead  touched  also  upon  the  success 
of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in  introducmg 
salmon  into  the  Connecticut  river,  where  previously  they  had  dis- 
appeared for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission (1884)  it  was  stated  that  for  four  successive  years  the  yield 
had  been  nearly  double  that  of  the  years  preceding  artificial  propa- 
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gation.  This  resulted  from  planting  about  two  million  fry.  The 
catch  increased  from  five  to  fifteen  million  pounds  in  five  years. 
So  enormous  had  the  ([uantity  of  salmon  in  one  of  the  American 
rivers  become  that  they  caught  them  by  machinery.  There  was 
a  great  wheel,  driven  by  water  power,  with  immense  scoops, 
and  as  the  fish  were  raised  to  the  top  of  the  wheel  in  these 
scoops  they  were  dropped  down  a  hole  and  carried  away  by  a 
shoot.  Then  the  fish  were  strung  together  and  allowed  to  float 
down  the  river  for  a  few  miles  to  the  canning  establishments. 
Two  or  three  steam  launches  were  here  employed  for  picking  them 
up.  As  regards  stocking  with  trout,  the  case  of  the  famous  Lake 
Vymwy,  in  Wales,  stood  out  prominently.  What  could  be  done 
with  trout  could  be  done  on  a  far  greater  and  more  profitable 
scale  with  salmon  That  was  a  point  about  which  he  was  quite 
convinced.  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that  trout  bemg 
retainable  in  fresh  water  ponds  could  be  successfully  cultivated 
by  the  individual,  whereas  salmon  must  be  allowed  to  go  to  sea 
if  they  were  to  produce  the  highest  results,  and  this  rendered 
individual  action  impracticable.  By  a  well -directed  system  of  co- 
operation amongst  owners  of  fisheries,  it  was  beyond  any  doubt 
that  splendid  results  might  be  obtained.  No  investment  would 
pay  a  much  better  dividend  if  properly  managed.  Having  instanced 
the  success  attending  the  stocking  of  Lochleven,  Mr  Armistead 
went  on  to  allude  to  Lake  Vymwy.  It  was  stocked  with  trout 
fry  less  than  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  during  the  season  just 
ended  upwards  of  4000  splendid  fish  had  been  taken  by  fly  fishing 
alone.  The  largest  fish  caught  was  a  little  under  3  lb.,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  ran  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb.  Taking  the  catch  at  Is 
per  lb.,  this  represented  a  money  value  of  £200,  the  sum  the  fry 
put  in  were  worth.  If  the  nets  had  been  used  the  catch  would 
have  been  ten  times  as  large.  Our  lakes  were  adapted  for  culti- 
vation in  the  same  way,  and  a  series  of  rearing  ponds  might  be 
made  for  stocking  them  with  fish.  And  in  this  country  there  was 
great  necessity  for  it  As  showing  this  he  read,  amid  laughter,  a 
paragraph  from  Rod  and  Gun^  in  which  it  was  stated  that  at  an 
angling  competition  the  first  prize  man  caught  eight  trout  weigh- 
ing 9^  oz.  In  the  case  of  salmon  man  must  step  in  and  interfere 
with  nature's  balance.  In  many  cases  he  had  done  so  already. 
lie  had  altered  the  flow  of  water,  he  had  polluted  it,  he  had  drained 
the  hills  and  so  cut  off  nature's  supply  for  dry  weather.     Many 
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trout  streams  where  formerly  there  was  g-ood  fishing-  were  now 
useless.  The  large  fish  of  days  gone  by  had  disappeared.  One 
reason  was  that  there  was  not  food  in  our  streams,  with  which 
the  hill  drainag-e  might  have  something  to  do.  The  salmon 
had  the  advantage.  They  went  away  to  sea,  where  they 
could  find,an  unlimited  supply  of  food.  The  one  way  to  remedy 
the  falling  off  in  the  size  and  condition  of  trout  was  by  properly 
carried  out  cultivation.  Mr  Armistead  proceeded  to  emphasise 
the  importance  of  selecting  the  best  fish  for  hatching  purposes. 
They  found  a  great  necessity  of  importing  new  blood  from  time  to 
time  and  getting  the  very  best  breeds  they  could.  An  enormous 
destruction  of  the  eggs  occurred  in  nature,  which  they  could  step 
in  and  prevent.  It  seemed  a  very  wise  provision  that  enabled  man 
to  increase  the  stock  of  fish  in  our  rivers  when  the  necessity  arose, 
as  it  had  done  at  the  present  day.  The  lecturer  produced  an 
artificial  ova  bed  and  explained  its  construction,  and  demonstrated 
how  simply  the  fish  could  be  relieved  of  the  ova  without  injury. 
He  also  exhibited  a  numlier  of  eggs  in  process  of  hatching,  and 
explamed  that  at  certain  stages  they  could  be  conveyed  to  great 
distances  without  injury.  In  speaking  of  the  destruction  often 
caused  by  dog  fish  and  eels,  he  mentioned  one  instance  in  his  own 
experience  in  which  two  eels  in  three  months  killed  500  out  of 
1760  yearling  trout  placed  in  a  pond,  and  remarked  on  the  neglect 
of  the  eel  fishery.  The  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  our  rivers,  he 
believed,  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  our  fisheries.  It  was  quite 
possible  that  if  we  went  in  for  salmon  cultivation  on  a  large  scale 
we  might  have  to  go  in  for  storing  or  impounding  water.  This 
would  be  advantageous  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  would  prevent 
the  enormous  loss  to  property  owners  which  was  caused  by  the 
heavy  spates  that  came  down  now  in  far  greater  volume  since  the 
land  had  been  drained.  Again,  when,  owing  to  that  hill  drainage, 
the  waters  were  so  low  that  the  fish  could  not  move  about,  they 
would  be  able  at  little  cost  to  send  down  artificial  spates  that  would 
enable  them  to  get  to  the  sea.  The  fish  were  now  kept  longer  in 
our  rivers  than  they  used  to  be,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they 
got  out  of  sorts  and  died.  The  remedy  was  to  get  them  to  a 
higher  temperature — to  the  sea.  This  might  often  be  done  with 
little  diflSculty  and  expense  by  means  of  artificial  spates.  As 
things  were,  the  water  swept  down  in  greater  volume  and  violence 
than  formerly,  and  the  mischief  done  to  the  spawnmg  beds  was 
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increased,  some  being  washed  away,  some  buried,  and  others  left 
dry.  They  found  pollution  had  greatly  increased,  they  found 
the  fungus  more  virulent,  and  they  found  that  poaching  had  in- 
creased, because  the  fish  were  much  more  valuable  than  they 
used  to  be  and  much  easier  of  access.  He  ventured  to  say  that  it 
would  very  often  pay  better  to  take  them  away  altogether  than  to 
watch  them.  There  might  be  cases  where  fish  were  left  weather- 
bound in  pools  and  watched  continually  by  men  paid  for  doing  so. 
If  the  river  were  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  pisciculturist  he  would, 
if  the  fish  could  not  get  away  themselves,  take  them  out  of  the 
pool  and  carry  them  to  the  proper  place.  The  advantages  that 
had  resulted  from  cultivation  in  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  could,  he  assured  them,  be  obtained  elsewhere.  They  had 
proof  sufiBcient  of  how  the  thing  could  be  done,  and  let  them  get 
to  work  without  the  loss  of  more  valuable  time. 

Mr  Johnstone-Douglas  asked  if  Mr  Armistead  could  g^ve  any 
indication  of  his  views  as  to  the  origin,  the  cause,  and  the  possible 
prevention  of  the  salmon  disease  ? 

Mr  Armistead,  in  reply,  said  there  were  several  ways  of 
curing  salmon  disease,  and  stated  that  he  had  cured  a  great  many 
fish  tiiat  had  been  affected  by  giving  them  a  bath  in  a  chemical 
solution  or  putting  chemicals  on  them.  Permanganate  of  potash 
was  one  remedy,  common  salt  was  an  excellent  thing,  but  the  best 
they  could  get  was  sea  water.  They  knew  that  sea  water  was 
absolutely  fatal  to  this  fungus  growth.  The  fungus,  he  affirmed, 
could  not  live  m  the  sea,  but  he  knew  this  had  been  disputed. 
He  had  cured  hundreds  of  fish  by  immersing  them  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  salt  water.  Very  often  that  dose  required  to  be 
repeated  for  a  considerable  number  of  times.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, was  quite  easily  cured  in  this  way.  But  to  apply  the  remedy 
to  salmon  in  a  river  might  be  a  very  difficult  matter ;  still,  he 
thought  it  might  be  done  in  many  cases.  If  the  fish  were  in  a  fit 
condition  for  the  change,  they  should  be  got  away  to  sea  by  all 
means;  and  if  that  were  done  he  believed  four-fifths  of  the 
diseased  salmon  would  be  cured  immediately  if  they  were  not  too 
far  gone. 

The  Chairman  supposed  the  salmon  had  been  the  subject  of 
more  separate  Acts  of  Parliament  from  very  early  times  in  our 
history  than  any  other  item  in  the  fauna  of  Scotland;  but  its 
humbler  relative  the  trout,  he  believed,  was  not  the  subject  of  a 
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single  Act  of  Parliament.  He  submitted  to  them  whether,  in  view 
of  the  interests  of  the  ever-increasing  population,  the  time  had  not 
arrived  when  it  would  be  well  to  consider  legislation  for  the 
preservation  of  the  common  yellow  trout.  On  the  Tweed  at  the 
present  season  they  would  see  hundreds  of  anglers  catching  trout 
in  the  condition  of  those  they  had  seen  that  night,  utterly  unfit 
both  for  food  and  for  sport  He  did  think  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  towns  who  took  thw 
pleasure  in  angling,  and  in  the  interests  of  anglers  generally,  that 
some  protection  should  be  afforded  by  a  close  time  for  yellow 
trout.     (Applause.) 


Srd  December,  1891. 

Rev.  William  Andson,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

New  MeDiber, — Mr  Christopher  Osselton,  Sanitary  Inspector 
for  Dumfriesshire. 

Donations. — Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institution  of 
Natural  Science  ;  Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
North  American  Fauna,  No.  5  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture). 

Communications. 

I.— Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Moffat  District  for  1891. 
By  Mr  John  T.  Johnstone. 

Last  year,  in  a  paper  read  at  one  of  the  Society's  meetings,  I 
gave  a  list  of  some  rare  plants  formerly  recorded  for  this  district, 
but  now  requiring  reconfirmation.  Of  that  list  I  have  this  season 
found  stations  for  four  of  them,  viz. :  — 

Cardamine  impatiens,  L.— 22nd  August,  near  Kirkpabrick  Juxta  Manse, 
where  it  rather  curiously  occurs  as  a  wayside  plant  at  a  damp  and  shady 
place  along  the  roadside.  Its  former  stations  were  at  Garpel  and  Beld 
Craig  Linns,  and  as  some  of  the  gravel  on  the  road  there  was  brought 
from  the  Beld  Craig  Bum,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  plant  is  still 
gro^^'ing  there  somewhere,  although  I  have  neither  seen  or  gathered 
it  there. 

Vicia  orobus,  D.C.— 21st  June,  Beef  Tub  and  Corehead. 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  Spreng. — Moffat  Hills.  This  wa8  gathered  on  the 
29th  Aug.  (foliage  only). 
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Salix  lApponum,  L.,  var.  arenaria — Whitecoomb,  where  it  occare  plentifully 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hilL 

Of  plants  which  are  given  in  the  Society's  list,  with  no  stations 
for  this  district,  the  following  have  been  added  this  season  : — 

Papaver  rhoeas,  L. — Waste  ground,  Beattock  Station. 

SiBymbriom  officinale,  Scop. — Waste  ground  near  Industrial  Schoolhouse. 

Viola  arvensis,  Murr. — Sandbeds  and  cultivated  fields,  common. 

Hypericum  hirsutum,  L. — 12th  Aug.,  Wamphray  Glen. 

Hippuris  vulgaris,  L. — fiarshaig  Lakes. 

Conium  maculatnm,  L.— Cornal  Tower. 

Apium  nodiflorum,  Reich  b. — Earshaig  Bum. 

Polygonum  amphibinm,   L.,    var.,   Terrestrc. — Waste   ground,    Beattock 

Station. 
Urtica  urens,  L. — NethermilL 
Sparganium  simplex,  Huds. — Earshaig  Lakes. 

„  minimum,  Fr. —  „ 

Scirpus  sylvaticus,  L  — Annan  Water  at  Nether  Murthat. 
Scirpus  multicaulis,  Sm. — Damp,  stony  places  on  hills,  &c. 
Scirpus  setaceus,  Linn. — Damp  roadsides. 
Carex  dioica,  L. — Frenchland  Bum. 

„      ovalis,  Good.— GaUowhill,  Frenchland  Burn. 

„      (£deri,  Ehrh. — Common  (hill  ditches  and  damp  places). 
Phalaris  arundinacea,  L. — River  sides. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  L. — Common. 
Alopecurus  geniculatus,  L. —  „ 

„         pratensis,  L. —  „ 

Holcus  lanatus,  L. —  ,, 

Avena  pratensis,  L. —  ,, 

,,  ,,      var.,  Alpina — Blackshope  and  Hartfell. 

Cynosurus  cristatus,  L.— Common. 
Daotylis  glomerata,  L. —        „ 
Poa  pratensis,  L. —  ,, 

Glyceria  fluitans,  R.  Br.—     „ 

The  following  carices  and  grasses  come  under  the  above  head, 
and  were  gathered  by  Mr  M'Andrew,  of  New-Galloway,  when  at 
Moffat  last  summer : — 

Carex  hirta,  L. — ^Frenchland  Bum. 

„      paludosa.  Good — Foot  of  EUerbeck  Bum. 

,,      vesicaria,  L. — Earshaig  Lakes. 
Agroetis  alba,  L. — Common. 
Aira  caryophyllea,  L. —  „ 
Poa  annua,  L. —  ,, 

Festuca  myurus,  L.—     „ 

„         elatior,  L. —       „ 
Bromus  giganteus,  L. — Mofibt  Water. 
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Bromus  mollis,  L. — Moffat  Water. 
Agropyron  caninum,  Beam. 

Of  plants  which  are  new  records  for  the  County  of  Dumfries 
for  this  season  occur  the  following  : — 

Fumaria  confusa,  JorcL — 11th  July,  waste  ground  at  Beattock  Station. 
Fumaria  densiflora,  B.C. — 11th  July,  Edgemoor,  Johnstone  parish.     This 

plant  was  gathered  in  August,  1890,  but  was  only  named  by  Mr  A. 

Bennett,  Croydon,  on  the  above  date. 
Hypericum  perforatum,  var,  angustifolium.  Gaud. — 12th  August,  Wamj^ray 

Glen. 
Hypericum  perforatum,  var.  lineolatum,  Jordan — 15th  August,   BamhUl 

road,  &c. 
Medicago  lupulina,   L. — 11th  July,   waste  ground  at  Beattock  Station  ; 

gathered  by  Mr  M* Andrew. 
Epilobium  montanum,  L.,  var.  minus — Common,  rivulets  on  Blackshope, 

&o.    This  plant  was  also  gathered  here  two  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 

Edward  F.  Linton. 
Hieracium  gothicum,  Fr. — ^26th  July,  Well  Bum,  rare ;    and  it  also  occurs 

in  Lanarkshire  about  a  mile  from  the  county  boundary. 
Vaccinium  uliginosum,  L. — ^29th  August,  Moffat  Hills ;  elevation  from  1800 

to  2000  feet ;   growing  on  the  mossy  soil  covering  damp  rocks,  and  is 

not  easily  recognised  growing,  as  the  foliage  looks  like  that  of  vaccinium 

myrtillus  half  withered ;    the  difference  is  easily  seen  when  a  piece 

of  the  plant  is  gathered. 
Veronica  serpyllifolia,  L.,  var.  humifusa,  Dicks. — 19th  July,  rivulets  and 

spongy  places  on  Whitecoomb,  elevation  2000  feet. 
Euphrasia  gracilis,  Fr. — Beattock  Hill,  common. 
Polygonum  lapathifolium,  L.,  var.  incana — 8th  July,  waste  ground,  Beattock 

Station. 
Polygonum  persicaria,  L.,  sub.  sp.,  Nodosum,  Pers.,  var.  glandulosum. — 

5th  August,  corn  field  at  Biddings  Holm  ;    plant  determined  by  Mr  A. 

Bennet,  Croydon,  and  is  a  now  record  also  for  Scotland* 
Salix  triandra,  L.,  var.  Hoffmanninia,  Sm. — Annan  Water  at  Putts. 
Salix  fragilis,  L.,  var.  decipiens,  Hoffm. — Barnhill  Bridge. 
Salix  stipularis,  Sm. — Annan  Water  at  Oakriggside. 
Salix  Smithiana — Wild,  Evan  Water  at  Holm  Bridge. 
Salix  aurita  x  phylicifolia — Kerr. 

„    herbacea,  var.  fruticosa  -Whitecoomb. 
Luzula  multiflora — Railway  cuttings. 
Carex  glauca,  var.  stictocarpa — Blackshope. 
Festuca  loliacea,  Huds. — Waste  ground  at    Gas-works,   gathered  by  Mr 

M*  Andrew. 

General  Note. — These  new  records  and  additions  to  our  local 
and  also  county  flora,  given  above,  confirm  what  I  said  in  my 
paper  last  year,  that  this  district  could  stand  a  deal  of  botanizing 
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yet,  and  the  same  statement  still  holds  good.  This  year  I  have 
observed  that  several  plants  which  have  always  been  designated  as 
rare  in  oar  list  can  by  no  means  be  considered  so ;  and  that  when 
the  likely  habitat  for  a  plant  is  known  and  can  be  recognised,  the 
plant  itself  is  almost  certain  to  turn  up.  For  instance,  pyrola 
secanda  has  always  been  considered  a  rare  plant  here  ;  in  fact,  at 
its  previously  recorded  stations  in  this  district  it  has  been  unknown 
for  years.  Last  year  I  came  across  it  in  a  linn  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  growing  on  dry,  exposed,  chattery  rocks,  which  are  covered 
with  scraggy  heather  and  blaeberry  bushes,  the  roots  of  the  pyrola 
growing  deep  down  in  the  fissures  and  cracks  of  the  rocks.  This 
year,  when  botanizing,  I  came  across  other  places  such  as  that 
mentioned,  and  found  the  pyrola  growing  at  every  one  of  them. 
Four  stations  can  now  be  given  for  this  plant  here,  and  all  of  them 
are  situated  from  1050  to  1150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Polygonum  vivaparum  is  another  plant  which,  when  once  its 
habitat  can  be  recognised,  is  found  to  be  common .  instead  of  rare. 
There  are  other  plants  again  which  as  yet  have  only  one  recorded 
station,  as,  for  instance,  saxifraga  nivalis  and  arctostaphylos  uva- 
ursi.  And  I  have  never  come  across  any  other  place  here  which 
could  be  taken  as  a  likely  habitat  or  could  in  any  sense  be  con- 
sidered as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  original  habitat. 

Woodsia  ilvensis  still  retains  a  habitat  amongst  our  hills,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually  getting  scarcer.  Two  stations 
are  all  that  have  been  known  here  for  it  in  recent  years.  At  one  of 
them  it  has  not  been  seen  for  at  least  two  years.  At  the  other  I 
personally  observed  one  solitary  specimen,  but  a  very  nice  healthy 
one.  Mr  A.  Bennett,  Croydon,  in  his  paper  before  the  Society,  in 
February,  1891,  gave,  amongst  others,  Mr  Stevens'  note  on  this 
fern,  published  in  1848,  "  that  it  was  very  abundant  and  luxuri- 
ant on  the  hills  bordering  on  Dumfriesshire  and  Peeblesshire, 
growing  in  dense  tufts,  some  of  the  fronds  measuring  six  inches  in 
length."  The  largest  specimen  I  have  seen  measured  only  two 
inches,  most  of  them  being  only  from  1^  to  1^  inch.  And  in 
speaking  to  a  gentleman  who  has  known  its  habitat  for  over  40 
years,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  only  come  across  one  specimen 
of  that  size  many  years  ago. 

I  must  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr  E.  F.  Linton,  Bourne- 
mouth, and  Mr  A.  Bennett,  Croydon,  for  examining  and  naming 
all  the  plants  submitted  to  them  for  determination. 
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II. — Captain  Franck's  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1657.      By  K  J. 
Chinnock,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Secretary.     (Abridged.) 

A  reprint  was  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1821  of  a 
remarkable  book  entitled  "  Northern  Memoirs,  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  Scotland,  to  which  is  added  the  contemplative  and 
practical  angler,  writ  in  the  year  1658,  but  not  till  now  made 
public,  by  Richard  Franck,  Philanthropus,  Plures  necat  Gula  qnam 
Gladius.  Printed  for  the  author.  To  be  sold  by  Henry  Mortclock 
at  Phenix  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  1694."  It  consists  of  a 
fishing  tour  through  Scotland,  described  in  dialogue  between 
Arnoldus  (Franck)  and  his  companion  Theophilus.  The  journey 
must  have  taken  place  in  1656  or  1657,  when  Scotland  was  peace- 
ful under  the  iron  hand  of  Greneral  Monk,  CromweH's  deputy. 
Franck  had  served  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  Cromwell's  army  during 
the  war  in  Scotland,  and  he  is  addressed  by  a  friend  in  some 
commendatory  verses  as  captam.  He  was  an  Independent  of  a 
mystical  kind,  as  his  remarks  throughout  the  book  show.  He  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  and  seems  to  have  been  educated  at  the 
University,  for  though  his  style  is  very  pedantic  and  obscure,  it  is 
that  of  an  educated  man  of  the  period.  He  says  he  had  lived 
through  five  kings'  reigns,  so  he  must  have  been  born  in  that  of 
James  I.,  i.e.,  before  1625.  If  he  were  bom  in  1624  he  would 
have  been  70  years  of  age  when  he  published  the  book.  Near  the 
end  of  the  book  Theophilus  says  :  "  You  writ  the  book  in  '58  and 
spread  the  net  in  '85."  Arnoldus  replies  :  "  What  if  I  do  ;  I  lived 
in  the  reign  of  five  kings  and  in  the  time  of  four  great  worthies." 
Theophilus :  "  Was  O.P.  (i.e.,  Oliver  Protector)  one  ?  "  Arnoldus : 
"  I  leave  that  bone  for  you  to  pick.  But  this  I  assert,  that  great 
English  hero  was  exemplary  in  piety,  eminent  in  policy,  prudent  in 
conduct,  magnanimous  in  courage,  indefatigable  in  vigilancy,  in- 
dustriously laborious  in  watchings,  heroic  in  enterprise,  constant 
in  resolution,  successful  in  war ;  one  that  never  wanted  a  presence 
of  mind  in  the  greatest  difficulties ;  all  the  world  owns  him  for  a 
great  general  that  influenced  all  Europe,  gave  laws  to  all  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  disciplmed  France  with  English  arms."  In 
the  dedication  to  Mr  J.  W.,  merchant,  in  London,  he  says :  "  In 
Cambridge,  it's  true,  I  had  my  education ;  but  travel  having  the 
ascendent  over  me,  I  afterwards  rambled  the  remote  northern 
tracts  of  Scotland,  where  to  admiration  I  inspected  that  little 
artick  world  and  every  angle  of  it     For  you  are  to  consider,  sir, 
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that  liie  whole  tract  of  Scotland  is  but  one  single  series  of  admir- 
aWe  delights,  notwithstanding  the  prejudicate  reports  of  some  men 
that  represent  it  otherwise.  For  Scotland  is  not  Europe's  umbra, 
as  fictitiously  imagined  by  some  extravagant  wite ;  no,  it's  rather 
a  legible  fair  draught  of  the  beautiful  creation,  dressed  up  with 
polished  rocks,  pleasant  savannas,  flourishing  dales,  deep  and 
torpid  lakes,  with  shady  fir  woods,  immerged  with  rivers  and 
gliding  rivulets ;  where  every  fountain  overflows  a  valley  and 
every  ford  superabounds  with  fish.  Where  also  the  swelling 
mountains  are  covered  with  sheep,  and  the  marish  grounds  strewed 
with  cattle,  while  every  field  is  filled  with  corn,  and  every  swamp 
swarms  with  fowl."  After  a  long  discussion  on  religion  and 
politics  the  two  friends,  Theophilus  and  Amoldus,  resolve  to 
undertake  a  fishing  tour  through  Scotland.  Says  Amoldus: 
"  Whither  would  your  fancy  direct  you  ?  "  Theophilus :  "  Into  the 
very  centre  and  bowels  of  Scotland."  Amoldus :  **  What  would 
you  propound  to  yourself  there  ?  "  Theophilus :  **  The  exercise  of 
the  rod,  and  learn  to  fish.**  Amoldus :  "  And  who  shall  instruct 
us?"  Theophilus:  "Ourselves;  who  should?  You  shall  be  my 
tutor,  and  Til  be  your  pupil."  Amoldus :  "  If  that  be  your  resolu- 
tion, give  me  your  prospect."  Theophilus :  "  The  flourishing 
fields  and  the  plentiful  streams  in  Scotland."  Amoldus  :  "  Shall 
we  ramble  the  Highlands?"  Theophilus:  '^Ay,  and  the  Low- 
lands too."  The  directions  given  to  the  angler  are  acknowledged 
to  be  very  valuable,  much  superior  to  those  given  by  Isaac 
Walton,  of  whom  Franck  speaks  with  disparagement  In  fact, 
the  book  is  far  more  valuable  to  the  angler  than  to  one  who  is 
searching  for  information  about  the  districts  traversed  by  the 
tourists.  After  fishing  in  the  Eden  and  describing  Carlisle, 
Amoldus  says :  "  If  s  very  true,  the  river  Eden  floats  near  the 
skirts  and  the  fortifications  of  Carlisle.  But  then  you  must  con- 
sider there's  another  river  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Annan  (of  a  more  rapid  motion,  and  more  resolute  streams)  which 
issues  from  the  famous  top  of  Ericstaue,  not  far  from  as  famous  a 
mountain  called  Tintan.  This  Annan  glides  along  the  southem 
marches  of  Scotland,  which  afterwards  espouseth  with  the  ocean 
westward,  and  gives  name  to  a  dale  commonly  called  Annan's 
Dale.  But  there  is  another  river  the  natives  call  Esk  which  juts 
just  upon  Annan,  on  the  Scottish  promontories,  so  tumbles  mto 
the  sea  at  N.  Nor'west,  as  near  as  I  can  guess  at  Quaking  Sands. 
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Farewell,  Old  England ;  I  shall  venerate  thy  memory  and  thy 
fertile  meadows,  and  never  forget  thy  florid  fields  that  glut  the 
scythe,  nor  thy  fragrant  gardens  that  perfume  the  air."  Amoldus : 
"  And  welcome  Scotland,  I  say,  for  this  night  I  purpose  to  lodge 
in  Dumfreez.  But  who  must  carry  our  implements  and  our  fish  ?" 
Theophilus:  ^'Let  us  catch  'em  first,  and  then  condder  their 
portage.**  Arnoldus :  "  That's  but  little  diflScult  to  do,  where 
every  field  is  accommodated  with  rivulets,  and  every  rivulet 
furnished  with  trouts.  As  we  travel  along  this  mountainous  coast 
of  Galloway,  look  out  before  you  and  view  those  parts ;  such  are 
the  entrances  into  the  decays  of  Dumfreez,  whose  situation  and 
buildings  bespeak  it  spacious,  and  a  town  that  will  furnish  us 
with  fish  and  flesh,  where  we  may  stay  till  to-morrow  and  solace 
ourselves  with  her  flourishing  streams,  whose  lofty  banks  barricade 
the  beautiful  pontus  amotuSj  a  pleasant  portable  river  below  the 
situation  of  the  town  (unplundered  of  exercise)  that  will  recreate 
and  recruit  us  with  fish  enough  if  the  season  but  serve  to  experi- 
ment the  art"  Theophilus :  "  I  approve  very  well  of  your 
motion,  but  a  modicum  first  will  be  very  seasonable.  Let  us 
summon  the  cook  to  know  what  he*s  got  in  the  kitchen,  and  give 
charge  to  the  chambermaid  (if  there  be  such  a  thmg  in  Scotland) 
to  take  care  that  the  windows  be  decked  and  adorned  with  flowers, 
whilst  the  boards  and  floors  are  strewed  with  greens;  for  I'll 
examine  every  thread  in  our  beds  to  see  if  they  be  cleanly  washed 
and  thoroughly  dried,  the  better  to  accommodate  us  in  our  northern 
expedition."  In  the  morning  Theophilus  says  :  "  Were  not  com- 
plaint a  ridiculous  orator  I  would  tell  you  the  mutton  was  small, 
but  good  ;  but  cookery,  I  persuade  myself,  never  worse  contrived; 
and  the  linen  was  sweet  and  clean  enough,  of  a  modest  com[dexion, 
but  not  lavender  proof.  Then,  for  their  pewter  (the  like  was 
never  seen),  it  was  tarnished  with  nothing  but  a  face  of  lead. 
The  beds,  I  confess,  were  soft  enough ;  and,  if  I  don*t  mistake 
myself,  short  enough ;  yet  every  angler  may  without  difficulty 
resolve  how  sweetly  rest  relishes  after  recreation,  and  how 
grateful  solace  seems  after  good  success."  After  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  angling  in  the  Nith,  Amoldus  is  made  to  say :  **  In 
the  meantime  I'll  gratify  you  with  a  breviate  of  Dumfreez,  where 
a  provost,  as  superintendent,  supplies  the  place  of  a  mayor,  a 
magistrate  almost  as  venerable  as  an  English  constable.  It  was 
anciently  a  town  girt  about  with  a  strong  stone  wall ;  but  the  late 
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irruptions,  or  perhaps  some  State  disagreement,  has  in  a  manner 
defaced  that  regular  ornament,  otherwise  the  cankrous  teeth  of 
time  have  gnawn  out  the  impressions,  as  evidently  appears  by 
those  ruinous  heaps.  Nor  is  the  Amotus  in  all  parts  portable, 
notwithstanding  her  shores  are  so  delightful.  In  the  midst  of  the 
town  is  their  market  place,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  stands  their 
tolbooth,  round  which  the  rabble  sit,  that  nauseate  the  very  air 
with  their  tainted  breath,  so  perfumed  with  onions  that  to  an 
Englishman  it  is  almost  infectious.  But  the  kirk  is  comely,  and 
situated  southward,  furnished  once  a  week  with  moveable  spectrums 
(jou  know  what  that  means),  yet  the  outside  than  the  inside  is 
more  eminently  embellished,  if  sepulchres  and  tombstones  can  be 
said  to  be  ornaments  ;  and  where  death  and  time  stand  to  guard 
the  steeples,  whose  rings  of  bells  seldom  or  rarely  exceed  the 
critical  number  of  three.  Here  also  you  may  observe  a  large  and 
spacious  bridge  that  leads  into  the  country  of  Galloway,  where 
thrice  in  a  week  you  shall  rarely  fail  to  see  their  maidmankins 
dance  corantos  in  tubs.  So  on  every  Sunday  some  as  seldom  miss 
to  make  their  appearance  on  the  stool  of  repentance."  Theophilus : 
"  Then  it  seems  by  your  relation  they  keep  time  with  their 
conmiers,  that  hazard  their  reputation  for  a  country  custom  (or  the 
love  of  liquor)  rather  than  omit  a  four-hour's  drinking."  Amoldus: 
"Thatfs  true  enough;  and  it's  an  antient  practice  among  the 
female  sex  to  covee  together  (about  that  time)  as  naturally  as 
geese  flocked  together  to  the  capitol.  Now,  the  very  name  of 
Commer  they  mightily  honour ;  but  that  of  Gossip  they  utterly 
abominate,  as  they  hate  the  plague  or  some  mortal  contagion." 
The  anglers  had  reason  to  remember  Sanquhar.  Theophilus 
says:  "Dangers  foreseen  are  the  sooner  prevented,  and  I 
design  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin  as  long  as  I  can.  Zanker, 
farewell  I  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  behind  me,  and  no  need 
of  a  chirurgeon.  Zanker  stands  situate  on  a  flat  or  level, 
surrounded  with  excellent  corn  fields;  but  more  remote  it's 
besieged  with  mountains  that  are  rich  in  lead  mines,  and  though 
the  people  hereabouts  are  destitute  of  ingenuity,  and  their 
fields  for  the  most  part  impoverished  for  want  of  cultivation,  yet 
are  their  rivers  and  rivulets  replenished  with  trout.  Zanker  is  a 
town,  and  a  corporation  too,  though  not  bulky  in  buildings ;  yet 
there  is  a  bailiff,  master  sometimes  of  a  brew-house,  whose  enter- 
tainments (in  my  opinion)  may  easily  be  provided  you  reflect  on 
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our  late  accommodation.     There  is  also  a  market-place,  such  an 
one  as  it  is,  and  a  kind  of  a  thing  they  call  a  tolbootii,  which  at 
first  sight  might  be  suspected  a  prison,  because  it's  so  like  one, 
whose  decays,  by  the   law  of  antiquity,  are   such  that  every 
prisoner  is  threatened  with  death  before  his  trial,  and  every  case- 
ment, because  bound  about  with  iron  bars,  discovers  the  entertain- 
ment destined  only  to  felons.      Now,  the  market-place  is  l^s 
worthy  of  a  description  than  the  tol booth,  for  no  man  would  know 
it  to  be  such  were  he  not  told  so.     There  is  also  a  kirk,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  but  I  might  as  reverently  call  it  a  bam,  because  there 
is  so  little  to  distinguish  betwixt  them,  and  the  whole  town  reads 
daily  lectures  of  decay,  so  do  her  ports,  her  avenues,  and  en- 
trances.    It's  true  I  was  not  murdered,  nor  was  I  killed  outright, 
yet  I  narrowly  escaped  as  eminent  a  danger  when  almost  worried 
to  death  with  lice.     Kilmarnock  is  an  antient  corporation,  crowded 
with  mechanicks  and  brew-houses.     Should  I  step  into  her  dirty 
streets,  that  are  seldom  clean  but  on  a  sun-shiny  day,  or  at  other 
times  when  great  rains  melt  all  the  muck  and  forcibly  drive  it 
down  their  cadaverous  channels  into  the  river  Marr,  whose  streams 
are  so  sullied  then  that  the  river  loses  its  natural  brightness  till 
the  stains  are  washed  out  or  become  invisible.     The  inhabitants 
dwell  in  such  ugly  houses  as,  in  my  opinion,  are  but  little  better 
than  huts,  and  generally  of  a  size,  all  built  so  low  that  their  eves 
hang  dangling  to  touch  the  earth  ;  nor  are  they  uniform,  nor  hold 
they  correspondency  one  with  another ;  and  that  which  is  worse 
than  all  the  rest  is  their  unproportionate  ill  contrivance,  because 
when  to  consider  a  dwarf  of  a  house  so  covered  over  with  a 
gigantick  roof.     Their  manufacture  is  knitting  of  bonnets  and 
spinning  of  Scottish  cloth,  which  turns  to  very  good  account. 
Then,  for  their  temper  of  metals,  they  are  without  compeer ;  Scot- 
land has  not  better.     Glasgow  is  a  city  girded  about  with  a  strong 
stone  wall,  within  whose  flourishing  arms  the  industrious  inhabi- 
tant cultivates  art  to  the  utmost.     There  is  also  a  cathedral  (but 
it's  very  antient)  that  stands  in  the  east  angle,  supervising  the 
bulk  of  the  city,  and  her  ornamental  posts.     Moreover,  there  are 
two  parish  churches,  but  no  more,  to  the  best  of  my  observation. 
Then  there  is  a  college,  which  they  call  an  uni'^ersity ;  but  I'm  at 
a  stand  what  to  call  it,  where  one  single  college  compleats  a  uni- 
versity.    (Franck  was  thinking  of  Cambridge  with  its  eighteen 
colleges.)    You  may  observe  four  large,  fair  streets,  modelled,  as 
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it  were,  into  a  spacious  quadrant,  in  the  centre  whereof  their 
market-place  is  fixed,  near  unto  which  stands  a  stately  tolbooth — 
a  very  sumptuous,  regulated,  uniform  fabric,  large  and  lofty,  most 
industriously  and  artificially  carved  from  the  very  foundation  to 
the  superstructure,  to  the  great  admiration  of  strangers  and 
travellers.  But  this  state-house,  or  tolbooth,  is  their  western 
prodigy,  infinitely  excelling  the  model  and  usual  build  of  town- 
halls,  and  is,  without  exception,  the  paragon  of  beauty  in  the  west, 
whose  compeer  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  north,  should  you 
rally  the  rarities  of  all  the  corporations  in  Scotland.  In  the  next 
place,  we  are  to  consider  the  merchants  and  traders  in  this  eminent 
Glasgow,  whose  store-houses  and  warehouses  are  stuffed  with 
merchandise,  as  their  shops  swell  big  with  foreign  commodities, 
and  returns  from  France  and  other  remote  parts,  where  they  have 
agents  and  factors  to  correspond,  and  enrich  their  maritime  ports, 
whose  charter  exceeds  all  the  charters  in  Scotland,  which  is  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  city  inhabitants,  because  blest  with 
privileges  as  large,  nay,  larger,  than  any  other  Corporation. 
Moreover,  they  dwell  in  the  face  of  France  and  a  free  trade,  as  I 
formerly  told  you.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  staple  of  their  country 
consists  of  linens,  friezes,  furs,  tartans,  felts,  hides,  tallow,  skins, 
and  various  other  manufactures  and  commodities  not  comprehended 
in  this  breviat.  Besides,  I  should  remind  you  that  they  generally 
exceed  in  good  French  wine,  as  they  naturally  superabound  with 
fish  and  fowl — some  meat  does  well  with  their  drink.  The  very 
prospect  of  this  flourishing  city  reminds  me  of  the  beautiful  fabrics 
and  the  florid  fields  of  England.  How  many  such  cities  shall  we 
meet  with  in  our  travels  where  the  streets  and  the  channels  are  so 
cleanly  swept,  and  the  meat  in  every  house  so  artificially  dressed  ? 
The  linen,  I  also  observed,  was  very  neatly  lapped  up,  and,  to 
their  praise  be  it  spoke,  was  lavender-proof.  Besides,  the  people 
were  decently  dressed,  and  such  an  exact  decorum  in  every  society 
represents  it,  to  my  apprehension,  an  emblem  of  England.  Til 
superscribe  it  the  nonsuch  of  Scotland,  where  an  English  florist 
may  pick  up  a  posie." 

III. — LtacKs    Petrel   (Procellaria   Leachii), 
By  Mr  John  Corrie. 

A  specimen  of  this  scarce  petrel  was  found  dead  in  a  meadow 
near  Monybuie,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  on  2nd  November.  The 
measurements  were : — Length,  eight  inches ;    expanse  of  wings, 
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one  toot  six  inches.  The  bird  was  picked  up  by  Mr  William 
Beattie,  gamekeeper  to  Dr  Dickson,  3  Royal  Circus,  Edinburg-h, 
who  is  proprietor  of  Monybuie,  and  forwarded  to  me  for  confirmm- 
tion.  The  little  wanderer  bore  evident  marks  of  exposure,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  it  had  been  blown  inland  by  the  gales  of  the 
15th  and  17th  October. 

IV. — Shortbread  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 

Dr  Chinnock  stated  that  he  had  made  enquiries  regarding  the 
use  of  shortbread  at  tiie  communion,  which  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thom- 
son, Hightae,  had  stated  at  last  meeting  prevailed  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  he  had  received  the  following  reply  from  Dr  Robert 
Ross,  of  Londonderry : 

Shortbread  is  used  by  my  congregation,  and  I  believe  by  all  the  other 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  this  city,  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  has  been 
the  custom  from  time  immemorial.  The  reason  why  shortbi-ead  is  used  at  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  not  that  the  Jews  used  unleavened  bread  at  the  Passover, 
but  it  is  in  conformity  to  our  Lord's  example  in  using  unleavened  bread  when 
he  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  It  is  certain  that  He  used  the 
bread  they  were  eating  when  observing  the  Passover,  and  that  was  unlea- 
vened bread.  The  Presbyterians  here  would  not  sanction  any  departure 
from  the  rule  of  strict  conformity  to  his  example  when  that  is  clearly 
known  ;  and  **  leaven  "  in  Scripture  usage  is  the  symbol  of  *'  hypocrisy  "  or 
**  malice,"  in  a  word  of  **  evil,"  which  permeates  society  as  **  leaven  "  does 
the  substance  with  which  it  is  mixed.  Unleavened  bread  then  is  the 
symbol  of  purity,  sincerity,  charity,  and  is  thei-efore  used  by  the  Presby- 
terian churches  here  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Our  Lord's  parable  of  "  leaven  " 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture usage.  In  the  parable  it  is  the  symbol  of  life — life  multiplying  with 
great  rapidity  and  causing  what  we  call  fermentation.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  custom  is  adhered  to  by  the  churches  here  on  the  ground  of 
conformity  to  our  Lord's  example,  and  of  the  spiritual  import  of  **  leaven  " 
regarded  as  a  symbol. 

Mr  Thomson  stated  that  he  had  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Weir,  who  regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and  who 
enclosed  a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject.  He  had  also  some 
other  letters,  of  which  he  proposed  to  submit  a  synopsis  to  another 
meeting.  Mr  Weir  had  written  to  Dr  Sprott  of  North  Berwick, 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  in  the  Established  Church,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject  The  Rev. 
Jardine  Wallace,  Traquair,  wrote : 

Shortbread  was  used  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Dumfries,  up  to 
November  20,  1864,  when  my  father,  Dr  Wallace,  died.     I  remember  the 
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circumstance  well,  for  I  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  some  of  the 
elders  of  St.  Michaers,  after  my  father's  death,  that  they  should  now  make 
use  of  common  loaf  bread  in  the  communion.  My  reason  for  doing  so  was 
chiefly  that  shortbread  is  very  biittle  and  inconvenient  to  handle.  The 
cakes  were  large  and  round,  with  a  dividing  line  down  the  centre  and  also 
across,  in  order  to  assist  the  officiating  clergy  in  breaking.  But  strangers 
who  assisted  my  father  at  such  times  were  often  afraid  to  touch  the  bread 
in  case  of  an  accident. 

Rev.  Mr  Eraser,  of  Colvend,  had  written  an  interesting  letter. 
He  said : 

When  I  came  here,  now  forty-seven  years  ago,  shortbread  was  the 
bread  used  in  all  the  surrounding  parishes,  and  in  the  parishes  in  the 
Stewartry  generally.  It  was  certainly  used  in  Colvend,  Buittle, 
Urr,  Kirkgunzeon,  Parton,  Corsock,  and  Kirkbean  and  Newabbey. 
Mr  M*Lelland,  my  oldest  elder,  tells  me  that  about  the  year  1848  he  was 
present  in  Dr  Wardlaw*s  Church,  Glasgow,  and  that  the  bread  used  was 
shortbread.  Dr  Wardlaw,  as  you  know,  was  a  Congregationalist.  This,  I 
think,  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  shows  that  the  custom  was  not  confined  to 
Galloway  or  to  congregations  of  the  Established  Church.  I  had  an  inter- 
esting conversation  with  Mr  John  Paterson,  baker,  Dalbeattie,  whose 
father  used  to  supply  shortbread  to  several  of  the  surrounding  parishes  for 
the  communion  ;  and  his  impression  is  that  in  his  father's  time  shortbread 
was  universally  used  throughout  the  Stewartry.  The  ministers  and  elders 
of  Galloway  in  the  last  century  were  of  a  stern  and  unbending  character, 
and  would  probably  oppose  any  change  in  the  bread  of  the  communion, 
hence,  perhaps,  the  continuance  of  the  custom  so  long  in  this  quarter. 

In  a  second  letter  Mr  Eraser  said  : 

Mr  Dunlop,  my  assistant,  himself  an  Irishman,  tells  me  that  he  com- 
municated some  10  or  12  years  ago  in  Duncairn  Church,  Belfast,  the 
minister  of  which  at  the  time  was  the  Rev.  Dr  Killen,  and  that  the  bread 
used  was  shortbread.  I  asked  if  Dr  Killen  was  a  Scotchman,  thinking  that 
he  might  have  imported  the  use  of  shortbread  from  Scotland ;  but  it 
appears  he  was  Irish.  But,  then,  the  Presbjrterians  in  Ulster  are  mainly  of 
Scotch  descent ;  they  might  have  brought  the  use  of  shortbread  with  them 
at  their  immigration. 

Rev.  Mr  Sturrock,  Corsock,  had  written  a  letter,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  wished  to  introduce  a  change,  but  was  prevented 
by  one  of  his  elders.  Rev.  R.  Moreson,  Kintail,  Strome  Ferry, 
wrote  that  there  was  no  tradition  there  as  to  the  use  of  any  kind 
of  bread  at  the  communion  except  the  ordinary  wheaten  loaf, 
which,  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  used  to  be  got 
all  the  way  from  Inverness.  Mr  Thomson  stated  that  he  had 
written  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Goold,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  use  of 
shortbread  until  he  mentioned  it  to  him.  He  (Mr  Thomson) 
suggested  that  it  was  just  possible  that  it  was  a  relic  from  the 
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Celtic  Church.  The  great  German  or  Frisian  invasion  ended 
somewhere  about  Lockerbie,  and  entirely  heathenised  the  country 
that  had  been  Christianised  under  Roman  rule,  and  he  supposed  it 
remained  heathen  until  the  arrival  of  Mungo  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  He  came  as  a  missionary  from  the  Roman 
Church,  and  introduced  Roman  methods,  but  the  Celtic  Church 
retained  the  older  methods.  He  was  supposing  that  the  Celtic 
Church  would  be  confined  to  Galloway,  or  to  Portpatrick  or  Loch 
Ryan  ;  that  in  that  district  it  remained  strictly  Celtic. 

Rev.  John  Cairns  remarked  that  Mungo  would  be  as  pure  as 
any  of  the  missionaries.    Ninian  came  from  Rome,  but  not  Mungo. 

Mr  Thomson  said  he  assumed  that  Galloway  remained  under 
the  influence  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

Dr  Chinnock  observed  that  the  prevalence  of  the  custom 
among  the  Presbjrterians  of  Ulster  would  seem  to  show  that  when 
they  immigrated  it  was  universal  in  Scotland. 

Mr  Thomson  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the  use  of  short- 
bread had  been  given  up  at  Portpatrick  since  he  carried  away  the 
cakes. 

Mr  Barbour,  architect,  said  he  had  information  that  it  was  in 
use  in  Kells  until  twelve  years  ago  and  in  Dairy  until  four  years 
ago. 


1th  January,  1892. 
Mr  Thomas  M*Kie,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Election, — Mr  James  Gibson  Hamilton  Starke,  advocate,  was 
elected  Vice-President  in  the  room  of  Major  Bowden,  deceased. 

Donatiom. — Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Toronto;  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society,  North  Carolina ;  Journal  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  April-July,  189L 

Communications. 

I. — A  Contribution  to  the  Cryptogamic  Botany  of  the  Moffat  District, 
By  Mr  James  M*Andrew,  New-Galloway. 

As  the  Moffat  district  is  fairly  representative  of  the  sub- 
alpine  portion  of  Dumfriesshire,  its  flora  has  received  considerable 
attention,  and  therefore  any  further  lists  of  its  plants — whether 
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Phanerogamic  or  Cryptogamic — cannot  but  prove  interesting. 
This  district  is  extensive,  and  requires  continuous  and  hard  labour 
to  work  up  its  flora.  Though  in  variety  of  surface  and  in  humidity 
of  eh'mate — conditions  favourable  to  cryptogams — it  is  inferior  to 
such  districts  as  the  Glenkens,  yet  it  contains  a  greater  number  of 
sub-alpine  species  of  plants.  A  continued  residence  is  necessary 
to  know  the  Cryptogamic  botany  of  a  district,  and  therefore  a 
holiday  of  a  few  weeks  at  Moffat  in  last  July,  1891,  cannot  pretend 
to  be  suflScient  to  exhaust  the  flora  of  the  district,  more  especially 
as  my  rambles  were  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  I 
visited,  however,  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  the  Beef  Tub,  Garpel 
Glen,  Beld  Craig  Glen,  the  Cornell  Bum,  and  the  AVell  Bum.  In 
these  places,  and  on  the  Gallow  Hill,  I  found  most  of  the  Crypto- 
gams noted  below.  Lists,  more  or  less  full,  of  the  Cryptogamic 
plants  of  Moffat  have  been  made  by  Dr.  W.  Nichol,  Mr  John 
Sadler,  and  Mr  James  Cruickshank,  and  the  results  of  their 
labours  have  been  nearly  all  embodied  in  my  lists  of  Mosses  and 
Ilepaticae  in  the  last  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
The  following  lists  are  supplementary  to  those  already  given,  and 
are  not  understood  to  be  exhaustive.  I  am  sorry  that  my  re- 
searches at  Moffat  have  enabled  me  to  add  but  one  single  new 
moss  to  the  district,  viz.,  JJicranum  spurium,  on  the  south  slope  of 
the  Well  Hill.  I  may  add  that  the  prevailing  rocks  of  the  district 
are  Greywack^  and  the  new  Red  Sandstone. 

The   following  Mosses    are    new    records    for  the   Moffat 
district : — 

Sphagnum  acutifolium  vars.  purpureum,  rubellum,  tenue,  and 
elegans ;  S.  squarrosum,  cuspidatum,  rigiduro,  subsecundum  and 
var.  contorturo,  tenellum  ;  Andreaea  petrophila,  alpina  ;  Weissia 
viridula,  cirrhata  ;  Dichodontium  pellucidum  ;  Dicranella  squarrosa, 
cerviculata  ;  Dicranum '  fuscescens,  scoparium  var.  paludosum, 
majus ;  Campylopus  flexuosus,  fragilis,  pyriformis ;  Leucobryum 
glaucum  ;  Pleuridium  subulatum  ;  Seligeria  pusilla  (Cornell  Bum) ; 
Blindia  acuta  ;  Pottia  truncata  ;  Didymodon  flexifolius,  cylindricus  ; 
Ditrichum  homomallum  ;  Trichostomum  mutabile  ;  Barbula  muralis, 
unguiculata,  fallax,  rigidula,  revoluta,  convoluta,  tortuosa,  subulata, 
ruralis;  Ceratodon  purpureum ;  Grimmia  apoearpa  and  var.  rivulare, 
trichophylla ;  Rhacomitrium  aciculare,  Sudeticum,  heterostichum, 
fasciculare,  canescens ;  Ptychomitrium  polyphyllum  ;  Zygodon 
viridissimum ;  Ulota  Bruchii,  phyllantha ;  Orthotrichum  affine, 
straniineum,  Lyellii,  leiocarpum  ;  Splachnum  ampullaceum ; 
Eutosthodon  Templetoni ;  Bartramia  ithyphylla,  Halleriana  (Cornell 
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Bum) ;  Webera  nutans,  cruda,  annotina  ;  Bryum  birouin,  alpinum, 
ctespiticium,  argenteum,  capillare,  pseudo-triquetrum ;  Mnium  afiBne, 
undulatum,  rostratum,  homum,  punctatura  ;  Aulacomnium  palustre; 
Tetraphis  pellucida ;  Atrichura  undulatum ;  Polytrichum  gracile, 
foroiosum,  strictum  ;  Diphyscium  foliosum  ;  Fissidens  bryoides, 
osmundoides,  decipiens,  adiantoides  ;  Cinclidotus  fontinaloides 
(Moffat  Water)  ;  Fontinalis  antipyretica,  squamosa  (Moffat  Water) ; 
Leucodon  sciuroides  (Frenchland  Burn  Bridge) ;  Aiititrichia 
curtipendula  (Moffat  Spa  Well) ;  Neckera  pumila,  complanata ; 
Homalia  trichomanoides  ;  Leskea  polycarpa  ;  Isothecium  myurum  ; 
Homalothecium  sericeum  ;  Brachythecium  albicans,  rivulare, 
populeum,  plumosum ;  Eurhynchium  myosuroides,  striatum, 
crassinervium,  piliferum,  Swartzii,  pr»longum  ;  Hyocomium 
flagellare  (Hind  Gill) ;  Rhynchostegium  depressum  (Cornell  BumX 
confertum,  ruscifoliuro  ;  Flagiothecium  pulchelluro  ;  Amblystegium 
serpens,  fluviatile  (Hind  Gill) ;  Hypnum  exannulatum,  revolvens, 
fluitans,  uncinatum,  filicinum,  commutatum,  falcatum,  cupressiforme 
and  vars.  toctorum  and  filiforme,  patientife,  moUuscum,  palustre, 
ochraceum,  stellatum,  cordifolium,  cuspidatum,  Schreberi,  purura, 
stramineum,  scorpioides,  splendeus,  brevirostrum,  squarrosum,  and 
loreum — 143. 

The  following  Mosses  also  occur  in  the  Moffat  district,  but 
from  their  commonness  they  have  not  been  so  located  in  my 
previous  list : — 

Sphagnum  acutifolium  and  cymbifolium  ;  Andretea  Botbii  ; 
Dicranella  heteromala  ;  Grimmia  pulvinata  ;  Rhacomitrium  lann- 
ginosum ;  Funaria  hygrometrica ;  Bryum  filiforme ;  Pogonatum 
aloides  ;  Polytrichum  piliferum  and  commune ;  Hedwigia  ciliata  ; 
Thuidium  tamarascinum ;  Climacium  dendroides  ;  Flagiothecium 
undulatum ;  Hypnum  sarmentosum. 

The  following  rare  and  sub-alpine  species  require  re-dis- 
covery : — 

Hypnum  crista-castrensis,  Hypnum  rugosam,  Gymnostomum 
curvirostrum,  Ditriclmm  flexicaule,  Limnobium  ougyrium,  and  Hyp- 
num hamulosum,  recorded  from  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail ;  Gymnos- 
tomum ovatum  (Pottia  cavifoliaX  from  Whitcomb  ;  Arctoa  fulvella, 
from  Hartfell  ;  and  Encalypta  ciliata,  Zygodon  lapponicus,  and 
Pseudoleskea  catenulata,  from  Black's  Hope  Bum. 

The  four  followmg  Mosses  were  omitted  from  my  previous 
list  :— 

66.  Dicranum  longifolium,  Maidenbower  Craigs,  in  Kew  Herbar- 
ium.   (Dr  Braithwaite  in  "  Moss  Flora.") 
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114.  Gymnostomum  ovatum  (Pottia  cavifolia),  Moffat.    (Mr  John 

Sadler.) 
137.  Ditrichum  flexicaule,  Grey  Mare's  Tail.    (Dr  W.  NichoL) 
531.  Drepanium  hamulosum,  Grey  Mare's  Tail.    (Dr  W.  NichoL) 

HEPATICiE. 
The  Moffat  glens  and  the  Gal  low  Hill  are  the  most  productive 
spots  for  Hepaticae  in  the  Moffat  district.     Among  my  gatherings 
I  have  added  no  new  species  of  Hepaticse,  but  the  following  are 
new  records  for  the  Moffat  district : 

Marchantia  polymorpha ;  Preissia  commutata  ;  Frullauia  dila- 
tata  and  Tamarisci ;  Lejeunea  serpyllifolia,  patens,  and  flava  ; 
Badula  complanata  ;  Porella  laevigata  and  platyphylla  ;  Lepidozia 
reptans  ;  Odontoschisma  sphagni ;  Cephalozia  divaricata,  curvifolia 
(Gallow  Hill  and  Beld  Craig  Glen),  connivens  (Gallow  Hill),  catenu- 
lata ;  Lophocolea  bidentata  ;  Chiloscyphus  polyanthos  ;  Saccogyna 
viticulosa  ;  Eantia  trichomanis  ;  Trichocolea  tomentella  ;  Blephar- 
ozia  ciliaris  (Well  Hill) ;  Anthelia  julacea ;  Scapania  compacta, 
uudulata,  resupinata  ;  Diplophyllum  albicans ;  Plagiochila  aspleni- 
oides  ;  Aplozia  genthiana  and  riparia  ;  Lophozia  attenuata,  Flcerkii, 
and  ventricosa  ;  Gymnocolea  inflata  ;  Sphenolobum  minuta  ;  Nardia 
scalaris  ;  Blasia  pusilla  ;  Metzgeria  conjugata ;  Scapania  umbrosa 
—39. 

Plagiochila  spinulosa  has  also  been  recorded  from  Moffat,  though 
not  so  stated  in  my  list.  Nardia  Mtilleri  from  Hartfell,  and  Plagio- 
chila tridenticulata  from  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  require  re-finding. 

LICHENS. 
The  following  are  a  few  new  records  of  Lichens  for  the 
Moffat  district: — 

Ephebe  pubescens ;  Coniocybe  furfuracea  ;  Boeomyces  rufus  ; 
Cladonia  pyxidata,  gracilis,  furcata,  pungens,  squamosa,  digitata ; 
Cladina  sylvatica  ;  Stereocaulon  paschale  and  coralloides ;  Evernia 
furfuracea  (Gallow  Hill);  Ramalina  calicaris,  farinacea,  fraxinea, 
and  fastigiata ;  Platysma  ssepincola  var.  ulophylla ;  Peltigera 
aphthosa,  canina,  polydactyla,  scutata,  and  horizontalis  ;  Pannelia 
caperata,  perlata,  fuliginosa,  saxatilis,  and  its  var.  revoluta ; 
Physcia  pulverulenta ;  Borrera  tenella  ;  Amphiloma  lanuginosum  ; 
Lecanora  subfusca  ;  Pertusaria  communis — 33. 

II. — The  Study  of  Antiquity  considered  as  a  Pleasant  Pursuit, 

By  Mr  PniLiP  Sulley,  F.R.IIistS. 
After  a  brief  introductory  reference  to  the  fascination  of  the 
study  of  archaK)logy,  Mr  Sulley  proceeded : — In  the  matter  of 
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stone  relics  of  all  periods  we  are  well  favoured.  A  walk  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nith,  past  Ellisland — home  of  Britain's  chiefest 
songster — past  Friars'  Carse,  brings  you  to  a  very  perfect  and  ^ne 
stone  circle,  on  an  emmence.  Here,  round  a  circle  of  more  than 
100  yards  in  girth  and  35  across,  are  set  up  38  stones,  mostly  of 
hard  greywacke  or  whinstone,  5,  6,  and  7  feet  in  height  from  the 
ground,  and  doubtless  as  much  buried  below.  In  the  centre, 
straight  in  line  with  the  entrance,  which  is  marked  by  a  single 
outlier,  as  the  slope  of  the  hill  does  not  admit  of  an  avenue,  is  a 
large  pillar  over  six  feet  high,  and  massive,  which  has  every 
appearance  of  careful  trimming.  In  line  with  these  again  is  the 
altar  stone,  a  great  flat-topped  boulder,  in  an  embayment  at  the 
south.  Behind,  but  without  the  circle  altogether,  is  a  small 
trench,  nearly  s^iuare,  surrounded  by  six  smaller  stones,  laid  flat 
Nearly  in  line  between  the  centre  stone  and  the  altar  is  the  most 
extraordinary  stone  I  have  ever  seen  in  these  places.  It  is  23 
inches  by  IG  across,  and  the  whole  of  the  centre  has  been  care- 
fully hollowed  out,  clean  through  its  depth  of  eight  inches.  It 
most  certainly  is  a  socket,  but  for  what  purpose  or  why  a  tempo- 
rary upright  stone  should  be  set  in  it  at  that  point  in  the  circle  is 
a  matter  quite  beyond  my  limited  knowledge.  But  now,  what  is 
it?  A  temple — a  burial  ground?  Is  there  a  single  person 
breathing  who  could  go  to  that  weird,  quiet  spot  among  the  fir 
trees  and  not  feel  stirred  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  this  pre- 
historic relic  ?  IIow,  in  those  far-off  days,  when  mechanical  appli- 
ances were  unknown,  when  roads  and  means  of  transport  were  of 
the  rudest,  were  these  great  stones  brought  from  a  distance  and 
set  up  here  ?  For  the  stone  is  not  local.  Who  were  the  people  ? 
W^ere  they,  as  for  centuries  was  believed,  the  Druids,  those  highly 
coloured  people  of  the  British  or  Gaulish  tribes,  whom  the  Romans 
knew  and  conquered  ?  Or  were  they,  as  many  now  believe,  an 
earlier  race  of  short,  swarthy  men,  like  the  Huns,  who  roamed  and 
hunted  and  fought  and  feasted,  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
and  whose  skeletons  we  sometimes  find  fossilised  in  the  alluvial 
sandstone  ?  If  so,  what  mighty  chief  lies  buried  here,  huddled  up 
with  knees  touchmg  chin,  as  was  their  fashion  in  burial,  with  his 
rude  flint  weapons  beside  him  ?  What  had  he  done  so  great  or 
noble,  or  so  powerfully  wicked,  that  his  tribe  should  spend  long 
weary  weeks  in  raising  such  a  stupendous  memorial — to  serve  in 
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after  times  as  the  temple  and  place  of  sacrifice  of  the  more  en- 
lightened Gauls,  who  doubtless  invaded  and  dis|K)ssessed  them, 
hunting  them  down  and  exterminating,  as  has  been  the  custom  from 
all  time  till  now  ?  Here  surely  is  material  enough  for  pleasant  and 
instructive  speculation,  to  be  followed  up  by  investigation  of  other 
and  ruder  circles,  such  as  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Holjwood,  the 
circle  on  the  roadside  near  Lochrutton,  or  the  very  rude  one  at 
the  Holm,  near  Carsphairn,  where  giant  boulders  have  been 
roughly  set  round  a  low  mound.  Circles  alone  do  not  exhaust  this 
class  of  relics.  Single  standing  stones  are  numerous,  and  pro- 
bably later,  representing  the  site  of  battles  or  skirmishes.  Food 
enough  for  speculation,  but  antiquity  has  its  surprises,  its  dis- 
coveries. A  few  strokes  of  the  spade,  an  uncovering  of  the 
primeval  face  of  the  rock,  and  lo  !  traces  of  a  time  even  earlier 
than  any  yet  mentioned  are  seen  in  the  cup-and-ring  markings, 
found  a  few  years  ago  on  the  farm  of  Banks,  near  Kirkcud- 
bright Existing  all  over  Asia,  in  use  in  India  and  Persia  to 
the  present  day,  found  in  a  few  places  in  Europe,  in  part  of 
America,  and  in  Australia,  if  they  prove  anything,  it  must  be  the 
existence  of  a  common  religion  in  these  places — a  rehgion  which 
was  allied  to  a  civilisation  far  in  advance  of  anything  known  or 
traced  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  at  all  events 
until  the  Roman  conquest.  By  what  vast  cataclysm,  by  what 
deluge  or  change  of  climate,  was  this  ancient  race  wiped  out,  and 
the  traces  of  their  worship,  extending  over  whole  acres,  covered 
up  by  the  soil  for  thousands  of  years  ?  What  was  the  attraction 
about  Galloway  that  it  should  be  their  shrine,  their  holy  ground  ? 
Nearing  better  known  times,  we  may  trace  out  the  many  old  forts 
and  camps  which  dot  this  country  in  all  directions.  Here,  on  a 
hill  top,  is  a  vitrified  fort,  or  circular  British  camp.  There,  on  the 
slope  below,  one  of  those  marvellous  earth- works,  whose  straight 
and  regular  lines,  orderly  disposition,  and  arrangement  prove  at  a 
glance  that  none  but  the  all -conquering  Roman,  that  inflexible 
despiser  of  curves  and  irregular  angles,  could  have  produced  them. 
Surely  a  visit,  on  a  fine  day,  to  the  summit  of  Bumswark,  with  its 
unrivalled  views  and  camps,  must  effect  an  immediate  conversion 
to  antiquarian  pursuits  and  a  firm  belief  in  its  pleasures.  Then 
there  are  the  moats,  camps  of  refuge,  or  places  of  meeting — no 
one  seems  clear  as  to  their  precise  nature,  nor  whether  their  origin 
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is  due  to  the  Danes  or  fear  of  the  Danes — all  worthy  points  left  open 
to  the  newest  student  to  determine,  for  our  hobby  affords  a 
glorious  field  at  all  times  for  discoveries,  or  supposed  discoveries. 
If  they  turn  out  mare's  nests  it  does  not  matter.  They  admit  of 
elaborate  statement  on  the  one  side  and  fulminating  refutation  on 
the  other,  in  elegant  language  and  unlimited  verbosity.  I  think 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  prove  my  case,  and  to  shew  to 
the  section  of  this  Society  which  is  7wt  antiquarian,  and  to  out- 
siders, that  this  study  or  science  is  not  dry  as  dust,  but  pleasant 
and  healthy  and  mildly  exciting.  But  if  there  be  any  still  uncon- 
verted, let  me  direct  his  attention  to  religion,  to  its  outer  signs 
and  tokens  of  old  time.  The  lonely  rude  old  cross  on  the  hillside, 
the  cave  where  the  earliest  pioneer,  saint,  martyr  too  often,  or 
hermit  took  up  his  abode  and  taught  the  Word  to  heathen  people 
or  set  an  example  of  self-denial  to  their  successors.  The  ruined 
walls  of  the  small  chapel,  the  remains  of  the  stately  abbey — all 
these  the  antiquary  seeks  out  in  his  pilgrimage  ;  and,  while  his  eye 
notes  their  styles,  whether  rude  and  simple  or  grand  with 
sculptured  stone  and  ornament,  his  mind  brings  back  the  days  of 
old,  when  saint  or  monk  preached  in  open  air  to  the  assembled 
hinds  and  shepherds,  or  when  through  stately  fane  and  aisle  noble 
music  swelled  as  the  procession  passed  along  with  gorgeous  vest- 
ments, jewelled  crosses  and  censers,  at  the  great  festivals,  or 
when  the  neighbouring  lord  and  patron  brought  his  bride  for 
church's  blessing,  his  gifts  for  church's  aggrandisement,  or  his 
corse  was  borne  to  church's  keeping.  No  one  can  go  to  the 
stately  and  beautiful  ruins  of  Dundrennan,  to  Sweetheart's  massive 
pile,  or  to  charming  and  picturesque  Lincluden,  without  his  mind 
and  feelings  being  stirred  as  he  thinks  of  them  as  they  were  and 
as  they  are :  how  noble  and  rich  once,  deemed  worthy  for  the 
tombs  of  Scottish  queens  ;  and  now  how  fallen  and  decayed,  yet 
beautiful— standing  records,  engraved  pictures  on  the  pages  of 
national  history,  plainly  telling  their  tale  of  origin,  of  growth,  and 
fall,  and  their  causes  to  all  who  will  open  eyes  and  mind.  History 
and  antiquity  are  own  sisters  in  blood,  alike  in  taste  and  feelings. 
Nowhere  do  they  more  nearly  approach,  more  closely  coalesce, 
than  in  all  connected  with  warfare,  with  siege  and  defence.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  dwellers  of  old  time  sought  refuge  behind 
earthen  ramparts.  With  increased  art  and  resources  followed  the 
erection    of    keeps,  peel   towers,   and  castles.      In   this   border 
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country,  full  of  powerful  and  fierce  barons  and  clans,  these  are 
numerous  and  interesting.  Take  a  fine  type,  Conilongan,  that 
massive  tower,  strong  and  stern,  with  walls  so  thick  that  numer- 
ous small  apartments  could  be  set  in  them,  yet  at  the  same  time 
handsome,  well  built,  and  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Think  of  the  border  troops  that  have  sallied  through  its  portals 
bent  on  raids  and  cattle  lifting ;  and  of  the  time  when  the  raiders 
themselves  were  raided,  and  the  country  side,  alarmed  by  watch- 
word or  beacon  fire,  flocked  towards  their  strong  tower  of  refuge, 
driving  their  cattle  to  the  shelter  of  the  lower  hall.  If  the  foeman 
proved  too  keen  and  eager,  and  ventured  to  storm  the  stronghold, 
what  flight  of  arrows  from  loophole  and  battlements,  what  shower 
of  stones,  molten  lead  and  boilmg  water  poured  through  the 
machicolations  of  the  roof !  A  warm  reception  truly !  Look 
beyond  to  quieter  days,  and  see  another  Peel  Tower,  transformed 
by  additions  and  extensions  into  a  secure  and  pleasant  manorial 
residence,  a  veritable  chateau.  Such,  indeed,  is  Amisfield,  a  place 
most  worthy  of  a  visit.  To  turn  the  gaze  higher,  to  lords  and 
nobles,  what  of  Carlaverock,  that  noble  pile,  unique  in  shape  and 
position,  which  yet  shews  how  goodly  were  the  apartments  of  its 
chiefs,  how  strong  its  defences  before  the  advent  of  cannon, 
when  for  three  days  a  tiny  garrison  of  sixty  set  at  defiance  the 
mighty  army  of  the  English  Edward.  What  bantjuets  and  tour- 
naments, what  scenes  of  love  and  gallantry,  what  fierce  combats — 
even  cruel  murders,  have  its  old  walls  looked  upon,  until  the  time 
when  an  unrelenting  army  of  Covenanters,  allied  to  English 
Roundheads,  proved  that  strong  walls  were  no  longer  sure,  and 
that  new  defences  must  be  sought  to  withstand  powder  and  shot, 
and  left  it,  lone  and  shattered,  a  silent  record  of  former  grandeur 
and  ancient  strength. 

III. — The  Mound  at  Little  Rtchorn,  Dalbeattie, 
By  Mr  Frederick  R.  Coles  (Tougland). 
On  Friday,  24th  April,  1891,  a  so-called  moat  on  the  above- 
named   farm  was  partly  opened   under  the  supervision  of  Mr 
Wellwood  Maxwell,  F.S.A.,  of  Kirkennan,  Mr  Thomas  Fraser,  Mr 
Kerr,  and  myself. 

The  mound  is  25  feet  above  sea-level,  washed  by  the  tidal 
river  Urr  on  the  west,  and  rather  deeply  trenohed  on  the  other 
three  sides.     It  consists  chiefly  of  blue  and  yellow  clays.     A  small 
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stream  skirts  the  S  side.  The  general  contours  and  slopes  are 
remarkably  smooth  and  soft,  extremely  unlike  any  other  mote  or 
fort  in  the  Stewartry.  A  section,  18  feet  long  N.  and  S.  and  5  feet 
deep  at  the  centre  of  the  mound,  was  made.  This  laid  bare  a  long 
strip  of  *'  wall,"  composed  of  granite  boulders,  which  was  traced 
round  the  S.,  the  E.,  and  part  of  the  N.  sides ;  the  stones  being 
laid  at  an  outward  incline  of  about  25%  and  having  an  average 
breadth  of  6  feet.  On  the  N.  side  there  was  a  space  of  75  feet 
entirely  free  from  stones,  and  no  stones  were  found  at  any  level  on 
the  river  (i>.,  the  west)  side  of  the  mound.  The  inside  plumb- 
depth  of  this  "  wall "  of  boulders  reached  three  feet  near  the  east 
trench.  There  were  no  stones  found  anywhere  on  the  outer  scarp 
of  the  trench. 

On  the  next  day  numbers  of  small,  tube-like  fragments  of 
"  concretions  of  iron,  taking  curiously  imitative  forms,"  were  found 
in  the  blue  clay  near  the  centre  of  the  mound.  Dr  Munro  (one  of 
the  Hon.  Sees,  of  the  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot.)  examined  these  on  the  spot, 
and  recognised  them  to  be  similar  to  fragments  found  in  sandbeds 
at  Glenluce. 

A  short  section  of  9  feet  was  subsequently  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  cutting,  and  the  clay,  at  several  points  here, 
probed  to  a  depth  of  9  feet.  Nothing,  however,  was  found  of  any 
interest. 

Two  days  after,  the  excavation  was  stopped.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  partial  exploration  scarcely  any  useful  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  To  the  majority  of  those  present  (including  Dr  Munro) 
the  mound  seemed  to  be  a  mote  or  a  fort,  /.«.,  a  place  of  defence. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  following  arguments  : 

1.  That  the  boulder  wall  disclosed  was  partly  a  foundation, 
originally  nearly  level,  perhaps. 

2.  That  on  this  there  may  have  been  a  turf  or  other  wall,  with 
palisades  of  wood  on  the  top  of  it. 

3.  That  if  it  were  not  a  mere  foundation  this  wall  was  a  re- 
taining wall. 

4.  That  the  huge  central  mound  was  made  for  the  sake  of 
height,  and  therefore  strength  and  advantage  above  the  river. 

As  against  this  theory  of  the  mound  being  a  forte  or  mote,  it 
is  to  be  noticed : — 

1.  That  the  wall  of  boulders  keeps  a  regular  and  uniform  fall 
of  1  in  2  at  all  points,  that  in  some  parts  it  is  only  9  or  10  inches 
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deep,  at  others  over  3  feet.     If  it  were  a  mere  foundation,  why 
should  it  slope  consistently  outwards  and  downwards  ? 

2.  If  a  retaining  wall,  may  it  not  as  well  have  protected 
something  within  as  have  been  intended  to  keep  the  overlying  clay 
from  rolling  1  Clay,  of  all  natural  substances,  is  self-supporting 
enough. 

3.  The  huge  mass  of  clay  thins  away  so  evenly  into  a  rounded 
summit  that  I  cannot  think — even  allowing  for  ploughing,  &c.,  &c. 
— it  could  have  afforded  space  enough  for  the  occupants  of  a  fort. 

4.  The  absence  of  the  boulder  wall  on  the  river-side  and  all 
round  the  outer  scarp  surely  denote  that  the  intention  of  the 
builders  of  this  mound  was  not  warlike  or  defensive.  If  not  a 
fort,  I  think  the  evidence  leans  towards  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  a  grave-mound.  Stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  wall  of  granite  boulders  together  with  the  depth  of 
the  trench.  The  latter,  when  probed  along  the  centre  of  the  N. 
side,  showed  that  there  was  a  mass  of  forced  soil  4  fb.  6  in.  deep 
above  its  original  level  and  6  feet  deep  at  the  due  E.  centre  of 
trench.  The  tide,  no  doubt,  once  easily  filled  this  trench,  and 
was  used,  possibly,  to  lave  the  tomb  of  some  hardy  Norseman  who 
had  pointed  his  prows  up  the  Qrr  eight  hundred  years  ago — 
who  knows? 

Of  Norse  occupation  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  the  form 
and  nature  of  this  mound  are  extremely  similar  to  those  of  one 
figured  in  Du  Chaillu*s  "  Viking  Age." 

The  notion  that  the  boulder  wall  may  have  been  thus  a  sort 
of  breakwater  is  shared  with  me  by  others  well  able  to  judge  of 
stone  work — ime  of  them  a  practical  mason. 

Take  it  all  in  all — size,  form,  contours,  composition,  site,  and 
peculiarities — this  Mound  at  Little  Kichorn  may,  on  complete 
excavation,  prove  to  be  what  I  have  suggested,  a  Norse  Grave- 
Mound. 


5f/*  Fehrtiary,  1892. 

Mr  James  Barbour,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

New  Member, — Dr  Matthias,  Nunholm. 

Donations, — Seven  numbers  in  Botany  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnsean  Society  for  1891,  and  two  numbers  in  Zoology,  pre- 
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sented  by  Mr  Robinson  Douglas,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  of  Orchardton ; 
Essex  Field  Club,  July  to  November,  1891  ;  Transactions  of  tbe 
Stirling  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society. 

Communications. 

The  following  table  of  Meteorological  Observations,  taken  at 
Dumfries  during  the  year  1890,  was  omitted  last  year : 
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I. — The   Meteorology   of  Dumfries  for 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Andson,  V.-P. 


1891. 
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During  the  past  year,  as  in  previous  ones,  the  observations  of 
the  barometer  have  been  taken  twice  a  day,  at  9  A.M.  and  9  p.m.  ; 
those  of  the  self-registering  thermometer  (maximum  and  minimum) 
at  9  P.M.  for  the  preceding  24  hours ;  those  of  the  rainfall  every 
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morning  at  9  ;  and  those  of  the  hygrometer  and  wind  twice  a  day, 
at  9  A.M.  and  9  P.M.  The  instruments  were  inspected  by  Dr 
Buchan,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  on  10th 
August  last,  and  on  being  compared  with  his  standard  barometer 
and  thermometer  were  found  to  retain  their  former  accuracy. 

Barometer. — ^The  highest  reading  of  the  barometer  in  1891 
occurred  on  the  14th  January,  when  it  rose  to  30*781  inches ;  the 
lowest  was  recorded  on  the  11th  November,  when  the  reading  was 
28380  inches,  giving  an  annual  range  of  2*401  inches.  The  mean 
pressure  for  the  year  (reduced  to  32  deg.  and  sea  level)  was  29*892 
inches,  which  is  about  the  average.  The  highest  monthly  mean 
was  in  February,  with  a  record  of  30-380  inches.  There  were  only 
three  days  in  that  month  in  which  the  barometer  fell  below  30 
inches ;  the  lowest  being  29  893  inches,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  and  settled  for  the 
season,  with  a  rainfall  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  sunshine,  although  accompanied  at 
times  by  a  good  deal  of  haze  or  fog.  The  lowest  barometrical 
monthly  mean  was  29*651  inches  in  October,  and  the  next  lowest, 
29*690  inches  in  August ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  th^se  were 
the  months  in  which  the  heaviest  rainfalls  occurred,  October  shew- 
ing 8*37  inches  and  August  7*17  inches.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
barometer  falls  below  29  inches,  but  this  happened  in  each  of  the  four 
last  months  of  1891 — once  in  September,  once  in  October,  once  in 
November,  and  twice  in  December — and  not  in  any  of  the  previous 
months.  The  depression  of  the  11th  November,  28  380  inches, 
^vas  not  only  the  lowest  of  the  year,  but  the  lowest  recorded  at 
this  station  since  the  great  storm  of  8th  December,  1886,  when 
the  baromet er  fell  to  2 7  '6 1  inches.  And  from  a  paragraph  in  Nature 
by  Mr  G.  J.  Symons,  of  the  English  Meteorological  Society,  I  see 
that  in  London  it  has  been  exceeded  only  five  times  in  the  past  34 
years,  to  which  his  observations  extend.  The  depression  of  the 
13th  October,  28*397  inches,  was  nearly  as  low,  and  both  of  them 
were  accompanied  by  exceptionally  stormy  and  unsettled  weather. 
This  was  the  character  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  first  three  weeks 
of  the  latter  month,  there  having  been  only  one  day  between  the 
1st  and  the  22d  on  which  rain  did  not  fall. 

Temperature, — The  highest  temperature  of  the  year  occurred 
on  the  20th  June,  when  the  thermometer  (in  shade  4  feet  above 
grass)  registered  83*4  deg.     It  is  worthy  of  being  observed  how 
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often  the  absolute  maximum  of  the  year  occurs  about  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice.  Thus,  in  1887,  it  was  on  the  25th  June,  in 
1888  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  and  in  1880  on  the  22nd, 
the  readings  ranging  from  82*4  to  87  deg.  The  year  1890  was  an 
exception.  Curiously  enough,  the  highest  reading  in  that  year 
was  on  the  23rd  May,  and  fell  considerably  below  the  maximum 
of  previous  years,  having  been  only  a  fraction  above  75  deg.  But, 
again,  in  1891  it  is  almost  coincident  with  the  summer  solstice, 
and  exceeds  80  deg.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
June  is  the  warmest  month  of  the  year.  This  distinction  usually 
falls  to  July  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  heat  in  the 
earth  during  the  longest  days  of  the  summer,  just  as  the  coldest 
month  of  the  year  is  not  generally  December,  in  which  the  winter 
solstice  occurs  and  the  day  is  at  the  shortest,  but  the  one  succeed- 
ing it,  that  is  January,  a  fact  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
cumulative  effect  of  the  short  days  and  greater  obliquity  of  the 
sun's  ra>s  in  midwinter.  This  has  been  verified  in  the  past  year, 
for,  while  the  highest  mean  temperature  of  any  month  was  that  of 
July,  viz.,  59  deg.,  as  compared  with  58  deg.  in  June,  the  lowest 
was  in  January,  viz.,  36  deg.,  as  compared  with  39  2  deg.  in 
December.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Through  the  variations  of  the  weather  and  the 
seasons  in  our  uncertain  climate,  the  highest  monthly  mean  some- 
times occurs  in  June  or  August,  or  even  September  (as  was  the 
case  in  1890),  and  the  lowest  in  December  or  February.  But  as  a 
rule  the  maximum  heat  of  the  year  is  reached  about  the  14th  to 
the  16th  July,  and  the  minimum  in  the  period  from  the  4th  to 
the  14th  January.  And  so  uniform  is  this  rule,  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  is  taken  for  the  average,  say  fifty  years,  for 
example,  the  temperature  will  be  found  to  rise  and  fall  with  all 
the  regularity  of  a  curve.  The  lowest  single  thermometer  reading 
of  the  year  was  recorded  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  it  fell  to  1 1  "4 
deg.  The  whole  of  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  March  were 
extremely  coltl,  with  a  prevalence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds, 
and  occasional  snow  showers.  It  was  during  that  period  that  the 
severe  snow  storms  occurred  in  the  south  of  England,  with  serious 
drifts,  which  resulted,  as  most  of  us  may  remember,  in  great 
interruption  to  traffic  and  some  loss  of  life.  The  mean  annual 
range  of  temperature  was  considerably  above  the  normal,  being  no 
less  than  72  deg.     The  mean  maximum  of  the  year  was  54*6  deg., 
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and  the  mean  minimum  40  deg.,  showing  a  mean  daily  range  of 
14*6  deg.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  47*3  deg., 
which  is  half  a  degree  lower  than  that  of  1890,  but  a  fraction 
higher  than  that  of  the  previous  four  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1889,  when  it  was  slightly  in  excess  of  48  deg.  The  most  settled 
weather  was  in  February,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  condi- 
tions were  anti-cyclonic,  with  a  temperature  fully  2  deg.  above 
average,  and  a  rainfall  almost  nil.  The  spring  months  were  both 
cold  and  dry,  the  mean  temperature  of  March,  for  example,  being 
2i  deg.  below  average ;  that  of  April  3  deg. ;  and  that  of  May  also 
3  deg,  below  average.  In  June  and  July  the  temperature  was 
more  suitable  to  the  summer  months,  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
warm  days,  but  the  dryness  continued  till  the  close  of  the  latter 
month.  In  June  there  were  ten  days,  and  in  July  eight,  with  a 
maximum  temperature  of  70  deg.  and  above.  There  were  also  five 
in  September,  but  only  one  in  August,  the  readings  ranging  from 
70  deg.  to  83*4  deg.  The  last  five  months  of  the  year  were  char- 
acterised in  an  unusual  degree  by  cloudy  skies  and  frequent  rain- 
fall ;  but  the  temperature  of  these  months  was  not  far  from  the 
average.  In  the  end  of  October,  and  again  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, there  was  a  spell  of  pretty  sharp  frost ;  four  nights  in  October, 
with  an  aggregate  of  9  deg.  of  frost ;  and  five  in  November,  with 
an  aggregate  of  25*6  deg.  December  had  ten  nights  on  which  the 
protected  thermometer  fell  to  32  deg.  and  under — aggregate,  37 
deg. ;  January,  eighteen  nights — ^aggregate,  85-3  deg. ;  February, 
nine  nights — aggregate,  38-1  ;  March,  fourteen  nights — ^aggregate, 
84*3 ;  April,  six  nights — 17  deg. ;  May,  three — 6*5  deg.  There 
was  thus  a  total  of  69  nights  of  frost  during  the  year,  with  an 
aggregate  of  302  deg.  This  compares  favourably  with  some  pre- 
vious years  at  this  station— with  1887,  for  example,  when  there 
were  96  nights  of  frost  with  an  aggregate  of  360  deg.  But  it 
shows  a  more  severe  winter  than  that  of  1889,  which  had  only  55 
nights  with  an  aggregate  of  193  deg. 

Rainfall, — There  were  200  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell 
(rain,  179  ;  snow  or  hail,  21).  On  27  of  these  days,  however,  the 
fall  did  not  exceed  one-huudredth  of  an  inch.  The  heaviest  fall  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  on  the  18th  October,  when  a  depth  of  1-06 
inches  was  registered.  There  was  only  one  other  day  on  which  the 
fall  exceeded  an  inch,  viz.,  on  the  31st  August,  the  amount  being 
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1  '01  inches.  The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  42  92  inches.  This  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  which  ^  as  only 
35-72  inches.  In  1889  it  was  35-17  inches;  in  1888,  35-91  inches; 
in  1887,  30-99  inches;  and  in  1886,  4113  inches;  so  that  last 
year's  rainfall  is  the  heaviest  recorded  at  Dumfries  since  observa- 
tions began  to  be  taken,  although  the  number  of  days  on  which  it 
fell  was  les3  than  in  1886,  which  had  224  days,  and  in  1889, 
which  had  208  days.  This  rainfall  was  very  unequally  distributed 
over  the  year.  As  previously  observed,  the  first  seven  months — 
January  to  July—  were  unusually  dry,  the  rainfall  of  each  of  them 
being  considerably  under  average,  and  the  amount  for  the  period 
only  14*12  inches,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  about  22 
inches.  The  consequence  was  that  before  the  end  of  July  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  water  in  many  places.  The  deficiency,  however, 
was  more  than  made  up  in  the  succeeding  five  months,  which 
yielded  a  total  of  upwards  of  28  inches.  The  month  in  which  the 
heaviest  rainfall  occurred  was  October,  with  a  record  of  8*37 
inches,  equivalent  to  837  tons  of  water  per  acre,  spread  over  21 
days ;  but  August  was  very  little  short  of  it,  with  25  rainy  days  and 
7*17  inches.  The  rainfall  of  September  was  not  so  much  beyond 
the  normal  in  quantity,  but  being  spread  over  21  days,  it  inter- 
fered to  a  very  serious  extent  with  harvest  work,  and  along  with 
the  continuance  of  extremely  wet  weather  during  the  greater  port 
of  October,  prevented  the  corn  crops  from  being  cut,  and,  after 
they  were  cut,  from  being  gathered  in  until  after  much  damage 
had  been  done.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  during  the  latter 
months  of  the  year,  particularly  in  August  and  October,  the  river 
Nith  was  often  in  heavy  flood.  Repeatedly  in  these  months  the 
depth  at  the  guage  on  the  New  Bridge  was  from  7  to  9  feet,  and  I 
noted  at  the  time  that  on  thti  afternoon  of  the  5th  October  it 
reached  11  feet.  But,  while  the  rainfall  was  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  the  year,  it  seems  to  have  been  hardly  less  unequjilly 
distributed  over  the  country.  The  reports  shew  that  in  the  east 
of  Scotland  the  rainfall  did  not  exceed  the  average,  and  in  some 
places  fell  short  of  it  At  Ardrossan,  on  the  west  coast,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  18  per  cent,  under  average.  But  in  the  south-western 
districts,  as  the  reports  which  have  been  published  shew,  the 
values  are  all  in  considerable  excess  of  the  normal.  Thus  Cargen 
reports  over  47  inches ;  Drumpark,  over  54 ;  Dalbeattie,  almost 
52  ;  Canonbie,  49 ;  Moniaive,  61. 
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Hygrometer, — The  meaa  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer  for  the 
year  was  46*3  deg. ;  mean  wet,  439  deg. ;  temperature  of  dew- 
point,  41  "3  deg. ;  relative  humidity  (saturation  =  100),  83.  The 
thermometer  readings  are  a  fraction  lower  than  in  1889  and  1890, 
but  higher  than  in  1888.  The  difference,  2*1  deg ,  is  the  same  as 
in  1889,  but  greater  than  in  1890  by  0*2  deg.  Relative  humidity 
in  1889,  82 ;  in  1890,  84  ;  in  1891,  83. 

There  were  no  very  severe  thunderstorms  in  this  district  in 
1891  ;  but  thunder  was  heai-d,  for  the  most  part  accompanied  by 
lightning,  on  the  following  days — May  15th  and  27th,  June  2d 
and  26th,  August  3d,  October  7th,  and  December  27th.  This  is 
probably  not  an  exhaustive  list,  but  it  contains  all  the  instances 
that  came  under  my  personal  cognisance. 

HcUos, — A  solar  halo  was  observed  on  the  9th  June,  and 
lunar  halos  on  five  occasions — one  on  each  of  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  November,  and  December. 

Wind. — The  prevailing  directions  of  the  wind  during  the  year 
were  as  follows : — From  an  easterly  direction,  including  K,  N.E., 
and  S.E.,  it  blew  100 J  days;  from  a  westerly  direction,  including 
W.,  N.W.,  and  S.W.,  it  blew  185^  days ;  from  due  N.,  22  days; 
from  due  S.,  39 J  days  ;  and  calm  or  variable,  17^  days. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  the  paper,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr  Andson,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  J.  S.  Thomson. 

II. — "  Location  of  Dumfriesshire  Surnames" 
By  Mr  Jambs  Shaw,  Tynron. 

Happening  to  have  the  Valuation  Roll  for  the  County  of 
Dumfries  for  the  year  1879-80,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  infor- 
mation of  an  interesting  sort  might  be  extracted  from  it  with 
regard  to  the  location  of  surnames.  We  have  historical  infor- 
mation of  the  arrival  into  the  County  of  men  who  acquired  lands 
in  it  and  founded  families.  Some  of  those  family  names  have 
increased  and  multiplied,  dividing  the  County  among  them. 
Others  of  those  early  possessors  of  the  County  have  either  dwindled 
away,  or  by  leavmg  only  female  heirs  have  not  at  all  succeeded  in 
leaving  their  surnames  as  memorials  of  themselves.  Indeed, 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  history  of  surnames  and  that  of 
tl)e  fauna  and  flora  which  the  palaeontologist  makes  his  study. 
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In  the  late  Mr  M'DowalPs  "History  of  Dumfriesshire,"  chap,  ii., 
there  is  an  interesting  summary  of  what  was  known  of  Dumfriesshire 
families  at  an  early  historical  period.  I  shall  present  some  of  this 
information  in  a  condensed  form,  and  then  show  how  it  stands 
with  those  surnames  at  the  present  day  in  the  Valuation  Roll. 
The  present  paper  shall  be  for  the  greater  part  limited  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  County.  In  the  first  place,  proprietors  are  less 
nomadic  than  occupiers.  They  have  more  ties  bmding  them  to 
the  glebe.  In  the  second  place,  their  names  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically in  the  roll,  and  consequently  are  much  more  easily  picked 
out  by  a  reader  whose  time  is  curtailed  by  other  duties.  No 
doubt  even  in  picking  out  there  may  be  errors  and  imperfections, 
from  want  of  that  local  knowledge  which  gives  precision,  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  deemed  th^t  the  conclusions  approximate  nearly  to 
reality. 

The  surname  which  occurs  most  frequently  as  proprietor  in 
Dumfriesshire  is  that  of  Johnstone.  The  first  trace  we  find  of  this 
great  family  is  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Thomas,  Walter, 
Gibert,  and  John,  sons  of  Hugo  de  Johnstone,  of  East  Lothian, 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.,  in  1296,  the  last-mentioned  baron 
being  termed  "  Chevalier  of  the  County  of  Dumfries."  They  seem 
to  have  been  at  that  time  and  at  an  earlier  date  located  in  Annan- 
dale  ;  but  whether  they  gave  to  the  parish  of  Johnstone  its  name, 
or  received  then*  designation  from  it,  is  not  made  out.  The  name 
is  suggestive  of  Saxon  origin.  In  Dumfriesshire  there  are 
upwards  of  seventy  proprietors  of  this  name  at  the  present  day. 
Johnstones  possess  nearly  the  whole  of  Kirkpatrick-Juxta.  A 
single  family  of  that  name  holds  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
Johnstone.  There  are  two  proprietors  of  that  name  in  Applegarth, 
seven  in  Dryfesdale,  eight  in  Lochmaben,  three  in  Hoddam,  four 
in  Tundergarth,  seven  in  Middlebie,  two  in  Half -Morton,  five  in 
Elirkpatrick-Fleming,  seven  in  Gretna,  two  in  Dornock,  two  in 
Cummertrees,  ten  in  the  parish  of  Annan — ^making  upwards  of 
sixty  proprietors  in  Annandale  alone.  In  Eskdale  there  are  six  or 
seven,  while  in  Nithsdale  they  thin  out,  turning  up,  however,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  parishes  of  Dumfries  and  Holywood. 
Even  in  those  Annandale  parishes,  which  are  nearly  entirely 
held  by  a  single  family,  or  two,  at  most,  if  we  glance  over  the 
names  of  the  occupiers,  a  very  fair  sprinkling  of  Johnstones  are 
among  them.     Take  the  parish  of  Johnstone,  mostly  held  by  Mr 
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J.  J.  Hope- Johnstone.  We  find  six  out  of  120.  Take  the  parish 
of  Kirkpii trick- Juxta.  We  find  six  occupiers  out  of  100.  Compare 
this  with  the  occupiers  of  the  parish  of  Morton,  in  Upper  Nithsdale, 
where,  out  of  378  occupiers,  only  one  Johnstone  is  enumerated, 
and  it  will  become  evident  that  in  this  County,  at  least,  names 
stick  to  localities  with  the  same  strict  range  and  limits  as  do  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  a  district  The  division  made  by  mountains  and 
rivers  obtains  here  as  in  lowlier  spheres  of  life. 

Next  to  the  Johnstones,  as  representing  the  surname  of  an 
old  historical  family,  are  the  Jardines.  There  are  nearly  fifty 
proprietors  of  them.  The  Jardines  held  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Applegarth  before  the  Celtic  element  in  the  population  was  over- 
laid by  the  Saxon.  Winfredus  de  Jardme,  the  first  of  the  name 
on  record,  flourished  prior  to  1153.  There  are  three  in  Moffat, 
two  in  Applegarth,  ten  in  Dryfesdale,  eight  in  Lochmaben,  four  in 
Hoddam,  two  in  Tundergarth,  three  in  Middlebie,  and  two  in 
Annan — making  thirty-four  in  Annandale.  They  do  not  appear  in 
Eskdale ;  but  in  Dumfries  parish  there  are  five,  in  Torthorwald 
two,  and  in  five  other  parishes  they  muster  one  in  each.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  they  cling  to  Annandale. 

By  far  the  greatest  proprietor  in  Dumfriesshire  is  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  whose  family  name  is  Scott.  His  extensive  estates  are 
in  Nithsdale  and  Eskdale,  in  which  districts  he  holds  whole 
parishes.  There  appear  to  be  between  30  and  40  proprietors  in 
the  County  of  the  name  of  Scott.  The  first  notice  of  land  being 
possessed  by  this  family  in  the  County  is  as  late  as  1459,  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott  of  Kirkup  received  a  grant  of  part  of  the  barony  of 
Langholm  from  King  James  II.  By  marriage  the  Scotts  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Douglas  estates  in  Nithsdale.  The  great  home  of 
proprietors  of  this  name  is  the  parish  of  Langholm,  wherein  no 
fewer  than  25  of  them  appear  in  the  Valuation  Roll.  They  appear 
sparingly  in  Annandale;  some  eight  In  Nithsdale  more  spar- 
ingly still.  Putting  aside  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  I  can  only  find 
other  three  m  different  parishes.  In  the  parish  of  Morton,  Upper 
Nithsdale,  which  belongs  wholly  to  the  Duke,  I  find  only  one  entry 
of  a  Scott  as  occupier  out  of  378.  Turning  to  Langholm,  we  have 
20  Scott  occupiers  out  of  968  entries,  which  shews  by  both  tests  that 
the  Dumfriesshire  home  of  the  Scotts  is  Eskdale,  Drumlanrig,  m 
Nithsdale,  was  only  like  a  shooting  lodge,  not  a  permanent  home, 
to  the  family. 
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The  Douglases,  who  once  possessed  so  many  acres  in  the 
County,  now  bulk  poorly  numerically.  We  hear  of  Sir  William  of 
Douglas,  or  William  the  Hardy,  possessing  lands  in  Dumfriesshire 
about  1300.  Sir  William  Douglas,  of  Liddesdale,  had  great 
possessions  in  Eskdale  and  Ewesdaie  1335.  Douglas,  the  hero  of 
Otterbum,  had  an  illegitimate  son,  whose  descendants  were 
created  Viscounts  of  Drumlanrig  1628,  Earls,  and  then  Marquises 
of  Queensberry  1633.  Exclusive  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  I 
find  Dryfesdale,  four ;  Dumfries,  one  ;  Gretna,  one  ;  Holy  wood, 
one ;  Langholm,  one ;  Lochmaben,  one  ;  Tinwald,  one — ^ten. 
Even  with  occupiers  there  are  few  of  this  name.  In  Morton, 
which  gave  title  of  Earl  to  the  family,  I  only  find  one ;  in  Torthor- 
wald,  where  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  had  much  property,  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  occupiers. 

A  more  prolific  family  name,  and  one  related  to  Nithsdale,  is 
the  Fergussons.  This  is  a  Celtic  name.  Early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  a  charter  of  lands  was  granted  to  John  Fergusson  in  the 
parish  of  Glencaim.  A  branch  of  the  family  Fergussons  of  the 
Isle  resided  for  many  centuries  in  Kirkmahoe.  Dunscore  holds 
three ;  Dumfries  parish,  three ;  Annan,  two ;  Glencaim,  one ; 
Closebum,  one;  Holy  wood,  one;  Penpont,  two — 13  in  all,  of 
which  1 1  are  found  in  Nithsdale,  the  original  Dumfriesshire  home. 

Ruther  is  said  to  have  been  a  genuine  patriarch  of  the  old 
Gaelic  stock,  who,  dying  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  left  his  name  to 
the  parish  lands  he  possessed,  Caer-Ruther,  corrupted  to  Carruthers, 
now  annexed  to  that  of  Middlebie,  and  signifying  the  town  or 
Castle  of  Ruthar.  This  family  name  keeps  well  in  Annandale. 
Dryfesdale  has  nine  proprietary  names  :  Lochmaben,  three ;  Saint 
Mungo,  three  ;  Middlebie,  three  ;  Dalton,  two  ;  Gretna,  three ; 
Annan,  two.  The  name  occurs  once  as  proprietors  in  two  or  three 
other  parishes. 

Murray.  This  is  the  family  name  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
who  has  large  estates  in  Caerlaverock,  &c.  The  ancient  seat  of 
the  family  was  Comlongan  Castle.  The  Murrays  make  a  poor 
appearance  in  Nithsdale — Dumfries,  two;  Ruthwell,  one.  In 
Annandale  they  are  numerous — Moffat,  eight ;  Dryfesdale,  three ; 
Cummertrees,  two ;  Langholm,  six  ;  Mouswald,  one ;  Dalton,  one. 

The  Carlyles  trace  their  descent  from  Crinan,  Abthare  of 
Dunkeld.  They  held  lands,  like  the  Kirkpatricks,  under  Robert 
Brus,   first  Lord  of  Annandale,   about   1185.     William  Carlyle 
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received  for  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of 
Carrick.  His  son  obtained  a  charter  for  the  lands  of  Coljn  and 
Roucan,  near  Dumfries,  in  which  he  is  designated  '*  William  Carlo, 
the  King's  sister's  son."  There  are  20  proprietary  names. 
Middlebie,  six ;  Annan,  one ;  Dalton,  one ;  Domock,  one :  Dun- 
score,  one ;  Gretna,  four ;  Hoddam,  six.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Dunscore,  these  are  all  in  Annandale. 

If  we  suppose  that  this  family  either  got  or  gave  names  from 
or  to  the  parishes  in  Annandale,  then  we  must  consider  Annandale 
the  first  home  of  the  clan.  Ivon  Kirkpatrick  married  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  Bruce  of  Annandale.  He  received  a  grant  of  the 
lands  of  Closeburn  1232.  I  make  out  15  proprietary  names. 
There  are  only  two  in  Closeburn.  One  of  them  is  proprietor  of 
Threapmuir,  concerning  which  there  is  a  curious  history.  Eark- 
patiick  held  Capenoch  in  Keir,  and  in  this  parish  Kirkpatrick  is  a 
very  common  surname.  Dryfesdale,  five  ;  Dunscore,  two ;  Holy- 
wood,  one ;  Keir,  one ;  Kirkmahoe,  one ;  Penpont,  one ;  Glen- 
caim,  two.     This  gives  ten  for  Nithsdale,  and  five  for  Annandale. 

The  Edgars  are  descendants  of  Donegal  of  Strathnith.  He 
had  a  son  who  bequeathed  his  name  of  Edgar  as  a  surname  to  his 
descendants,  and  this  is  one  of  our  earliest  Scottish  surnames. 
His  daughter  was  AfFrica  Edgar,  of  Dunscore.  Dunscore  seems 
the  cradle  of  the  clan.  There  are  three  Edgars  in  Dumfries 
parish  ;  two  Torthorwald ;  three  Caerlaverock  ;  two  Moffat ;  two 
Middlebie.  There  are  five  other  parishes  in  which  the  name 
occurs  once.     The  name  has  decided  Nithsdale  afiBnities. 

The  Maxwells  are  from  the  Solway  border.  Maccus  was 
their  ancester,  a  Celtic-like  name.  Their  home  was  Maccusville, 
since  ground  down  to  Maxwell.  David  I.  granted  them  limds. 
They  still  linger  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Solway.  Gretna,  tiu^ee ; 
Dumfries,  seven ;  Holywood,  four ;  Langholm,  two ;  Kirkpatrick- 
Fleming,  two.  Other  parishes  in  which  there  is  but  one  per 
parish  send  the  number  up  to  26.  They  don't  seem  to  like  the 
hills. 

The  Hunters  are  of  Norman  origin.  A  female  maiTying  the 
daughter  of  Wm.  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig  strengthened  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  family.  Their  original  home  was  Barjarg,  Keir. 
The  name  in  that  parish  was  changed  to  Hunter-Arundell.  Moffat, 
3  ;  Caerlaverock,  3 ;  Holywood,  2  ;  Dumfries,  2  ;  Glencaim,  8  ; 
Penpont,  8  j   Torthorwald,  1 ;    and  Tynron,  1.     The  happy  hunt- 
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u^g'-^round  of  this  clan  seems  to  have  been  Nithsdale,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  who  have  wandered  awaj  from  their 
original  Dumfriesshire  dale  to  Moffat 

The  Griersons  settled  at  an  early  date  at  Lagg,  Dunsoore. 
Grierson  is  equivalent  to  son  of  Gregor,  or  M*Gregor.  Dryfes- 
dale,  1 ;  Dumfries,  2 ;  Dunscore,  2 ;  Kirkpatrick-Juxta,  1  ;  Loch- 
maben,  3 ;  Moffat,  1 ;  Mouswald,  2 ;  and  Penpont,  1.  The 
Griersons  are  thus  about  equally  divided  between  Nithsdale,  the 
cradle  of  the  clan,  and  the  adjoining  Annandale. 

The  Grahams  of  Netherby  are  a  junior  branch  of  the  Grahams 
of  Esk,  descended  from  the  Earls  of  Strathearn  and  Menteith. 
Netherby  is  in  Cumberland,  but  it  lies  almost  on  the  borders  of 
Canonbie,  Dumfriesshire.  The  Grahams  are  an  ancient  Scottish 
family.  Sir  James  Graham  fell  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Falkirk,  in  which  William  Wallace  was  defeated.  In  Eskdale 
there  are — Eskdalemuir,  1 ;  Langholm,  5  ;  Gretna,  3 — making 
altogether  9.  In  Annandale — ^Annan,  2 ;  Gummertrees,  2 ; 
Dalton,  1 ;  Domock,  1  ;  Dryfesdale,  7  :  Hoddam,  5  ;  Ilutton  and 
Corrie,  1 ;  Lochmaben,  4 ;  Middlebie,  2 ;  Moffat,  3 ;  Tundergarth, 
1  or  2,  for  one  of  them  has  been  counted  to  Lochmaben  already. 
In  all,  29  in  Annandale.  But  mark  how  they  thin  out  in  Niths- 
dale. There  are  only  3,  and  these  in  the  neighbouring  parishes 
of  Dumfries,  Torthorwald,  and  Holywood. 

So  much  for  the  persistence  of  surnames  thickest  in  the 
localities  where  celebrated  or  powerful  families  of  that  name  first 
appear  to  be  established  in  the  light  of  history.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  weeding  and  thinning-out  process  going  on.  The  once 
great  families  of  Eirkconnel,  Crichton,  Riddel,  Charteris,  Stewart, 
Mandeville  (corrupted  into  Mundell),  Bruce,  and  others  of  lesser 
fame  have  left  but  feeble  traces  of  themselves  in  the  proprietary 
list,  and,  indeed,  as  Dumfriesshire  surnames  at  all,  are  far  exceeded 
by  others  less  historically  connected  with  the  County. 

I  have  kept  pretty  closely  to  M'DowalFs  list  of  old  Dum- 
friesshire families,  though  he  has  a  few  omissions  supplemented 
here.  This  paper  would  have  swelled  out  much  too  long  to  have 
attempted  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  names  in  Dumfries- 
shire less  historical.  Next  to  the  Johnstones  for  numbers  on  the 
proprietary  list  come  the  Bells,  and  these  are  strong  in  the  middle 
and  east  Third  in  the  list  are  the  Irvings,  confined  also  to  the 
middle  and  the  east.     The  Smiths  are  ubiquitous,  and  muster 
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about  36,  a  goodly  proportion  beiug  made  up  of  one,  or  at  most 
two,  in  a  parish.     The  Littles  are  by  no  means  a  small  flock.    The 
Richardsons,  in  contrast  to  the  Smiths,  huddle  together.    Out  of 
32,  as  many  as  seventeen  are  found  in  Lochmaben  alone.     Out  of 
32  Littles,  six  are  in  Moffat  and  ten  in  LangholnL     The  Bells  also 
crowd  together,  eight  or  nine  of  them  being  got  in  one  parish. 
We  referred  already  to  the  swarming  in  Langholm  in  the  case  of  the 
Scotts.     Swarming  is  a  much  less  common  phenomenon  in  Nithsdale 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  County.     In  Nithsdale,  Brown,  Dalziel, 
Kerr,  Milligan,  M*Naught,  Kelloch,  and  Kennedy  prevail  more 
than  elsewhere.     Smith  and  Dickson  come  much  to  the  front  in 
Dumfries  parish  and  burgh.     Wright  is  a  surname  that  swarms. 
Out  of  29  proprietors,  9  are  located  in  Dryfesdale  alone.     Thomson 
and  Wilson  keep  well  to  the  front,  but  the  former    is  the  more 
clannish.     Seven  are  found  in  the  Lockerbie  district  out  of  a  total 
of  23. 

To  a  student  of  anthropology  it  would  be  an  interesting  field 
to  collect  information  concerning  those  Dumfriesshire  families. 
We  should  like  to  know,  for  instance,  the  average  height  and 
weight  of  the  Johnstones,  Bells,  Irvings,  Jardines,  Grahams, 
Scotts,  Smiths,  Littles,  Wilsons,  Murrays,  Wrights,  Maxwells,  and 
Carruthers,  which  are  thirteen  surnames  at  the  head  of  the 
numerical  list  We  should  like  to  know  their  muscularity,  their 
mental  bent,  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  and  other 
peculiarities  which  easily  suggest  themselves.  Then,  if  we  could 
get  a  composite  photo  of  each  clan,  say,  taking  at  random  twenty- 
five  of  its  members  after  the  manner  of  the  composite  photos 
arranged  by  Francis  Oalton  in  his  curious  book,  entitled  "  Inquiries 
into  Human  Faculty,**  we  might  learn  something  as  to  why  these 
thirteen  families  had  been  more  successful  than  others  in  obtaining 
property  and  position  in  the  County.  Suppose,  now,  that  1000 
Blacks,  as  many  Browns,  and  as  many  Whites  were  taken  by 
random  from  our  population,  it  would  be  curious  to  observe 
whether  the  two  former  were,  on  the  average,  more  swarthy  and 
more  sallow  than  the  latter.  Names  were  often  given  at  first 
from  personal  qualities  which  we  may  expect  to  be  hereditary. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  of  France  had  got 
a  well-formed  slightly  aquiline  nose,  a  dowry  from  the  Kirk- 
patricks,  of  whose  blood  she  had  some  precious  drops  within  her 
veins.     Would  1000  Armstrongs  or  Shanklands  (meaning  long 
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legs)  have  arms  and  legs  rather  better  developed  than  the 
Tiittles,  Shorts,  and  Heavysides  ?  It  occurred  to  me  that  tliose 
well-meaning  but  clannish  individuals  who  found  schools,  hospitals, 
and  institutions  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  their  own  and 
their  wives'  surnames  might  help  us  here ;  but  on  further  inquiry 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  trustees  of  such  institutions 
did  not  adhere  literally  to  the  express  wishes  of  the  founders. 
With  well-defined  names  like  Jardine,  Carruthers,  Carlyle, 
Graham,  &c.,  one  would  expect  a  purer  lineage ;  but  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  Richardsons  ?  How  separate  them  from  the  Richards, 
Dicks,  Dickies,  Dicksons  that  we  meet  with  mingled  among  them  ? 
Then  there  is  the  question,  why  do  they  swarm  together  ?  Thomas 
Carlyle  went  in  for  permanence  rather  than  change,  and  has  given 
us  the  terse  saying,  "  Here  or  nowhere  is  America."  But  his 
favourite  Goethe  says,  "  That  'twas  to  give  room  for  wandering  in 
it  that  the  world  was  made  so  wide."  One  thing  the  study  of 
Dumfriesshire  surnames  points  to  is  that  there  is  no  well-defined 
Scottish  nation.  The  same  sort  of  blood  flows  in  our  Lowland 
veins  as  does  in  that  of  our  Southern  neighbours.  "  The  Scots 
wham  Bruce  has  often  led  "  were  led  by  an  Englishman  of  Norman 
Imeage.  The  very  word  Wallace  means  the  "foreigner,"  the 
"  stranger."  Under  Malcolm  Canmore  and  David  I.,  who  was  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  the  Saxons  came  from  the  south  by  thousands  and 
the  Normans  by  hundreds.  King  Robert  Bruce  owned  estates  in 
England.  The  boyhood  of  David  I.  was  spent  at  the  English 
court,  and  there  accompanied  him  to  Scotland  the  Riddel,  whose 
sons  acquired  lands  in  Gleucairn.  The  Mandevilles  or  Mundells 
crossed  from  Normandy.  The  Hunters  trace  their  origin  to 
Normandy.  Baliol  and  Comyn  are  of  Norman  lineage.  Richard- 
son is  a  Saxon  word.  In  the  xx.  chap,  of  M^Dowall's 
History  of  Dumfries  a  short  allusion  is  made  to  other 
surnames  and  families  beside  those  I  have  discussed  that  have 
played  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  burgh  for  at  least  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  Some  historical  notices  and  guesses  as  to  their 
origin  are  given.  These  names  are  of  mixed  race,  but  the  Saxon 
element  preponderates.  The  great  natural  features  that  separated 
dale  from  dale  and  strath  from  strath,  the  great  rivers  formidable 
to  river  clans,  the  weary  mosses  that  kept  families  apart,  have  now 
lost  their  importance.  Roads,  rails,  bridges,  telephones,  postal 
systems,  newspapers,  and  electricity  have  made  light  of  nature's 
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barriers,  and  the  population  in  these  islands,  under  the  present 
enlightened  system  of  national  education,  are  fast  losing  their 
dialectical  peculiarities  and  their  various  proverbs  and  folk-lore 
notions,  so  far  as  these  have  a  local  colouring.  It  will  by-and-bje 
be  more  difficult  to  distinguish  an  Annandale  or  an  Eskdale  man 
by  his  tongue.  Differences  between  groups  of  men  will  always 
exist,  but  in  the  future  it  is  likely  to  take  more  form  than  ever 
from  professions  and  handicrafts,  from  the  conditions  of  rural  as 
contrasted  with  the  conditions  of  urban  life.  The  most  potent 
factors  for  worldly  success  during  these  recent  decades  have  been 
mental  rather  than  physical,  belonging  to  the  brain  rather  than  to 
the  body. 


4M  March,  1892. 
Mr  Thomas  M'Kie,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

Donations  and  Exhibits. — A  valuable  collection  of  East 
Anglian  plants  for  our  Herbarium  from  Mr  Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S. 
of  Croydon  ;  three  photographs  of  Moffat  trees  by  Mr  Kobert 
Brown,  of  Burntisland ;  a  photograph  of  the  sundial  at  Munches 
by  Mr  W.  Maxwell ;  the  10th  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Survey,  1888-9  (two  parts) ;  the  Transactions  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  November  and  December,  1891. 
A  whetstone  found  in  Crawick  Water,  Sanquhar,  and  10  coins  of 
Edward  II.  found  at  the  farm  of  Ingleston,  were  exhibited  by  Mr 
J.  R.  Wilson. 

Communications. 

l,-^Som6  Old  Sutidials  of  the  District.    By  Mr  James  S.  THOMSON. 

(Abridged.) 
A  very  beautiful  and  complicated  dial  stands  at  Kenmure 
Castle.  It  was  made  on  slate  by  a  local  schoolmaster  whose 
name  is  now  forgotten.  It  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  lettering 
being  nearly  unreadable.  It  seems  likely  that  dials  were  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  the  schoolmaster  or  his 
pupils  in  many  cases.  Metal  dials  were  done  by  the  engraver, 
and  in  the  general  working  of  dials  the  monumental  mason, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  builder  or  architect,  would  be 
the    chief    constructor.      One    of    the   finest    cut    dials   that  I 
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have  se^i  was  done  bj  a  weaver  of  the  name  of  Copeland, 
who  lived  in  Newabbey.  This  displays  not  only  nice  cutting, 
but  an  amount  of  calculation  that  is  not  expected  even  at  the 
present  time  in  his  rank  of  life,  provided  the  calculations  were 
made  by  himself,  which  I  am  assured  was  the  case.  He  is 
described  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  residents  who  knew  him 
as  ''  an  awful  heady  body,"  about  as  high  praise  for  intellect  as  is 
given.  It  stands  now  in  front  of  Shambellie  House.  The 
Gillieses,  both  the  present  engraver  and  his  father,  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  various  flat  or  table  dials  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dumfries,  and  some  beautiful  specimens  of  their  skill 
in  this  department  are  to  be  seen  in  various  villas.  The  table  dials 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  all  of  a  comparatively  modem  type,  and 
have  no  special  characteristics,  if  I  except  one  that  stands  upon 
the  low  parapet  of  the  Mipsteeple,  next  to  Messrs  Newbigging's 
premises.  On  looking  from  the  top  of  Bank  Street  the  pointer  can 
be  seen  at  the  left-hand  comer.  It  is  made  of  bell  metal  or  bronze. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  date  or  maker's  name  visible,  but  from 
the  style  of  lettering  and  the  weather-beaten  appearance  of  the 
dial  I  should  say  it  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Mr 
Gillies  remembers  it  always  as  an  old  dial.  It  measures  17  inches 
square,  and  there  is  nothing  of  an  unusual  character  in  its  appear- 
ance. It  may  have  stood  at  one  time  in  a  different  position. 
There  is  also  a  flat  dial  at  Amisfield  House,  bearing  the  motto — 
"  Day  gives  place  to  night ;  life  soon  ends  in  death  ;  and  time 
will  be  swallowed  up  in  vast  eternity."  It  tells  the  hours  at 
various  towns  throughout  the  world.  There  is  also  a  large  dial 
at  Dramlanrig  Castle,  described  to  me  as  a  table  dial  The  verti- 
cal dials  are  few  in  number,  and  one  alone  is  of  outstanding 
importance,  that  of  Munches  House.  It  stood  at  one  time  in  the 
garden  of  the  old  house,  and  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  1730.  When  the  old  house  was  burned  down  a  new  site 
was  chosen  to  build  the  mansion,  and  the  dial,  instead  of  being 
in  the  garden,  now  stands  on  the  lawn.  It  lay  neglected  until 
lately,  when  Mr  Maxwell  determmed  to  try  and  restore  it  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  original  appearance ;  but  instead  of  having  it 
restored  according  to  the  usual  practice — that  is,  three-quarter 
made — the  old  pieces  were  carefully  gathered,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  put  together.  This  dial  stands  nearly  seven  feet  high, 
and  has  dials  inserted  in  nearly  every  part,  from  the  square  section 
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upwards — in  all,  some  thirty  dials  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
four  principal  ones  face  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  one 
being  for  moonlight,  and  the  others  for  mommg,  midday,  and  noon. 
The  principal  dials  face  the  south ;  one  large  one  is  cup  shaped,  and 
has  the  hours  traced  and  lines  radiating  from  the  gnomon  ;  at  the 
left  hand  is  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  with  its  arms  forming  the 
gnomons,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  small  heart-shaped  dial,  the  ridge 
in  the  centre  throwing  the  shadow.  Many  fanciful  dials  used  to 
be  so  designed,  as  of  one,  a  tracing  of  which  I  have  seen,  cup- 
shaped  and  a  human  face  at  the  bottom,  a  large  nose  forming  the 
pointer.  On  the  top  of  the  dial  rests  a  stone  with  the  points  of 
the  compass  with  socket  evidently  for  a  wind  vane,  and  the  effect 
of  the  old  monument  amidst  its  modem  surroundings  is  most  sug- 
gestive. Another  fine  dial  stands  at  the  Moat  of  Troqueer,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  globe.  It  has  a  double  circle  of  hours,  but 
with  no  date  or  motto,  and  it  is  made  of  Arbroath  freestone.  I 
should  judge  from  its  appearance  that  it  was  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  A  pretty  little  dial  stood  in  a  garden  at  Auld- 
girth,  with  five  dials,  but  its  age  is  comparatively  modern.  There 
are  two  others  of  very  chaste  design,  and  evidently  formed  upon 
the  same  lines.  One  stands  in  the  garden  of  Mr  Davidson  of 
Summerville,  the  other  in  that  of  Mr  T.  Roddan,  plumber,  Dum- 
fries. Mr  Davidson's  stands  nearly  eight  feet  high.  It  has  four 
dials,  facing  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  with  a  beautifully-cut 
globe  on  the  top.  From  the  information  I  first  had,  I  thought 
this  likely  to  be  one  of  the  old  town  dials,  but  on  inspecting  it  and 
comparing  it  with  the  other,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
quite  modem.  There  is  neither  date,  maker's  name,  nor  motto 
upon  it.  That  of  Mr  Roddan  stands  on  a  fine  fluted  column,  and 
is  about  eight  feet  high,  with  four  dials  and  a  globe  on  top,  and 
has  th*^  date  1849,  and  some  initials,  evidently  those  of  a  former 
proprietor.  Sundials  form  objects  of  exceptional  interest,  and 
even  of  beauty,  when  suitably  placed.  The  old  cross  and  dial  of 
the  town  of  Leven  was  found  built  into  a  wall,  and  more  than 
likely  this  is  the  last  stage  of  many  others.  WTiere  have  all  the 
pre-Reformation  dials  in  Scotland  gone  to  ?  Those  in  the  form  of 
images  would  have  a  short  shrift  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
as  they  were  sure  to  stand  where  they  could  be  easily  reached ; 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  remains  of  many  others 
will  be  found  on  taking  down  walls  in  the  vicinity  of  religious 
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houses,  and  they  may  be  worth  looking  for.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  old  religious  fathers  who  reared  their  abbeys  with 
such  exquisite  taste  would  also  extend  that  taste  to  their  dials. 
I  may  say,  m  conclusion,  that  two  typical  old  houses  where  what  is 
old  is  preserved  have  proved  a  disappointment  I  refer  to  Kirk- 
connell  and  to  Maxwelton.  Both  have  the  ordinary  flat  dials  made 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  old 
dials  on  the  buildings.  Mr  Witham  assures  me  to  this  effect  as 
regards  Kirkconnell ;  and  in  the  case  of  Maxwelton,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr  Cecil  Laurie,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  closely  inspecting 
the  old  walls,  but  could  find  no  evidence  of  such ;  but  it  may  be 
they  have  been  covered  over  at  some  time  in  pointing  or  cement- 
ing the  walls.  There  is  also  a  dial  on  the  gable  of  a  very  eld 
house  at  Jericho,  cut  in  stone,  and  old  inhabitants  tell  that,  from  its 
accuracy,  it  was  used  as  a  regulator  over  the  County.  I  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  regret  at  the  smallness  of  the  discoveries,  but  have 
hopes  that,  attention  having  been  called  to  the  subject,  some  of 
great  interest  may  yet  be  discovered. 

II. — Scotland  in  the  Past.     By  Mr  Peter  Gray,  of  Edinburgh. 

This  paper  was  supplementary  to  two  former  ones  illustrating 
the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  Scottish  people  from  an 
early  period  down  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  as 
traceable  in  the  records  of  foreign  visitors.  The  evils  which  fell 
upon  the  country  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  were, 
the  author  considered,  mainly  occasioned  by  the  open  or  covert 
attempts  of  the  English  kings  to  subvert  the  independence  and 
check  the  progress  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Previous  to  the 
disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  that  country,  under 
a  series  of  wise  monarchs,  had  become  prosperous,  while  the  Scots 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  then:  kinsmen  and  neigh- 
bours  of  the  North  of  England.  After  a  passing  notice  of  a  con- 
temporary account  of  the  suppression  of  Baliol's  futile  revolt 
against  his  patron,  Edward  the  First,  the  description  by  Froissart 
of  the  Scottish  people  in  the  reign  of  David  the  Second  (1329— 
1371)  was  referred  to  at  some  length,  as  illustrative  of  the  high 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  their  full  confidence  in  then*  power  to 
repel  single-handed  the  aggressions  of  "their  auld  enemy  of 
England."  The  next  writer  noticed,  John  Hardyng,  is  the  author 
of  a  rhyming  itinerary  of  Scotland,   dedicated  to  Edward  the 
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Fojurth,  in  which  the  following  stanza  occurs,  descriptiye  of  the 
south-western  district : — 

**  From  the  town  of  Ayr  in  Kyle  to  Galloway, 

Through  Carrick  pass  unto  Nithsdale, 

Where  Dumfryse  is  a  pretty  town  alway, 

And  plentiful  also  of  all  good  vitale, 

For  all  your  army  without  any  fail, 

So  that,  keeping  this  journey  by  my  instruction, 

That  realm  ye  shall  bring  in  subjection.*' 

The  account  of  Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  a  shady  personage 
who  afterwards  occupied  the  chair  of  St  Peter  as  Pope  Pius  the 
Second,  and  who  visited  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  the  first  James, 
was  then  quoted  to  show  the  condition  of  the  Scots  at  that  time. 
Piccolomini  describes  the  common  people  as  bold  and  forward  in 
temper,  but  poor,  and  destitute  of  all  refinement.  This  attribu- 
tion of  poverty  seems  only  to  apply  to  then:  habitations  and  furniture, 
&c.,  for  he  adds  that  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  to  repletion,  although 
bread  only  as  a  dainty.  He,  however,  ai^3ears  to  have  found  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Border  in  a  much  more 
depressed  condition  as  regards  provision  for  daily  wants,  besides 
living  in  constant  and  extreme  terror  of  then*  northern  neighbours. 
A  hundred  years  later  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala,  a  Spanish  envoy, 
describes  the  Scottish  people  as  courageous,  strong,  quick,  and 
agile,  handsome,  and  very  hospitable ;  the  woman  he  thought  the 
handsomest  in  the  world.  The  King,  James  the  Fourth,  who 
shortly  afterwards  perished  at  Flodden,  told  Ayala  that  in  thirty 
hours  he  could  assemble  120,000  horse.  The  Pon  describes  the 
towns  and  villages  as  populous,  and  the  houses  {»x)vided  with 
excellent  doors  and  glazed  windows.  The  narrative  of  Peder 
Swave,  a  Dane,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1535,  was  referred  to 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  curious  legend  connected  with  the  York- 
shire family  of  Constable.  Stephen  Penlin,  the  Frenchman  whose 
f)nglish  experiences  was  detailed  in  a  former  paper,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions  of  all  sorts  in 
Scotland  during  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  "  It  is  to  be 
ppted,"  he  adds,  "  that  there  is  nothing  scarce  in  this  country  but 
money.**  About  the  same  time  another  Frenchman,  Henry,  Due 
de  Bohan,  speaks  of  Scotland  as  a  country  truly  generous  in  the 
production  of  virtuous  persons.  Besides  the  nobility,  whom  he 
found  full  of  civility  and  courtesy,  the  country,  he  says,  possessed 
a  multitude  of  learned  men  and  people,  remarkable  for  courage 
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and  fidelity.  The  author  of  the  paper  next  referred  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Thomas  Tucker,  a  Commissioner  under  Cromwell,  from 
whose  report  we  learn  that  Ayr  had  then  taken  the  place  previously 
held  by  Dumfries  as  head  port  of  the  whole  south-western  coast, 
the  latter  being  described  as  "  a  pretty  mercat  town,  but  of 
little  trade,"  what  there  was  being  mostly  by  land  from  Leith 
and  Newcastle.  Quotations  followed  fi-om  the  books  of  Franck 
and  Brome,  bringing  down  the  accounts  to  nearly  A.D.  1700. 
The  author  concluded  with  a  review  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
during  the  long  period  under  consideration,  remarking  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  state  not  only  of  the  destitute  poor  but  of  the 
unskilled  labourer  also  had  not  improved  in  the  same  ratio  as  that 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  of  a  country  which  is  now,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  the  richest  in  accumulated  wealth  in  the  whole 
world. 

III. — Further  Correspondence  from  the  Grierson  Collection, 
By  Mr  James  R.  Wilson,  Sanquhar. 

I  have  again  made  a  careful  search  among  the  remaining 
correspondence  of  the  late  Mr  William  Grierson,  of  Dumfries  (the 
Doctor's  father),  and  have  succeeded  in  discovering  certain  letters 
and  documents  which  T  now  desire  to  place  before  you.  The 
subjects  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature,  but  may  still  be  of 
interest  to  members  of  this  society  and  to  the  general  public. 
The  first  I  will  mention  is  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr  Wightman,  of 
Kirkmaboe,  whom  John  Mayne  describes  as  **the  gentlest 
creature  here  below,"  sending  Mr  Grierson  a  hymn  to  be  sung  by 
the  children  of  St.  Michael's  Church  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee 
of  George  the  Third.     The  letter  reads  thus : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  will  send  this  in  to-morrow  that  the  children 
may  be  masters  of  it  before  their  public  exhibition.  Much  depends 
on  that.  I  might  have  kept  it  longer  on  the  anvil,  but  have  sent 
you  the  effect  of  the  very  first  heat,  I  hope  it  will  answer.  I 
could  not  wind  it  up  sooner.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  long. 
Compliments  to  the  good  Doctor. — I  am  always,  dear  sir,  yours 
very  sincerely. 


"  Kirkmahoe  Manse, 
"  Sunday,  10  o'clock  P.M." 


"  John  Wightman. 
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The  following  is  the  gentle  Doctor's  hymn  of  jubilee,  which 
was  sung  in  St.  Michael's  Church  on  October  25th,  1809  : — 

Jehovah,  King  of  Kings  supreme, 
To  Thee  we  praises  sing ; 
Our  hearts  adopt  a  pleasing  theme, 
George,  our  beloved  King. 

We  hail  this  glad  auspicious  day 
And  our  small  tribute  bring. 
Exulting  in  our  Monarch's  sway, 
George,  our  beloved  King. 

This  day  of  joy,  to  us  is  dear 
(Aye  sacred  arches  ring) ; 
It  sees  him  reign  this  fiftieth  year, 
George,  our  beloved  King. 

Jehovah,  King  of  Kings,  we  pray, 
While  we  this  anthem  sing. 
That  oft  he  see  this  joyful  day, 
George,  our  beloved  King. 

When,  at  Thy  time,  remote  or  near. 
To  death  Thou  shalt  him  bring. 
May  he  the  crown  of  glory  wear, 
George,  our  beloved  King. 

This  hymn  had  been  sent  by  Mr  Grierson  to  Mr  Mayne  to  be 
inserted  in  the  London  Star,  of  which  the  latter  was  editor,  and  in 
a  letter  of  date  6th  December,  1809,  he  alludes  to  it  and  to  the 
approaching  marriage  of  Mr  Grierson  as  follows : 

"Mr  Wightman's  hymn  received  all  due  honour  from  the 
Star.  I  hope  he  was  not  displeased  with  the  liberty  I  took  in 
altering  one  of  the  lines.  To  me  in  its  original  state,  besides 
being  prosaic,  it  looked  like  a  bit  of  a  bull.  (I  have  copied  it  from 
the  origmal.)  But  by  far  the  best  part  cf  that  letter,  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  was  the  interest,  the  new  interest,  which  you  give 
me  in  your  welfare  by  making  me  acquainted  with  your  intention 
of  entering  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony.  Happen  when  it 
will,  I  ardently  wish  that  health  and  fortune  and  every  sublunary 
blessing  may  smile  on  you  and  your  best  beloved.  She  is  of  an 
excellent  stock  and  you  are  a  congenial  scion." 

Agam,  on  12th  August,  1816,  Mr  Mayne  writes : 
"Joy  to  great  Caesar  I     Mr  Hunt  has  this  day  called  to  give 
me  your  note  in  his  letter,  by  which  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  sir, 
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to  observe  that  you  are  now  the  happy  father  of  a  fine  boy,  and 
that  Mrs  Grierson  and  he  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  as  the 
saying  is.  Offer  my  kind  congratulations  to  both  and  to  Grand- 
mamma, and  accept  the  same  yourself  from  my  inmost  heart,"  &c. 
The  fine  boy  here  referred  to  died  in  infancy,  and  the  late  Dr 
Grierson,  who  was  bom  on  19th  February,  1818,  was  the  next 
offspring  of  the  marriage.  I  have  found  among  the  papers  a 
poetical  piece  on  the  death  of  an  infant  boy,  initialed  "  A.  C,"  which 
I  think  refers  to  the  death  of  this  child.  From  the  handwriting  I 
think  it  is  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  it  certainly  does  not  detract 
from  his  known  powers  as  a  poet. 

A  VISION  OF  MIKZA: 
Written  on  the  Death  of  an  Infant  Boy. 

On  a  desert  shore  methougbt  I  stood, 

As  the  closing  day  withdrew, 
And  wide  o*er  the  ocean's  solitude 

The  shades  of  twilight  grew. 

The  troubled  sea  was  rolling  dark, 

And  the  tempest  gathering  fast, 
When  I  spied  a  slender  little  bark 

On  the  stormy  billows  cast. 

One  lonely  wight  was  all  its  freight. 

And  he  seemed  to  weep  and  mourn, 
For  he  looked  like  one  on  a  journey  gone 

Where  the  travellers  ne*er  return. 

I  sighed  to  think  of  that  hapless  wight 

On  a  sea  of  perils  thrown, 
For  the  sky  was  dark  with  the  cloud  of  night 

And  he  rode  the  waves  alone. 

But  still  he  rowed  amid  the  blast, 

And  slowly  he  bore  away 
Through  the  wizard  glum  that,  all  o'ercast, 

On  the  water's  bosom  lay 

Oh,  how  shalt  thou  the  boisterous  shock 

Of  wind  and  tide  repel. 
Or  guide  thy  course  through  reef  and  rock. 

Or  signs  of  danger  tell. 

Thy  bark  is  light  to  tempt  the  storm 

With  a  mariner  so  young, 
While  blackening  clouds  of  phantom-form 

Are  round  the  welkin  hung. 
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Before  thee  far  expandfl  the  deep. 

Nor  shore  nor  haven  nigh. 
And  thou  hast  no  watch-tower  on  the  steep, 

No  star^in  the  moonless  sky. 

Behind  thee  fast  recedes  the  land, 

Between  high  rolls  the  wave. 
And  all  unskilled  is  thy  little  hand 

So  wild  a  sea  to  brave. 

Unknown,  untravelled  is  the  bourne 
Of  the  land  thy  oar  must  win  ; 

Another  night  is  long  ere  dawn  of  mom 
On  thy  dreary  path  begin. 

Some  angel  hand  on  the  distant  strand. 

Or  golden  mountains  high, 
A  beacon  raise,  to  point  the  land 

When  thy  hour  of  peril's  nigh. 

The  bark,  now  far  in  the  waves  embraced^ 

Was  faintly  sinking  away. 
When  the  scowl  of  heaven  grew  bright  apace 

With  the  purpling  break  of  day. 

And  the  hills  of  a  green  and  fairy  land 
Appeared  on  the  verge  of  the  deep. 

And  strains  were  heard  of  some  holy  band 
Like  music  in  midnight  sleep. 

And  spirits  bright  as  orbs  of  lights 

In  shining  throngs  were  seen. 
With  crowns  of  gold,  in  their  robes  of  white, 

And  palms  of  evergreen. 

They  beckoned  him  on  with  angel  smiles. 

Away  to  their  bowers  of  bless  ; 
And  they  hailed  him  home  to  their  sunny  isles. 
With  the  songs  of  paradise. 

They  led  him  by  pure  and  living  streams. 

And  wiped  his  weeping  eyes  ; 
And  they  bound  his  hair  with  radiant  beams 

Of  the  rainbow's  yellow  dyes. 

In  glittering  ranks  they  moved,  all  bright 

And  glorious  to  behold  ; 
Each  one  in  his  panoply  of  light, 

With  a  ijrre  of  burning  gold. 

And  sweet  were  the  melting  strains  that  broke 
O'er  the  ocean's  azure  swell ; 
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But  the  Airs  they  sang  and  the  words  they  spok« 
A  Seraph's  lips  must  telJL 

Vor  quidc  as  thought  fled  sea  and  sky, 

And  the  music  charmed  no  more  ; 
I  yrished  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  I 

Might  And  that  happy  shore. 

A.  C. 

There  is  also  a  small  poem  by  John  Mayne,  copied  from  the 
Star  of  March,  1808,  which  is  not  without  interest  as  shewing 
-what  editors  of  London  papers  wrote  in  those  days. 

THE  CURIEUX. 
(A  tribute  to  valour,  by  John  Mayne.) 

What  mean  t^e  odours  half-mast  high 

In  yonder  ship  upon  the  main  ? 
Ah,  me  !  a  seaman  made  reply, 

Some  hero  of  renown  is  slain. 

Yon  brig  is  called  the  Onrieuz, 

To  Britain's  foes  a  deadly  name  ; 
Her  Captain,  Sherriff,  and  his  crew 

No  strangers  in  the  lists  of  fame. 

But,  in  a  daring  enterprise, 

Tho'  glory  has  the  conflict  crown'd, 
A  wreck  his  gallant  vessel  lies. 

While  carnage  reddens  all  around. 

Behold,  approaching  to  the  shore 
The  tars  lamenting,  bow  their  head  ; 

Poor  Sherriff  wounded  to  the  core, 
And  for  his  Ring  and  Country  dead. 

Te  brave  companions  of  his  life, 

Ye  heroes  of  the  Curieux, 
Who  join'd  her  in  th*  unequal  strife. 

Who  saw  him  bid  the  world  adieu. 

To  Honour's  bed  his  corse  convey, 

For  glory  was  his  leading  star  ; 
Mild  as  the  gentlest  breeze  of  May, 

But  like  a  lion  in  the  war. 

And  keep  your  colours  half-mast  high, 

A  mournful  signal  o'er  the  main 
Seen  only  when  the  illustrious  die, 

Or  are  in  glorious  battle  slain. 
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There  is  a  letter  from  Mr  W.  S.  "Walter,  of  London,  a  native 
of  Nithsdale,  and  contributor  of  various  poetical  pieces  to  the 
"  Nithsdale  Minstrel."  It  relates  to  the  Mausoleum  and  TumerellTs 
sculpture. 

"  Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that  you  have 
at  length  come  to  a  determination  respecting  the  monument  to  our 
favourite  bard,  and  I  now  only  feel  anxious  that  something 
worthy  of  that  bard  may  be  produced  to  cover  his  remains,  *  and 
point  the  spot  where  buried  genius  lies.'  I  have  seen  a  spirited 
and  highly  elegant  model  from  the  hand  of  Mr  Tumerelli,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  who  has  just  completed  an  elegant  monument 
to  Dr  Beattie.  I  think  the  subject  most  appropriate,  and  he  has 
very  judiciously  selected  the  poet's  own  memorable  words,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  striking.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  not  waste  any  great  proportion  of  the  subscriptions  on  the 
mere  masonry  ;  the  great  object  certainly  should  be  the  statuary  ; 
the  other  is  merely  a  secondary  object,  in  my  idea  a  mere  protec- 
tion from  the  weather,  which  will  beat  from  the  north  and  eastern 
quarters  where  the  monument  will  stand,  and  which  must  con- 
sequently be  well  defended.  Pray  do  your  utmost  to  forward  the 
measure  in  its  best  shape,  and  you  will  soothe  the  bard's  indignant 
shade.  With  my  best  wishes  to  all  friends  at  Dumfries, — I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  much  obliged,  &c., 

"  W.  S.  Walter. 

"  London,  10th  April,  1815." 

Mr  Walter  also  wrote  a  poem  for  the  Bums'  Club  meeting  in 
1817.     In  forwarding  it  he  writes  : 

*'  Dear  Sir, — I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honour  the  committee 
have  done  me  in  supposing  that  I  could  do  anything  worthy  of 
the  occasion  which  calls  for  it ;  but  the  name  of  Bums  is  inspiring, 
and  for  what  I  have  written,  such  as  it  is,  I  leave  to  its  fate.  Mr 
Tumerelli  has  been,  till  lately,  detained  in  Ireland  by  business  and 
family  concerns.  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  of  this  I  am  happy  to 
acquaint  the  committee,  that  he  is  confident  he  shall  be  able  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  of  having  the  monument  ready  by  August 
next.  He  has  heard  every  opinion  of  the  model,  taken  the  best 
advice,  and  is  now  modelling  the  whole  anew  the  full  size  of  life, 
as  he  is  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  sculpture 
worthy  of  the  bard  it  is  to  commemorate.  I  beg  you  will  com- 
municate this  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  at  the  same 
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time  express  my  sense  of  the  additional  honour  they  have  done 
me,  in  union  with  the  many  past  Circumstances  oblige  me  to  be 
absent  from  you  personally,  but  I  shall  be  present  with  you  in 
spirit  and  participate  in  all  the  glee  and  feeling  that  will  mark 
your  jubilee.  If  this  should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  press,  will 
you  oblige  me  with  a  few  copies  on  fine  paper  for  my  friends,  and 
drop  me  the  Courier  with  the  account  of  your  meeting.  Mr 
Talonia  unites  with  me  in  remembrance  to  Mrs  Grierson,  Mr  Syme, 
and  all  friends. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"W.  S.  Walter. 
"January  16th,  1817." 

The  heading  of  it  is,  "  Verses  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  at 
Dumfries  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Burns  to  celebrate  his 
birthday,  the  25th  January,  1817.'' 

He  in  days  past  who  on  the  Poet's  bier 

Shed  the  warm  tribute  of  an  artless  tear, 

And  as  he  gazed,  would  heave  the  frequent  sigh 

To  see  that  Poet's  bones  unhonoured  lie  : 

He  who  so  lately  hail'd  the  happy  day 

Destined  the  long-protracted  debt  to  pay, 

To  hush  the  censures  men  would  still  obtrude, 

And  place  the  comer-stone  of  gratitude  : 

Now  hastens  with  no  conmion  zeal  to  greet 

The  long- wished  hour  that  sees  that  work  complete ; 

That  sees  the  Poet's  hallow'd  relics  placed 

In  yonder  cenotaph,  the  work  of  taste. 

'Tis  done,  and  though  that  unforgotten  name 
Asks  no  memorial  to  ensure  its  fame, 
Secure  through  lapse  of  ages  still  to  find 
A  deathless  record  in  transmitted  mind. 
Though,  when  the  column,  faithless  to  its  trust, 
Shall  lie  a  nameless  ruin  in  the  dust, 
His  fame,  with  inborn  vigour  shall  respring 
Fresh  from  the  wreck  of  each  material  thing  : 
Yet  do  we  pay  whatever  can  be  paid 
To  mark  our  reverence  to  his  mighty  shade  ; 
Honours  like  these  befit  the  seer  and  sage, 
Those  great  contempories  of  every  age. 

How  many  round  this  festive  board  I  view. 
Who  knew  the  Bard,  and  all  his  merits  knew. 
Yes,  you  have  mark'd  the  soul,  the  raptures  high 
That  flash'd  expressive  from  his  eagle  eye  ; 
Have  seen  the  light  of  mind,  the  meteor-ray 
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Of  stirring  genius  round  his  temples  play  ; 
Have  heard  his  accents,  as  he  roll'd  along 
The  deep,  the  full,  yet  rapid  tide  of  song. 
Not  like  the  stream,  which  art  with  laboured  aid 
Teaches  to  murmur  o*er  the  forced  cascade ; 
Not  like  the  rill,  whose  prison'd  waters  mourn, 
And  idly  lave  the  artificial  urn  ; 
But  like  his  favourite  Nith,  whose  ample  tide 
Pours  in  its  native  wildness  far  and  ^^ide  ; 
Now  round  the  rocky  shelve  delights  to  play, 
And  chide  the  pebbles  that  oppose  his  way, 
Now  loves  in  soft  and  silent  lapse  to  glide. 
And  kiss  each  bending  flowret  on  his  side. 

But,  lo  !  what  vision  from  the  clouds  descends. 
And  towards  yon  spot  its  radiant  passage  bends  ? 
Tis  she— 'tis  Coila's  genius  !  by  her  grace, 
Her  sentimental  mien,  the  maid  I  trace ; 
Lightly  she  hovers  o*er  tBe  finished  pile, 
Joy  in  her  eye  and  triumph  in  her  smile, 
Sweet  is  her  form  as  fleecy  doudsof  even 
Wide  waves  her  mantle  to  the  breeze  of  heaven  ; 
And  still  green-springing,  and  for  ever  green, 
In  her  fair  hand  the  Holly  wreath  is  seen, 
The  same  she  twin'd  around  the  Poet's  head, 
When  **  Wear  Uiou  this,"  in  solemn  tone  she  said. 
Behold,  the  heavenly  form  approaches  near  ; 
And,  hark  !  what  accents  break  upon  mine  ear  ? 

**  Joy  to  the  day  !  upon  whose  happy  morn 
My  favourite  Bums,  the  child  of  song,  was  born  ; 
Joy  to  the  day  !  that  late  repays  his  name 
The  long  arrear  of  monumental  fame  ; 
That  summons  round  his  tomb  each  sister  art 
Her  own  peculiar  honours  to  impart. 
Till — hushed  each  censure,  each  aspersion  rude — 
Hero  he  reposeth  as  a  poet  should. 

'*  Ye  friends  of  merit,  in  whose  breast  is  placed 
Th'  illumined  spirit,  and  the  mind  of  taste  ; 
You,  whom  the  force  of  native  talent  charms, 
Whom  verse  transports  and  tuneful  fancy  warms. 
Thanks  to  that  noble,  patriotic  zeal 
That  bade  you  for  this  son  of  genius  feel ; 
Yes— ye  have  nobly  paid  the  tribute  due, 
A  tribute  worthy  him,  and  worthy  you  ! 

**  Child  of  my  care,  farewell !  thy  varied  page 
Shall  charm  the  present,  teach  the  future  age. 
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That  proudly  daring  spirit,  which  burst  forth 

Wild  as  the  breezes  of  thy  native  North, 

Expireth  not  in  monumental  gloom, 

Nor  stagnates  in  the  dampness  of  the  tomb ; 

No  I  it  still  lives  and  breathes  around  thy  shrine 

A  kindling  charm,  an  energy  divine. 

To  this  lov'd  spot,  how  many  a  bard  unborn — 

Destined  like  thee  his  country  to  adorn — 

Shall  come  with  awe  to  venerate  thy  name, 

And  catch  some  portion  of  thy  sacred  flame. 

E*en  now  thy  bold  and  spirit-breathing  rhyme 

Wings  its  free  influence  thro'  each  distant  dime, 

Far  as  the  fame  of  Scotland's  hills  is  known. 

Far  as  the  burning  and  the  frozen  zone. 

See  yonder  Scottish  exile,  as  he  roves 

All  faint  and  weary  thro*  Columbia's  groves  ; 

Let  him  recal  thy  soft  and  soothing  strain  ; 

His  spirit  burns,  he  hal^ forgets  his  pain. 

And  thirsts  and  hungers  for  his  native  plain. 

So  vast  the  magic  of  thy  simple  song, 

To  wake  associations  warm  and  strong. 

Let  but  the  mountain  daisy  meet  his  eyes, 

A  thousand  fond  remen^brances  will  rise  ! 

*'  Child  of  my  care,  farewell !  thy  vivid  lay 
Delights  the  charms  of  nature  to  portray : 
Sweet  be  thy  slumbers  midst  these  scenes  belov'd, 
Where  thou  so  oft  in  pensive  mood  hast  rov*d. 
Thou  winding  Nith,  that  once  wert  proud  to  greet 
His  tuneful  ear  with  voice  of  waters  sweet. 
Be  grateful  still :  thou  wert  his  favourite  theme, 
His  genius  bade  thee  flow  a  classic  stream  : 
Still  soothe  his  spirit  with  thy  murmuring  wave, 
And  waft  a  passing  requiem  to  his  grave. 
Ye  hills  that  round  his  much-lov*d  valley  rise, 
And  mix  your  misty  summits  with  the  skies, 
You  caught  the  echoes  of  his  passing  lyre. 
And  mourned  to  see  your  native  Bard  expire. 
Spread  your  broad  arms — an  ample  bulwark  I — forth, 
Repel  the  ravage  of  the  stormy  north. 
That  safe  protected  from  the  tempest's  rage 
Yon  sacred  pile  may  live  from  age  to  age. 

**  Yes — long  as  Criflel  on  his  ample  breast 
Reflects  the  golden  glories  of  the  west. 
Long  as  old  Queensberry's  gigantic  form 
Shall  brave  the  summer  heat,  the  winter  storm, 
Long  as  the  Nith  from  mountain  urn  shall  flow 
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And  health  and  plenty  on  these  valee  bestow  : 
So  long,  my  son— nor  can  the  muse  deceive — 
So  lone  thy  name  and  memory  shall  live.** 

W.  S.  W. 

There  are  three  letters  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  Ruthwell,  bearing  upon  a  subscription 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Mausoleum.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  present  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  was  the  most  popular 
English  politician  of  his  time,  and  the  idol  of  the  London  populace. 
The  letters  are : — 

"  Sir, — ^As  a  warm  admirer  of  the  first  poet  of  his  time  I  shall 
readily  contribute  my  mite  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  I  own  I 
should  rather  have  contributed  to  benefit  his  children,  or  any  who 
were  dear  to  him,  as  doing  more  good.  For,  after  all,  a  monu- 
ment is  very  superfluous  to  one  who  has  left  such  works  behind 
him. — I  remain,  sir,  your  most  ol^., 

"F.  Burdett. 

"Oxford,  80th  Jany.,  1814." 

**  Sir, — I  should  not  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  had 
I  not  been  under  a  difficulty  which,  after  all,  I  must  get  your 
assistance  to  remove.  It  arises  from  my  not  knowing  the  sum  it 
would  be  handsome  for  me  to  name  for  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment to  the  genius  of  Bums.  If  you  would  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  me  what  has  been  subscribed  by  others,  or  what  would  be 
considered  as  handsome,  you  would  confer  on  me  a  great  obliga- 
tion.— I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedieut  and  very  humble 
servant, 

"F.  Burdett. 

"Oxford,  8th  March,  1814." 

"  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  clue  you  afford  me 
to  escape  from  the  difficulties  I  felt  upon  the  interesting  subject 
of  Bums's  memory.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  order  to  do  honour 
to  the  poet,  subscriptions  should  be  numerous  rather  than  large. 
I  shall  therefore  name  the  largest  sum  hitherto  named,  £10, 
having  not  the  least  objection  to  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  it  if 
thought  better,  and  if  that  which  strikes  me  as  desirable  should 
not  equally  strike  the  committee. — I  have  the  honour,  sir,  your 
most, 

"  F.  Burdett. 

"Oxford,  2r)th  March,  1814." 

Mr  W.  H.  Mayne,  son  of  Mr  John  Mayne,  writes  an  interest- 
ing letter  to  Mr  Grierson  while  resident  in  Thornhill  in  regard  to 
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the  "  Siller  Gun "  and  its  final  destination.     I  produce  it  for  its 
intrinsic  merit : 

"  London,  13th  September,  1852. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  attention  in 
sending  me  the  Dumfries  Standard  of  the  11th  ultimo,  containing 
an  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  *  Siller  Gun  *  by  the  Seven 
Incorporated  Trades  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of 
Dumfries  tor  the  time  being,  together  with  a  notice  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  done  with  the  other  relics  belonging  to  the  Trades. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  '  Siller  Gun  *  has  been  so  appropriately 
deposited  with  the  chief  authorities,  and  that  the  gift  of  King 
James  the  Sixth  will  be  carefully  preserved  among  the  memorable 
curiosities  of  the  town.  A  more  judicious  arrangement  could 
hardly  have  been  made,  since  the  hand  of  time  and  the  progressive 
change  of  public  opinion  and  legislation  had  left  to  the  Trades  only 
a  nominal  existence — a  state  of  things  which  has  induced  them 
finally  to  break  up  their  irfcorporation.  There  is  one  condition 
which  I  do  not  think  the  authorities  will  be  called  upon — at  all 
events  for  many  years — to  comply  with,  namely,  that  on  due 
requisition  temporary  possession  of  the  *  Siller  Gun  *  shall  be  given 
up  to  the  tradesmen  of  Dumfries  that  it  may  be  shot  for  and 
adjudged  as  a  prize  for  the  day  to  the  best  marksman.  I  think 
that  this  sort  of  feeling  has  gone  by,  and  that  the  public  mind  is 
more  likely  to  be  occupied  with  cheap  excursion  trains  to  convey 
the  multitude  for  a  small  outlay  to  some  distant  attraction. 

'*  The  Standard  of  the  24th  March,  which  you  were  also  good 
enough  to  send,  had  an  interesting  notice  of  the  Seven  Trades  in 
connection  with  the  *  Siller  Gun,'  and  I  have  also  to  thank  you  for 
the  paper  which  gave  an  account  of  your  flower  show  at  Thornhill. 
I  suppose  you  are  preparing  for  another  like  display  during  the 
course  of  this  month,  as  then  intimated.  I  hope  you  ha^e  received 
an  occasional  newspaper  sent  in  acknowledgment  My  sister 
unites  with  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs  Grierson,  yourself,  and  the 
Doctor.  We  trust  that  you  are  all  quite  well — And  I  remain,  my 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  VV.  H.  Mayne. 

"  William  Grierson,  Esq.,  Thornhill,  N.B.** 

In  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr  Wilson  mentioned  that 
he  had  found  out  that  Mr  Hunt,  who  designed  the  Mausoleum, 
was  the  architect  of  the  building,  which  he  thought  was  first  called 
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the  Episcopal  Chapel,  but  is  now  the  Wesleyan  Chapel.  He  found 
a  description  of  the  chapel  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Dumfries 
mentioned  in  one  of  Mr  Ilunt's  letters,  and  he  could  not  find  the 
description  to  correspond  with  any  other  place.  Mr  Hunt  spoke 
of  the  great  window  in  the  chapel  facing  Castle  Street 


Ut  April,  1892. 

Mr  James  Barbour,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

New  Member, — Mr  John  K.  Rogerson  of  GowanlBa,  Holjwood. 

Donations  and  Exhibits. — ^Vol.  27  of  the  Zoological  Record 
containing  Dr  David  Sharp's  work  on  "  Insecta,"  presented  by  the 
author,  together  with  his  paper  (reprinted  from  the  Entomological 
Journal)  on  Entomological  Pins ;  the  Report  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1891 ;  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1887-89; 
two  Whorls  picked  up  on  the  farm  of  Knockneen,  and  also  two 
ancient  Flints  found  in  the  same  place,  presented  through  Mr 
Murray,  by  Mr  John  M*Meekan,  Knockneen,  Stranraer.  Mr 
Frank  Miller  exhibited  a  bronze  spear-head,  the  property  of  Mr 
Charles  Baxter,  High  Street,  Annan,  found  in  a  garden  there. 

Communications. 

I. — ''Some  CuHous  Place  Names''     By  Mr  Patrick 
Dudgeon,  F.S.A. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  existing  surnames,  as  most  are 
aware,  derive  originally  from  local  names,  as  for  example  Under- 
wood, Oxley,  Woodburn,  &c.,  &c.,  the  name  having  been  given  to 
some  person  from  or  living  near  some  such  place,  and  afterwards, 
when  surnames  came  into  common  use,  adopted  by  the  individual 
as  his  surname,  as  we  now  recognise  the  term,  so  also  with  such 
names  as  Scott,  Inglis  (English),  French,  London,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  thousands  of  others  deriving  from  similar  sources ;  on 
the  other  hand,  many  names  of  places  derive  from  names  of 
persons,  such  as  Williamfield,  Robertland,  Jock's  Lodge,  Johns- 
burn,  Robinfield,  Charlesfield,  and  so  on,  all  evidently  being  named 
from  persons  who  were  somehow  or  other  at  one  time  identified 
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with  the  places.  Besides  these  common  enough  names  there  are 
some  very  peculiar  ones,  such  as  Painted  Efl5e,  Fardenwilliam 
(fardLf  well-favoured),  Jeannie's  Lea,  Grizzlerig,  Kitty  Brewster, 
Tambowie,  Bessiewalla,  Peterculter,  &c.  These  individuals  whose 
names  are  thus  handed  down  to  us  in  names  of  places  were  doubt- 
less at  one  time  locally  well-known  characters  who,  or  what  they 
were  famed  for,  have  in  most  cases  long  been  forgotten,  their 
names,  as  associated  with  place  names,  being  the  only  record  of 
their  existence.  So  with  some  particular  acts  of  individuals  which 
doubtless  made  an  impression  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  at 
the  time,  but  are  now  only  known  from  names  of  places  in  the 
Directory,  such  as  Cross-ma -loof,  Cleick-him-in  (Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  made  use  of  this  name  in  "  St.  Ronan's  Well  "),  Look-about  ye, 
Standalane,  Standstill,  Dinna  muck,  Blaw  plain,  Dar  fash,  &c. 
Some  of  these  names  are  suggestive  of  the  characters  of  the 
persons  whomsoever  they  have  been.  We  have  also  brought 
before  us  the  personal  appearance  and  peculiarities  of  people  long 
since  forgotten,  such  as  Black  tongue,  Red  head.  Bad  head, 
Bushell  head,  Cockspow,  Skirling,  Butchercoat,  Contentibus  (this 
name  must  have  been  given  by  an  easy-going  soul),  and  many 
other  names  of  a  similar  kind  are  to  be  found.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, names  of  places  derived  from  farming  and  crops  are  very 
common,  as  Greencomhill,  Pallowheat,  Quhytewoollen  (wooin  ? — 
I.e.,  plenty  wheat),  Fouracres,  Monyacres,  &c.  Somewhat  in  con- 
nection with  these  names  we  have  Scabcleuch  (evidently  a  place 
where  sheep  did  not  thrive),  Horse-up-cleuch  (pointing  to  a  place 
where  some  horse  had  strayed,  or  was  lost),  Sleepyhillock, 
Sliddery,   Pivestanks    (pools),   Caird-seat  (the    resort    of    some 

travelling  tinker),  Back  o'  Hill, — L_o'  Moss, o'  Loch,  Backside, 

Whitelums,  Goat-milk,  Honey-barrel,  Road-meetings,  Axletree- 
well,  and  many  other  names  of  this  kind.  What  at  first  must  have 
been  rather  objectionable  localities,  one  would  imagine,  but  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  improved  since  the  names  were  first 
attached  to  them,  are  indicated  by  Dustyriggs,  Hungreyhill, 
Mouldy  Hills  {moudie — a  mole),  Gathercauld,  Cauld-hame,  Mudhill, 
Skirts-of-Toadland,  Windydoors,  Foulsyke,  &c. ;  while  Paradise, 
Peace  and  Plenty,  and  Snowlessfields  seem  to  point  to  desirable 
stations.  Necessity  seems  to  have  been  a  place  where  the  first 
settler  had  but  small  choice  as  to  where  he  was  to  pitch  his  tent 
Whiskyhall  and  Claret  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
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residence  of  teetotalers,  and  Drink-between  must  ori^nally  have 
been  some  small  public-house  situated  between  two  towns  or 
villages  where  Drymen  were  wont  to  rest,  and  '*  their  hydra 
drouth  did  sloken,"  on  their  journey  between  the  two  places.  We 
have  also  the  old  tenure  on  which  lands  were  held  recalled  to  us, 
as  Freeland,  Pennyland,  Shillingland,  Tenshillingland,  Merkland, 
Two,  Three,  and  Fourmerkland,  and  so  forth.  Animals  of  all 
kinds  enter  largely  into  our  local  nomenclature.  Wolflea,  Wolfhill, 
Wolf  crag,  &c.,  Bearsden,  Beamock,  &c.,  Beaverhall  (not  in  the 
last  Directory)  remind  us  of  the  time  when  these  animals  were 
common  in  the  country ;  Catsbit  was  a  place  frequented  by  the 
wild  cat,  Dogballo  (noisy),  Ducksdub,  Gowksknowe,  Goosecruvie, 
Houlet  Ha*,  Rattanraw,  Paddockhole,  Midgehole,  Todholes, 
Brockhole,  and  many  others.  The  universal  belief  in  olden  times 
of  the  existence  of  fairies,  bogles,  and  other  supernatural  beings  is 
vividly  brought  before  us  in  numerous  names,  such  as  Bogleshole, 
Boglestone,  Carline-craig,  Witchknowe,  Fairy  Knowe,  Fairygreen, 
Brownie's  Hill,  &c.  Such  names  as  Maison-dieu,  Grace-dieu, 
Bellevue,  St.  Germains,  French-mill,  &c.,  recall  to  our  remembrance 
the  close  relationship  which  at  one  time  existed  between  ourselves 
and  the  French  nation.  We  have  an  instance  of  a  village  acquir- 
ing a  rather  odd  name  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  There 
formerly  stood  a  small  public-house  on  the  road  about  half-way 
between  Dumfries  and  Dalbeattie  which  was  called  "Beeswing;" 
a  picture  of  a  race-horse  of  this  name,  well-known  on  the  turf 
about  50  or  60  years  since,  hung  as  a  sign  over  the  door.  The 
public-house  has  for  a  good  many  years  ceased  to  exist ;  additional 
houses,  a  church  and  manse,  post  oflSce,  and  railway  station  have 
sprung  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  public-house,  and 
the  village  as  it  now  stands  is  found  in  the  Directory  as  Beeswing. 
As  an  instance,  out  of  many  which  could  be  given,  in  which 
changes  of  names  arise,  Bailliewhirr  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of 
the  Celtic  baile-a-ur  (the  new  or  fair  town  or  hamlet). 

II. — A  General  Catalogue  of  DumfHenshire  Antiquities, 

By  Mr  Philip  Sullky,  F.R  Hist.S. 

Mr  P.  Sulley  submitted  a  general  catalogue  of  the  antiquities 

of  Dumfriesshire,  compiled  from  the  ordnance  survey  map  and 

checked  by  reference  to  the  Statistical  Account.     He  went  over 

the  county  parish  by  parish,  indicating   the   various   objects  of 
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antiquarian  interest  reported  to  exist  in  it.  In  connection  with 
Holywood,  he  gave  the  results  of  a  personal  examination  of  the 
hollows  found  on  several  of  the  stones  of  the  Druidical  Circle, 
which  are  stated  by  Sir  James  Simpson  to  be  the  only  cup  mark- 
ings that  exist  in  Dumfriesshire.  On  the  enormous  boulder  at  the 
south-west  comer  the  cups  are  numerous,  and  all  on  the  north  and 
north-east  side.  Eight  of  these  are  on  the  sloping  underneath 
surface,  and  are  as  fresh  and  distinct  as  if  they  had  been  cut  two 
instead  of  two  thousand  or  more  years  ago.  They  are  four  inches 
in  diameter,  three  inches  deep,  and  very  finely  shaped.  On  the 
surface  of  the  north  stone  there  are  two ;  and  on  the  north-east 
comer  stone  a  considerable  number  on  the  surface,  in  chains,  and 
some  connected.  On  the  small  stone  at  the  side  (possibly  a  frag- 
ment of  the  larger  stone)  there  is  a  distinct  and  certain  chain  of 
cups.  Moffat  and  Kirkpatrick-Juxta  were  mentioned  as  specially 
rich  in  forts  and  moats,  and  in  the  latter  parish  101  tumuli  are 
recorded.  Special  notice  was  also  bestowed  on  the  range  of 
camps,  forts,  and  tumuli  at  Bumswark,  in  the  parish  of  Hoddam, 
the  writer  observing  that  these  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
render  Dumfriesshire  famous  for  its  antiquities.  The  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  (he  said  in  concluding)  is  rather  startling,  the 
figures  are  so  large.  Excluding  such  small  matters  as  cairns, 
thorns,  holy  wells,  "  loups,"  defunct  villages,  &c.,  the  catalogue 
gives,  as  having  actually  existed  and  still  to  be  traced — Camps,  42; 
forts,  128;  moats,  9;  standing  stones  and  Dmidical  Circles,  36  ; 
Roman  roads,  5 ;  tumuli,  306 ;  churches,  chapels,  and  other 
religious  edifices,  57  ;  castles,  37  ;  towel's,  44  ;  battlefields,  7. 

III. — Some  Notable  Trees  of  the  Upper  Annandale  District, 
By  Mr  John  T.  Johnstone,  of  Moffat. 

Perhaps  the  two  best  known  show  trees  of  the  district  are  an 
oak  and  a  Scots  fir,  and  these  are  remarkable,  not  so  much  for 
their  size,  which  is  considerable,  as  for  their  connection  and  associa- 
tion with  the  name  of  a  well-known  minister  of  divinity  and 
naturalist  of  the  last  century,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  F.R.S.E., 
minister  of  the  Parish  of  Moffat  from  1762  to  1783,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Scots  fir  is  known  locally  as  the  "  Pouch  Tree,"  from  the 
fact  that  the  Rev.  Dr  is  said  to  have  carried  it  from  Edinburgh  to 
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Moffat  in  Ins  pocket,  on  one  of  his  many  journeys  necessary  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  his  dual  duties,  and  planted  it  in  the  Glebe, 
where  it  has  grown  and  flourished  for  nearly  130  years. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Pouch  Tree  are  as  follows  : — Length  of 
bole,  7  feet  6  inches ;  girth  at  one  foot  above  ground,  10  feet ; 
girth  at  five  feet  above  ground,  8  feet  9  inches  ;  spread  of  branches 
east  to  we«t,  51  feet  6  inches  ;  spread  of  branches  north  to  south, 
69  feet ;  height,  48  feet  6  inches.  The  Pouch  Tree  is  standing  in 
the  Glebe,  nearly  opposite  the  Railway  Station,  and  for  a  long 
while  has  been  shewing  extensive  and  visible  signs  of  decay.  The 
trunk  seems  to  be  tolerably  sound,  but  a  number  of  the  branches 
are  completely  dead.  Many  years  ago  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Vicar, 
minister  of  the  parish,  had  the  main  cleft  of  the  tree  covered  with 
sheet  lead  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  but  this  lead  has  disap- 
peared from  the  tree  for  a  long  time,  and  has  never  been  replaced. 
In  a  few  years  at  furthest  we  will  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  this 
ancient  relic  of  the  worthy  Doctor.  The  late  John  Brown,  another 
of  Moffat's  worthy  sons,  has,  in  a  rhyme  on  the  Pouch  Tree  in  his 
work  "  Moffat  Musings  and  Maunderings  "  (rhymes  on  local  sub- 
jects), but  now  out  of  print,  endeavoured  to  peri)etuate  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  ami  the  tradition  concerning  the  tree,  from  wliich  I 
take  the  following  extract : — 

I  was  the  guid  man's  special  care. 
Nor  ken'd  a  want  o'  soil  or  air  ; 
And,  hame  at  last,  his  first  afiair, 

'Mang  things  maist  pressing, 
He  planted  me,  if  no  wi'  prayer, 

At  least  wi'  blessing. 

To  what  grand  end,  say  ye  wi*  een. 
Summer  and  winter  since  I've  been 
A  swelling  mass  of  living  green, 

Spread  out  before  ye — 
The  pride  of  Moffat's  sylvan  scene, 

The  landscape's  glory. 

The  oak  is  locally  known  as  the  Auld  Gouk  (Cuckoo)  Tree,  and 
stands  by  itself  in  the  field  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Annan  (Kirk- 
patrick-Juxta  Parish),  and  fully  100  paces  N.W.  from  the  Dumfries 
Road  Bridge.  This  tree  had  seemingly  been  conspicuous  from  the 
Manse  windows,  and  came  to  receive  its  name  of  Gowk  Tree  from 
the  fact  that  Dr  Walker  had  observed  that  it  was  on  it  that  the 
cuckoo  was  first  heard  by  him  in  the  district.     At  that  time  the 
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whole  field  hail  been  covered  with  trees,  as  the  tradition  or  fact 
is  (I  can't  vouch  for  its  correctness)  that  when  the  proprietor  was 
cutting  down  these  other  trees  the  Doctor  paid  him  the  full  value  of 
the  Gowk  Tree  to  allow  it  to  stand.  Its  dimensions  are : — Girth 
one  foot  three  inches  from  ground,  12  feet  5  inches  ;  girth  five  feet 
nine  inches  from  ground,  10  feet  11  inches  ;  length  of  bole,  9  feet. 
The  three  principal  branches  girth  respectively  5  feet,  7  feet,  and 
7  feet  1  inch,  about  three  feet  above  cleft;  height,  78  feet; 
diameter  of  branches,  70  feet.  The  Gouk  Tree  cannot  bo  far  from 
being  250  years  old,  and  is  still  sound  and  healthy,  and  appears  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  grown 
and  typical  tree  in  the  whole  of  Upper  Annandale.  The  tree  is 
very  symmetrical,  the  branches  being  curved  downwards,  and  reach- 
ing to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  completely 
hiding  the  trunk,  so  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is 
like  a  solid  ball. 

The  late  John  Brown  has  also  enshrined  the  Gouk  Tree  in  his 
^'Musings  and  Maundering?,*'  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extract : — 

Thou  rare  old  oak,  with  massive  trunk  and  arms  thrown  out  around, 
Thy  bushy  head  with  foliage  dense  o'ershades  a  rood  of  ground, 
Thy  heart  within  is  sound  and  tight,  as  heart  of  oak  should  be. 
And  the  landscape's  pride  and  boast  is  just  the  Auld  Gowk  Tree. 

The  oldest  residcnter,  whose  boyish  lore  began 

When  the  Auld  Kirk  was  a-building  and  the  roaring  Dilly  ran, 

Marks  scarce  a  change  upon  thee,  and  a  twice  as  old  as  he 

Would  have  found  thee  still  at  memory's  dawn,  the  Auld  Gowk  Tree. 

When,  a  century  syne,  the  bank  was  cleared  on  which  thou  stand s'tcdane. 
And  lots  of  kin  and  neighbours  fell,  their  iate  had  been  thine  own  ; 
But  Dr.  Walker,  good  old  soul,  true  friend  of  worth  and  thee, 
Shelled  out  to  save  from  axe  and  saw,  the  Auld  Gowk  Tree. 

Some  say  the  random  was  a  pound,  some  say  *twas  half-a-crown, 
But  gold  or  silver,  sure  enough  his  Reverence  paid  it  down  ; 
And  like  the  green  bay  flourishing,  and  fresh  his  memory  be 
Who  saved  our  richest  sylvan  gem,  the  Auld  Gowk  Tree. 

In  Moffat  walks  there's  elm  and  ash  and  mony  a  glossy  beech, 
Their  whispering  leaves  just  sound  at  evo  like  kindly,  hamely  s[>eech  ; 
But  which  o'  them,  though  tall  and  fair,  can  stir  the  heart  like  thee, 
Or  wake  such  tender  memories  as  the  Auld  Gowk  Tree  I 
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Long  may*8t  thou  stand  in  veteran  might,  unscathed  by  bolt  or  blast, 
The  emblem  of  a  grand  old  age,  still  glorious  to  the  last : 
And  Moffat  bards,  a  century  hence,  rejoice  to  sing  of  thee, 
The  chief  tan  of  her  sylvan  race,  her  Auld  Gowk  Tree. 

Lochwood  Tower  has  long  been  famous  for  its  old  oak  trees,  and 
it  is  rather  interesting  to  have  a  record  of  the  measurements  of 
some  of  these  trees  taken  by  Dr  Walker  about  120  years  ago,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  the  present  measurements  of  the  oak  trees 
growing  there,  and  possibly  the  same  trees  as  those  measured  by 
the  Doctor  (see  Dr.  Walker's  Natural  History  article,  "  Catalogue 
of  remarkable  trees  in  Scotland  ").  Thus  he  says :  **  An  oak  which 
stands  about  due  north  from  the  old  Castle,  on  the  29th  of  April 
was  measured,  and  six  feet  above  the  ground  was  14  feet  in  circum- 
fen^nce.  It  was  about  60  feet  high,  with  a  fine  spreading  head 
exactly  circular,  covering  a  space  about  60  feet  in  diameter,  and 
was  the  finest  tree  in  the  place,  although  another  was  measured 
wiiich  was  near  15  feet  in  girth.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
oaks  approaching  nearly  to  the  same  size.  From  a  few  that  were 
cut  down  they  appear  to  be  at  present  about  230  years  old." 

Since  Dr  Walker's  day  a  number  of  these  trees  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements,  and  have  completely 
disappeared.  Those  which  are  standing  still  look  grand  and 
statfly  in  their  decay,  and  bear  evidence  in  their  hollo  wed-out 
trunks  and  dead  branches  of  their  great  age,  which,  if  Dr.  Walker's 
estimate  be  coirect,  must  be  somewhere  about  350  years.  They 
would  als-o  be  sturdy  young  trees  at  the  time  when  Robert  Max- 
well and  his  men,  in  the  stirring  times  of  Border  warfare,  set  fire 
to  L  chwood  Tower  and  *'  gave  Dame  Johnstone  light  enough  to 
set  iier  silken  hood." 

In  September,  1891,  I  measured  a  few  of  the  oaks  still  re- 
maining ;  the  largest  at  two  feet  from  the  ground  girthed  17  feet, 
wiih  a  length  of  bole  of  16  feet.  This,  from  its  position,  I  have  no 
ddubt,  is  the  same  tree  as  the  Doctor  measured  in  1793,  which  girthed 
1 4  feet.  1  did  not  take  the  height  of  any  of  the  trees  there,  but 
the  girtii  ami  length  of  bole  of  a  few  others  growing  there  are  as 
follows  ;— Girth,  16  teet  one  foot  from  ground  ;  girth,  16  feet  five 
feet  from  ground;  length  of  bole,  9  feet.  Girth,  13  feet  6  inches 
three  feet  six  inches  from  ground ;  length  of  bole,  8  feet.  Girth, 
12  feet  10  iucheii  three  feet  from  ground  ;  length  of  bole,  13  feet. 
Girth,  12  feet  3  inches  three  feet  from  ground  ;  length  of  bole,  4 
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feet.  Girth,  13  feet  five  feet  from  ground  ;  girth,  10  feet  1 1  inches 
three  feet  from  ground ;  length  of  bole,  6  feet.  The  Doctor  also 
gives  the  measurements  of  an  ash  and  a  plane  tree  at  Lochwood 
measured  April  •29th,  1773.  The  ash  was  70  feet  high  and  girthed 
10  feet  6  inches ;  and  the  plane  was  about  50  feet  and  girthed 
8  feet  9  inches.  An  ash  growing  nearly  in  front  of  Lochhouse 
Tower  measured  Sept.  26th,  1891  : — Girth,  10  feet  5  inches  three 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  length  of  bole,  9  feet ;  spread  of  branches, 
84  feet  6  inches,  and  is  about  47  feet  high. 

Within  the  Bowling  Green  Grounds  in  Beechgrove  there  are 
the  remnants  of  what  used  to  be  a  magnificent  row  of  beech  trees, 
tall  and  stately,  with  fine  clean  boles.  The  third  tree  from 
Academy  Roail  girthed  11  feet  6  inches  at  ground,  and  9  feet 
5  inches  three  feet  from  ground.  The  fifth  tree  girthed  11  feet 
three  feet  from  ground,  with  a  clean  bole  of  20  feet  6  inches,  and 
will  be  about  110  feet  high.  A  thorn  growing  at  side  of  Selkirk 
road,  between  Millburn  Bridge  and  Holmend,  measured  September, 
1891  :  —Girth,  5  feet  1  inch  at  one  foot,  and  4  feet  6  inches  at  five 
feet  from  ground ;  length  of  bole,  8  feet ;  spread  of  branches,  30 
feet;  height,  37  feet.  This  will  be  about  the  finest  thorn  tree 
about  the  place,  and  formed  one  of  a  regular  row  of  thorns  planted 
along  the  roadside,  which  have  all  disappeared  from  sheer  old  age 
except  three,  which  are  still  standing.  One  of  them  is,  however, 
dead ;  another  is  in  nearly  the  same  condition.  The  other,  of  which 
I  have  given  the  measurements  above,  is  beginning  to  shew  signs 
of  decay  likewise ;  some  of  the  outermost  branches  are  dead.  I 
have  the  measurements  likewise  of  a  few  more  trees,  but  as  it  would 
lengthen  this  paper  considerably  to  describe  them  they  may  form 
the  subject  of  a  future  paper.  Besides,  the  main  object  of  the 
present  paper  was  to  place  on  record  the  measurements,  &c.,  of 
our  historical  Auld  Gowk  and  Poucli  Trees  and  the  Thorn,  while 
they  are  still  standing. 

IV. — **  Ot/sfer  Culture."     By  Mr  Joseph  J.  Armistead. 

In  the  Solway  Firth,  Mr  Armistead  mentioned,  there  are 
several  good  oyster  beds  which  have  been  several  times  worked 
out,  allowed  to  lie  idle,  when  the  oysters  have  reproduced  them- 
selves, and  in  a  few  years  the  beds  have  again  been  found  produc- 
tiva  He  especially  mentioned  one  olT  Maryport,  where  he  had 
counted  as  many  as  eighty  boats  engaged  in  dredging  soon  after  a 
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bed  deserted  as  worthless  several  years  before  had  been  re- 
discovered. When  we  considered  the  enornaous  reproductiveness 
of  the  oyster,  it  would  be  apparent  that  when  we  had  become 
suflSciently  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  needs  of  the  mollusc  it 
will  be  possible  largely  to  increase  the  supply  by  cultivation.  The 
oyster  is  hermaphrodite,  and  produces  a  million  young.  It  had 
been  calculated  that  on  some  of  the  beds  the  number  of  young 
oysters  given  off  at  spawning  time  was  something  over  two 
trillions,  a  number  sufficient  to  stock  the  sea  for  miles  and  miles 
around.  Yet  we  found  that  the  oyster  beds  did  not  grow  any 
larger.  The  oyster  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  shell  fish.  It  will 
only  grow  upon  certain  places,  and  these  of  very  rare  occurrence 
upon  the  sea  bottom.  A  great  part  of  our  coasts  consist  of  shifting 
sand  or  a  bed  of  mud,  and  on  these  the  oyster  will  not  live.  Even 
a  rocky  bottom  is  not  suitable.  It  is  upon  sea  bottoms  where  the 
currents  deposit  a  considerable  mass  of  shells  and  small  stones 
that  the  oyster  fiuds  itself  at  home.  The  very  best  bed  is  formed 
by  the  shells  of  the  oysters  themselves.  Then  they  require  water 
of  a  particular  density  and  to  be  protected  from  extremes  of 
temperature.  Ice  water  and  snow  carried  down  to  the  narrow 
seas  or  an  enormous  mass  of  fresh  water  poured  in  might  in- 
juriously affect  them.  Oysters  cannot  bear  to  be  frozen,  and  for 
that  reason  few  are  found  at  places  from  which  the  tide  recedes. 
When  we  get  a  great  substratum  of  oyster  shells  the  oysters  are 
very  prolific  ;  but  if  the  shells  are  carried  away,  as  they  are  when 
the  oysters  are  dredged  and  sent  to  market,  the  beds  at  last 
become  worked  up  and  destroyed.  The  little  oysters  pass  from 
the  parent  like  a  small  cloud,  floating  away  to  the  sea.  They 
soon  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  carried  about  by  currents  and 
tides,  sometimes  to  great  distances.  Then  they  suddenly  cease 
floating  about,  and  fall  gradually  to  the  sea  bottom — "  fall  to  rise 
no  more,"  unless  the  dredger  pulls  them  up  after  a  number  of 
years.  If  they  fall  on  to  mud  or  sand  they  immediately  perish  ; 
but  when  they  come  in  contact  with  a  favourable  substance,  they 
adhere  to  it  and  go  on  growing,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
are  ready  for  the  table.  The  oyster  at  this  early  stage  was  known 
as  '*  spat."  The  length  oyster  cultivation  has  yet  gone  is  about 
this,  that  by  laying  down  a  large  number  of  brood  oysters  upon 
the  oyster  bed  and  allowing  them  naturally  to  give  off  their 
young,     the    sea    water    all    around    becoming    charged    with 
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them,  a  great  fall  of  spat  naturally  takes  pla'^e;  but  where 
the  spat  falls  is  a  matter  over  which  we  have  very  little  control. 
Mi:  Armistead  explained,  by  means  of  diagrams,  various  methods 
adopted  to  intercept  the  spat ;  but  observed  that  it  was  a  great 
game  of  chance.  Many  other  shell-fish,  he  explained,  have  a 
muscular  foot,  by  which  they  may  travel  about,  but  the  oyster  has 
no  means  of  locomotion,  so  that  wherever  it  falls  there  it  must 
remain,  whether  it  is  a  suitable  place  or  not  There  are  a  great 
many  places  where  oysters  are  found  on  this  coast — on  the  coast 
of  Col  vend,  of  Rerrick,  in  Wigtown  Bay,  in  Luce  Bay,  and  the 
oysters  of  Lochryan  are  famous.  We  found  nature  producing 
them  close  upon  our  shores.  They  increased  enormously  when 
let  alone ;  and  it  was  only  undue  and  improper  fishing  which 
impoverished  the  beds.  The  star  fish  and  the  whelk  were 
mentioned  as  destructive  enemies  of  the  oyster.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  great  extent  to  which  oyster  culture  is  carried  on  in 
France,  the  lecturer  mentioning  a  report  that  on  one  day  when 
the  tide  ebbed  to  an  unusually  low  point  in  the  Bay  of  Arcachon 
no  fewer  than  8500  people  went  down  to  pick  up  the  oysters,  and 
they  collected  in  three  hours — ivhile  the  tide  was  out — about  forty 
millions.  These  were  put  down  on  the  little  oyster  farms  into 
which  the  bay  is  divided,  to  be  reared  until  their  value  was 
probably  doubled.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  oyster 
culture  could  be  undertaken  at  very  little  expense.  The  cost  of 
properly  preparing  the  ground  was  about  £200  an  acre.  Mussels 
might  be  cultivated  in  much  the  same  way  and  more  easily,  and 
were  cultivated  largely  on  some  parts  of  the  coast.  Anyone  on 
the  Solway  could  grow  any  quantity  of  mussels  in  a  short  time  by 
just  putting  stakes  into  the  sand  and  letting  them  remain.  In  a 
few  years  they  became  mussel  beds.  Mussel  spat  rested  upon 
them  and  grew  upon  them.  Some  of  the  finest  mussels  he  had 
ever  seen  were  grown  on  the  old  wrecks  on  Barnhourie  and  else- 
where in  the  Solway.  He  hoped  to  see  those  who  lived  on  the 
coast  endeavour  to  replace  the  oysters  where  mussels  have  taken 
their  place. 
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%th  May,  1892. 

Mr  James  G.  H.  Starke,  M.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Donations^, — A  Silver  Groat  of  Edward  III.  ploughed  up  near 
St.  Querau's  Well,  presented  by  Mr  Dudgeon  ;  Catalogue  of  Pre- 
historic Works  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  the  Omaha  and 
Ponka  Letters  fr«»m  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology  ;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club,  1890  ;  Journal  of 
the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  of  North  Carolina ;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  S<>ciety,  1891  ;  the  Report  of 
the  Marlborough  College  Natural  History  Society,  1S91.  A 
number  of  cuttings  from  mummy-cloths,  containing  illustrations  of 
the  departed  spirits,  presented  by  Dr  James  Grant,  of  Cairo. 

Communications. 

I. — Note  on  Bronze-Socketed  Axehead  found  by  Mr  Baxter  at  Annan, 
By  Mr  James  Lennox,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Librarian. 

Its  length  is  4  J  inches,  breadth  across  the  face  2^  inches, 
greatest  width  of  socket  1^  inches,  depth  of  socket  3^  inches.  On 
one  side  there  is  a  loop  for  fixing  it  to  the  handle  by  a  thong. 
The  only  decoration  is  a  raised  triangle  on  either  flat  side  (this  is 
distinctively  a  decoration  of  the  bronze  period).  These  axe-heads 
were  cast  in  stone  moulds,  with  a  clay  core,  and  this  shape  (with  or 
without  decoration)  is  the  commonest  variety  found  in  Scotland. 
There  are  examples  of  them  from  every  part  of  Scotland  in  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  alloy  used 
is  about  90  parts  of  copper  to  10  of  tin.  As  will  be  known  by 
most  of  you,  our  Pagan  age  is  divided  into  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron  ;  the  bronze  is  sub-divided  into  early  and  secondary,  and  it  is 
to  this  latter  period  that  this  specimen  belongs,  but  even  in  these 
early  times  the  arts  in  Scotland  were  much  further  advanced  than 
is  commonly  believed. 

II. — Remarks  on  an  Old  Coin  found  near  St.  Queran^s  Well. 
By  Mr  Patrick  Dudgeon,  F.S.A. 

The  coin  is  a  silver  groat  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.     The  legend  on  the  obverse  is 
Edward  •  di  •  rex  •  angl  •  franc  •  d  •  hib  • 
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On  the  reverse — 

POSVI    •  DEVM   •   ADIVTOREM    •  MEUM. 

CiviTAS  •  London. 
The  coin  not  being  found  in  the  well,  it  is,  of  course,  not  quit* 
certain  it  was  thrown  into  it  as  an  offering  to  the  tutelary  saint, 
but  coins  had  been  picked  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well  from  time 
to  time  long  before  it  was  thoroughly  put  in  order  twenty -one 
years  since,  when  many  hundreds  of  coins  were  found.  These 
coins  so  found  had  doubtless  got  thrown  out  of  the  well  in  some  way 
or  other.  As  the  well  had  been  long  used  as  a  watering-plar^e  for 
cattle  on  the  farm,  coins  scattered  about  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
can  easily  be  accounted  for.  Not  one  silver  coin  was  brought  to 
me  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  cleaning  out  the  well.  I  have  no 
doubt  some  -  it  may  be  a  considerable  number — were  found,  as  I 
heard  some  time  afterwards  coins  had  been  offered  for  sale  to 
several  persons  in  Dumfries  similar  to  the  ones  found  in  the  well. 
Any  silver  ones  found  at  that  time  no  doubt  went  to  procure 
liquid  more  acceptable  to  the  tastes  of  the  labourers  than  that 
provided  by  the  Holy  Well  of  St.  Queran.  My  keeper,  a  month 
or  two  ago,  was  clearing  out  the  rubbish,  leaves,  &c.,  which  had 
got  into  it,  and  brought  up  a  number  of  pennies,  halfpennies,  and 
farthings  of  the  present  bronze  coinage,  and  two  or  three  of  those 
small  brass  oval  medals  of  the  Virgin,  very  common  amongvst  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  district  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
know  that  offerings  are  still  made  at  the  holy  wells,  and  have  told 
the  circumstance  to  several  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  wlio  all 
expressed  their  surprise.  They  had  no  idea  the  practif^e  now 
existed.  The  well  has  never  been  touched  since  it  was  cleared 
out  twenty -one  years  since  till  these  pennies,  &c.,  were  found. 

III. — Folk  Riddles,  By  Mr  John  Corrie. 
The  pastime  of  askmg  riddles  may  be  traced  back  to  very 
early  times.  Samson,  we  know,  propounded  a  riddle  at  his  mar- 
riage feast,  and  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  paid  her  celebrated 
visit  to  Solomon  we  are  told  that  she  tried  him  with  **  hard 
questions,"  and  he  answered  all  of  them.  In  later  timos  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  riddle,  and 
in  our  own  country  one  of  the  first  books  published  was  a  collec- 
tion of  riddles  entitled  "  Demands  Joyous,*'  a  work  of  which  one 
copy  only  is  said  to  be  extant.    Most  of  the  riddles  in  vogue 
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nowadays  are  of  the  punning  kind,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  they  compare  very  unfavourably  with  the  early  allegorical 
riddle.  Many  old  riddles  possess  considerable  antiquarian  value. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  example  which  takes  us  back  to  the  time 
when  the  stone  hand-mill  was  in  use  throughout  our  land  : — 

As  I  gaed  ower  the  heather  hill 
I  met  the  bull  of  Beverlin, 
I  dashed  his  heid  against  a  stane, 
White  as  milk  cam'  back  again. 
Ans.  — Com  ground  between  two  stones. 

This  interesting  example,  taken  down  from  the  dictation  of  a  hill 
shepherd  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  appears  to  be  somewhat  defective 
in  form,  but  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  alter,  as  variations  in 
form  are  in  themselves  interesting  and  valuable.  Here  is  a  riddle 
which  is  evidently  contemporaneous  with  the  old  pack-horse 
days : — 

What  is't  that  gangs  across  the  water,  an'  across  the  water,  wi'  the 

braid  side  foremost  ? 

Ans.^A  lade  o*  meal  on  a  horse's  back. 

Nobody  thinks  of  placing  a  bag  of  meal  on  a  horse's  back  nowa- 
days, but  at  one  time  not  only  meal  but  coals,  and  indeed  most 
domestic  commodities,  were  carried  in  this  fashion.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  riddles  are  of  a  distinctively  domestic  character.  Thus, 
the  fire  and  fireplace,  the  tongs,  the  kettle,  the  girdle,  the  candle, 
the  besom,  have  all  at  one  time  or  another  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  the  riddle  maker.     Here  is  a  very  concise  example  : — 

What's  red  below,  black  in  the  middle,  and  white  abune  ? 
Ans. — A  girdle  of  scones  on  the  fire. 

The  fire,  of  course,  is  red,  the  girdle  black,  and  the  scones  white. 
Take  another  example  of  this  class  : — 

Twa  lang  legs,  nae  body,  and  ae  heid  ? 
Ans. —The  tongs. 
Some  may  demur  to  the  description  "  nae  body,"  but  it  is  strictly 
accurate,  for  most  early  examples  of  tongs  consist  of  legs  and 
head  only.     Finally,  see  what  imagination  can  do  for  a  **  tallow 
dip."    This  is  how  a  candle  is  described  : — 

Jenny  wi'  the  white  petticoat  and  the  red  nose. 
The  langer  she  stands  the  shorter  she  grows. 

We  have  seen  that  the  askmg  of  riddles  was  practised  in  Bible 
times,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  many  old  riddles  are 
more  or  less  Biblical  in  character.     Take  the  following  : — 
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We  are  two  sisters*  sons,  we  are  two  brothers  dear, 
Our  Kther  was  our  grandfather,  it's  queer  our  kin's  so  near. 
Ans. — The  sons  of  Lot's  two  daughters. 

A  deep,  deep  dungeon,  a  dark,  dark  cave, 
A  leevin'  man,  and  a  leevin'  grave. 

Ans. — Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly. 

Peter  alone  of  New  Testament  worthies  comes  in  for  notice,  and 
the  reference  is  an  incidental  one  : — 

There  lives  a  prophet  in  the  land. 

No  man  his  age  can  tell, 
And  he  was  at  his  greatest  height 

Before  that  Adam  fell. 
He  was  with  Noah  in  the  Ark, 

With  Adam  in  Paradise, 
And  helped  Peter  at  a  time 

To  gain  his  soul  a  prize. 
He  wears  a  robe  about  his  neck, 

It  is  for  ever  new, 
And  there's  no  a  shoemaker  in  the  land 

Can  fit  him  for  a  shoe. 

Ans.— The  cock. 

Some  of  the  examples  from  animated  nature  are  specially  inter- 
esting.    Listen  to  this  : — 

A  lang  man,  legless,  cam'  tae  oor  door  fitless  ;  says  he,  **  Quid  wife, 

keep  in  ye're  hens,  as  for  ye're  dougs  I  carena." 

Ans. — A  worm. 

Or  this : — 

As  I  gaed  ower  London  Brig, 

I  met  my  uncle  Tam, 
Wi'  a'  the  warl  on  his  back, 
He  was  a  michty  man. 
Ans. — A  mole. 

In  this  riddle  the  word  "house"  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
**  warl "  or  world,  and  the  answer  is  then  "  A  snail  carrying  his 
shell."    Here  is  a  more  mtricate  example  : — 

As  a  gaed  ower  yon  heathery  hill 

I  met  John  Reekum-teekum-tanguil 

Carrying  away  a  poor  demaujil ; 

I  took  up  ray  hunjil-cunjel-caujel, 

And  made  John  Reekum-teekum-tanguil 

Lay  down  the  poor  demaujil 
Ans. — A  fox  carrying  a  lamb  away,  when  a  man  with  a  stick  attacks 
tfie  fox  and  causes  it  to  lay  the  lamb  down. 
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The  "human  form  divine"  has  not  been  overlooked.  Here  is  an 
example  which  has  the  fingers  for  subject : — 

What  is't  that  never  was  and  never  will  be, 
I  hae't  in  my  han'  tae  let  ye  see  ? 

Ans, — The  fingers  all  one  length. 

This  riddle  seems  to  have  been  modelled  upon  a  **  Demand  Joyous" 
type,  for  in  that  curious  collection  we  have  the  following  : — 

Demand. — What  is  it  that  never  was  and  never  will  be  ? 
RtHiyoiise, — A  mouse's  nest  in  a  cat's  ear. 

Opinions  will  probably  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  examples. 
The  following  on  the  teeth,  although  defective  in  point  of  accuracy, 
is  excellent  in  other  respects  : — 

Four-and-twenty  white  kye 

Standin'  at  a  stall, 
Oot  cam'  the  reid  bull 

And  licked  ower  them  all. 
Ans. — The  teeth  licked  by  the  tongue. 

Sometimes  a  higher  flight  is  attempted.    Take  this,  for  example  : — 

Doon  in  yon  meadow  grows  a  bunch  o'  willow  wands ; 
Naebody  can  count  them  but  (iod's  ain  hands. 
Ans. — The  hairs  of  the  head. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  frost,  snow,  and  other  natural  phenomena, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  folk-riddle.  We  content  ourselves 
with  a  single  example,  and  it  is  selected  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  sea^onableness : — 

Hickerty-pickerty  pinned  the  yett, 

Hickerty-pickerty  pinned  it  weel ; 
Hickerty-pickerty  pinned  the  yett, 
Withoot  aither  crn  or  stoel. 
Ans.  -  -Frost. 

Abstract  subjects  are  rarely  chosen,  but  we  know  of  one  exception 
sfj  excellent  we  could  have  wished  for  more.  This  is  how  the 
poignancy  of  hunger  is  depicted  : — 

As  I  went  ower  ayont  yon  dyke, 
I  fun  a  wee  pen-knife  ; 
It  could  kill  a  hare,  it  could  kill  a  be^ir, 
It  could  kill  a  hunner  men  an'  mair. 
Ans. — Hunger. 

1  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  lingering  examples  of  the  folk- 
riddle.  My  gleanings  may  not  contain  much  that  is  new,  but 
they  may  help  to  direct  attention  to  a  subject  which,  although 
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often  spoken  of  as  puerile,  is  in  reality  of  great  ethnological  and 
antiquarian  valua 

IV. — "  iVotes  on  some  Scotch  Plants,  e^pectallt/  with  relation  to  Dum- 
friesshire and  Gallowaf/^  and  their  relation  as  Native  Species" 
By  Mr  Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  of  Croydon. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  late  Mr  H.  C.  Watson 
was  rather  too  doubtful  of  the  claims  of  many  species  to  be  native 
in  Scotland.  Plants  that  "  run  out  *'  in  the  north  midland  counties 
of  England  appear  sparsely,  and  then  only  in  limited  areas  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  then  again  appear  in  the  fcouthern 
counties  of  Scotland,  were  held  by  him  to  be  in  many  cases 
dubious  natives  of  Scotland.  Dr  Buchanan  White,  in  a  valuable 
paper  read  before  the  Perthshire  Natural  History  Society,  has 
discussed  with  much  care  the  claims  of  many  of  these  as  natives  of 
Perthshire.  I  here  propose  to  notice  some  of  them,  and  to  see 
how  their  northern  extension  into  Scandinavia,  where  they  have 
to  bear  much  colder  though  drier  winters,  and  in  some  localities 
much  hotter  summers,  especially  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the 
remarkable  Sogne  Fjiord  in  Norway,  lends  itself  to  their  being 
Scotch  plants. 

Bannuculus  Jlmtans,  Lam. — Should  occur  in  one  of  the  counties  ; 
it  is  recorded  for  Roxburgh,  Lanark,  and  Berwick. 

Calth  I  jmlustris,  L, — Of  this  genus  a  monograph  lias  just  been  pub- 
lished, many  European  forms  are  named  ;  specimens  require  to  be 
collected  to  see  under  what  our  plants  come. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris,  L. — Seems  to  be  doubted  as  a  Scottish  native;  its 
distribution  on  the  Continent  does  not  lend  itself  to  favour  this 
idea.  Occurs  in  Norway,  and  in  Sweden  north  to  Dalarne,  and. 
accepted  as  indigenous  in  Finland  in  several  localities. 

Draha  incana. — From  Cumberland,  not  on  record  until  Mid  Perth  ; 
surely  will  occur  in  one  of  the  counties;  occurs  quite  low  in 
Caithness. 

Gardamine  impatiens. — Admitted  doubtfully  for  Ayr  by  Watson  ; 
the  localities  in  Dumfries  are  not  commented  on  as  to  their  status 
by  either  Mr  M^Andrew  or  Mr  Scott-Elliot.  It  occurs  in  South 
Norway,  in  Sweden  north  to  Vermland,  but  is  not  recorded  for 
Fiidand 

Na$turlium  amphihinm,  i?.i?r.— Becorded  for  Dumfries  (1789)  in  a 
locality  that  reads  native.     A  species  that  ought  to  be  a  native 
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surely.     Rare  in  Finland.    North  to  Verm  land,  in  Sweden.     Per- 
haps doubtful  for  Norway. 

Efsedu  lutea. — To  be  looked  for.  Doubted  as  Scotch  native,  but 
Dr  B.  White  thinks  it  may  be  so  in  Perthshire. 

Viola  Reichenbackiana, — On  record  for  Perth  and  Shetland  only,  but 
it  surely  occurs  in  the  south.  Flower  generally  smaller,  spur  blue, 
smaller,  and  more  tapering. 

Cerastium  aqvaticum, — Confused  with  C  nemorum  ?  Will  surely  be 
found  as  a  native  in  S.  Scotland.  Sparingly  in  Norway.  In 
Sweden  rarely  in  (Jefleborgs  Ian.    In  southern  Finland. 

Rhamnus  catharticua^  L, — Watson  queries  this  for  Dumfries,  and  Mr 
M*Andrew  adds  "perhaps  introduced."  Sparingly  in  southern 
Norway.  In  Sweden  north  to  Gefleborgs  Ian.  In  Finland  rare  in 
Aland  Islands,  and  the  extreme  south-western  corner  near  Abo. 
R,  Frangvla,  L, — Much  more  plentiful,  and  farther  north. 

THfolium  Bcabnim, — ^To  be  sought  for  ;  T,  striatum  gathered  in 
Wigton  by  Mr  M*Andrew.  These  clovers  require  to  be  looked  for 
in  June  ;  they  soon  become  burnt  up  with  continuous  dry  weather. 

T,  fliforme^  L. — Recorded  for  Roxburgh,  and  sent  me  from  Inver- 
ness last  year  by  Mr  A.  Somerville ;  here  again,  this  must  be 
sought  early  in  June,  it  must  be  more  frequent  than  recorded. 
Occurs  rarely  in  South  Norway.  In  Sweden  to  West  Gotland. 
Not  recorded  from  Finland  where  T,  8padiceum^L.,a.nd  T,  agrarium, 
L.  take  the  place  of  our  procumbens  and  minus. 

Lathyrus  paltistris,  Z —Recorded  for  "Galloway,"  Wigton,  but 
no  resent  confirmation  of  this  species  as  a  Scottish  plant.  In 
England  it  occurs  north  to  Yorkshire  ;  but  it  is  distributed  nearly 
over  the  whole  of  Sweden  to  Lapland  ;  in  Norway  ;  and  in  23  (out 
of  28)  of  the  botanical  provinces  of  Finland.  It  may  be  its 
habitat  has  been  destroyed  by  drainage,  as  it  is  essentially  a 
marsh  plant. 

Sibbaldiajrrocumhms.—W&tson  records  this  doubtfully  for  Dumfries. 
I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  Mr  M'Andrew's  list.  It  occurs 
below  1500  feet  in  Shetland.  It  seems  to  be  certainly  found  in 
Peebles,  so  its  occurrence  is  not  unlikely  on  the  higher  ground 
around  Hartfell,  <fec. 

Rosa  involutOy  Sm, — I  know  of  no  record  of  this,  but  it  occurs  in 
Cumberland,  Lanark,  and  Berwick,  and  will  likely   be  found. 

Silaus  praterms.  —  Should  be  sought  for ;  occurs  in  Cumberland 
and  Berwick.  Very  rare  in  Sweden.  Not  recorded  for  Norway 
or  Finland,  but  in  Scotland  to  Fife  and  Edinburgh. 

Polygonum  niite.—^o  record  for  Scotland  ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  absent.     Fairly  distributed  over  Sweden  and  Finland, 
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but  absent  from  Norway.     I  look  for  its  occurrence  in  Southern 

Scotland. 
Sclerochloa  Borreri, — Should  occur  on  the  coasts  ;  occurs  north  to 

Iceland. 

No  doubt  one  element  against  the  occurrence  in  Scotland  of 
some  Scandinavian  species  is  the  humidity,  although  the  average 
summer  temperature  in  Scotland  is  higher  than  many  (or  most) 
places  in  the  same  latitude,  especially  in  Finland  and  Eastern 
Sweden;  yet  the  aggregate  heat  in  June,  July,  and  August  is 
higher  in  those  parts,  yet  the  winters  are  much  colder,  but  protec- 
tion to  vegetation  is  afforded  by  deep  snows.  I  think  that  the 
work  done  in  topographical  botany  in  northern  Scotland  these  six 
or  seven  years  past  shows  that  many  species  do  occur  much 
farther  north  than  has  been  supposed.  Of  course,  much  care  la 
needed  to  examine  the  surroundings  of  many  plants  as  to  their 
possible  introduction. 

V.—"  Bee  Folk'  Lore:'    By  Mr  P.  Dudgeon,  F.S.  A.    (Abridgedd.) 

It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  if  amid  the  multitude 
of  superstitious  beliefs  which  existed,  and  still  exist,  concerning  so 
many  different  things  that  bees  had  been  overlooked.  This  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case,  however.  From  the  earliest  times  these 
interesting  little  creatures  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
nations  and  peoples.  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  have  devoted 
much  time  in  observing  their  habits,  and  when  we  see  the  wonder- 
ful instinct  they  display,  the  perfect  organisation  of  their  societies, 
where  every  bee,  as  it  were,  is  told  off  to  do  its  own  particular 
work,  the  foresight  they  display  in  storing  up  food,  the  care  they 
take  of  their  young,  &c.,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
earlier  times  they  were  looked  upon  as  creatures  possessing  much 
more  than  what  is  called  "  instinct,"  and  that  they  were  endowed 
with  something  approaching  to  reasoning  powers  and  almost 
human  intelligence.  It  was  regarded  as  necessary  that  great 
respect  should  be  shown  them  ;  they  were  never  to  be  alluded  to 
in  a  slighting  way ;  that  no  derogatory  remarks  about  them 
should  be  uttered,  particularly  if  they  were  within  hearing ;  and 
that  every  consideration  should  be  conceded  to  them  in  what  were 
thought  to  be  their  wishes,  of  even  caprices.  An  almost  poetic 
feeling  is  seen  to  run  through  some  of  the  superstitions  connected 
with  them,  quite  wanting,  or  at  all  events  seldom  found,  in  other 
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superstitious  beliefs ;  and  being-  anxious  to  find  out  if  any  of  these 
old  superstitions  still  existed  in  Scotland,  a  circular  letter  was 
addressed  to  a  good  many  clergymen  in  the  rural  parishes  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  giving  the  heads  of  the  points  I 
wished  information  upon,  and  asking  their  kind  assistance  in  the 
matter.  Comparatively  few  answers  to  the  appeal  were  received, 
and  still  fewer  that  bore  at  all  on  the  subject  of  my  inquiries. 
From  a  few  of  my  correspondents,  however,  some  very  interesting 
information  was  obtained,  and  to  these  gentlemen  I  have  to  return 
my  best  thanks  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  assisting  me. 
In  only  two  or  three  cases  can  it  be  said  there  is  any  direct 
evidence  of  these  superstitions  being  still  current  amongst  the 
country  folks,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  them,  at  all 
events,  do  exist  both  in  this  country  and  in  some  of  the  English 
rural  districts.  Country  folk  are  generally  exceedingly  reticent 
when  questioned  about  matters  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  diflScult  to 
find  out,  from  their  answers,  whether  they  believe  or  not.  As  one 
of  my  correspondents  says,  in  accounting  for  the  small  success  he 
had,  **  Superstitious  people  generally  have  a  great  disinclination 
to  exhibit  their  superstitions  before  educated  people  especially." 
This  is  quite  true,  as  any  one  must  have  observed  in  prosecuting 
inquiries  of  the  kind.  An  instance  came  under  my  observation  the 
other  day  (from  Suffolk)  of  the  balief  that  if  bees  were  not  formally 
informed  of  a  death  occurring  in  the  family  they  would  die. 
*'  When  grandfather  died  mother  went  round  to  every  hive,  and 
tapped  it,  and  told  the  bees,  and,  oh  !  they  did  set  up  a  howling." 
An  old  man  who  was  present  remarked — "  Bees  don*t  want  n»)  talk 
about  'em  ;  if  there's  a  fuss  over  'em  they'll  do  no  good.  Now, 
my  wife  there  don't  like  bees  (*  but  I  never  say  so,'  put  in  the  wife), 
so  I  doubt  my  stock  won't  do.  They'll  have  no  talk  about  'em  ; 
they  won't  do  unless  things  is  as  they  like,  and  you  can't  force 
'em."  The  method  adopted  for  informing  the  bees  of  a  death,  as 
alluded  to  above,  is  by  going  to  each  separate  hive  and  whispering 
to  the  inhabitants  that  so  and  so  was  dead,  and  this  was  more 
particularly  necessary  if  the  death  happened  to  be  the  head  of  the 
family.  One  of  my  correspondents  writes ;  "  I  was  visiting  a 
woman  after  the  death  of  her  father.  She  told  me  all  the  bees 
had  died ;  *  of  course  they  were  hardly  expected  to  live,'  she 
added.  *  Why  ?  '  I  asked.  *  Because,'  she  ^aid,  *  bees  mostly  die 
after  a  death  in  the  house.' "     He  further  adds,  "  I  suspect  that 
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quite  a  number  of  old  people  still  hold  firmly  superstitious  beliefs 
regarding  their  bees."  I  have  several  other  instances  given  to 
me  of  this  custom,  but  they  mostly  relate  to  forty  or  fifty  years 
since.  Whittier,  the  American  poet,  in  a  poem  entitled  **  Telling 
the  Bees,"  alludes  to  this  custom,  as  also  to  that  of  putting  the 
bees  in  mourning,  which  is  another  attention  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  pay  to  bees  on  a  death  taking  place  in  the  family.  This  is 
done  by  draping  the  hives  with  black  ribbons,  shreds  of  black 
cloth,  or  such  like.     A  corresjKjndent  writes :  "  Ten  years  ago  my 

mother  died,  and  when  her  cousin  Mrs  R came  to  the  funeral 

she  asked  if  the  bees  had  been  told  of  the  death,  and  after  she 
left  I  believe  she  regretted  not  having  tied  something  black  about 
the  *  skeps.'  Whether  she  was  animated  by  actual  superstitious 
belief  in  what  she  said,  or  in  deference  to  an  old  custom,  I  do  not 
know."  I  was  speaking  shortly  since  to  a  gentleman  l^elonging 
to  this  district  al)Out  these  superstitions,  and  mentioned  the  custom 
of  putting  the  bees  into  mourning.  He  said,  **  Oh  I  I  have  seen 
black  ribbons  on  the  hives  in  remote  j)arts  of  the  country,  but 
never  knew  what  it  meant."  The  custom  was  very  general  some 
tame  ago,  and  several  of  my  correspondents  mention  instances 
of  old  people  having  seen  it  observed.  It  is  not  altogether 
extinct  yet  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  superstitious 
beliefs  connected  witii  bees  is  the  idea  of  their  singing  a  hymn  on 
Christmas  eve  (old  style).  One  of  my  corraspondent«  says  **  he 
remembers,  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  grandfather  taking  him  to  a 
*skep'  in  the  winter  time,  and  making  him  listen  to  the  bees 
singing  a  hymn,"  but  he  has  no  recollection  whether  it  was 
Christmas  day  or  not ;  no  doubt  it  was.  An  old  man  I  have  heard 
of  in  Kirkbean,  who  died  alx)ut  thirty  years  ago,  always  main- 
tained that  the  bees  sang  a  hymn  on  Christmas  day.  This  pretty 
superstition  has,  I  fear,  quite  died  out.  As  the  old  Suffolk  man, 
alluded  to  above,  said,  '*  they  *ont  do  unless  things  is  as  they  like.'* 
The  belief  was  universal  at  one  time  that  the  susceptibilities  of 
bees  were  offended  if  sold  for  money,  and  in  the  remoter  rural 
districts  this  idea  is  still  found  to  exist.  Many  (juaint  devices 
were  used  by  people  who  wished  to  possess  bees,  and  those  who 
were  willing  to  part  with  th«^m,  in  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty. 
One  correspondent  writes  me  that  an  old  fanner  told  him  that  in 
his  early  days  they  had  a  custom  called  '*  half  manner,"  which  was 
that  anyone  who  wanted  bees  took  them  upon  the  understanding 
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that  half  their  produce  for  a  fixed  number  of  years  wavS  to  be 
returned  to  their  fcrmer  proprietor.  Another  says — "  While  it  was 
considered  most  unlucky  to  sell  bees  for  money,  the  lifting  them 
at  night  and  carrying  them  away  in  a  thef tuous  manner,  leaving 
money  on  the  empty  stand  as  compensation,  was  considered  the 
right  and  proper  way  of  gaining  possession  of  a  coveted  hive." 
Other  methods  were  adopted,  such  as  exchanging  a  hive  for  some 
kind  of  produce  (<?.^.,  com,  &c.)  to  the  value  of  the  price  pre- 
viously agreed  upon.  I  confined  my  inquiries  regarding  these 
superstitions  connected  with  bees  almost  entirely  to  the  Southern 
Counties  of  Scotland,  but  they  prevail,  or  did  so,  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  wherever  bees  were  kept  They  must  have  existed 
before  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Teutonic  races  ;  and  iu 
all  probability  their  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  races,  who 
gradually  took  possession  of  Western  Europe.  The  same  super- 
stitions are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  Brand, 
in  his  "Popular  Antiquities,"  mentions  several  of  these  super- 
stitions as  current  in  different  parts  of  England,  particularly  as  to 
informing  bees  of  a  death  and  putting  them  in  mourning.  He  also 
alludes  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  Devonshire,  of  turning  the 
bee-hives  round  when  the  deceased  owner's  body  was  carried  out 
of  the  house  for  burial ;  and  he  gives  an  amusing  story  of  the 
result  of  this  custom  on  one  occasion  :  "  At  a  funeral  some  time 
since,  at  Collumpton,  of  a  rich  old  farmer,  a  laughable  circum- 
stance occurred,  for  just  as  the  corpse  was  placed  in  the  hearse, 
and  the  horsemen,  to  a  large  number,  were  drawn  up  in  order  for 
the  procession  of  the  funeral,  a  person  called  out,  'Turn  the  bees,' 
when  a  servant  who  had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  custom,  instead 
of  turning  the  hives  about,  lifted  them  up  and  then  laid  them  down 
on  their  sides.  The  bees  thus  invaded  instantly  attacked  and  fas- 
tened on  the  horses  and  their  riders.  It  was  in  vain  they  galloped 
off — the  bees  as  precipitately  followed,  and  left  their  stings  as 
marks  of  their  indignation.  A  general  confusion  took  place, 
attended  with  loss  of  hats,  wigs,  &c.,  and  the  corpse  during  tlie 
conflict  was  left  unattended,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  considerable 
time  that  the  funeral  attendants  could  be  rallied  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  interment  of  their  deceased  friend."  The  Rev.  Dr  Atkinson, 
in  his  charming  work,  "  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish,"  gives 
several  instances  of  these  superstitions  connected  with  bees  as 
having  been  general  in  Yorkshire,  precisely  the  same  as  has  been 
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narrated  above.  They  are  also  alluded  to  in  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Morris'  *'  Yorkshire  Folk-Talk,"  who  mentions  a  custom  I  have 
not  met  with  before — the  practice  of  providing"  the  bees  with  part 
of  the  arval^  or  funeral  entertainment ;  a  small  portion  of  every 
item  of  the  feast — including  even  salt,  mustard,  wine,  tobacco,  and 
pipes — were  put  on  a  plate,  and  placed  in  a  convenient  spot  near 
the  bees.  Mr  M.  on  one  occasion  expressed  his  surprise  to  an  old 
woman  at  tobacco  being  given,  and  asked  if  they  ate  it.  "  Aye,** 
she  said,  '*ah  seed  it  mysen."  **Well,  at  all  events,  the  bees 
could  not  eat  the  pipes,"  said  Mr  M.  *'  But  they  did,  'owevver." 
**  How  in  the  world  could  they  do  that  ?  "  he  asked.  *'  Aw,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  they  teeak  a  steean  an'  mash'd  'em  up  into  a  poodher, 
an'  mixed  it  wi'  th'  stuff  an'  gav  it  tiv  'em."  "  And  did  they  eat  it 
clean  up?"  he  asked.  "  Aye,  hivvry  bit,  ah  seed  it  mysen."  Mr 
M.  remarks,  "  it  was  evidently  thought  that  it  was  their  being  fed 
in  this  way  alone  that  had  preserved  them  from  dying  with  their 
master."  In  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Stewart,  Nether 
Lochaber,  he  mentions  a  curious  superstition  :  *'  The  only  super- 
stition about  bees  in  the  West  Highlands  is  not  about  the  hive  bee, 
but  about  the  large  ground  wild  bee,  Bombex  Terrest,  In  the 
popular  superstition  these  are  believed  to  be  a  large  company  of 
Finglian  heroes  under  enchantment  of  a  powerful  sorceress  in  the 
North.  Their  stings  are  their  swords.  They  are  destined  yet  to 
disenchantment,  once  again  assuming  theu:  proper  forms,  and  then 
they  will  drive  all  foreigners  out  of  the  country  !  The  allusion  is 
probably  to  the  old  Viking  times." 

VI. — Notice  of  various  Antiquities  found  in  Dumfriesshire^  and  now 
preserved  in  the  National  Afnseujn  in  Edinburgh,    By  Georgk 

F.  Black,  Ph,D. 

In  a  former  paper  communicated  to  the  Society  1  described 
the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  stone  and  bronze  from  Dumfriesshire 
preserved  in  the  National  Collection,  and  in  the  present  notice  I 
propose  to  describe  the  miscellaneous  objects  of  later  date. 

SCULPTURED   CROSS-SHAFT. 
The  first  specimen  to  be  described  is  the  portion  of  sculptured 
cross-shaft  discovered  in  1815  in  taking  down  the  walls  of  the  old 
Church   of   Hoddam,   supposed  to  have  been    dedicated  to  St 
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Kentigern'.  It  is  of  fine  red  sandstx^ne,  and  measures  two  feet  in 
heig^ht,  nine  and  a  half  inches  broad  at  the  base,  and  is  six  inches 
thick.  On  the  front  of  the  stone  is  a  draped  figure  standing  v.nder 
an  arched  pediment,  having  a  nimbus,  and  holding  a  l)ook  in  the 
right  hand.  Above  the  pediment  are  the  heads  of  two  figures, 
much  defaced,  probably  of  angels.  On  each  of  the  sides  is  a  half- 
length  figure  of  a  saint,  each  with  nimbus  and  book.  The  back  of 
the  shaft  has  also  l)een  sculptured,  but  the  carving  has  been  nearly 
all  chiselled  or  worn  away.  On  the  lower  part.,  however,  the 
outlines  of  two  human  figures  can  be  made  out.  In  all  probability 
this  portion  of  cross-shaft  is  of  contemporary  date  with  the  famous 

rune- inscribed  cross  at  Ruthwell. 
The  late  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  in  his 
Prehistoric  Annah,  states  that  the 
late  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe 
informed  him  **  that  a  sculptured 
stone  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  Hoddam  bore 
an  inscription  of  some  length  in 
Runic  characters.  Of  this  he 
made  a  copy  before  the  final 
demolition  of  the  ruined  church, 
in  1815,  but  he  had  since  sought 
for  the  transcript  in  vain.  The 
original,  it  is  to  be  feared,  no 
longer  exists.'**  The  cross-shaft 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  and  has  been  figured  by 
Wilson  at  the  place  cited,  and  also 
in  the  Proceedings  of  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  Vol.  i., 
p.   12. 

Another  ol)ject,  also  from  Hoddam,  is  the  front  portion  of  a 
crosier-head   of   bronze,   richly  ornamented   with  interlaced  and 

^  Scotland  in  Early  Chin^tian  Timen.  First  Series,  p.  225.  Prior  to 
the  Reformation  the  Ciiurch  of  Hoddam  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  united  to  £cclefechan  by  Act  of  Parliament  on 
24th  June,  1601)—  Fanti  Ecclts.  Scot.,  pt.  ii.  pp.  620-621.  The  parish  of  St. 
Mungo  (formerly  called  Abermilk)  is  also  called  after  Saint  Kentigern — A'eir 
iita^ifiticat  AccoiuU,  Dumfries,  p.  203. 

"  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland^  VoL  ii.,  p.  329. 


Fig.  1.  Sculptured  Cross  Shaft  from  Hoddam. 
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Vig.  2.  Enamelled  Bridle-Bit  from 
Birreuswark. 


dragonesque  work  and  inlaid 
with  nieilo  and  silver.  It  has 
six  sockets,  three  on  each  side,  in 
which  at  one  time  were  probably 
precious  stones  or  settings  of 
enamel.  Jt  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Museum  at  the 
sale  of  his  collection  in  lHr>l.  It 
has  also  been  figured.* 
BRIDLE-BIT. 
The  hronzje  bridle-bit  here 
described  was  presented  to  the 
National  Collection  in  1785  by 
Dr  Rol)ert  Clapperton.  The 
mouth-piece  of  the  bit  is  in  one 
piece,  and  measures  only  3^ 
inches  in  length,  while  the  cheek 
rings  are  2|J  inches  in  greatest 
length,  by  2^  inches  across.  The 
outer  part  of  each  ring  is  con- 
siderably worn  by  use,  and  a 
narrow  strip  of  metal  has  been 
neatly  riveted  on  the  under  or 
inner  side  to  strengthen  them. 
The  other  loops  have  also  been 
strengthened  by  thin  plates  of 
metal  being  wrapped  round  them. 
It  will  l)e  ol)served  that  the 
ornamental  design  of  each  outer 
ring  differa  considerably.  The 
decoration  of  the  plates  within 
the  rings  has  consisted  of 
champleve  enamel  of  different 
colours,  alternating  in  alternative 
rows  in  the  triangular  and  oval 
spaces,   of   which   the   red   only 


»   Proceedings  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol.  xii.,  p.   164  ; 
Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,  First  Series,  p.  225. 
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now  remains.  The  double  spiral  and  trumpet  pattern  character- 
istic of  *'  Late-Celtic "  ornament  occurs  on  the  open  work  of 
one  loop.  Enamellmg  appears  to  have  been  an  art  peculiar 
to  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Britain  prior  to  and  after  the  period 
of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain.  The  only  classical  author 
who  mentions  the  art  of  enamelling  is  Philostratus,  a  Greek 
sophist,  and  a  member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men  which 
Julia  Domma,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  drew  around 
her.  In  his  work  on  Imagtftes^  in  describing  a  picture  of  a  boar 
hunt,  he  mentions  the  haniess  of  the  horses  as  being  enriched 
with  various  colours,  and  adds  (lib.  i.  xxviii) — "It  is  said  that 
the  barbarians  who  live  in  the  ocean  pour  these  colours  on  heated 
brass,  and  that  they  adhere,  become  as  hard  as  stone,  and  so  pre- 
serve the  forms  that  are  made  in  them."  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  by  the  "  barbarians  who  live  in  the  ocean  "  Philo- 
stratus  meant  the  Gauls,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  passag<!  refers 
to  Britain.  The  bridle-bit  is  shown  in  figure  2,  and  has  also  been 
figured  elsewhere.* 

ANCIENT   BRITISH   GOLD   COIN. 

On  the  27th  November,  1861,  the  gold  coin  here  described 
was  found  in  a  garden  at  Birkhill,  near  Dumfries.  It  has  been 
figured  and  described  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  (Vol.  ii.,  New 
Series,  pp.  153-159)  by  Dr  fhow  Sir)  John  Evans,  and  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (^oL  iv.,  pp. 
432-436)  by  the  late  Mr  George  Sim.  Sir  John  Evans,  in  his 
description  of  the  coin,  says* : — "  The  type  is  already  well  known, 
but  this  specimen,  though  not  in  fine  preservation,  is  remarkable  as 
giving  the  whole  of  the  legend — either  the  initial  B  or  the  final  C 
being  usually  wanting  on  these  coins,  on  account  of  the  flan  being 
generally  smaller  than  the  dies,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
the  coins  of  this  series.  On  the  obverse  is  BODVOC  in  large  letters 
across  the  field,  and  on  the  reverse  is  a  disjointed  three-tailed 
horse  to  the  right ;  above  two  ring  ornaments  and  a  crescent ; 
below  a  wheel,  behind  a  pellet.  From  some  specimens  the  whole 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pellets  set  at  a 

*  PrehUtoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  Vol.  ii.,  pi.  xi.  ;  Proceed,  of  Society  of 
An/iquariett  of  Scotland,  Vol.  iii.,  New  Series,  p.   .320;  Scotland  in  Pagan 
Timen :  Iron  Age,  p.  124  ;  Caiologne  of  National  Museum,  18&2,  p.  198. 
*  NumvnnaXic  Chronicle,  Vol.  ii.,  New  Series,  pp.  153-154. 
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little  distance  apart  The  usual  weight  of  these  coins  is  from  83 
to  85  grains ;  in  the  present  instance  it  is  80|  grains,  the  coin 
having  lost  to  some  extent  by  wear."  In  conclusion,  he  says  : — 
**  Unsatisfactory  as  it  may  appear,  the  whole  that  can  with  cer- 
tainty be  predicated  of  these  coins  is,  that  they  were  struck  in  the 
western  part  of  England  at  a  rather  late  period  of  the  British 
coinage.  To  this  may  be  added  the  probability  that  on  them  is 
preserved  a  portion,  or  possibly  the  whole,  of  the  name  of  some 
prince,  and  that  he  reigned  over  the  Boduni." 

GOLD  LUNETTE. 

A  very  fine  gold  lunette,  found  in  ploughing  on  the  farm  of 
Auchentaggart,  in  the  parish  of  Samjuhar,  during  the  winter  of 
1872-73,  was  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  When  found  it  was  folded  up  and  rolled  together 
almost  like  a  ball.  -It  measures  nine  inches  in  greatest  breadth, 
and  is  formed  of  a  band  of  thin  beaten  gold  2^  inches  in  breadth 
at  the  middle,  tapering  to  the  ends,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
disc-like  expansion  at  the  end  of  a  slightly  twisted  neck.  A  small 
portion  of  one  of  the  discs  appears  to  have  been  broken  off  and  the 
disc  re-mended,  as  there  are  nine  small  perforations  along  the 
broken  edge.  The  upper  side  of  the  lunette  is  ornamented  by 
bands  of  parallel  lines  along  each  margin  and  at  each  extremity  by 
bands  of  ziz-zags  and  dots.  The  weight  is  4  oz.  1  dwt.  5  grs. 
Two  similar  lunettes  are  in  the  National  Collection,  one  of  which 
was  found  at  Southside,  near  Coulter,  I^narkshire,  and  the  other 
near  Fochabers,  Elginshire.  In  Riddell's  MSS.  (Vol.  viii.,  p.  284) 
mention  is  made  of  what  appears  to  have  been  another  of  these 
gold  lunettes.  Riddell's  words  are  : — "  Several  Roman  Antiquities 
have  been  found  near  Moffat,  such  as  gold  rings  with  gems  in 
them,  and  not  long  ago  [i>.,  before  May,  1790]  a  fragment  of  a 
golden  gorget,  which  weighed  seven  guineas,  was  purchased  here 
by  Dr  Walker,  late  Minister  of  Moffat,  now  Professor  of  Natural 
ITistory  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh."  Needless  to  say 
nothing  is  now  known  of  this  **gorget."  These  lunettes  are  more 
numerous  in  Ireland  than  in  Sct^tland,  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy'  possessing  (in  1862)  no  less  than  fifteen  specimens, 
eleven  of  which  are  complete ;  and  there  is  another  Irish  one  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Edinburgh. 

^  Catalogue  of  Gold  OniametUs  in  Museum,  Ji,I.A.,  pp.  10-17. 
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HR00(^HE8.    RINGS,    &C. 

Three  brooches  of  silver,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  Middlebie,  Annandale,  in  1849,  were  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  in   18.')!,      One  is  formed  of  a  plain  ring*  two 
inches  in  diameter,  open  to  allow  the  pin  to  slip  on.       The  second 
measures    IJ    inches   in  diameter,  and  is  ornamented   with   four 
(|uatrefoil8,  one  of  which  is  on  the  hinge  of  the  pin,  and  all  show- 
traces  of  having  at  one  time  been  gilt     Equidistant  between  each 
of  the  quatrefoils  is  a  globular  swelling  or  ball,  partly  roughened 
with  a  prickly-like  pattern.     A  similar  specimen,  but  larger,  found 
in  the  Tyne,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.^      Another, 
3  inches  in  diameter,  with  six  knobs,  found  near  Norham  Castle, 
Northuml)erland,  is  in  the  National  Museum.      The  third  is  an 
amulet  brooch  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  ring,  1 J  inch  in  diameter, 
and  bears  on   its  upper  face  a  talismanic  inscription  common  on 
brooches  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  follows  : — 
*•  t  IHKSVS-NAZARENVS-REX-IVDE."       Several   similarly   mscribed 
brooches  have  been  found  in  Scotland  and  England. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864  an  interesting  hoard  of 
brooches  and  rings  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  ploughing  a 
field  on  the  farm  of  Woodhead,  Canobie,  consisting  of  two  per- 
fect brooches  and  portions  of  two  others,  all  of  silver,  two  gold 
finger  rings,  several  jet  beads,  and  a  number  of  silver  coins.  The 
finest  of  the  brooches  (fig  3)  is  formed  of  a  rod  of  silver,  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  ornamented  with  six  rosettes,  alternating  with  six 
prickly  knobs  arranged  at  equal  distances.  A  prickly  knob  also 
surrounds  the  hinge  end  of  the  pin,  which  is,  unfortunately,  imper- 
fect at  the  point  The  knobs  appear  to  have  originally  been 
gilt.  A  somewhat  similar  brooch,  found  at  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.*  Another,  with  four  rosettes  and  four  knobs,  found  at 
I^nghope,  Roxburghshire,  in  1882,  is  in  the  National  Museum.  The 
second  perfect  brooch  (fig.  4)  found  at  Woodhead,  is  talismanic  like 
the  one  found  at  Middlebie.  It  measures  2y\  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  inscribed  **  t  IHESVS-NAZAREN\'S-REX."  The  third  is  a  frag- 
ment similar  to  the  one  first  described,  and  has  been  2  J  inches  in 
diameter  when  perfect.     It  still  shows  two  rosettes  and  one  knob, 

*  Scott,  Aufiquariaii  Oleaniui/^  in  the  North  of  /Cmjfnutl,  pi.  xxxviiL 
•  ArcfutologiralJourualy  Vol.  ix.,  18o2,  p.  110. 
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and  the  pin,  which  is  hnperfect.  The  fourth  (fig.  5)  is  a  half  only, 
and  has  originally  been  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  show^s 
three  lozenge-shaped  plates,  each  J  inch  in  length,  by  yk  ^"^^ 
in  breadth,  with  the  upper  faces  engraved  in  a  diaper  pattern. 
When  [^rfect  there  would  have  been  six  of  these  lozenge-sha[)ed 
plates  on  the  brooch,  which  has  oiiginally  been  gilt. 


3  6 

Figs.  3-6.— Silver  Brooches  and  Gold  Finger-ring  found  at  Woodhead, 
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The  finger-rings  are  of  thin  sheet  gold,  and  consequently  are 
hollow.  One  (fig.  6)  is  plain  and  set  with  a  pebble,  which  is  pierced 
longitudinally,  as  if  it  had  formerly  l>een  a  bead.  Surrounding 
the  pebble  are  six  small  settings  for  stones,  two  of  which  contain 
emeralds.  The  second  ring  is  also  plain,  and  has  a  single  pebble 
setting.  The  beads  are  of  jet,  fifteen  in  number,  twelve  of  which 
are  of  oblong  barrel  shape,  from  f  inch  to  ^  inch  in  length,  one 
flat  circular  and  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  square  shaped, 
measuring  ^  inch  each  way  and  ^  inch  thick.  The  comers  of 
lK)th  of  these  l)eads  are  bevelled. 

The  coins  numbered  fifty -three  in  all,  and  consisted  of  pennies 
of  Edward  I.  and  I  J.  of  England,  of  various  mints ;  one  of 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and  two  of  John  Baliol.  The  coins 
are  of  importance  as  enabling  us  to  fix  a  date  for  the  brooches  and 
finger-rings,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  thu'teenth  or 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.* 

In  1878  a  curious  discovery  was  made  in  the  wall  of  an  old 
house  in  Dumfries,  consisting  of  a  number  of  coins,  silver  brooches, 
&c.,  oxidised  into  a  mass.  The  coins  number  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  are  all  billon  pennies  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  Of 
the  brooches,  one  is  a  plain  ring,  1§  inch  in  diameter,  with  pin  ; 
and  there  are  portions  of  two  other  similar  brooches.  A  half  of 
another  brooch,  1  inch  in  diameter,  has  three  sockets  standing  up 
from  the  upper  face,  in  two  of  which  are  garnets.  There  is  also 
a  small  cross  pendant  If  inch  across  the  arms,  which  are  of  equal 
length,  and  have  globular  ends.  A  small  chain  of  interlaced  rope 
pattern,  proljably  for  susp/cnding  the  cross,  completes  the  lot. 

CARVED   DOOJt,   &C. 

There  is  a  carved  wooden  door  from  Amisfield  Castle,  5  feet 
7  inches  in  length  by  3  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  representation  of 
Samson  rending  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  It  is  a  most  grotes(|ue  piece 
of  work.  Grose  refers  to  it  as  follows  : — '*  On  one  of  the  doors 
[of  Amisfield  Castle]  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  tearing  open  the  jaws 
of  a  lion,  most  barbarously  carved  in  basso-relievo,  and  most 
tawdrily  painted.  The  carver  was  undoubtedly  the  same  tliat  cut 
the  figure  of  Sir  Herbert  Henies  in  Trelegles  Church."*     The 

^Three  of  the  brooches  and  one  ring  are  shown  on  pi.  viii.  vol.  v.  of 
Proceedings  of  Society  AiUiquariea  of  Scotland ^  reproduced  in  figs.  S-6. 
-  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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door  has  been  constructed  to  open  on  pivot**  instead  of  hinges. 
On  the  upper  end  are  two  shields,  one  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Charteris  family,  the  other  with  the  monogram  A.M.  Above 
is  the  date  IfiOO.  The  door  belonged  to  the  room  over  the 
*'  King's  Room." 

Two  bed-posts  of  oak,  each  eight  feet  in  height,  which  formed 
part  of  the  State-bed  of  Amisfield  Castle,  are  also  in  the  Museum. 
The  lower  part  of  each  post  is  square,  and  is  ornamented  with 
incised  concentric  circles.  The  upper  part  of  each  post  is  cut  into 
a  spiral,  resembling  a  thick  rope.  King  James  VI.  is  said  to  have 
slept  on  the  bed  on  his  way  to  England.  The  bed  is  also  referred 
to  by  Grose. 

TRIPOD    EWERS    AND   POTS. 

Of  tripod  ewers  of  bronze  or  bra*ss  from  Dumfriesshire  there 
are  two  in  the  National  Museum.  One  found  at  Birrens  in  Annan- 
dal:»  is  8  J  inches  in  height,  r>J;  inche^s  in  diameter,  contracting  to  .*5* 
inches  across  the  lips.  The  handle  is  one  inch  in  breadth,  flat,  and 
unornamented.  The  s[X)ut  terminated  in  the  rude  resemblance  of 
an  animal's  head.  The  second  ewer,  found  in  a  moss  near  Close- 
bum  Hall,  is  of  a  different  form,  and  more  resembles  a  jug  with 
three  feet  It  stands  8  J  inches  high  by  5  J  inches  in  greatest 
diameter,  and  has  a  socket  for  the  hinge  of  a  lid.  A  specimen 
similar  to  the  one  found  at  Birrens  was  described  in  the  Transactions 
some  time  ago.     It  was  found  at  Moniaive. 

Of  tripod  pots  of  brass  there  are  four  in  the  National  col- 
lection. Three  of  these  are  of  the  ordinary  type  with  two  ears  for 
the  bow-shaped  handle,  while  the  fourth  has  a  long,  straight  handle 
springing  from  one  side.  The  largest  pot  is  14  inches  in  height  by 
1 1  inches  across  the  mouth.  It  was  found  in  the  parish  of  Lang- 
holm. The  smallest  pot  is  seven  inches  high  by  5^  inches  across 
the  mouth,  and  was  found  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  a 
meadow  which  had  formerly  been  a  moss,  close  to  the  Henalknowe, 
near  Lochmaben.  The  third  pot  is  8  inches  high  by  CI  across  the 
mouth,  and  was  found  in  Ilunterhouse  Moss,  in  the  parish  of 
Lochmaben.  The  long-handled  pot,  which  stands  9  inches  high  by 
G  inches  across  the  mouth,  with  a  nearly  straight  handle  6  inches 
long,  was  found  lying  beside  it.  These  tripod  ewers  and  pots  are 
ordinary  household  utensils,  and  range  in  date  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  century. 
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MEDAL. 
There  is  also  in  the  National  Museum  a  silver  uietlal  of  the 
Dumfriesshire  Agricultural  Society,  whidi  was  presented  to  Kolx»rt 
Hiddell  of  Glenriddell.  It  is  1 J  inch  in  diameter.  The  obver:?e 
has  a  figure  of  Ceres  bearing  a  cornucopia  on  her  left  arm  and 
holding  out  a  wreath  in  her  right,  and  standing  in  front  of  an 
agricultural  landscape,  with  a  plough,  harrow,  &c.,  at  her  feet 
The  inscription  reads: — •'society  for  encouragement  of 
AGRICULTURE,  &c. ; "  below,  in  small  letters,  is  the  enginver's  name, 
*'KiRK-FEC."  In  the  exergue: — '' instituted  at  dumerif:s 
MDCCLXxvi.'*      The  reverse  has  the  following  engraved  insciip- 

tion  : '*  PRESENTED  TO  ROBERT    RIDDELL,    ESQ*   OF   GLENRIDDEU" 

surrounding  a  wreath  of  laurel,  within  which  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  ins'jription,  *'  A  Lover  of  Agriculture  and  the  Fine  Art^t^ 

SEAl^. 

The  stx?el  matrix  of  the  common  seal  of  the  Burgh  of  Dum- 
fries was  presented  to  the  National  (-ollection  in  1839.  It  lx»ars 
the  figure  of  St.  Michael,  facing  to  the  left,  standing  upon  the 
dragon,  and  thrusting  his  spear  into  its  mouth.  The  inscription 
reads : — siGiLLUM'COMMUNEBURcrDE'DUMFRES.  Laing  descrilK»s* 
anotlH»r  seal  of  the  Hurgh  of  Dumfries,  as  follows  : — **  St  Micliael, 
armed  with  sword  and  shield,  standing  upon  the  van<]uished 
dragon.  At  the  sides  a  crescent  and  a  star,  s'  communitatis* 
i{UR(;rDE*DUMFREs."  It  is  stated  to  have  l)een  taken  from  an 
•*  imperfect  wax  impression  found  among  some  old  papt^rs  in  the 
Town  Clerk's  office  ;"  and  is  most  probably  of  older  date  than  the 
steel  matrix  in  the  National  Museum. 

A  small  circular  pendent  seal  of  silver,  found  in  Dumfries  m 
1878,  was  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  in  1882.  It  bears  a  stag's  head,  under- 
neath a  rabbit,  and  the  legend,  '*  s  nicolai  de  galwav." 

There  is  also  a  small  rude  seal  of  bra.ss,  one  inch  in  length, 
the  circular  face  of  which  displays  an  acorn  with  stalk  and  leaves. 
It  was  found  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  iu 
1802. 

charm -STONE. 

A  small  jx^bble,  of  greenish  sandstone,  of  irregular  shape. 
l)ierced  with  two  holes,  and   inscrilnid  apjxirently   with  the  name 


»   Anricnf  Scott inh  Smln^  VoL  1,  p.  209. 
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William  If,  Scatty  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  cow-byre  in 
Dumfriesvshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  charm  for 
cattle  diseases. 

misckllanp:ous  ohjkcts. 

Other  objects  from  Dumfriesshire,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  in  detail,  are:  (1)  A  spearhead  of  iron,  8  inches  in  lenj^th, 
f<mnd  at  Chiden  Mill ;  (2)  thrcL*  old  axe-heads  of  iron  found  at 
Lochraaben  (,'astle  ;  {:))  a  portion  of  chain  mail,  oxidised  into  a 
solid  mass,  found  in  a  moss  on  the  1  ank  of  the  Kinnell  \Vater, 
near  Moffat,  under  four  feet  of  compact  black  pi'at,  and  restin^if  on 
the  clay^  ;  (4)  a  key  and  padlock,  from  LochmabtMi  Castle,  and  a 
large  iron  key,  found  in  IHll)  in  the  wall  of  the  old  Church  of 
LochmalK^n,  burned  in  loDH  ;  and  (5)  a  candlestick  of  iron,  with  a 
jK)int  for  insertion  into  the  wall,  found  in  an  old  farm-house  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  said  to  have  been  used  by  King  Kol)ert  the 
Bruce ! 

^%  For  the  loan  of  the  illustrations  to  this  pai)er,  the  Society 
is  indebted  to  the  Society  of  Anti(]uaries  of  Scotland. 

VII. — IVte  RelitjiouH  Belie f:i  of  the  Ancient  Eipijttians  (ts  t(t  the 
KiititieA  (if  the  lluwan  Bodtf  and  their  Destinies,  By  JaMKS 
A.  S.  Grant,   M.A.,  M.I).,  LLD.,  of  Cairo.     (Abridged.) 

In  order  to  get  at  these  we  must  read  the  Egyptian  mind  as  to 
its  ideas  about  the  body,  and  the  soul,  and  the  spirit  after  death. 
This  we  can  now^  do  in  a  satisfactory  manner  from  the  inscriptions 
of  the  V.  and  VI.  Dynasties. 

At  first  the  Egyptians  believed  that  man  was  com{x>sed  of  a 
body  and  a  double,  which  they  called  **  Ka.,"  and  it  was  not  till 
some  time  afterwards  that  they  conceived  the  idea  of  an  existence 
even  less  substantial  than  the  '*  Ka,"  which  itself  was  ethereal. 
This  they  considen^d  the  essence  of  the  human  nature,  and  would 
correspond  to  our  soul  in  the  popular  signification  of  that  term,  and 
they  pictured  it  by  a  kind  of  crane,  or  by  a  kuman-headed  hawk, 
which  they  called  **Ba."  Each  soul  had  different  faculties  or 
(jualities,  and  did  not  subsist  but  in  the  midst  of  surroundings 
c  ;mpatible  with  those  qualities.     The  **Ba'*  could  (juit  the  tond) 


'  There  in  another  j)ortion  of  thi-*  chaiu-mail  in  the  Grierson  Mmmniy 
ThomhilL 
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when  it  chase  to  do  so,  and  take  its  fiig-ht  to  the  other  world, 
where  it  joined  the  corteg^e  of  the  god  of  light  and  never  returned 
again  to  tliis  world.  It  was  not,  however,  yet  free  from  trials,  so 
that  it  had  to  be  instructed  with  all  human  wisdom,  and  furnished 
with  all  the  talismans  ne(!essary  for  surmounting  suj^ernataral 
dangers.  It  had  also  to  repeat  the  prayers  and  formulie  of  the 
JJook  of  the  Dead  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  various 
mansions  of  the  blest  that  had  to  he  entered  by  their  distinctive 
doors,  which  w^ere  guarded  by  special  deities. 

The  Egyptian  conception  of  the  **  Ba "  did  not  in  the  least 
affect  their  continuing  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  '*  Ka." 
The  **  Ka "  or  double  continued  to  dwell  in  Egypt,  or  more 
jmrticularly  where  it  used  to  reside  when  still  in  the  body,  and 
made  the  tomb  its  retreat,  where  it  ate,  and  drank,  and  rested,  in 
the  Sahon  or  in  j)ortrait  statues  provided  for  it  \Valls  and  doors 
formed  no  obstacle  to  its  movements ;  but  as  it  was  not  furnished 
with  wings,  like  the  **  Ba,"  it  could  not  fly  from  this  world,  and  so 
had  to  be  content  to  remain  upon  the  earth.  In  the  exoteric 
teaching  of  the  Egyptian  priests  concerning  the  **  Ba "  and  the 
"  Ka,"  we  can,  without  much  difficulty,  recognise  that  they  had 
some  conception  of  the  properties  of  the  world  of  the  fourth 
dimension,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all  mixed  up  and  yet 
distinct,  and  where  neither  space  nor  material  obstacles  form  any 
impediment  to  their  movements  that  are  flashed  through  space  as 
(juick  as  thought  The  Egyptian  mind  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
human  body  having  a  **  Ka  "  and  a  "  Ba  "  that  occupied  it,  and 
we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  believed 
that  the  *'  Ba "  alone  went  to  another  world ;  the  "  Ka,"  or 
spiritual  body,  was  considered  a  mere  earthly  appendage  that 
continued  to  dwell  on  the  earth  after  its  separation  from  the  body. 
The  *'Ka"  was  not  considered  immortal,  for  it  was  subject  to 
a  second  death  which  was  a  definite  annihilation,  and  this  death 
could  Ik?  produced  by  the  same  means  that  caused  the  first  death. 
It  was  subject  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  ;  and  was  in  constant 
danger  (jf  hinng  killed  by  monstrous  and  venomous  animals. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  there  are  prayers  and  formulae 
addressed  io  serpents,  scorpions,  &c.,  to  appease  them  and  induce 
them  not  to  do  harm  to  the  '*  Ka."  The  prayers  of  the  survivors 
properly  intoned  had  for  effect  to  give  food,  a  houses  an  equipage 
of  domestics  and  guardians,   who   would   assist  the  "  Ka "  and 
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protect  it  against  its  enemies.  The  moment  the  religious  rites 
were  accomplished  and  the  prayers  regularly  and  propter ly  intoned 
the  "  Ka  "  became  rich  and  happy  in  its  surroundings  ;  and  the 
offerings  of  wine,  fruit,  and  meat  represented  on  the  walls  of  the 
ante-chaml)er  served  to  assuage  thirst  and  allay  hunger,  and  thus 
preserve  the  "Ka"  from  second  death.  The  "Ka"  was  an 
ethereal  intelligence  incorporated  into  the  human  Ixxly  so  as  to 
constitute  its  physical  life  and  carry  on  its  functions.  \Vhen  out 
of  the  body  it  continued  to  carry  on  the  same  functions  in  itself, 
and  required  spiritual  nourishment  to  keep  it  alive.  The  "  Ba," 
on  the  other  hand,  was  transported  to  a  new  world  to  enjoy  a 
future  life  in  a  different  sphere,  where  the  enjoyments  were  pro- 
portioned to  the  good  or  evil  done  during  the  terrestrial  life,  and 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  "  Ba"  to  appreciate  them. 

Before  knowing  its  lot  the  disembodied  "  Ba  "  had  to  appear 
l>efore  the  tribunal  of  Osiris,  who  was  assisted  in  coming  to  a 
proj^r  judgment  in  each  case  by  forty-two  assessors.  (Book  of 
the  Dead,  chap.  125.)*  The  conscience  or  heait  spoke  for  or 
against  the  "  Ba  "  (Cliap.  30),  and  an  apjx^al  was  made  to  it  by 
the  "  Ba  "  hi  these  terms  : — 

"  0,  my  heart !  derived  from  my  mother  (mut),  my  heart!  of 
the  time  when  I  was  upon  the  earth  ;  do  not  raise  thyself  against 
me,  do  not  bring  testimony  as  an  enemy  against  me  before  the 
divine  chiefs ;  do  not  abandon  me  before  the  great  God  (Osiris) 
Lord  of  the  West  (Amenti).  All  hail !  to  thee,  heart  of  *Oshis* 
that  lives  in  the  west ;  all  hail  to  you  divine  Viscera ;  all  hail !  to 
you  Gods  with  the  plaited  beard,  powerful  ones  through  your 
sceptre.  Say  only  well  of  the  dead,  and  grant  that  he  may 
prasper  through  the  medium  of  ^  Nahb  Kaon.' "  (This  strange 
divinity  that  unites  the  doubles  or  spiritual  lx)(lies  is  represented 
by  a  human-handed  serpent.) 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  heart  the  "  Ba "  was 
condemned  or  absolved.  Again,  we  see  the  actions  of  tlui 
'*  Ba"  weighed  in  the  infallible  balance  of  justice  and  trutli, 
and,  according  as  they  turn  out  to  be  heavy  or  light,  as  weighed 
against  the  syml)ol  of  justice  and  truth,  so  the  judgment  is  given. 

*  The  Iftrge  scarabs  are  called  heart-scarabs  because  they  were  placed 
in  the  position  of  the  heart  in  the  mummy  and  had  {)art  of  the  chapter 
'*  on  the  heart "  from  the  **  Book  of  the  Dead  "  carved  on  them. 
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The  condemned  soul  falls  into  hell,  where  it  has  for  food  and 
drink  only  filth,  where  scorpions  and  serpents  pursue  it  till  it  ulti- 
mately silccumbs  to  annihilation,  after  enduring-  a  thousand  tortures. 
The  less  guilty  soul  is  put  into  a  pig",  or  some  other  unclean 
animal,  and  driven  back  to  the  earth  to  g-o  thn)ugh  another  trans- 
migration before  appearing  again  in  the  presence  of  **  Osiris." 
The  justified  soul  aftcT  it  had  passed  its  judgment  was  not 
yet  exempt  from  trials  and  dangers.  Its  knowledge  had  to  be  in- 
(Teased,  and  its  powers  enlarged.  It  was  at  liberty  to  assume  all 
the  forms  it  chose  to  adopt,  as  that  of  the  golden  hawk  (chap.  77), 
that  of  the  lotus  (chap.  81),  that  of  the  phoenix  (chap.  83),  that  of 
the  crane  (chap.  134),  that  of  the  swallow  (chap.  8G),  or  that  of 
the  viper  (chap.  132).  The  assumption  of  all  these  forms  was 
voluntary,  and  did  not  indicate  the  passage  of  the  human  soul  into 
a  beast's  lx)dy.  Each  one  of  them  was  the  symbol  of  the  di\'inity ; 
the  entry  of  the  soul,  therefore,  into  them  demonstrated  only  the 
assimilation  of  the  soul  to  the  divine  type  that  it  represented,  but 
the  evil  one  opposed  it  under  a  thousand  hideous  forms  and  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  it,  or  at  least  to  arrest  its  onward  progress 
by  his  menaces  and  terrors.  The  evil  principle  is  figured  in 
chapters  31  and  32  of  the  Hook  of  the  Dead  as  a  crocodile,  and 
in  chapter  30  as  a  tortoise,  and  in  chapters  33,  35,  37,  and  41  as 
serpents  of  various  kinds. 

In  ortler  to  triumph  over  the  wicked  one  the  **  Ba  '*  had  to 
identify  itself  with  '*  Osiris,"  and  receive  the  same  help  as  "  Osiris" 
receives  from  ''  Isis,"  '*  Nephthys,'*  and  the  good  gods.  With 
their  aid,  and  l)eing  able  to  pronounce  the  special  formula?,  the 
"  Ha  "  ixissed  through  the  celestial  mansions  (chaps.  74,  7.)),  and 
earned  out  in  the  fields  of  Ailoo  or  Elysium  the  ceremonies  of 
mystic  husbandry ;  after  that,  it  mixed  with  the  crowd  of  go  Is 
and  joined  with  them  in  adorning  the  Sun  (chaps.  110,  140). 
In  order  to  merit  this  blessed  destiny,  the  Egyptians  had 
drawn  u[)  a  code  of  practical  morals,  the  different  articles  of  which 
are  found  on  the  monuments  of  all  p(»riods  ;  but  the  most  complete 
version  is  to  be  found  in  the  125th  chapter  of  the  Hook  of  the 
Teadi  (The  Hook  of  the  Dead,  of  which  each  mummy  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  copy,  was  a  collection  of  prayers  and  forumla?  for 
the  use  of  the  *'Ba"  in  the  other  world;.  The  '*Ha,"  when  brought 
before  the  tnbunal  of  Osiris  (who  was  the  judge  of  the  dead), 
pleaded  its  cause  before  **  Osiris  "  and  his  assessois  thus  : — 
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"  Homage  to  thee,  Lord  of  truth  and  justice ;  homage  to  thee 
great  God,  Lord  of  truth  and  justice  !      I  am  come  to  thee,  0  my 
master  !     I  present  myself  before  thee  to  contemplate  thy  perfec- 
tions ;  for  I  am  acquainted  with  thee,  I  know  thy  name,  and  the 
names  of  the  42  divinities  who  are  with  thee  in  the  hall  of  truth 
and  justice.     0,  double  spirit,  Lord  of  truth  and  Lord  of  justice  is 
thy  name.     I,  even  T,  know  you,  Lords  of  truth  and  Justice.     I 
have  brought  to  you  the  truth. 
I  have  put  away  lies. 
I  have  not  defrauded  my  fellowmen. 
I  have  not  stolen. 
I  have  not  oppressed  the  widow. 
I  have  not  treated  any  person  with  cruelty. 
I  have  never  perjured  myself. 
I  have  not  allowed  my  mouth  to  tell  any  secrets. 
I  do  not  know  what  bad  faith  is. 
1  have  shown  no  improper  curiosity. 
I  have  never  done  anything  forbidden. 
I  have  not  caused  the  overseers  of  the  lal)ourers  to  exact  more 

work  than  ought  to  be  done. 
1  have  not  smitten  men  privily. 
I  have  not  been  intoxicated. 
I  have  not  been  negligent 
I  have  not  been  idle. 
I  have  not  been  weary  m  well-doing. 
I  have  done  nothing  abominable  before  the  Gods. 
I  have  not  practised  any  shameful  crime. 
I  have  not  falsely  accused  anyone. 

I  have  not  spoken  evil  either  of  the  king  or  of  my  father. 
I  have  not  slandered  anyone. 
I  have  not  left  anyone  to  starve. 
I  have  not  caused  anyone  to  weep. 
I  have  not  calumniated  the  slave  to  his  master. 
I  have  not  committed  murder. 

I  have  not  caused  the  death  of  anyone  through  treachery. 
I  have  not  diverted  the  offerings  from  the  temple. 
I  have  not  taken  away  the  provisions  nor  the  bandages  of  the  dead. 
I  have  not  let  envy  gnaw  my  heart, 
I  have  not  made  fraudulent  gains. 
I  have  not  altered  the  grain  measures. 
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I  have  not  shortened  the  palm  by  a  finger. 

I  have  not  removed  any  neighbour's  landmarks. 

I  have  not  falsified  the  balance. 

I  have  not  deprived  sucklings  of  their  milk. 

I  have  not  hunted  the  sacred  animals  on  their  feeding  grounds. 

I  have  not  snared  the  divine  birds. 

I  have  not  fished  for  the  sacred  fish  in  their  lakes. 

I  have  not  kept  off  the  water  in  its  season. 

I  have  not  tapped  a  water  canal  on  its  passage. 

I  have  not  extinguished  the  sacred  fire  when  it  ought  to  bum. 

I  am  pure !     I  am  pure  !     I  am  pure  ! " 

Another  appeal  to  Osiris  and  his  assessors  is  made  in  these 
words : 

*'  Greeting  to  you,  Gods  who  are  in  the  hall  of  truth  and 
justice  ;  who  do  not  entertain  a  lie  in  your  breast,  but  who  live  on 
truth  at  On  (Heliopolis),  and  nourish  your  heart  by  means  of  it,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  who  dwells  in  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
Deliver  me  from  Typhon,  who  feeds  on  entrails ;  0  magistrates  in 
this  day  of  the  great  judgment,  permit  the  dead  to  come  to  you — 
him  who  has  not  sinned,  who  has  neither  lied  nor  done  evil,  who 
has  committed  no  crime,  but  has  lived  on  truth  and  supported 
himself  with  justice ;  who  has  spread  joy  around,  and  men  speak 
of  it,  and  the  Gods  rejoice  in  it ;  who  has  given  bread  to  the 
hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  and  clothing  to  the  naked ;  who  has 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  Gods,  and  brought  funeral  meals  to  the 
dead.  Deliver  him  from  himself  ;  protect  him  against  himself  ;  do 
not  speak  against  him  before  the  Lord  of  the  dead,  for  his  mouth 
is  pure,  and  both  his  hands  are  pure." 

We  learn  from  these  formulae  that  the  standard  of  morality 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  high.  **  Not  one  of  the  Christian 
virtues,'*  writes  M.  Chabas,  "  is  forgotten  in  the  Egyptian  code — 
piety,  charity,  gentleness,  self-command  in  word  and  action, 
chastity,  the  protection  of  the  weak,  benevolence  towards  the  needy, 
deference  to  superiors,  respect  for  property  in  its  minutest  details, 
&c."  From  the  al)Ove  we  gather  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  primeval 
monarchy  had  a  clear  conception  of  a  natural  body  ("  Sahon  ")  and 
of  a  spiritual  body  ('*  Ka"),  the  latter  being  a  faithful  but  ethereal 
reproduction  of  the  former,  and  both  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  soul  ("  Ba  ").  Thus  far  the  Christian  belief  runs  parallel  with 
the  Egyptian.     The  Egyptian,  however,  believed  that  it  was  only 
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the  **Ba"  or  soul  that  went  to  heaven,  while  the  "Ka"  or 
double  always  remained  on  the  earth  and  lived  on  the  ethereal  part 
of  the  offerings  brought  to  it  The  "  Ka  "  was  also  constantly  in 
danger  of  being  annihilated  by  a  second  death. 

VIII. — Connection  between  Teutonic  English  and  Greek,     By 
Edward  J.  Chinnock,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  connection  between 
Greek  and  English  proper,  as  it  existed  before  it  came  into  contact 
with  speakers  and  writers  of  the  classical  languages  of  Rome  and 
Greece.  In  a  former  paper  I  made  a  list  of  between  400  and  500 
words,  cognate  or  akin  in  Latin  and  Teutonic  English,  and  in  this 
I  give  a  similar  list  of  bt^tween  300  and  400  words,  having  the 
same  roots  in  Greek  and  English.  The  ancestors  of  both  Greeks 
and  English  belonged  to  the  same  original  stock,  and  spoke  the 
same  tongue.  The  Indo-European  family  of  languages  is  divided 
into  eight  groups  : — 1,  Indian  lianguages;  2,  Iranian  or  Persian  ; 
3,  Hellenic  or  Greek :  4,  Italic  or  Romanic  ;  5,  Teutonic ;  6, 
Celtic ;  7,  Sclavonic ;  8,  Lettic.  The  Teutonic  group  is  divided 
into  three  branches:—!.  Low  German;  2,  High  German;  3, 
Scandinavian.  The  English  belongs  to  the  Low  German,  and  the 
modem  German  to  the  High  German  division.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  those  unacquainted  with  Greek  letters  the  words  are 
printed  in  ordinary  Roman  type.  Abbreviations : — L.,  Latin ; 
A.S.,  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English. 

Ache:  ag-o ;  L.,  ago;  A.S.,  acan. 

Acre,  acorn :  agros  ;  L.,  ager. 

After:  apo-tero. 

Am  =  asm,  of  which  as  is  the  root,  and  m  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun, seen  in  me ;  eimi  =  esmi ;  L.,  sum=esum. 

And  :  anti ;  L.,  ante. 

Angle  (a  hook) :  from  which  comes  angler ;  ankos  (a  bend). 

Ankle  :  ank5n  (a  bend). 

Answer  :  A.S.,  and  (against),  swerian  (to  swear  ;  and  =  anti. 

Ape :  kepos  or  kebos ;  Sans.,  kapl  The  word  has  lost  initial  k, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit. 

Are  :  eisi  =  asanti ;  L.,  sunt  =  esunt. 

Arm  :  armos  (joint,  shoulder). 

Ass  :  onos  ;  L.,  asinus. 
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Awe  :  achos  ;  A.S.,  ege. 

Axe  :  axinc  ;  L.,  a^cia.     Compare  oxys  (sharp). 

Axle :  axon  ;  L.,  axis. 

Aye,  ever  :  a(v)ei,  ai(v)6n ;  !>.,  aevum. 

Bake :  phogo,  pepto. 

Bane :  phonos  (murder). 

Ban,  banns  :  phaino,  phanai ;  L.,  fama. 

Be :  phuo ;  L.,  fui. 

Bear  :  phero  ;  L.,  fero. 

Beech  :  phegos  ;  L.,  fagus 

Bid  :  peitho  (root  pith). 

Bier  :  pheretron ;  L.,  feretrum. 

Bleat :  bleche,  blecha-omai. 

Blink  (original  meaning,  shine)  :  phlego. 

Bloom  :  phloos  (bloom),  phuUon  (leaf). 

Book  (original  meaning,  beech),  phegos.     The  first  books  were 

writings  scratched  on  beechen  boards. 
Boom  (hum) :  bombos  (humming) ;  L.,  bombus. 
Bottom  :  puthmen  ;  L.,  fundus. 
Bough  (original  meaning,  arm)  :  pechys  (fore-arm). 
Bourn,  burn  (stream)  :  phrear  (well);  A.S.,  burna  (well,  fountain). 
Bow:  pheugo;  L..  fugo. 
Break  :  rheg-numi  (root,  frag)  ;  L.,  frango. 
Brother :    phrater   (a   member   of  a   brotherhood  or   clan).     Its 

political  meaning  in  Greek  is  peculiar.     L.,  f rater. 
Brow  :  o-phrys  ;  Sansc,  bhru. 
Burgh,  bury :  purgos,  pergamos. 
Burn,  to :  pyr. 
By  :  amphi.     phi  was  the  old  termination  of  the  oblicjue  cases,  so 

often  seen  in  Homer. 
Call :  kaleo ;  L.,  calo. 
Chap,  chop :  kopto. 
Chin :  genys  ;  L.,  gena. 
Choose :  geuo ;  L.,  gusto. 
Clack :  klazo. 
Cleave:  glypho. 
Clew,  clue:  klotho;  L.,  glomus. 
Cock  (so  called  from  its  cry) :  compare  kokku  (the  cry  of  the 

cuckoo),  used  as  an  exclamation  by  Aristophanes. 
Come:  baino  =  gwaino ;  L.,  vemo=gwenio 
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Cow  :  bous  (stem,  bov)  ;  L.,  bos  (bov). 

Crab  :  karabos  (beetle) ;  L.,  scarabaeus. 

Crane :  geranos. 

Cuckoo :  kokkyx ;  L.,  cuculus. 

Damp,  deaf :  typhos  (vapour). 

Dare :  tharseo,  tharsos. 

Daughter  :  thugater  ;  Sansc,  dukitri  (milker). 

Deck,  thatch  :  tegos,  stegos  (roof),  stego  (to  cover)  ;  L.,  tego. 

Deer  :  ther ;  L.,  fera. 

Dike :  teichos  (wall). 

Do  :  tithemi  (root,  the) ;  German,  thun.     The  original  meaning  is 

put 
Doom :  themis  (law). 
Door  :  thura ;  L.,  fores. 

Dough  :  thingano  (root,  thig) ;  L.,  tango  ;  Germ.,  teig. 
Doze,  dormouse  :  darthano  ;  L.,  dormio. 
Drake  (contraction  of  enedrake,  a  male  ened,  A.S.   for    duck): 

netta ;  L.,  anas ;  Germ.,  ente. 
Drone  (hum) :  threnos  (dirge). 

Drone  (non-working  bee) :  thronax.     So  called  from  the  hum  it 
makes. 

Ear  :  ous  or  aus  ;  L.,  auris. 

Ear  (verb) :  ar6o  ;  L.,  aro. 

Earth  :  era  (found  in  adverb  eraze,  to  earth). 

East :  eos  (dawn) ;  L.,  aurora. 

Eat:  edo,  esthio;  L.,  edo. 

Edge  :  akis  (akid)  ;  L.,  aciea. 

Eel :  echis  (snake),  enchelys  (eel) ;  L.,  anguis. 

Egg  :  o(v)ou  ;  L.,  ovum. 

Eight :  octo ;  L.,  octo. 

Elk  :  alke ;  L.,  alces. 

Ell,  elbow:  olene;  L.,  ulna. 

Else  :  alios  ;  L. ,  alius. 

Ember  (days) :  amphi ;  L.,  ambi. 

End  :  anti;  L.,  ante. 

Ewe:  o(v)is  ;  L.,  ovis,  A.  S.,  eowu. 

Eye :  old  Greek  okos  ;  L.,  oculus  (diminutive  of  ocus) ;  A.S.,  eage. 

Fall :  sphallo ;  L.,  fallo;  Sansc,  sphal.  The  initial  s  is  lost  in  Latin 
and  the  Teutonic  languages. 

Fallow  (reddish) :  polios;  L.,  pallidus. 
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Far  :  peran,  para. 

Fare :  perao,  poreuomai ;  L.,  experior. 

Farrow :  porkos  (pig) ;  L.,  porcus. 

Fast  (firm) :  empedos  ;  phakelos  (bundle). 

Father :  pater  ;  L.,  pater. 

Fathom :  the  A.S.  faethm  meant  the  space  reached  by  the  out- 
stretched arms,     petannumi ;  L.,  pateo. 

Feather :  petomai  (fly) ;  L.,  penna=petna. 

Fell  (skin) ;  pella ;  L.,  pellis. 

Felt :  pilos  ;  L.,  pileus. 

Fetter:  pede;  L.,  pedica. 

Few  :  pauros;  L.,  paucus. 

Fill,  full,  folk :  pleos,  polus,  pimplemi ;  L.,  plenus,  populus  =  polpulus. 

Finch  :  spiza,  spingos.     In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  called  spink. 

Fire :  pyr. 

Firth,  ford  :  porthmos  ;  L.,  portus. 

Fist:  pygme;  L.,  pugnus;  A.S.,  fyst. 

Five  :  pente  ;  L.,  quinque  ;  A.S.,  fif=finf. 

Flat:  platus;  L.,  planus — platnus. 

Flax,  fold  :  pleko  (weave). 

Flint :  plinthos  (brick). 

Flow,  flood,  float :  pleo. 

Foal :  polos ;  L.,  pullus. 

Foot :  pons  (pod) ;  L.,  pes  (ped). 

For,  fore  :  pro  ;  L.,  pro. 

For  (prefix),  as  in  forswear :  para  (in  the  sense  of  amist-). 

Four :  tessares,  pisures  j  L.,  quatuor,  A.S.  feower. 

Further:  proteros. 

Gall  (bile) :  chole  ;  L.  fel. 

Get :  chandano  (root,  chad) ;  L.,  prehendo  (root,  hed). 

Gleam :  chliaros  (warm). 

Gold :  chrysos. 

Goose:  chen;  L.,  (h)anser;  goose =gons  or  gans ;  Germ.,  gans. 
Gander  is  the  masculine  form  of  gang.  The  d  is  excrescent ;  the 
masculine  form  being  gan-ra  in  A.S. 

Grave  :  grapho  ;  L.,  scribo. 

Gray  :  graios ;  L.,  ravus. 

Green  :  chloros  ;  chloe  (young  verdure). 

Grind  :  chrio;  L.,  frio. 

Grunt :  gruzo  ;  gru  (pig's  grunt). 
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Hail:  chalaza. 

Hair :  kara  (head). 

Hale,  whole :  kalos  (beautiful). 

Hall :  kalia  (hut). 

Halt:  eholos. 

Hamper :  kophos  (blunt). 

Hang  :  oknos  (delay)  ;  L.,  cunctor. 

Hart,  horn :  keras  ;  L.,  cervus,  cornu. 

Harvest :  karpos  ;  L.,  carpo. 

Haulm,  halm  :  kalamos  ;  L.,  culmus,  calamus. 

He :  ekeinos  (root  ki). 

Head :  kephale  ;  L.,  caput. 

Heart :  kardia ;  L.,  cor  (cord). 

Heel :  lax  ;  L.,  calx. 

Heifer :  from  A.S.,  heahfore  (a  full  grown  cow) ;  heahshigh,  full 
fore,  cognate  with  the  Greek  poris  (heifer). 

Hide  (verb),  hut :  keutho. 

Hide  (noun) :  kutos,  skutos ;  L.,  cutis. 

Hie  :  kio,  kineo  ;  L.,  cieo. 

Hip,  hump :  kuphos  (hump),  kupto  (bend). 

Hive  :  kupe  (hollow),  kupellon  (cup). 

Home :  kome  (village)  ;  keimai  (lie). 

Hone :  kdnos  (peak). 

Hood :  kotule  (hollow). 

Hook:  kuklos. 

Hound  :  ku5n  (kun);  L.,  canis. 

Howl:  ololuzo. 

Hurdle  :  kartalos  ;  L.,  crates. 

Hundred  :  hekaton  ;  L.,  centum. 

I :  ego  ;  L.,  ego  ;  A.S.,  ic. 

In  :  en  ;  L.,  in. 

Is :  esti ;  L.,  est. 

Kidney:  kid  is  a  corruption  of  A.S.  cwith  (belly),  cognate  with 
Greek  gaster;  ney  is  a  corruption  of  Scandinavian  nere 
(kidney),   cognate   with  Greek  nephros  (kidney). 

Kin,  kind  :  genos,  gig(e)nomai ;  L.,  genus. 

Knee :  gonu  ;  L.,  genu. 

Know  :  gignosko  (root  gno) ;  L.,  (g)nosco. 

Lag :  lagaros  (slack) ;  L.,  laxus. 

Lap,  lip  :  lapto  ;  L.,  lambo. 
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Lay,  lie  :  lego,  lechos  (bed) ;  L.,  lego. 

Leaf :  lepos  (scale). 

Lean  :  klino ;  L.,  inclino. 

Lend,  loan :  leipo  ;  L.,  linquo. 

Lick  :  leicho  ;  L.,  lingo. 

Lift  (steal) :  klepto ;  L.,  clepo. 

Light  (adj.)  :  elachys  (small)  ;  L.,  levis. 

Light  (noun) :  leukos  (white),  lychnos  (light) ;  L.,  lux  (luc). 

Listen:  kluo;  L.,  cluo. 

Lose,  loose :  luo ;  L.,  luo. 

Loud  :  klutos ;  L.,  in-clutus. 

Love,  lief :  liptomai ;  L.,  libet,  lubet. 

Lye :  louo  ;  L.,  lavo. 

Mane :  mannos  (necklace) ;  L.,  monile. 

May,  might:  megas,  mechane;  L,  magnus. 

Me  :  me  ;  L.,  me. 

Mead  :  methu. 

Meal :  mule  ;  L.,  mola,  molo. 

Meat:  massaomai  (chew) ;  L.,  mando. 

Meed :  misthos  (pay). 

Mellow  :  malakos  ;  L.,  mollis. 

Mete:  metron  ;  L.,  metior. 

Mickle:  megale. 

Mid :  mesos ;  L.,  medius. 

Mild:  meilichos. 

Milk;  amelgo;  L.,  mulgeo. 

Mind  :  menos,  mimnesko  ;  L.,  mens  (ment). 

Mist:  o-michle. 

Mix:  misgo,  mignumi ;  L.,  misceo. 

Mood  (disposition):  memaa  (I  strive  after);  A.S.,  mod  (mind). 

Moon,  month:  men;  L.,  mensis. 

Most:  megistos;  A.S.,  mo3St. 

Mother:  meter;  L.,  mater. 

Mourn :  muro. 

Mouse  :  mus  ;  L.,  mus. 

Mow :  a-ma-o  ;  L.,  meto. 

Mum :  mu  ;  L.,  mu. 

Murder :  mortos  or  brotos  (mortal) ;  L.,  mors  (mort 

Nail:  onyx  (onych) ;  L.,  unguis  ;  A.S.,  naegel. 

Name :  o-noma ;  L.,  nomen. 
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Navel :  omphalos  (in  which  initial  n  is  lost). 

Ne  in  not :  me ;  L.,  ne. 

Needle :  neo  (I  spin) ;  L  ,  neo  (sew). 

Nest:  naio  =  nasio  (dwell),  nostos  (a  return  home);  L.,  nidus  = 
nisdus. 

New  :  neos ;  L.,  novus. 

Night :  nyx  (nykt) ;  L.,  nox  (noct). 

Nine  =  n'lgen :  enne(v)a ;  L.,  novem. 

Now  :  nun  ;  L.,  nunc. 

Oar,  row  :  eretes;  eretraos;  L.,  reraus. 

Oast  (kiln  for  drying  hops) :  aithos  (burning*  heat). 

Oats :  oidos  (swelling). 

Of,  off:  apo  ;  L.,  ab;  in  A.S.  often  spelt  af. 

Oft ;  hypatos.  This  is  a  superlative  form  conn:»^,tel  with  the  co :u- 
parative  hyper.  Oft  is  in  like  manner  the  superlative  corre- 
sponding to  the  comparative  over. 

On:  ano. 

One :  oios  =  oinos  ;  L.,  unus. 

Otter  (allied  to  water) :  hydra. 

Over :  hyper ;  L.,  super. 

Path:  patos. 

Pipe :  pipizo  (chirp) ;  L.,  pipio. 

Poll :  coruphe  (top). 

Queen:  gune. 

Quern,  kern  :  guris  (fine  meal). 

Quick  :  bios  (root  biv) ;  L.,  vivus  ;  Sans.,  giv  (to  live). 

Rain :  brecho;  A.S.,  regen  ;  L.,  rigo. 

Rattle:  kroteo. 

Raw:  kruos;  L,  crudus. 

Reach,  right:  o-rego  (stret'^h) ;  L.,  rectus. 

Red:  erythros;  A.S.,  rud;  L.,  ruber. 

Rest:  eroe. 

Riddle  (sieve) :  kradao  (shake). 

Rime  (incorrectly  spelt  rhyme) :  a-rithmos. 

Rime  (hoar-frost) :  krymos,  kryos. 

Ring:  krikoe,  kirkos;  L.,  circus. 

Root,  wort :  rhiza  ;  L.,  radix. 

Sallow  (willow) :  helike;  L.,  salix. 

Salt:  hals;  L.,  sal. 

Same :  hama,  homos,  syn ;  L.,  simul,  similis. 
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Sap :  opos  ;  L.,  sucus. 

Scatter:  skedannumi. 

Seven:  hepta;  L.,  septem. 

Sew :  kas-suo  (stitch) ;  L.,  suo. 

Shade :  skotos  (darkness). 

Sharp :  skorpios,  glapho  (carve) ;  L.,  scalpo. 

Shave  :  skapto  (dig) ;  L.,  scabo  (scratch). 

She:  he. 

Shear,  short :  keiro. 

Shop ;  skepas  (cover). 

Sit,  seat :  hedos,  hezomai ;  L.,  sedeo. 

Six :  hex ;  L.,  sex. 

Skew  :  skaios  (left  hand). 

Sky:  skutos  (covering) ;  A.S.,  scua  (shade). 

SHme:  sialon  (spital) ;  L.,  saliva. 

Small :  smikros. 

Smear :  smao. 

Smile  :  meidao ;  L.,  miror. 

Snare  (originally  a  string) :  narke  (cramp),  neuron  (sinew) ;  L., 

nervus. 
Snow :  nipha ;  L.,  nix  (niv). 
So  :  ho ;  L.,  su-us,  sic. 
Son  :  huios  =  suios. 
Sow  :  hus,  sus  ;  L.,  sus. 
Spade  :  spathe  ;  L.,  spatha. 
Spare :  sparnos  (rare). 
Spark :  spharagos  (crackling). 
Spew,  spue  :  ptuo  ;  L.,  spuo. 
Spin  :  spao  (draw  out). 
Stair;  steicho  (mount). 
Stalk  :  stelechos  (stem),  steleon  (handle). 
Stand:  histemi  (root  sta) ;  L.,  sto  (root  sta). 
Star:  aster;  L.,  stella»sterula. 
Stark :  stereos  (stiff). 
Steal :  stello  (put  away). 

Steer  (young  ox) :  tauros  (stauros)  ;  L.,  taurua 
Step :  steibo  (tread). 
Stick,  sting :  stizo,  stigma  ;  L.,  instigo. 
Stone  :  stia  (found  in  Apollonius  and  Galen). 
Stool  (literally  that  which  stands  firm)  :  stele  (pillar). 
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Stork  :  torgx)8  (large  bird),  found  in  Lycophron. 

Straw,  strew :  storaumi ;  L.,  sterao  (stra). 

Stream :  rheo. 

String,  strong  :  strangos  (tightly  twisted). 

Stub :  stupos  (stem). 

Stun  (originally  to  make  a  loud  noise) :  steno  (groan). 

Swamp :  somphos  (spongy). 

Swarm  (literally  that  which  hums) :  surrizo ;  L.,  susurrus. 

Sweat :  hidros  (root  svid) ;  L.,  sudo. 

Sweet :  hedys,  handano  (root  had  or  vad) ;  L.,  suavis. 

Take :  tetagon  (taking),  thingano  (root  thig) ;  L.,  tango  (root  tag). 

Tame :  damao ;  L.,  domo. 

Tear  (noun) :  dakru  ;  L.,  lacrima. 

Tear  (verb) :  dero  (flay). 

Ten  :  deka  ;  L.,  decem. 

Thane:  teknon  (child)  ;  A.S.,  thigen. 

That :  to ;  L.,  is-te,  is-ta,  is-tud. 

Thatch  :  tegos,  stegos. 

Thaw :  teko  (melt). 

Ther  (in  either,  neither,  other,   whether) :    same  termmation  as 

teros  in  poteros. 
Thin:  tanaos  ;  L.,  tenuis. 
Third  =  thrid:  tritos  ;  L.,  tertius. 
Thirst :  tersomai  (become  dry). 
Thole  :  tolmao,  tlao  ;  L.,  tollo. 
Thou  :  su,  tu  ;  L.,  tu. 
Three :  treis,  tria  ;  L.,  tres,  tria. 
Throw:  Irepo,  tropos;  L.,  torqueo. 
Thrum  :  terma  (end) ;  L.,  termmus. 
Thump :  tupto,  tumpanon. 
Tide,  time  :  daiomai  (assign). 
Timber  :  demo  (build),  domos  (house) 
Toe  :  daktylos ;  L.,  digitus  ;  A.S.,  ta  (contraction  of  tahe). 
Token  :  deiknumi ;  L.,  dico. 

Tooth :  odous  (odont);  L.,  dens  (dent);  A.S.,  toth  =  tonth. 
Tuesday  :  Zeus  ;  L.,  Ju(piter)  ;  A.S.,  Tiw  (god  of  war). 
Twice  :  di ;  L.,  bi ;  are  cognate  with  A.S.  twi  (double). 
Two  :  duo  ;  L.,  duo. 

Un  (negative  prefix) :  an  (negative  prefix) ;  L.,  in. 
Un  (verbal  prefix) :  anti ;  A.S.,  and  (seen  in  answer). 
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XJp:  hypo;  L.,  sub. 

Walk  (original  meaning,  to  roll) :  eilo  (root,  velv) ;  L.,  verga 

Ware,  wary  :  horao  (see) ;  L. ,  vereor. 

Water:  hydor  (hydart) ;  L.,  unda. 

Wax  (verb) :  auxo  ;  L.,  augeo. 

Weak :  eiko  (yield,  the  root  of  which  is  vik). 

Wed   (literally   to   pledge):  aethlon  =  avethlon   (prize);    L.,    vas 

(vad). 
Weigh,  wagon  :  ochos  (carriage),  in  which  the  aspirate  takes  the 

place  of  w. 
Wer  (wolf) :  heros ;  A.S.,  wer  (man). 
Whale :  phalaina. 

Whether  :  koteros,  poteros ;  L.,  uter  =  kuter. 
Will :  boulomai ;  L.,  velle,  volo. 
Wit,  wot :  (v)idein,  (v)oida  ;  L.,  video. 
Withe:  itea  (willow,  root,  vit) ;  L.,  vimen,  vitis. 
Wolf  :  lukos  ;  L.,  lupus. 
Wool  :  (v)eros,  (v)erion. 
Word  :  eiru  (speak,  root  ver)  ;  L.,  verbum. 
Work:  (v)ergon. 

Yard  ;  chortos  ;  L.,  hortus  (garden). 
Yarn :  chorde  (cord). 
Yawn  :  chaino  (gape) ;  L.,  hio. 
Ye,  you  :  humeis  ;  L.,  vos. 
Yea,  yes :  hos  (who). 
Year:  hora  (season). 
Yearn :  chairo  (rejoice). 
Yeast :  zeo  (boil)  ;  zestos  (boiling). 
Yellow:  chloe  (young  verdure),  chole   (bile);  L.,  helvus  (light 

yellow). 
Yester(day)  :  chthes ;  L.,  heri. 
Yoke :  zugon ;  L.,  jugum. 
Young :  Ion  (Ivon) ;  L.,  juvenis. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HERBARIUM. 

By  Mr  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  F.R.Bot.Soc.,Edin. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  to  acknowledge  valuable  dona- 
tions both  from  friends  at  a  distauce  and  from  our  own  members 
and  local  correspondents  ;  amongst  the  former,  Miss  F.  P.  Thomp- 
son of  Settle,  Yorkshire,  has  presented  us  with  a  collection  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Members  will  find  within  it  not 
only  many  rare  and  interesting  plants,  particularly  of  the  lime- 
stones, not  represented  in  our  district,  but  also  many  specimens  of 
great  classical  and  antiquarian  value  gathered  by  Mr  Tatham  and 
Mr  Backhouse,  the  fathers  of  Yorkshire  botany.  Mr  Arnold  Lees' 
"  Botany  of  West  Yorkshire,"  of  which  the  Society  possesses  a 
copy,  shows  how  thoroughly  the  Misses  Thompson  and  their 
uncle  and  grandfather  (the  Messrs  Tatham  and  Backhouse  referred 
to)  have  studied  the  district,  and  the  result  of  their  combined 
labour  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  our  botanical  members. 
There  are  also  in  it  many  difficult  and  critical  species,  exg. 
Hieracia,  named  by  the  best  authority  (Mr  Backhouse),  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  in  our  labours  hereafter. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Gunn,  of  Stichel,  Kelso,  has  also  sent  us  some 
mosses,  partly  named  by  himself,  and  which  Mr  M* Andrew  has 
been  kind  enough  to  name  in  a  complete  manner.  In  addition  to 
this,  Mr  Gunn  holds  out  the  hope  of  allowmg  us  to  obtain  dupli- 
cates of  the  willows  and  other  plants  of  the  late  Mr  Robertson's 
collection  at  Kelso.  This  collection  is  unique  in  value,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  be  considered  worthy  of  receiving  it 

From  members  of  our  own  fold  I  have  also  received  many 
valuable  donations,  and  the  plants  which  I  receive  for  naming 
show  a  gratifying  tendency  to  increase  in  number  and  difficulty. 
1  do  not  wish,  however,  to  mention  all  the  names  of  those  who 
have  assisted  the  Society,  partly  because  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
and  partly  because  the  season  is  not  yet  finished,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  except  any  of  our  botanists  from  the  thanks  which  are 
their  due.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  aim  should  be  to  have  in 
Dumfries  a  collection  which  will  permit  anyone  interested  in  the 
subject  to  name  with  absolute  certainty  any  plant  gathered  in  the 
district.      Hitherto  it  has  seemed  to  me  a  disgrace  to  Scottish 
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science  that  any  doubtful  and  peculiar  forms  should  have  to  be 
forwarded  to  England  for  comparison  with  private  herbaria  there. 
Our  collection  is  now  in  such  a  forward  condition  that  any  ordinary 
forms,  and  many  critical  varieties,  can  be  named  by  members  for  them- 
selves without  resorting  to  English  correspondents,  and  it  is  quite 
within  the  power  of  the  Society  to  take  for  the  Southern  Scottish  Coun- 
ties the  position  occupied  by  Mr  Bennett  of  Croydon  for  the  British 
Flora  as  a  whole.  All  that  is  required  for  this  end  is  that  mem- 
bers should  collect  large  quantities  of  such  doubtful  forms  as 
Ranunculus  aquatilis,  Rubus,  Carices,  Hieracia  and  compare  them 
with  the  collection  at  present  existing  to  detect  the  rarities  not 
represented.  I  shall  be,  of  course,  most  happy  to  name  any  sent 
to  me,  and  particularly  any  in  the  early  part  of  the  Flora  to  the 
end  of  Leguminosse  inclusive.  There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency 
in  British  Botany  to  multiply  names  without  any  sufficient  reason, 
and  this  can  only  be  kept  in  check  by  having  the  largest  posirible 
series  of  forms  to  work  with.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  our  local 
members  to  gather  and  press  as  many  forms  as  they  can,  and  to 
make  also  careful  notes  of  the  localities  and  circumstances  under 
which  they  found  the  plants. 

In  fact  the  great  want  of  our  herbarium  is  at  present  students. 
I  am  constantly  asked  to  recommend  an  easy  book  on  botany,  but 
by  far  the  easiest  book,  and  the  one  which  is  incapable  of  an 
untruth,  is  the  herbarium.  A  few  minutes  occupied  in  turning 
over  the  leaves  are  worth  many  hours  occupied  in  studying  books 
on  botany.  Hence,  during  the  winter.  I  strongly  recommend  all 
our  scientific  members  to  pay  fre(|uent  visits  to  the  collection,  and 
learn  the  living  plants  themselves. 

The  Society  has  again  to  thank  the  Misses  Hannay  for  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  specimens,  and  for  the  peculiarly  neat 
and  careful  way  in  which  every  plant  is  mounted.  No  one  who 
has  not  tiied  it  can  appreciate  the  labour  and  care  which  the 
Misses  Hannay  have  spent  on  this  work,  and  the  Society  is  very 
deeply  indebted  to  them. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr  Bennett  of  Croydon, 
for  the  donation  of  a  set  of  East  Anglian  specimens. 

30th  September,  1892. 
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Saturday,  Ath  of  June, 

Leaving  Dumfries  with  the  8.55  morning  train,  the  members 
arrived  at  Newton-Stewart,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cree,  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock,  and  set  immediately  to  work,  under  the  guidance 
of  Sergeant  McMillan,  a  local  antiquary.  Among  those  who 
swelled  the  contingent  at  Newton- Stewart,  beside  Mr  McMillan, 
were—  Sheriff  Watson,  the  Rev.  W.  Reid,  parish  minister  of 
Minigaff ;  Mr  Mackie,  rector  of  Wigtown  Grammar  School ;  and 
Mr  and  Miss  St  Clair,  of  the  Ewart  Institute. 

Crossing  the  Cree  into  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  the 
members  of  the  Society  next  passed  through  the  small  rustic  town 
of  Minnigaff,  which  looks  like  a  suburb  of  Newton-Stewart,  but  is 
in  reality  a  much  older  town.  Here  our  guide  directed  attention 
to  a  worn  stone,  like  a  whinstone  boulder,  at  the  centre  of  the 
village,  which  bore  traces  of  an  old  dial  plate  carved  on  the  upper 
surface.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  lighting  a  bon-fire  around 
it  on  New- Year's  morning  had  split  the  stone.  A  watch  was  also 
displayed,  made  in  Newton-Douglas,  1772,  that  being  then  the 
name  of  the  town,  so  called  in  honour  of  Mr  W.  Douglas,  an 
enterprising  merchant,  proprietor  of  the  village  of  Carlinwark,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  to  Castle -Douglas.  The  name 
Newton-Stewart  was,  however,  afterwards  reverted  to  when  Mr 
Douglas's  carpet  manufactory  proved  a  failure.  The  church  and 
manse  of  Minnigaff  stand  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Penkill  bum  with  the  Cree.  Evidently  these  important 
buildings  are  not  conveniently  situated  for  the  bulk  of  the 
parishioners,  but  are  in  a  comer  of  the  parish,  and  not  far  from 
the  neighbouring  Parish  Church  of  Penninghame.  The  avenue 
towards  the  manse  was  glowing  with  rhododendrons,  and  no  grass 
could  be  greener  than  that  in  the  lawns  around.  The  party  next 
ascended  the  Court  Moat,  close  to  the  church,  near  the  verge  of 
the  peninsula.  No  finer  view  could  be  had  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  than  the  view  from  this.  The  Cree  and  the  Penkill  were 
seen  on  either  side  winding  underneath  overhanging  trees,  many 
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of  them  in  blossom,  and  all  of  them  clothed  with  freshest  foliage. 
The  large  sawmills  of  the  Messrs  Callender  were  at  our  feet 
The  ah-  was  impregnated  with  "  Sabean  odours  as  from  the  spicy 
shores  of  Araby  the  Blest."  Every  thick  bush  held  its  blackbird, 
and  on  a  few  of  the  higher  trees  were  perched  thrushes  mingling 
their  melody  with  that  of  lesser  songsters,  as  the  hedge  sparrow 
and  chaffinch.  The  colour  of  the  streams  suggested  angling  at  an 
advantage.  The  churchyard  of  MinnigafF  was  next  inspected.  It 
contains  many  interesting  monuments.  The  oldest  was  a  small 
triangular  stone,  l)earing  that  it  was  in  remembrance  of  A.  Murray, 
1416.  There  was  a  surmise  that  the  lettering  was  more  modem 
than  the  date.  Another  gravestone  bearing  appropriate  sculpture 
was  over  the  grave  of  J.  M*Callum,  master  of  the  foxhounds.  A 
most  pretentious  monument  was  over  the  grave  of  Patrick  Heron. 
The  sculpture  showed  two  herons  opposite  each  other,  and 
reminded  one  of  the  totems  of  the  tribes  of  America  or  Australia, 
who  fancy  themselves  descended  from  animals,  and  sometimes  from 
plants,  which  consequently  they  adore,  and  stitch  into  their  dresses 
on  court  occasions.  Another,  but  a  very  modest  gravestone,  was 
a  big  slate-stone,  erected  over  the  grave  of  Patrick  M*Caa, 
waulker  (of  cloth),  1653.  The  letters  were  rude  and  straggled 
over  the  stone,  but  wero  kept  legible  by  the  finger-nails  of  the 
careful  local  antiquarian.  We  next  approached  the  two  gable- 
walls,  ivy-covered,  of  the  old  parish  church.  It  is  more  than 
half-a-century  since  worship  was  conducted  in  it,  and  it  now 
contains  several  graves  in  the  interior.  But  there  are  preserved 
within  the  walls  a  very  fine  Maltese  cross,  granite,  erected  on  an 
ornamental  pedestal,  and  of  unknown  date.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  it  was  in  honour  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  certainly  a 
human  figure  is  sculptured  on  one  of  its  sides.  A  cross  of  ruder 
form  and  older  date  was  excavated  out  of  the  walls  of  this  old 
church,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  beside  the  other.  A  sculptured  slab 
over  the  grave  of  an  ecclesiastic,  inserted  in  the  church  wall,  has 
been  removed.  We  only  hope  that  it  is  somewhere  in  careful 
keeping.  Crossing  to  the  modern  church,  one  of  the  party  dis- 
covered a  fine  plant  of  Chelidonium  majn^  in  full  bloom.  There 
was  also  a  yew  treo,  estimated  to  be  at  least  eight  hundred  years 
old. 

Leavmg  the  church  and  churchyard,  the  jmrty  next  proceeded 
to  Kirroughtree,  a  house  and  estate  belonging  to  cadets  of  the 
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^reat  Maxwell  family,  but  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Armitage. 
Mr  M'Millan  there  pointed  out  the  lid  of  a  stone  cist,  an  old  quern, 
and  an  old  canoe,  got  in  the  district,  but  so  overgrown  with  moss 
that  none  save  an  antiquary's  eye  could  have  readily  observed  it. 
The  hermitage  was  next  inspected,  being  an  octagonal  house  built 
of  panels  of  bark.  The  noble  beech  trees  arc»und  were  objects  of 
admiration ;  and  to  geologists  the  bank,  which  stretched  far  above 
a  hundred  yards,  was  evidence  of  one  of  our  old  raised  sea-beaches, 
although  the  Solway  now  flows  miles  away. 

The  party  now  began  to  find  its  way  back  to  Newton -Stewart, 
where  Mr  McMillan's  excellent  collection  of  local  antiquities  was 
inspected.  Stone-hammers,  stone-knives,  and  other  objects  of 
prehistoric  times  were  shown.  Then  came  objects  of  bronze 
swords  and  daggers  of  the  middle  ages.  The  collection  was  rich 
in  spinning  wheels  of  antique  shape.  The  stone  spindle  whorls, 
the  distaff,  and  tho  flax  were  all  displayed.  The  large  shuttle  of 
the  last  customer  weaver  and  the  smaller  one  of  the  last  linen 
weaver  in  the  district  were  shown.  Besides  these  were  excellent 
specimens  of  old  furniture.  The  fine  l)ack  of  an  old  oak  chair, 
saved  from  a  conflagration,  was  most  ingeniously  wrought  in  as 
the  frame  of  a  mirror,  and  occupied  a  plac^e  of  honour  above  the 
mantelpiece.  We  hope  Mr  M'Millan  will  succeed  to  add  to  his 
collection  that  dreadful  instrument  of  warfare,  the  Galloway  flail. 
Dr  Grierson,  of  Thornhill,  after  long  search,  was  fortunate  to 
secure  a  specimen  previous  to  his  death  We  fancy  Mr  M'Millan 
must  be  a  most  useful  man  to  a  student  of  Galloway  antiquities. 
His  collection  of  Galloway  literature  also  should  not  be  passed  over. 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr  Chinnock,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Andson,  that  Sergeant  McMillan  be  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Dumfries  Antiquarian  Society. 


Saturdatf^  Zrd  of  September, 

The  party  proceeded  first  by  rail  to  Sanquhar,  where  they 
were  met  by  Mr  Wilson,  of  the  Koyal  Bank,  and  Mr  Brown,  burgh 
assessor,  and  author  of  the  excellent  history  of  the  town  and  district 
recently  published,  who  kindly  agreed  to  act  as  guide  to  the  excur- 
sionists. The  first  place  visiteJ  was  the  Parish  Church  and  church- 
yard. The  church  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  square  tower,  built 
in  1827,  and  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  900  sitters. 
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It  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  building,  said  to  have  l)een  remark- 
able for  its  size  and  disproportion,  and  supposed,  from  some 
sculptured  stones  in  its  walls,  now  built  into  the  churchyard  wall, 
to  have  been  of  great  antiquity.  Three  of  these  were  examined, 
but  no  inscription  on  them  was  legible,  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
date.  The  bell  is  the  same  that  was  used  in  the  ancient  building, 
and  was  presented  by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Queenslierry  last 
century.  The  burial  vaults  of  the  Crichtous  of  Sancjuhar  Castle 
were  underneath  the  floor  of  the  old  church,  but  are  outside  the 
modern  one,  at  the  east  end  of  the  buildhig,  from  which  it  may 
probably  le  inferred  that  the  former  edifice,  like  many  old 
churches,  such  as  Anwoth,  for  example,  was  much  longer  and 
narrower  than  the  one  which  now  occupies  its  site.  There  are  not 
many  tombstones  of  much  note.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  a 
flat  stone  in  memory  of  Thomas  Shiels,  who  was  originally  minister 
of  Kirkbride,  and  ejected  at  the  Restoration,  but,  surviving  the 
times  of  persecution,  became  minister  of  Sanquhar  after  the 
Revolution,  and  continued  in  his  charge  until  his  death  in  1708. 
Leaving  the  churchyard  by  a  three-horse  conveyance,  the  party 
proceeded  to  Crawick  Village,  prettily  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream,  near  its  junction  with  the  Nith,  with  its  woollen 
factory,  corn  mill,  and  forge,  the  last  said  to  have  l)een  in  exist- 
ence for  100  years,  and  one  of  the  first  in  Scotland  at  which  spades 
were  manufactured.  From  this  point  the  party  proceeded  on  foot 
past  the  Holm,  an  old  mansion  house,  once  with  the  adjacent 
grounds  the  profx^rty  of  a  Mr  Macnab,  but  purchased  from  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  now  used  as  a  shooting  lodge  by 
that  nobleman.  For  some  distance  alx)ve  this,  walks  have  been 
formed  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  passing  through  wooded  Imnks, 
between  which  the  river  rushes  rapidly  over  a  rocky  bed.  diversi- 
fied by  numerous  cascades.  This  is  a  most  romantic  glen,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Dee  above  the  bridge  of  Tongland,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  was  greatly  admired.  Tradition  reports  that  it 
was  here  that  Lord  Douglas  plai  ed  his  followers  in  ambush  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  when  he  made  a  rapid  march  for  the 
capture  of  Sanijuhar  Castle,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  (an  object  in  which  he  was  completely  successful).  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  old  English  coins  of  the  time  of  the  Edwards 
have  been  found  in  Crawick  Water  near  its  junction  with  the  Nith. 
The  party  on  leaving  tlu*  glen  found  their  conveyance  waiting  for 
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them  at  its  head,  and,  crossing  by  a  wooden  bridge,  continued 
their  journey  to  Orchard  farm  ;  and  from  tlience,  by  a  grassy  road 
which  leads  to  some  of  the  sheep  farms  of  the  district,  walked  up 
the  side  of  a  ravine,  down  wliich  the  Orchard  Burn  flows,  until 
they  <»me  to  a  huge  granite  boulder  at  a  considerable  height  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  said  to  be  upwards  of  twenty  tons  in 
weight,  and  crossed  by  a  vein  of  white  quartz,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  of  the  **  Belted  Stane."  As  the  prevailing  rocks 
of  the  district  are  not  granite  but  grey  wacke  or  blue  whinstone, 
it  is  supposed  that  this  lx)ulder  must  have  been  tran8[)orted  by 
glacial  action  from  a  more  distant  region.  Farther  up  the  valley, 
however,  there  is  a  limited  area  in  which  red  granite  resembling 
that  of  Peterhead  is  found,  and  a  specimen  of  this  was  picked  up 
at  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  journey.  Ketuniing  to  the  road  at 
Orchard  farm,  attention  was  called  to  a  standing  stone  in  a  neigh - 
bouiing  field,  about  three  feet  high,  and  square  in  form,  sometimes 
called  the  font  stone,  because  of  two  cup-like  indentions  in  it,  but 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  party  was  that  more  probably  it  had 
formed  the  base  of  a  cross.  Higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  field  on 
the  farm  of  Corsebank,  was  another  stone  of  similar  size,  and  of 
different  material  from  what  is  found  in  the  district.  The  stone 
at  Orchard  farm  was  sandstone,  but  this  was  horn  blende,  and 
probably,  like  the  '*  Belted  Stane  "  before  referred  to,  brought  to 
the  place  by  glacial  action.  But  being  sunk  into  the  ground,  as  if 
erected  by  human  hands,  and  not  merely  lying  upon  the  surface, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  memorial  of  some 
past  event — such  as  a  battle — and  such  is  the  tradition  of  the 
district.  It  is  said  that  it  commemorates  a  fight  between  the 
people  of  Crawford  and  the  people  of  Nithsdale,  the  boundary 
between  Dumfriesshire  and  Lanarkshire  being  little  more  than  a 
mile  distant  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Crawick  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  smooth  green 
hills,  mostly  very  steep,  but  clothed  with  grass  to  the  top,  and  not 
unlike  the  hills  in  the  pass  of  Dalveen.  One  peculiarity  of  these 
hills  is  that  along  the  bottom  of  them  run  a  series  of  projections, 
resembling  buttresses,  which  have  been  formed  by  landslips 
occurring  from  time  to  time,  and  give  them  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  appearance.  The  journey  was  continued  a  Httle  be- 
yond the  junction  of  the  Spannoch  with  the  Crawick,  near  which 
the  Wanlock  also  unites  its  waters  with  that  stream.     The  most 
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notable  object  here  is  the  hill  of  Craignorth,  remarkable  for  its 
steepness.  It  seemed  almost  perpendicular,  yet  sheep  were  seen 
feeding  upon  its  sides. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held, 
at  which  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  Mr  Brown  of  Sanquhar 
(author  of  the  History),  Mr  Scott  of  Kirkbank,  and  Dr  Lorraine  of 
Dumfries,  were  proposed  as  members,  and  unanimously  admitted. 
After  the  return  to  Sanquhar,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Neilson, 
seconded  by  Mr  M*Kettrick,  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  Brown  for  their  valuable  services 
as  guides  to  the  party,  to  which  these  gentlemen  replied  in 
suitable  terms. 
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Part   II. — To  the    End  of  Riiamnaoe,  &c. 


Edited  by 
G.  F.  SCO'lT-ELLIOT,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  F.R.Bot.Soc.Edin. 

Assisted  by 

J.  M*ANDREW,  J.  T.  JOHNSTONE,  and  other  Botanists. 

Entomology  by 

Mr  R.  SERVICE  and  Mr  E.  BRUNETTI. 


PREFACE. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  Flora  differs  in  some  details 
froni  that  already  issued.  Thus  I  have  only  in  a  few  cases  quoted 
the  records  of  plants  from  the  surrounding  counties,  and  only 
when  such  records  are  of  interest. 

I  have  also  omitted  the  lists  of  insect-visitors  given  by-Miiller 
and  other  observers,  as  it  seems  to  me  better  to  defer  such  a 
bibliography  of  insect  visitors  till  the  end  of  the  Flora,  always 
supposing  that  such  a  consummation  may  be  eventually  attained. 
I  have  to  thank  Miss  Hannay  for  assisting  me  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  which  is  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  part  of  it.  All  the 
insects  whose  names  are  given  have  been  caught  on  the  flowers 
mentioned  either  by  Miss  Hannay  or  myself ;  and  I  have  to  express 
my  thanks  to  Mr  Robert  Service  for  naming  all  the  Hymenoptera 
as  well  as  many  of  the  Diptera,  and  to  Mr  K  Brunetti  for 
revising  and  naming  all  the  Dipterous  collection.  Unfortunately 
I  was  unable  this  year  to  return  sufficiently  early  to  Dumfriesshire 
for  observation  of  the  violets,  wood  anemone,  and  other  forms, 
but  the  gaps  will,  I  hope,  be  ailed  up  at  some  future  time. 

I  have  again  to  thank  my  numerous  indefatigable  correspon- 
dents throughout  Dumfriesshire  and  Kirkcudbright  for  their  kind 
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assistance  this  year,  and  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  in 
my  former  list,  the  folio wiag  have  rendered  me  valuable  assistance 
this  summer : — 

Mr  G.  Bell,  Caledonian  Place,  Lockerbie        ...  cited  as  G.B/. 

Mr  J.  H.  Dixon,  Dabton,  Thonihill „    J,H,T)x. 

Mr  R.  Doughty,  Byreburn,  Cano hie    ...         ...      „         R.Bo, 

Mr  A.  B.  Hall,  Thirsk „      A,B.H, 

Mrs  Stewart,  Shambellie  ...  ...         ...      „  Sw, 

Miss  Wedderburn,  Glenlair  (Herbarium)        ...      „  Wd.Herb. 
Miss  J.  Wilson  and  R.  Bell,  Esq.  (Catalogue  of 

Upper  Eskdale  Plants)       . . .       cited  as /.  WL  and  R.BL 

I  have  also  to  thank  Dr  Wilson,  curator  of  the  Edinburgh 
Herbarium,  for  kindly  looking  in  the  collection  for  localities 
from  the  three  counties,  and  through  his  assistance  I  have  obtained 
records  of  the  work  of  the  following,  whose  names  are  new  to  the 
Flora :  Messrs  T.  B.  Bell  (T.B.Bl),  J.  A.  Brown  (J,A,Br.),  G.  Horn 
{G,ffo,)y  Mr  Craig  Christie  (CC),  and  Mr  Maughan  {Man,) 

I  have  also  found  a  few  plants  gathered  by  Mr  Ridley  (S.O.R.) 
in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Flora  is  the  dates  on  which  plants 
were  first  noticed,  and  for  which  I  am  entirely  indebted  to  Mr 
J.  T.  Johnstone. 

Memb-^rsof  the  Society  will,  I  am  afraid,  notice  that  there  is  a 
great  want  of  definiteness  in  the  notes  on  altitude  and  habitat, 
but  this  is  due  to  want  of  information,  which  I  hope  to  remedy  in 
time. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  text  that  the  Flora  is  really  the 
work  of  those  who  have  and  are  now  kindly  assisting  me.  Mr  A. 
Bennett  has  very  kindly  looked  over  most  of  the  critical  species 
for  me. 

November  12,  1892. 


Reseda  luteola  L.  (Dyer's  Weed,  Mignonette). 

Record.     Z>/>.— By  the    Nith    ab.    Dr    Burgess,    1789;    A?^.— 

Creetown,  J.  M* Andrew,  1882. 
Also  found  at  Ecclefechan  (Exc.  82). 
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Helianthemum  vulfirare  Ga,ert.  (Rockrose). 

Records,     Dfs, — J.  Wilson,  Excursion  of  Society,  1882;   Kcd, — 

Rev.  J.  Eraser,  18G3;  W^A— Arnott,  1848. 
Localities,  C.  along  the  Kirkcudbright  Coast,  Glenlair,  Wd,  Herb, 
iV/VAfd'^j/^— Lochanhead,  F,W.G.\  Littleknowe,  Glen,  7%.,  CE.M, ; 
Grove  Hills,  S,E, ;  Craigneston  500  ft,  Barndennoch  650  ft, 
J,  Cr. ;  Dalveen,  Exc, ;  Spango  Bridge,  Dv, ;  Beeftub,  Spout 
Craig,  Corehead,  burn  between  Crofthead  and  Selcoth,y.7T/.  (a 
peculiar  and  anomalous  distribution). 

On  granite,  whinstone,  or  boulder  clay  soils   with  a  dry 
sunny  southern  exposure,  in  windy  or  part-sheltered  places. 
Visitors,    xMelanostoma  mellina,  Cynomyiamortuorura,  Platychirius 

clypeatus,  Lucilia  Cesar,  Rhamphomyia,  Dv)lichopods,  Chorto- 

phila,  and  five  unnamed  species. 

Viola  palustris  L.  (Mawh  Violet). 

Records,      D/s—5,  Cruickshank,    1836;    Kcd,—?,   Gray,    1844; 

IVgt.—^,  M'Andrew,  1882. 
Localities,  Nithsdale — Lincluden,  P,Gr,\  Newton,  Locharmoss, 
S,E,\  Cowhill,  ^^.  and  vS.Z^.y. ;  Twomerkland  (a  white  variety), 
J.  Cr;  Sanquhar,  Dv,  A/inafida/e—FAsiaAneU,  S A,;  Millhill ; 
Eskrigg,  G.  Bl,\  Echo  Tower;  Dumcrieff;  Moffat,  J,T,J. 
Eskdaie — Solway  Moss,  E,  Ty, 

Wet  or  moist  places ;  peaty,  alluvial,  or  humoid  loam ; 
exposed  to  sun  ;  partly  sheltered  by  grass  or  ditch  sides,  &c. 
Appears  May  4  to  V2,J,T,J, 

Viola  cornuta  L. 

Record,     Dfs, — Railway  Station,     Miss  Ilannay,  1802     (Railway 
Passenger). 

Viola  Odorata  L.   (Garden  Violet). 

Record,       Z?/y.  and  A?^.— P.  Gray,   1850;     \Vgi,—Z    M* Andrew, 

1890. 
Localities.     Nithsdale — Netherwood,   Nunbank,   Glencaple   Road, 
C,E,M,\  New  Quay, /^6^r. ;  Lincluden,NunhoIm,  Hn,\  Clarence- 
field.  Tk. 

An  escape  establishing  itself  in  moist,  shady,  and  shoUered 
places  on  leaf  mould. 
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Viola  hirta  L. 

Record,     AV^.— Amott,  1848. 

Locality,     Confirmed  on  Criffel,  A.  B.  Hall,  1891. 

Viola  Ij€ictea  Sm. 
Record,     Dfs, — Ilowcleugh  Road,  Rev.  W.  Bennet  ?  ? 

Viola  Canina  L.  (Dog  Violet). 

1G7  Sylvatica  To-.   Var,  a.  Records,     D/s.—J,  Cruickshank,  1836; 

Kcd,—?.  Gray,  1850;  Wgt,—G,  C.  Truce,  1883. 
Var,  b,  flavicornis  Smith,  Dfs, — Miss  Milligan,  1892. 
Xos.  168,  169,  170,  apparently  absent. 

Localities,  Nithsdate — C,  near  Dumfries,  P,Gr,,  F.  TT^fA,  Park 
Road,  var.  d.y  CE.ST,^  Troqueer  //«.,  Moniaive,  J.  Cr., 
Sanquhar,  Dv,  Annandale — Water  of  ^,  var,  ft.,  S.E,^  c  to 
300  ft.  Milke,  Kirtle,  G.  BL,  to  1300  ft.  Beeftub,  and  2300  ft 
Midlawburn  and  Wbitecoombe,  var,  a.  and  ft.,  J,T,J.y  S,E, 
Eskdalr—v,c.  to  500  ft.  S,E,,  Castle  O'er  J.  Wl.  and  R,Bl, 

Prefers  dry  rather  than  moist  leafmould,  roadsides,  and 
other  soils ;  sunny  slopes  ;  usually  in  part  wind-sheltered. 
Becomes  white  in  shady  moist  places.  Appears  April  14  to  28, 
J, T.J,  Var.  ft.  prefers  ground  fre'»  of  other  plants,  short  grass, 
steep  l)anks,  &c. 

Viola  tricolor  L.  (Pansy). 

173.  Eutricolor.     Record,     Z>>.  and  A'cr/.— P.  Gray,  1 85u ;    WgL — 
J.  M* Andrew,  1890. 

174.  Arvensis.     Dfs.—Dr  F.  W.  Grierson,  1882. 

175.  Curtisii.     Djk—G,  F,  Scott-Elliot,  1892. 

176.  Lutea  var,  a,    Dfs.—W,  Stevens,  1 848 ;  Kcd,—P,  Gray,  1850 ; 
Wgt,—G,  C.  Druce,  1883. 

Var.  b,  amoena.  Z>/jr.— Sadler,  1854  ;  Kcd,—Y,  R.  Coles,  1882. 
Localities,  Nithsdale—y,(i,  near  Dumfries  (173,  174,  176),  P.Gr,, 
C,E,M,,  F,  W,G, ;  Racks,  174  S,E, ;  Cowhill,  176 ^rf.  and  S,T>,J, ; 
reaching  1200  ft  Moniaive, /.Cr. ;  Sanquhar  (173,  174),  Dv,^ 
Wanlockhead  176,  W.St,,  Dr  GL,  F,IV,G,\  4nftandaU—\,Qi, 
Newbie,  S,E, ;  M  Water  lll^S.E, ;  Dryfe,  Milke  G.Bl, ;  Beattock 
\l^J,T,/,\  Auchencasl74,  Penbf-eckl76,6".-£. ;  Garpel  176,  Beef - 
tub  and  Grey  Mare's  Tail  176,  var,  b.,/,Sd.,  f,T,J,  Loch  Skene 
2000  ft.  S,E,  Eskdale~c.  Canobie  E,Ty,,  Wauchope  176  var,  b, 
S.E.,  Castle  O'er  (173,  176)  /.  IVl,  and  R.BL 
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The  preferences  of  these  forms  seem  to  t)e  : — YIW  fc^r 
pretty  dry  leafmould,  roadsides,  &c.,  partly  shaded  and  wind- 
sheltered,  and  usually  below  500  feet ;  174  distinctly  dry  ground 
on  railway  cinders,  waste  roadsides  with  full  exposure  and  below 
r>00  ft ;  175  slightly  moist  sandy  soil,  bare  of  other  plants,  and 
fully  exposed  ;  17G  rather  dry  slopes  on  boulder  clay  or  whinstone 
in  full  sun  exposure,  and  only  partly  wind-shelteied  by  shortish 
grass,  commonest  above  iiOO  f t ;  176  var,  b,  similar  to  last,  but 
the  least  sheltei*ed  and  sunniest  spots,  specially  at  highest  altitudes. 
Appears  April  5  till  Sept  /.  TJ, 

Polyerala  Vulgaris  L.  (Milkwort). 

177.  Euvulgaris.  Record.  />/>.— P.  (J ray,  18G3;  Ar^.  and  \\\^L 
--J.  M* Andrew,  1882  and  \>S'd1, 

178.  Oxyptera.  Kcd, — J.  M^Vndrew,  1890  (not  typical,  but  not 
vulgaris. — A,  Bennef). 

179.  Serpyllacea.  Dfs,—Y,  Gray,  1845  ;  Kcd,—Y.  R.  Coles,  1883. 
Localities.  Nithsdale—^.  Kirkconnel,  M.  W.  ;  CarnsalUx-h,  Hn,  ; 
Moniaive,y.Cr. ;  Sanquhar,  Dv.  Annandale — V.C.  Queensl)erry, 
179,  l\Gr.\  Ilindhill,  5.JKCrf. ;  Ilailfell,  / 7!/ ;  VVhitcoombe, 
179,  S.E.  ^j>^d^tf/^— Solwaymoss  and  v.c,  E,Ty.,  S.E.\  Bloch- 
well,  .S.^. ;  Castle  O'er,/.  Wl.  and  R.BL 

Prefei-s  dry  but  often  marshy  ground,  chiefly  on  whin- 
stone,  boulderclay,  or  peat ;  in  sun,  rarely  shaded ;  usually 
windy  places,  or  partly  sheltered  by  short  grass  or  broken  ground. 
(179  on  specially  dry,  sunny,  windy,  and  bare  places.)  Appears 
May  15  to  June  7.    J.TJ. 

Dianthus  armeria  L.  (Deptford  Pink). 

Record,  /yir.— Auldgirth,  Messrs  Fingland  and  Davidson,  1882; 
Kcd. — F.  R.  Coles,  1883  (railway  passenger).     Also,  Cumb. 

Silene  inflata  Sm.  (Bladder  Campion). 

192.  Cucubalus.  Record  Dfs.  and  Kcd.—?.  Gray,  1850  ;  IVgL— 
J.  M'Andrew,  1882.  Var.  b.  puberula.  D/k — J.  Sadler, 
1857  ;  JCcd.  -J.  M^\ndrew,  1882. 

193.  Maritima.  £>fi.—?.  (rray,  1844.  Kcd.  and  \Vgt.—J. 
M*Andrew,  1882. 

Lntalitieft,  193  c.  on  shore,  Carlaverock,  Powfoot,  M.J.H.  ;  Seii- 
Held  to  Kedkirk,  Old  (rretna,  &r  ,  S.K.  Also,  inland  at  Grey 
Mare's  Tail,  Whitcoombe,  P.Gr.,  J.TJ.,  S.E. 
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192.  Nithsdale — not  c.  Kirkconnel,  3/.  \V, ;  Glencaple, 
CE.M,;  Terregles,  P.Gr.,  F.W.G. ;  Nunwood,  var.  5.,  S.E.; 
Gleucairn,  J,Cr. ;  Tynron,/.^//. ;  Cowhill,  Ad,  and  S.D.J. ;  ab.  on 
G.  &  S.-W.  Rwj.,  S.E.  ;  Thornhill,  Cample,  var  b. ;  Elliock  Brig:, 
Di\  Annandnle — Ecclefechan,  Lochmaben,  Ea-c. ;  Balstack  of 
Miike,  G,BL,  c.  on  Cal.  Rwy.,  Wamphray,  Beattock,  Hunterheck, 
Craigraichen,  ?-«r.  b,  J.T.J,  Eskdale — Dickstree,  E,Tt/,;  Burn- 
foot,  S.E. ;  Castle  0*er,/.  WL  and  R,BL 

193.  shingle,  rocks,  or  sand,  often  dead  seaweed  drift 
line  ;  fully  exposed  to  wind  and  sun. 

192.  moist  roadsides,  sandy  alluvium,  cindery  embank- 
ments ;  almost  always  wmd-sheltered  in  full  sun  exposure. 
Visitors — 192.  Platychirius  manicatus  ab.,  Cordylura  sp.  ab., 
Anthomyids  5  or  6  unnamed  kinds. 

193.  Eristalis  pertinax,  Empis  vitripennis,  Cordylura  ab.. 
Chortophila  ab.,  7  unnamed  kinds. 

Lychnis  vespertina  Sib.  (Whit^  or  Evening  Campion). 

/Records.      D/s.—J.    Cruickshank,    1836;     /Ccd.     and      IVgt.-^. 

M^Andrew,  1882,  1885. 
Localities.     Nithsdale — Kirkconnel,  M.  IV. ;  Castle- Douglas,  Th. 
Cargen,  ^/?. ;    Maxwelton    Hn,^  F.W.G.\  Tinwald  Road,    S.E. 
Nithside,  M.J.H. ;  Newton,  S.E.,  C.E.M.  ;  Dunscore  Road,  Th. 
Woodlea,   400   ft. ;  Penpont,  J.i'r,  ;    Tynron,  f.Sh. ;    Holy  wood, 
S.E.  \   Cowhill,  Ad.  and   S.D.f. ;    Thornhill,  Dv.      Anmndale— 
Priestside,  Browhouses,  l.ielow  cliff  at  TordufF,  S.E.  ;  by  railway, 
Moffat, /.  T.J.     Eskdale—  Old  Gretna,  S.E. 

Usually  moist  or  dry  places  ;  roadsides,  com  fields,  on 
boulder  clay,  &c.  ;  full  sun  or  half  in  shade;  partly  wind -sheltered 
by  hedges,  cliffs,  &c.  Appears  June  ll-14,y[7!/. 
Visitors.  Platychirius  manicatus,  peltatus,  Empis  livida, 
Chordelura  sp.,  Anthomyidse,  Tipula?,  Moths  and  Bombus 
pratorum. 

Lychnis  diuma  Sibth.  (Red  or  Day  Campion.) 

Records.  Dfs.—V.  Gray,  1850;  Kcd.—^.  Cruickshank,  183C; 
JVgt.--J.  M^Andrew,  1882. 

Zocaiities.  Nithsdale — Kirkconnel,  M.  IV.  ;  Mavisgrove,  y.Crw. ; 
Cluden  and  Routenbrig,  C.E.M. ,  Dv. ;  Glencairn,  /.Or. :  Nith  and 
Sanquhar,  Hn..  Dv.  Annandale-  -To  Whitstonehill  of  Milke,  Dryfe, 
v.c.\  Kirtle,  G.Bl.\   Grey  Mare's  Tail,   1750  ft    Black's  Hope, 
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/.T,J.      Eskdaie — Kirkandrews,     E,Ty,\     c.     Langholm,    S*E.\ 
Castle  O'er,/.  Wl.  and  R,Bl. 

Damp  or  dry  places;  leafmould,  holms,  roadsides,  occa- 
sionally whinstone  or  other  rocks  ;  usually  half  shaded,  in  deep 
shade  when  more  white,  or  in  sun  and  deeper  colour  ;  almost  always 
wind-sheltered.  Appears  May  4  to  23,  J>T.J. 
Visitors — Platychirius  manicatus,  Tipulae  and  another.  Bombus 
lucorum  ab.  and  main  fertiliser. 

Lychnis  floscuculli  L.  (Ragged  Robin). 

Records,     Dfs.  and  Kcd.—V.  Gray,  1850;    Wgi.^J.  M*Andrew, 

1882. 
Localities.      C.  in  all  the  valleys  as  far  as  Sanquhar,  Dv.y  and 
Glencaim   J.Cr,   7    miles  up  the  Dryfe,   G.Bl. ;    Beef  tub,  Grey 
Mare's  Tail,  S.E. ;  and  Castle  O'er,/.  IVL  and  R.BL 

A  white  variety  has  been  found  at  Palnackie,  /  T.J, ; 
Murrayfield,  G.Bi. ;  and  in  the  Wauchope,  S.E. 

Usually  damp  or  wet  ground  ;  most  abundant  on  boulder- 
clay  or  whinstone  detritus ;  always  in  sun  and  partly  wind- 
sheltered  by  rush  or  grass,  otherwise  exposed.     June  11,  14,  27, 

Visitors.     Rhingia  rostrata,  Ilydrotea  sp.,  Platychirius  sp.,  Iloma- 
lomyia,  Bombus  lucorum  ab.,  muscorum. 

Lychnis  Githagro  Lcun.  (Corncockle). 

Records.      Xyj.— Tynron,   J.    Shaw,    1882;   AV^.— Mrs  Gilchrist 
Clark,  at  the  Ross  ( 1 8G7  ?) ;    ^.— Bed  of  Cree,  Miss  Ilannay, 
1891. 
Localities.     Also  found   at   Annan,  Fn.\  Moniaive,  J.Cr.\    San- 
quhar Station,  Lh). ;  Dumfries,  P.Gr. ;  Gilnockie,  S.E. 
(An  escape  introduced  with  seed-corn. ) 

Lychnis  viscaria  L. 
Records.     Kcd.  and  Q/i.— Rev.  J.  Singer,  1843. 
Localities.     Port  o'  Warren,  Lot's   Wife,  P.Gr.,  Fq,,   /.   AT  A. 
(Moffat  hills, /.^-w.?). 

Sagrina  Nodosa  FenzL 
Records.     Dfs.  and  Kcd.—Y.  Gray,  1850;     PVgt.—G.  C.  Druce, 
1883. 
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Localities.  Glencaple,  R\V,C  J.Fn.,  JAVl.\  Kenneth  Bank, 
CE.M.'y  Jardine  Hall,  7%.;  Ualveen,  Di\,  J.Wl.\  Torduff 
Point,  S,E,  ;  Lochmaben,  ^a:^.  ;  Craigmichen  Scaur, /.Jl/. 

Rather  wet  ground ;  stony  or  sandy  soil  or  concrete ; 
exposed.     July  2G,  J,TJ. 

Sagrina  Subulata*  Presl. 
Record,     Dfs.—^.  T.Johnstone,  1890;    IVgt.—Q.  C.  IJailey,  1883. 
Locality.     Sandhills,  Torrs,  Warren,  C.C.B.  ;  on  the  Beef  tub  Road 
between  1100  and  1300  ft.,  J,TJ.,  S.E,\  Castlehill,  Glencaim, 
J,Cr.     Stony  roads.    Aug.  4,  J.T.J. 

Sagrina  procuinbens  L.  (Pearlwort). 

239.  Maritima  var.  a.     Records.     Dfs.—^.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  1892. 
Kcd.—Z.  M* Andrew,  1883  ;    /F^A— Arnott,  1843. 

Var.  c.  densa.       IF^t.—J.   M^\ndrew,  1890. 

240.  Apetala.     A7d.  and  IVgt.—J.  M* Andrew,   1883  and  1890. 
242.   D/%  and  A'cd—F,  Gray,  1850;    IVgt.—.!.  M^Vndrew,  1882. 
Localities.     239  a.  Annan  mouth  S.E.,   Kirkcolm  Am.  ;    231)  c 
West  Tarbert/J/^^. ;  240  South  Drummore/.il/'^. ;  242  v.c.  in 
all  the  valleys,  particularly  below  700  or  800  ft. 

242.  Dry  or  very  dry  places  on  walls,  hard  roads,  cinders 
of  railways,  waste  ground,  shingle  ;  shade  or  in  sun  ;  usually  bare 
ground  and  exposed  to  wind;  240  apparently  prefers  turf  and 
shelter  of  herbage,  &c. ;  239  var.  a.  only  seen  once  in  wall  crevices, 
239  var.  c.  apparently  bare,  much  exposed  places. 
Visitors.     Ants  ab. 

Arenaria  verna  L. 

Records.     Dfs. — Drumlanrig,  J.  Cruickshank,  1836.     Kcd. — J.  A. 

Brown,  1836. 
Locality.     Craig  near  Piper's  Cove,  Torrheugh  Cliffs,  Col  vend  (has 
been  confirmed  by  Rev.  J.  Fraser,  Dr  Grierson,  and  Mr  M*Andrew). 

Arenaria  peploides  L.  (Sea  Purslane). 
Records,     Dfs.—^.   Cruickshank,   1839;    Kcd.—V^y.   J.   Fraser, 
1866  ;    IVgt.—J.  M*Andrew,  1883. 

*  I  cannot  help  considering  this  the  right  name  for  Mr  Johnstone's 
plant,  after  careful  comparison  with  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 
Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  supposes  it  to  be  Sngina  j:rocumbcr.s  var  si>inosa. 
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Localities,  c.  on  shore,  Rerwicky./^r.,  Col  vend  Hn,^  C.E.M.^  Th,^ 
Caerlaverock  /,Cru.^  c.  on  shore,  Seafield  5.-5^.,  Powfoot  ALf,H.^ 
Gretna  S.E  ^  &c. 

Usually  in  sand  or  gravelly  shingle  and  fully  exposed. 
Visitors,     Antliomyia  radicans  ab.     Sapromyza  rorida  ab. 

Arenaria  serpyllifolia  L.  (Sandwort). 

Records.  D/s.^J.  Cruickshank,  1831  ;  Xcd.—P.  (Jray,  1850  ; 
IVgt. — J.  M'Andrew,  1887.  Far,  c.  leptoclados,  Messrs  John- 
stone and  M'Audrev^,  1889. 
Localities,  tsithsdale. — Hacks  Station  and  G.  &  S.-W.  line  occa- 
sionally S.E. ;  Dalbeattie  Road  Hn.  ;  Newton  Th.^  C.K.M.^  S.K, ; 
Sanquhar  Dv.  Annandale — Newbie,  Powfoot  M.J.H  ;  Ilollis 
Linn  Brig,  Beattock  J.7'./.  Es/:d(ile  —  l^.B.  Railway  line,  Liddel 
Brig  to  Langholm,  ab.  (ilentarras  Distillery  S.K.  Far.  c.  New 
Edinburgh  Road,  Moffat /.7y.,/.J/'^. 

Cinders  and  stones  of  railways,  sandstone  or  whinstone 
walls,  gravel,  hard  macadam,  short  turf ;  always  dry  or  very  dry 
six)ts ;  fully  exposed. 
Visitors.     Thrips,  Syritta  pipieus,  and  two  unnamed  kinds. 

Arenaria  trinervis  L.  (Sandwort). 

Records.     Dfs.—^.    Cruickshank,    1839;    AV^.— P.   Gray,    1850; 

IVgt.—J.  M*Andrew,  1885. 
Localities.  JVitlisdale—CeiVgeuhngj  C.E.AL;  Browuhall,  y.Cr//. ; 
Craigs,  M./.Lf. ;  White  Bridge,  Ifn. ;  Cluden  Mill,  7/i.,  S.E. ; 
Sanquhar,  L>v.  Annandale — Dryfe  Road,  Lockerbie,  J.TJ.\ 
Tuudergarth,  S.E.  ;  Craiglands,  Beattock,  Dumcrief,  Old  Edin- 
burgh Road,  Old  Well  Road, /r/.  Eskdale-'^v^o  miles  from 
Langholm,  near  Irvine,  S.E. 

Damp  or  wet  places  on  humus,  roadside  mud,  sandy  or 
rocky  soil ;  shaded  or  half -shaded  ;  sheltered. 
Visitors.     Sphegina   clunipes   ab.,   Platychirius    scutatus,    Empis 
ignota,  Ichneumon  sp. 

Cerastium  vul^atum  L.   (Mouse-ear  Chickweed). 
212.  Tetrandrum.    Kcil  and  JVgt.—J.  M^Vndrew,  1882  and  1890, 
214.  Semidecandrum.      I?/s.—Dr    Davidson,     188G  ? ;    Kcd.—F. 
Gray,  1850;    IVgt.—J.  M*Andrew,  1883. 
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215.  Gloraeratura.     Dfs.  and   KcdL—Y,  Gray,    1850;     Wgt.- 
M^Aiidrew,  1«83. 

216.  Tiiviale  var,  a.      Dfs,  and  AW.— P.  Gray,  1850;     WgL- 
0.  Druce,  1883.      Var,  r.  pentandrum.     KaL — F.   R.  Cole^, 
1883.      Var,  d.  alpestre.     D/s.—(}.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  1892. 

Localities.  212  only  from  Drummore;  214  Fort  Logan  (capsules 
very  long,  gland  hairs  very  few,  A,  Benneti\J,M^A.  ;  Sanquhar 
Z^.  ?  (not  seen).  Nithsdale  —  215  and  210  v.c.  to  Moniaive 
{J,Cr.)  and  Sanquhar  (Z>7'.).  Annandnk — 215  and  216.  v.c. 
to  2000  feet,  Blackshope,/.7y.  21Gd  Whiteoombe,  Aucheucat 
Bum,  Craigboar,  S.E,  Eskdale — 215  and  216^.  v.c.  to  Castle 
O'er,/.  IVl.  and  R,Bl.,  and  Pikethow  1500  ft  S,E 

215  dry  railway  lines,  hard  roadsides,  waste  ground, 
always  exposed  ;  216a.  pretty  dry  or  damp  places,  roadsides,  turf 
on  walls,  railways,  waste  ground,  shingles,  and  all  soils  except 
peat ;  sometimes  half -sheltered  by  grasses  and  half -shaded  ;  2 1 6</. 
dry  whinstone  rocks  above  1400  ft.  {c.f,  C  alpinum).  Appears 
May  4thto25tli,/.7:/. 

Visitors.  Syrphus  arcruatus,  Syrphus  sp.  Platychirius  manicatus, 
Hydrellia  griseola,  and  three  other  species. 

Cerastitun  cirvense  L. 

Records,     £>fs.--J.   Oruickshank,    1836;    Ace/.  •  P.    Gray,    1844; 

IVgt.—^,  M*Andrew,  1883  (no  rec.  Cum.,  Ayr). 
Localities,       NitlmMe — Kirkconnel,   M.  IV. ;    Racks,  JLn.,  S.E-j 
Portland   Place, /I Gr.;     Newton,    S.E,;     New  Bridge,  F,Gr,; 
Portmck?  S.E. ;  also,  .hi;tandafe —Annan,  Hn, 

Dry,  gravelly  soil  mixed  with  cinders,  turf  on  walls,  leaf 
mould ;  exposed  or  rarely  shaded ;  windy  spots. 
Visitors.      Opomyza  germinationis,  Meromyza  sp.,  and  three  other 

kinds  (caught  rather  late  in  season). 

Cera43tium  alpinum  L. 
Record,    (a,  lanatum.)    Dfs, — Rev.  J.  Singer,  1843. 
Ij)calities.     Annandale — 1450   to   2000   feet  on    Blackshope  and 
Whiteoombe,  J.T.J.,  S.E. 

On  dry  bare  whmstone  rocks  fully  exposed.     Appears 
June  22  to  July  \,  J.T.J, 
Visitors.     Chortophila  several  kinds  ab. 
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Stellaria  nemorum  L.  (Stitchwort). 

Records,      D/s.—\h  Burgess,  1789;  Kcd.—Z.  (Vuickshank,  1839; 

no.  rec.  Wgt.  and  Lan, 
Localities,  Nithsdale — Gilliehill,  R.H,M, ;  Castle-Douglas  Road, 
CE.M. ;  Lincluden  Abbey,  Cluden  Brig  and  Mills  P,  Gr,^  Hn,, 
S,E.\  Woodlands,  Iron  Gray,  S.E,'y  Bennan,  Tynron,  J,Sh,, 
T,Br.,J,Cr.\  Enoch  Castle,  J.WL\  Auldgirth,  Drumlanrig,  Dv,y 
y^«//«Wifz/f  — Springkell,  Iloddam  Castle,  Broomholm,  Glen  M 
wood,  Br. ;  Milke,  Tundergarth,  Whitestonehill,  G.BL ;  March- 
l)ankwood  to  Craiglands,  Garpel  and  Beld  Craig,  Sd,  ;  Barnhill, 
Wellburn,/.?'./.  Eskdale — (Jlenzier,  E,Ty,;  Priors  Linn,  Penton, 
Byrebum,  Tarras,  v.  ab.  from  Canobie  to  Lingholm,  Bexburn, 
S.E. 

Damp  or  wet,  rarely  dry  leafmould,  roadside  or  other 
soils  mixed  with  leafmould ;  usually  in  shade  and  always  wind- 
sheltered.     Appears  May  2  to  29,y.7l/. 
Visitors,     Empis  2  or  3  sp.,  Dolichopidoe,  Chlorops  sp.,  Anthom- 

yidce,     Tipulce    very   ab.     (about     20     unnamed     species), 

Meligethes  oeneus  very  ab. 

Stellaria  media  Vill  (Chickweed). 
Records.     Dfs,  and  Kcd,—?.  Gray,   1850;    JVgt.—G.  C.  Druce, 

1883  ;    Far.  neglecta;  B/s—Dt  F.  W.  Grierson,  1882. 
Localities — v.c.  in  all  the  valleys  reaching  Moniaive,y.6>.,  and  San- 
quhar, Dv.  to  a  height  of  1400  ft  Annan  and  Moffat,  J-TJ,^  and 
ir,00ft.  Esk,  S.E, 

Damp  or   wet,   springheads,   more  rarely    dry    places ; 
waste  ground,  roadsides,  shingles  of  rivers  and  shore  and  other 
soils  (except  peat) ;  usually  exposed  to  sun,  sometimes  in  shade ; 
often  wind  sheltered.     Appears  March  23, /.7\/. 
Visitors,       Chalcid.  3  sp.,   Proctotypes.  Phora,  Dolichopid  2  sp., 

Chlorops  (numerous  small  flies).     Meligethes  ceneus  ab. 

Stellaria  uligrinosa  Murr. 

Records.      Dfs.   and  Ar//.— P.  Gray,   1850;    lVgt,—G,  C.  Druce, 

1883. 
Localities.       Nithsdale — Arbigland,    Th.  ;    Maxwelltown    Station, 
Tinwald,   Hn, ;  Tynron,  Sh. ;    Auldgirth  Brig,  S.E, ;    Sanquhar, 
Dv, ;  c.  upper  part  of  valley.      Annandale  — Troutbeck  of  Milke, 
Gillenbie   Mains   of  Corrie,  G,Bl, ;  c.  Putts  and  Annan  shingles 
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Moffat,  Beeftub,  1000  ft.,/ 7!/. ;  Hartfell  burns,  2000  ft  Loch- 
Skene  and  very  ab.  springs,  &c.,y.7\/.,  S,E-  Eskdale — Canobie 
Tarras,  Langholm  ab.  1400  ft,  Whitehope,  S^E. 

Wet  places,  mud  of  spring  heads,  ditches ;  on  roadsides, 
whinstone,  boulder  clay,  &c.  ;  usually  sunny  places ;  partly  wind- 
sheltered  by  other  plants  or  ditch  sides.     Appears  May  A,J,TJ, 
Visitors.     Chlorops,  Anthomyids,  Tipuloe,  Dolichopids  (many  un- 
named). 

Stellaria  grraminea  L. 

Records,      DJs,  and  Kcd.—V.  Gray,  1850;    IVgt,-^.  M* Andrew, 

1882. 
Localities.  Nithsdale — v.c.  Kirkconnel,  all  roads  about  Dumfries ; 
Moniaive,  J.  Cr. ;  Sanquhar,  Dv.  Annandale — v.c.  Gretna  Green, 
Annan,  S.E, ;  Dryfe,  Milke,  G^BL ;  Beld  Craig,  Sd. ;  c.  Moffat, 
J.TJ.  Eskdale— Q.,  Glenzier,  Canobie,  E,Ty, ;  c.  Langholm,  S.E.\ 
Castle  Oer,/.«^/.,  R.BL 

Dry  or  damp  places  ;  roadsides  and  all  other  soils ;  sunny, 
occasionally  shaded ;  always  wind  sheltered  in  long  grass  or  by 
hedges,  &c.     Appears  June  7  to  28,  J,  TJ. 
Visitors.      Empis    livida,    Syritta    pipiens,   Platychirius   peltatus, 

Dolichopids.     (4  unnamed). 

Stellaria  glauca  VV^ith. 

Records.     D/s.—^i.  Cruickshank,  1830  ;  Kcd.—V.  Gray,  1844  (also 

rec.  Cum.) 
Localities.    Maxwellton  Loch,  P.  Gr. ;  Tinwald,  J.  Sn.  (and  J.  Cru.  f) ; 
Lochmaben,  F.M.  IV.,  Dv. ;  Dumcrieff,  Moffat,  S.  W.Ca. 

Wet,  half -peaty  ditches ;  exposed  to  wind  and  sun. 

Stellaria  holostea  L. 

Recofds.     Dfs.  and  Kcd.—V,  Gray,   1850;    Wgt.—S.  M* Andrew, 

1883. 
Localities.  Nithsdale— c.  roads  about  Dumfries,  M.J.H.,  C.E.M. 
Th,y  Hn.\  Dunscore,  P.Gr.\  Moniaive,  J.Cr.\  Tynron,  J.Sk. 
Sanquhar,  Dv.  Annandale — Annan,  Water  of  M  ab.,  S.E. 
Lockerbie  House  to  Troutbeck  of  Milke,  O.Bl. ;  Beld  Craig,  J.Sd. 
c.  Moffat,  Correifron,  kc,  J.T.J.  Eskdale — very  ab.  Woodslee, 
E.Ty.',  Tarras,  S.E. 

Rather  dry  roadside  banks,  on  old  turf  of  walls,  ('inders 
of  railways,  shingles,  gravelly   soil,  more  rarely  holms  and  leaf 
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mould  ;  usually  in  sun,  sometimes  shaded  ;  often  quite  unsheltered 
by  other  plants,  and  rarely  in  long  grass.  Appears  April  5  to 
May  \h,  J.T.J. 

Visitors, — Empis  pennata,  Siphona  cristata,  Platychirius  manicatus, 
and  2  or  3  other  flies.     Meligethes  oeneus,  Telephorus  bicolor. 

Spergrularia  rubra  Pers.  (Sandspurrey). 

248.  Rubrum.     Records.      Dfs,—^v  Grierson,    1882;    Kcd,  A\ 
Gray,  1844;    Jf^/.--Arnott,  1848. 

249.  Salinum  a,  genuinum.    D/s.—Vt  .  F.  Scott-Elliot,  1892.    Kcd.— 
Rev.  J.  Fraser,  1866.      Wgt.  — G.  C.  Druce  or  F.R.  (Joles,  1883. 

c.  neglectum.      Wgt—G.  Horn,  1873. 

250.  Marginatum.     D/s.—Q.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  1892.     Kcd.—Tlew 
J.  Fraser,  1866.     TF^A— Miss  Hannay,  1892. 

2ol.  Rupestre.  AV^/.— Craig  Christie,  1868.  IF^.—G.  Horn,  1873. 
Localities. — Seacoast  pretty  common  ;  249  a.  from  Annan  shore, 
Rerrick,  Orchardton  and  Port  Mary ;  249  c.  from  Port  Logan,  G. 
Horn  and/  iW Andrew-,  250  from  Kirtle,  S.E.\  Rerrick, /. y^r. ; 
Port-Wilham  and  Glasserton,  ZT/z. ;  251  from  Port  Logan,/  ^PA.^ 
Portpatrick,  R.R. ;  Mull  of  Galloway,  G.  Ho, ;  Kirkandrew,  C  C. ; 
Inland,  less  common,  248  road  from  Brow  to  Stank,  Bankhead, 
S.E. ;  Glencaple,  Hn, ;  Bruce's  Castle,  Lochmaben,  F.M.  W, ; 
Junction  Selkirk  and  Craigbeck  Road,  Broomhill,  New  Edinboro' 
Road, 7.27. ;  Beattock,  S.E, 

Wet  places,  rarely  fairly  dry  stones ;  bare  estuarine  mud 
of  seashore  with  Armeria,  stony  shingles  of  seashore,  sandy  places 
or  rock  crevices  (251),  hard  roadsides  (248).  Appears  end  of 
June. 

Visitors. — Apis  very  ab.,  Nemotelus  notatris,  Lucilia  Caesar, 
Scatophaga  litorea,  stercoraria,  Nemopoda  stercoraria,  Chlorops, 
and  3  other  kinds  of  flies. 

Spergrula  arvensis  L.  (Com  Spurry). 

Records.    Bfs.  and  Kcd.—Y.  Gray,  1850  ;  Wgt.—Y.  R.  Coles,  1872 

(both  varieties  a  sativa  and  b  vulgaris). 
Localities.     Common  in   arable  land   in  all   valleys  to  Moniaive 
(J.Cr.\  and  Sanquhar  {Dv),  at  least  700  feet  Moffat  {S.E,),  Castle 
O'er,  Eskdale  (/.  Wl  and  R.Bl.). 

Fairly  dry  or  moist  places  ;  waste  ground  in  fields,  rocks 
by  shore,  boulder  clay,  sandy  or  even   half-peaty  soil;  almost 
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always  o\jX)si':l  to  sun  an. I  wind.     App.^ars  May  24  to  June  2, 

Visitors,  Syritta  pipiens,  Platychirius  mauicatus,  scutatu:^ 
albimanus,  Rhingia  rostrata,  Empin  vitripennis,  Ant  homy  ia 
radicum,  Scatophaga  atercoraria,  Chortophila,  &c. 

Montia  fontana  L.  (Blinks). 
Records   a,    minor.      Dfs,,     Kcd,—?.    Gray,     1850;      ligf.—^L 

M*Andrew,  188G,  b,  rivularis  ;  Dfs.—^,  Sadler,  1857  ;  AV//.— 

F.  R.  Coles,  1883. 
Localities,  Nithsdale — Cargen,  KIVM.;  Glencaple,  C.E.M.; 
Broomrigg.  Dv. ;  Barndennoch,  Tynron,  J,Sh.\  Glencairn,  J.Cr,\ 
Sanquhar,  Z>2/.  A nnanda/e— J ^rdmo  IlalK  7'//.;  Dryfe  Cemetery. 
G.B/. ;  Andrew's  Well,  var.  ^.,  S.  IV.Ca. ;  (irey  Mare's  Tail,  Sd. ; 
c.  Hartfell  and  Loch  Skene,  reaching  2300  ft,  S,E,  Kskdaie—i\ 
at  Langholm,  &c.,  S,E 

Var,  b,  on  wet  or  often  dry  mud,  b.  in  the  water  or 
much  protected  by  other  plants  ;  lx)th  at  origin  of  springs,  shingles 
of  rivers,  on  peaty  or  other  mud  ;  always  in  sun,  and  usually  pre- 
ferring mud  bare  of  other  plants.     May  1 7,  J,  TJ. 
Visitors,     Chlorops  sp.,  Anthomyia  ? 

Hypericum  Androsadmum  (Tutsan). 

Recofds,     Kcd,—:i,  M^Vndrew,  1882;     /f^-/.— Profeasor  Balfour, 

1843  (no.  rec.  Lan,  Rox,). 
Localities,     Kirkcolm,   J,H,Bl. ;   Cruggleton,  Garlieston,  Cuicton 
Lake,  Hn, ;  Flarick  ^ilen,  Ravenshall,  J.M'A, 

Grassy  cliffs  or  roadside  bank  facing  sea  ;  sheltered  from 
wind. 

Hypericum  Perforatum  L.  (St.  John's  Wort). 

Records,      Var,   a,     Dfs, — P.   Gray,    1850 ;    Kcd, — Miss  Harvey 

(1830  ?);    ir^A— J.  IVrAndrew,  1882;  Var.  b.  augustifolium ; 

D/s,—.l,  T.  JohnsUme,  1891  ;  Var,  c,  lineolatum,  Dfs,—^,  T. 

Johnstone,  181)1. 

localities,   Nithsdale — Kirkconnel,  M,  \V.\  Glencaple  road,  M,J,H,% 

Troqueer,   CE.M,  ;    Nith,  by  Dumfries,   Hn,  \    Portrack,  S,E,', 

<'Iudeu.  Th,^  Hn,  ;  Moniaive,  J,Cr,\  Sanquhar,  Dv,     Annandale — 

Seafield,    Kirtle   mouth,   S,E,\    Ecclefechan,    Exc,%    Lochmaben, 

S,E,\    Boreland,    Whitstonehill   and    v.c.    Milke,    l^ryfe,    G,Bl,\ 
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Wamphray,  Jordan,   Barnhill   road  var.  c.  Hydropathic, /.  7y. ; 
Held  Crag,/..W.     EskdaU,  c,  E,Ty. 

Dry  or  moist  banks  on  railway  cuUings,  leafmould,  sandy 
gravel,  or  sandstone ;  usually  sunny  or  rarely  shaded  places ; 
partly  wind -sheltered  by  other  plants,  hedges,  <&c.  Appears  from 
July  3  to  Aug.  lo,y.r/. 

Visitors.     Bombus  lucorum,  pratorum,  Derhamellus,  llive-l)ee  all 
ab. 

Kmpis  livida  ab.,  Rhmgia  rostrata,  Syrphus  baltt^atus, 
Ilydrotea  sp.,  Cheilosia  sp.,  Anthomyia  radicuni,  Chortophila, 
Chlorops,  and  8  other  forms. 

Hypericum  quadranfirulum  L. 

Records.      Var,  a,  dubium.     Dfs.—^.  T.  Johnstone,  1801 ;  Kal    - 

F.   R.  Coles,    1882;    Wgt.—;i.  IL  Balfour,  1845.     (No  rec. 

Rox.   Feb.)      Var.   b.  maculatum   Dfs. — Miss  Ethel  Taylor, 

1892;  Kal.—i.  M^Andrew,  1882. 
Localities.     Nithsdafe—Troc{ueer  Road,  7'/i.,  C.E,Af.    Annandale— 
C.    from    Scroggs  upwards  on  Milke,    G.Bl. ;    Johnstone  parish, 
J.T.J.       Eskdale — Between    Liddell    Brig    and    Canobie    Stition 
(var.  a.),  S.E. ;  Canobie  {var.  b.).  E.Ty\  (Castle  0  er,/.  /F/.,  R.BL 
Damp  embankment  on  boulder-clay,  roadsides ;  shaded 
or  open  to  sun  ;  more  exposed  to  wind  than  perforatum  ? 
Visitors.    Bombus  lucorum,  muscorum,  pratorum,  Ilive-bee,  Leptis 

tringaria,  Sepsis  c>Tiipsea,  Anthomyia,  radicum,  Chortophila, 

&c. 

Hypericum  quadratumi  Stokes. 
Records.     D/s.~lh  V.    \V.  (irierson,   1882;    A?//.— F.  R.  Coles, 

1882;  W^/.— J.  M^Andrew,  1885. 
Localities.  iV/V/w^^?/^— Glencaple,  C.E.M. ;  Clarencefield,  F.  W.Q. ; 
Sanquhar,  I>v.  Annandak — Milke  water.  Catch  flail  Loaning, 
Q.Bl. ;  Archbank  Bridge,  Alton,  Craigiebum,  Breconside  Moss  up 
to  G  or  700  iU  J.T.J.  Eskdaie—W ooM^e  orchard,  Liddel  Brig, 
Burnfoot,  S.E. 

Wet  or  pretty   dry   slopes ;    roadsides,  railw^ay  banks, 
shaded   or  partly   shaded;    wind-sheltered   in   long    grass,    &c. 
Appears  July  f>,JT.J. 
Visitors.     (Left  tco  late.) 
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Hyperioum  huzniflisuin  L. 

Records.     Dfs.—^,  Sadler,  1857;  Kcd—?.  Gray,  1848;   Ifgt.— 

Stranraer  (J.  A.  Brown  ?),  1836,  Edin.  Herb. 
Localities.  Nithsdale — Kenneth  Bank,  Glencaple,  C.E,Af. ;  Kirk- 
connel,  MAV.\  Cargenhillside,  Hn.\  Dalskairth  KiWs,  P.Gr.i 
Bamdennoch,  GOOft, /.O-.;  G.  &  S.-W.  l{y.,  Gateside,  Euchan 
Cottages,  Dv.  Annandale — Kirtlemouth,  S.E.  \  Limestone  Rigg", 
Shillahill,  Scroggs,  Middlebie,  G.Bl, ;  Lochmaben,  Hn. ;  Raehills, 
Exc,  Beld  Craig,  Sd,\  c.  Moffat, /. r/.  ^5>&^/a/<f— Glenzier  Mil-, 
E,Ty. ;  Langholm,  C.  K  ;  Wauchope,  2  miles  from  I^angholm,  *S1A\ 
Dry  bare  places  on  road  sides,  sandstone,  rather  peaty 
loam ;  usually  in  sun  and  partly  wind  sheltered.  Appears  from 
June  23, /.r/. 
Visitors.     Anthomyidse  (4  visitors). 

Hypericum  pulchnim  L. 

Records.     D/s.  and   Kcd—?.  Gray,   1850;    Wgt.-  J.   M* Andrew, 

1885. 
Localities.  Nithsdale^  -c.  Kenneth  Hank,  C.E.M. ;  (^argen,  F.  W. G. ; 
Lochabl)ey  Wood  C*E.Ai.\  Nunholni,  Hn.\  Cluden,  7>^.;  c.  Moniaiv^e, 
J.Cr.\  c.  Sanquhar,  Z>?'.  Annandale — Annan,  Springkeld,  S.F1,\ 
Ecelefechan,  Raehills,  Exc. ;  Dryfesdale,  G.BL ,  Garpel,  S.E. ; 
Beef  tub,  Sd. ;  Breconside,  reaching  2000  ft.  Loch  Skene,  S..E  ; 
Eskdale — c.  Kirkandrews,  E.  Ty. ;  Langholm  Hill,  C.  K ;  Castle 
O'er,  /.  WL  and  R.BL  ;  Stennies  and  Meggat,  S.E. 

Dry  or  moist  whinstone  rocks,  roadsides,  more  rarely  on 
humus  or  l)oulder  clay ;  in  sun  or  part  or  wholly  shaded  ;  usually 
at  least  partly  wind-sheltered.  Appears  June  30  to  July  6,^.71/. 
Visitors,     Hivebee,  Sericomyia  borealis,  Siphona  cristata,  Drymeia 

hamata,    Hyetodesia    basalis,    Dolichopidse,    Chortophila    (4 

unnamed). 

Hyperioum  hirsutum  L. 
Records.     Efs.—Dr  Davidson,  1882  ;  Kcd.—?.  Gray,  1844. 
Localities.      Nithsdale — Castle-Douglas    Road   and    Glen,  /.IVL, 
Til. ^  C.E.M.  \  Bankhead,  Newark  Ardoch,  Sanquhar,  i>r.    Annan- 
dale—Scroggs,  G.Bl. ;    Wamphray  Station,  Moffat,  /.  71/     Esk- 
daU—Udde\  Brig,  Bilholm,  S.E. 

Moist  or  dry  sloping  banks  and  meadows ;  carboniferous 
sandstone,  boulder  clay  leaf  mould,  whinstone  soils;  usually  in 
shade  and  always  well  sheltered  spjts.     Appears  Aug. 
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Visitors — Bombus  pratorum,  lucorum,   Syrphus  balt^^atus,   Empis 
vitripennis,  Scatophaga  im^uinitaf  stercoraria,  Chortophila. 

Hypencum  elodes  L. 

Records.     Kcd.—Rev.  J.  Fraser,  1843;    JVg/.—Dr  Balfour,  1843. 

(Also  Cum,  Ayr,) 
Localities,    Portpatrick,  ^r». ;  Port  Logan,y./^.i9/. ;  ditch,  Newton- 
Stewart  to  Glenluce,  Afau, ;  Lm-h  Cree,  G,M^N, ;  New-Galloway, 
/.M^A,\   MinnigafF,  Sn,\    Barscraigh,  /,Fr.\    Banihourie,   R,H,, 
RGr.'y  Kirkbean,  Sn. 

Wet,  peaty  soil  in  ditches ;  fully  exposed. 

Lintun  perenne  L. 
Records,     D/s,-—Dr  Davidson,  1886  ;  Kcd.—Rev.  J.  Fraser,  1843. 
Zocaliiies  (t^scskpe),     Kirkcudbright, y./r. ;  Bnghouse  Bay,/'^.C. ; 
Ross,  Rockville,  G,  C, ;  Sanquhar  (?),  Zh, 
On  hillsides  near  highwater  mark. 

Linum  angrustifolium  Huds. 

/Records,     A?f/.— Col  vend,  Miss  0.  E.  Milligan,  18D2  (escapt*). 

Liniun  usitatissimum  L. 
/Records,     B/s,—?,  Gray,  1850  ;  Kcd.—^i,  M^Vndrew,  189:?. 
Localities,      Near  Dumfries,  F,Gr, ;    Drummond's    Yard,  Moffat, 
1891  and  1892, /.7y.  (escape). 

T linum  cathcirticum  L.  (Purging  flax). 

Records.     Dfs,  and  Kcd,—^,  Gray,  1850  ;    \Vgt,—Z,  M*Andrew, 

1882. 
Localities,  Nithsdale — v.c.  near  Dumfries  and  Cluden,  77/., 
C,E,M„  F,W,G,\  Moniaive,  c.  J,Cr,\  Sanquhar,  c.  Dv, 
Annandale—\,c,,  Dryfe,  Milke,  Corrie,  G,Bl, ;  Caledonian  Line, 
c,  S,E, ;  Beeftub,  5c?. ;  to  2300  feet  Loch  Skene,  S,E,  Eskdale 
— c.  Glenzier,  E,Ty, ;  c.  Esk,  Wauchope,  S,E, ;  Castle  O'er,/.  Wi, 
and  R,Bl, ;  to  1400  ft.  Ewes  Water,  S,E, 

Dry  or  moist  places  on  gravelly  or  stony  soil,  sandstone 
soil,  railway  cinders,  c.  old  moraines.  Almost  always  in  full  sun ; 
in  short  turf  or  bare  spots  exposed  to  wind,  though  in  valleys. 
Appears  June  12-25,  J.T.J. 

Visitors,     Platychiriua  manicatus,  Empis  vitripennis,  and  2  doubt- 
ful forms. 
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Badiola  milleerrana  Sm.  (Allseed). 
Records.      Dfi,—Dr  Burgess,  1789;    J^cd.—,1,  M'Andrew,  1H^2; 

IVgf.—AvnotU  1848  (also  rec.  Ayr.  Rox.) 
LocaJiites.      Port  Logan,  Portpatrick,  Am, ;    Loch  Ken,  C>E.M.. 
J.M^A. ;    Ravenston,   New-Galloway  ;  J.M'A.^    F.R.C. ;     fvoch- 
niaben,  Little  Dormout,  on  north  side  of  road  from  Brow  to  Stank. 
Ruthwell,  Br, 

Sandy  paths    on    moor,  Br.  ;  damp  gravelly  roadsides, 
J.M'A,  \  shingle  of  banks,  CE.M, 

Lavatera  arborea  L. 
Records,     Wgf.—J.  M'Andrew,  1890. 

Malva  MoBchata  L.  (Musk  MaUow). 
Records,     Z>/j.— J.  Shaw,  1882;    /iTrrf.— P.  Gray,  1844  ;    Wg/.—G. 

Graham,  1836.  (No  rec.  Peb.) 
Localities,  Port  William,  y.J/*^. ;  Senwick  Bay  (?  Sandwick), 
/.Sh.;  Balmse,  G.N.LL\  Col  vend,  Th,  %  Tongland,  F.R.C.\ 
Mullock  Bay,  Almomess,y!J/"'^. ;  near  Dumfries,  P.Gr. ;  Lochar- 
briggs,  ZT//.  ;  ('raigencoon,  Tynron,y.5>^. ;  (Sanquhar,  Dv.?);  Cow- 
hill,  Ad.  and  S.D./. ;  Torduff  shore,  S.E. ;  Milke,  above  Scroggs, 
G.B/,;    Raehills,  ExCn  Gardenholm,  Moff at,  y.  7!/. ;    Langholm, 

cr. 

Shingles  of  shore,  roadsides,  river  banks,  full  exposure 
or  paitly  wind-sheltered. 

Visitors,  Hive  bee,  Bombus  pratorum,  Derhamellus  (all  Miss 
irannay). 

Malva  rotundifolia  L. 

Records,       iyj.  —  Mrs    Carthew-Yorstoun    (1880?);     Jl^.— J 

M' Andrew,  1892.     (Rec.  Ayr.) 
Localities,     Cairnryan,  J.M^A, ;  roadside  Canobie  Manse,  I^ang- 
holm,  C.  Y, ;  (xilnockie  siding,  S,E. 

Malva  sylvestris  L. 

Records.  lVgt,—J,  M'Andrew,  1890;  A'cd.—F.  Gray,  1865;  L>fs. 
— Miss  Adams  and  Miss  Johnstone,  1889. 

Localities,  Nithsdaie — Carsethom,  F.  IV.G,^  Hn, ;  (jlencaple  road, 
MJ.H.\  Glen,  RGr,\  Whitebridge  and  Cluden,  Hn,,  S.E.; 
Glencaim,  /.Cr,  ;  Cowhill,  Ad.  and  S.D.J. \  Holywood  Kirk, 
S.E.     Annandak — Browhouses,  S.E,\  Powfoot,  M,J.H.\  Annan 
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wall,  Hn, ;  Jardine  Hall,  Th, ;  Lochmaben,  MJ,H, ;  Heattock, 
J'T.J,  i;i>&da/^— Cummertrees,  Gretna,  S,E,\  Henry's  Town, 
E.Ty, 

Dry,  stony,  or  gravelly   waste  soil ;  in  sun  or  shade ; 
usually  partly  wind-sheltered. 

Visitors.  Bombus  Derhamellus,  Hn, ;  lucorum,  S.E, ;  Platychirius 
manicatus,  Syritta  pipiens,  Hn, 

Althea  of9.oiiieJis  L.  (Marsh  mallow). 
Records,     Dfs.—^,  T.  Johnstone,  1889 ;  A'crf.— Dr  Burgeas,  1789. 
Localities,     Moffat,/. T.J, ;  Arbigland  (m  cultivation  now),  Dr.  Br,, 
M,W, 

Tilia  europea  L.  (Lime  tree). 

Recorded.  Dfs,  Kcd.  IVgt. — J.  M'Andrew,  1882;  commonly 
planted  at  Drumlanrig  250  to  GOO  feet,  J.H.D. ;  Langholm, 
500  to  600  feet,  R.Do. ;  Moffat  o,.,  J.T.J, 

Dry  {J.II.D.)  or  damp  (^.Z>^.)  places  on  holms  or  good 

Irjam ;  requires  plenty  of  ligfit  and  air,  but  shelter  from  strong 

winds  {J.H.D.  and  R.Do.) 

Tilia  grandifolia  Ehrh. 
Record.    Z>/j.— Moffat,  J.  Sadler,  1857. 

G^eranium  sangnineuni  L.  (Blood  Crane's  bill). 
Records.     Kcd.^?.  Gray,  1841 ;    W^^/.— Edin.  Herb.,  1843. 
Localities — Very  common  along  the  shore  from  the  Mull  to  Souther- 
nessand  Carsethorn,  Hn.^  F.  IV.G.^  but  not  found  in  Dumfriesshire 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Full  sun  and  wind  exposure  on  grassy  cliffs  or  broken 
undercliffs. 

Visttofs.  Hive  bee,  Bombus  muscorum,  Ifn. ;  Halictus  albipes, 
Prosopis  hyalinata,  Licus  ferrugineus,  Rhingia  rostrata, 
Dr3rmeia  hamata,  Hydrotea,  Anthomyia  radicum,  Chortophila, 
&c. 

G^eranium  pheum  L.  (Dusky  Crane's  bill). 

Records.      Zyjr.— Castlemilk,    J.    H.     Balfour,    1839;     Kcd.—*1. 

M^Andrew,  1882  ;    Wgt.—^\v  H.  Maxwell,  1889. 
L.oralities.     Near  Moniaive,  y.  O.  /  Kirkbum,  Lockerbie,  Robert- 
hill,  C.^/.;  Dumcrieff,  S.JV.Ca.;  K irkaudrews,  ^. T).  ;  Hillholm 
/.  JVl.  and  R.Rl. 
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Q^ranimn  sylvatiomn  L.  (Wood  Crane's  bill). 

Records,      Zyj.— Drumlanrig,  W.  Stevens,  1848;  A'cd— P.  Gray, 

1850;  Jf^.— absent? 
Localities,  Nithsdale — By  Nith  and  Cluden,  P,Gr, ;  Langlands. 
Hn, ;  Cluden,  MJ.H. ;  c.  Moniaive  3  to  600  ii.^J.Cr,  ;  Tynron, 
/,Sh,\  Penpont,  RGrr,  Thornhill,  T,Br,  \  Carron  glen  (a  pale 
pink  variety),  IV.St.^  Th.^  C,E.M.\  Glenquhargen,  Exc,  ;  San- 
(juhar,  Dv.  Annandale — Jardinehall,  Th, ;  Springkeld,  S.E, ;  c. 
to  Whitestonehill  of  Milke,  Boreland  of  Dryfe,  G.BL  ;  v.  c.  Din- 
woodie  to  Wamphray  Cal.  Rwy.,  S,E, ;  Garpel,  Beld  Craig,  y.5«f/.. 
reaching  waterfall  at  head  Blackshope,  and  nearly  2000  ft  Loch 
Skene,/. 7y.  and  S,E,  Es/ida/e—sh.  Woodslee,  Canobie,  E.Ty,; 
extraordinarily  abundant  from  Canobie  to  Langholm,  B^Tebum, 
Tarras,  Wauchope,  Meggat,  S.E,;  Castle  O'er,/.  JV/.  and  R.B/. ; 
Mosspaul,  S.E. 

Usually  moist  leaf  mould,  carboniferous  sandstone  or 
whinstone  soils,  preferring  a  slope;  almost  always  shaded  or  part 
shaded  and  wind -sheltered.  Appears  May  25  to  June  12,/ J/. 
Visitors,  Hive  bee  ab.,  Bombus  pratorum  ab.,  muscorum,  Halictus 
cylindricus,  Nomada  lateralis,  Empis  tessellata,  pennata,  vitri- 
pennis,  sp.,  Platychirius  peltatus,  manicatus,  5  Anthomyids,  &c. 

Geranium  pratense  L.  (Field  Crane's  bill). 

Records.     Dfs.  and  A'cJ.— P.  Gray,  1850/   JVgt,—J,  M* Andrew, 

1890. 
Localities.  Nithsdale — Carnsalloch,  Hn. ;  Cowhill,  Ad,  and  S.DJ. ; 
Cluden,  RIV.G.,  Th.,  C,E,M,\  Glencaim,  J,Cr,\  Thornhill,  San- 
quhar,  D%k^  En.  Annandale — Scroggs,  Boreland,  Sibbaldbie,  Cow- 
burn  of  Corrie,  G.Bl ;  Lochanburn,  Kd,  ;  c.  Moffat,  /  T,J.  Esk- 
rf^/^_Canonbie  E,Ty\  Liddel  Brig,  Burnfoot,  S,E.',  Castle  O'er, 
/  Wl,  and  R.BL  ;  Meggat  S.E. 

Moist  or  dry  holms,  or  sandy  alluvial,  leaf  mould ; 
usually  full  sun  ;  sheltered  from  high  winds.  Appears  from  July 
8to29,/7y. 

Visitor}*.  Hive  l)ee  (stealing  honey  from  back),  Bombus  pratorum, 
muscorum,  Andrena  albicans,  Platychirius  manicatus,  Anth- 
onivia  riuKcum,  and  3  other  kinds. 
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G^ercuiium  Robertianum  L.  (Robert). 

Records,      Dfs,  and  Kal—V,  Gray,   1850  ;   Wgt.—^.   M-Audiew, 

1882. 
Localities,    Very  common  in  all  valleys,  but  not  as  a  rule  beyond 
the  limit  of  wooded  glens,  that  is  about  7  or  80(>  ft. 

Moist  or  dry  leafmould  of  woods,  roadsides,  old  mossy 
walls,  usually  shade  or  half-shade  ;  wind-sheltered  by  woods  or 
banks,  prefers  ground  bare  of  other  plants.     Appears  May  18  to 
June  11,  J.T.J. 
Visitors.     Bombus   pratorum,   Empis   pennata,    v.  ab.,  tessellata, 

Anthomyids,  Meligethes  oeneus. 

G^eranium  luoidum  L. 

Records.     Dfs.  and  Kcd.—V.  Gray,   1850  and   1844;    IVgt.—J. 

M*Andrew,  1882.     (Also  Ayr,  Lan.y  Rox.) 
Localities.      ^tV^^/<?— Graigs,     P.Gr.-,     Glen,     7%.,      C.E.M.; 
Penpontjy.^S/i. ;  Clauchries,  Craighope  Linn,  Cample, y./^r/.,  Z>7'. ; 
Glenquhargen,  Exc.    Annandale — Craigieburn,  Beeftub,  /,  T.J. 

Moist  atmosphere  on  whinstone  rocks  or  walls  in  full 
shade  and  shelter.     Appears  May  18,  J.T.J. 

Visitors  (Archbank  Garden).     Syrphus  cinctellus  ab.,  Platychirius 
manicatus  ab.,  Melanostoma  niellina,  3  other  Syrphids. 

Geranium  p3nrenaicum  L. 

Records,     Dfs. — J.   Shaw,  at  Tynron,   1882.     (Also    Cum,,  Ayr^ 
Rox.) 

Geranium  molle  L.  (l)ootae). 

Records.     Dfs.  and  Kcd.—V.  Gray,  1850 ;    JVgt.—J.  M* Andrew, 

1882. 
Localities,     Very  common  in  all  the  valleys,  but  not  often  beyond 
the  limit  of  roads  and  arable  land. 

Dry  roadsides,  waste  ground,  field  corners ;  usually  in 
sun ;  exposed  to  wind  in  short  turf  or  sheltered  by  hedges  and 
banks.     May  5  to  June,/,T./. 
Visitors,     Andrena  parvula,  Platychirius  albimanus,  Hydrellia,  and 

other  Anthomyids. 
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Q^ranium  dissectum  L. 
Records,     Dfs.  and  Kcd,—Y,  Gray,  1850. 

Localities.  C.  road-j  about  Dumfries,  Hn.^  C.E.M.,  Th, ;  Lochan- 
head,  F.IV.G.\  Sanquhar,  Z>r'. ;  c.  Annan,  S,F..\  c.  Lockerbie, 
G.Bl.  ;  c.  Moffat,/./:/. ;  c  Scotch  Dyke,  Canobie,  E,Ty. ;  Lang- 
holm and  Tarras,  S.E,  (not  so  frequent  as  molle,  and  apparently 
rarer  above  500  feet). 

Dry  or  rather  wet  roadsides,  field  margins,  gravelly  and 
cindery    soils ;    usually   in  sun   or    half -shaded,   almost    always 
sheltered  by  grass  or  herbage.     Appears  May   21  to  June  21, 
/.TJ. 
Visitors,  Platychirius  manicatus  and  two  doubtful  Anthomyids, 

Q^ranium  columbinum  L.  (Escape). 
Records    ATcd— Ross,  Mrs  Gilchrist  Clark  (1867?). 

Erodium  cicutiarum  L'Her. 
Re^'ords.      Var,  a  vulgatum.     D/s.—J.  Fingland,  1887;  JCcd,—  ?, 

Gray,  1848 ;  Wgt.—J.  M* Andrew,  1887.   Var.  b  choerophyllum. 

Z)/^.*_G.  F.  Scott-Elliot,  1892. 
Localities.  Along  the  shore — ^Monreith,  Brighouse,/J/*^. ;  Sandy - 
hills  Bay,  P.Gr,\  Douglas  Hall,  /JT^.,  Th.\  Southemess, 
M.J.H.\  Carsethorn,  Th.,  C.E.M.\  Arbigland,  Th,\  Powfoot, 
M.J.H.^  S.E.'y  Annan  Wateifoot,  /.En.  In  land — Railway 
between  Langholm  and  Gilnockie,  S.E. 

Dry  shingles  or  turf ;  full  sun  and  wind  exposure. 
Visitors.     Anthomyia  radicum,  Hydrellia  griseola,  Chortophila. 

Erodium  maritimum  L*He'r. 
Record.      IVgt. — Herbarium  Greville  at  Edinburgh,  1836. 
Localities.     Glenluce,    Portwilliam,   J.H.Bl.,    T.B.Bl.,  J.M'A.\ 
Monreith  Bay,  J.APA. ;  Garlieston,  Hn, 
Dry,  sunny  shore,  in  grass. 

Oxalis  aoetosella  L.  (Wood  Anemone). 

Records.     Dfs.—^.   Cruickshank,    1839;   Kcd.—Y.   Gray,    1850; 

Wgt.—^.  M'Andrew,  1882. 
Localities.      V.C.  in   all   valleys  reaching    Moniaive,  /Cr.,   and 
Sanquhar,  Dv.^  to  2000  feet  Loch  Skene  and  1700  feet  Eweslees- 
knowe,/  Rae.     Appears  April  13  to  ^1^.,  J.T.J. 
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Wet  or  rarely  dry  humus  of  woods  or  roadsides  ;  in  full 
shade  and  wind-sheltered  almost  always. 

Ozcdis  comiculata  L. 
Record.    Dfs, — Established  many  years  Ivy  House  Garden,  Moffat, 
on  gravel  walks,  J.  T.  Johnstone,  1892.     (Garden  escape). 

Impatiens  Noli-me-tanfirere  (Balsam). 
Records,   Dfi. — Canobie,  J.  Fingland,  1885  ;  Kcd, — J.  Matthewson, 
Dalbeattie,  1882.     (Garden  escape.) 

Impatiens  parviflora  DC. 
Record,     Kcd, — Fully  established  Auchencaim  Bay,  G.  F.  Scott- 
Elliot,  1891.    (Garden  escape.) 

Acer  Campestre  L.  (Maple). 

Records,     Dfs,,  Kcd.,  JVgt,—J.  M' Andrew,  1882. 
Localities,    Planted  250  to  .340  feet,  Drumlanrig,/.^Z>.;  Elliock, 
Dv  ;  bowling  green,  Moffat,  kc.^/,T./,  ;  Scroggs,  G.BL  ;  Lang- 
holm woods,  not  common,  R.Do, 

In  old  woods,  on  free  deep  loam ;  sheltered  rather  than 
exposed,  J.H,Dx, 

Acer  platanoides  L. 

Record,     Kcd,—¥,  R.  Coles,  1883  (m  herb.  Dumfries). 

Acer  pseudoplatanus  L.  (Sycamore). 
Record,      Dfs,--3,   T.   Johnstone,    1889  ;    Kcd,—S,    M*Andrew, 

1882. 
Planted.     200  to  800  ft.,  Drumlanrig,  J.H.Dx, ;  Elliock,  Dv, ;  c. 
Lockerbie,  G.BL  ;  c.  Moffat,/.  T,/,  ;  c.  Canobie,  E,  Ty, ;  c.  Lang- 
holm, R,Do. 

Prefers  dry,  strong  loam  free  from  stagnant  water,  but  in 
all  soils;  prefers  sheltered  though  growing  in  exposed  places, 
JH,Dx,,R,Do, 

Hex  a.quifoliuin  L.  (Holly). 
Record,      Dfs,   and  ATcrf.— P.  Gray,  1850;    IVgt.—J,  M*Andrew, 

1886. 
Localities,     Planted  frequently  from  150  to  800  ft.,  Drumlanrig, 
J,H,Dx, ;  Langholm,  c.  R,Do,,  &c. 

Prefers  dry  light  loam  and  shelter,  y.Zr.Z>:r. 
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Euonymus  europeus  L-  (Spindle  tree). 
Record.     Kcd,—J,  M* Andrew,  1882  ;  D/s.—S,  H.  Dixon,  1892. 
Localities.      Senwick,  J.M'A.  \   Kirkconnel,  M.  IV. ;  Broomfields, 
Glencaim,/.0*. ;  Drumlanrig, /.^Z^a;.  ;  (xilnockie,  E.T\\ 

Bhajnnus  cathctrticus  L.  (Hag  or  Hackberry). 
Recm^d.     Z?/^.— Rev.  J.  Singer,  1843  ;  Kcd.--J.  M* Andrew,  1882. 
Localities.      Dalbeattie,  y.il/'/.  ;  J.Mc.A.\    Keir,  Tinwald,  y.5«. ; 
Langholm,  R.Do. 

Grows  freely  in  moist  ground,  R.Do. 

fthamnus  Arangrula  L.  (Buckthorn). 
Record.  DJs. — ^Tinwald,  Keir,  Dr  Burgess,  1789 ;  and  common  Lang- 
holm, R.   Doughty ;    AT^rfl^.—Dee   at  Slogarie,  J.    M*Andrew, 
1882. 
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E.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.,  British  Museum. 

J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew. 

Robert  Barbour  (late  Secretary),  Cape  Town. 

Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  Croydon. 

George  F.  Black,  Ph.D.,  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh. 

J.  Harvie  Brown,  F.L.S.,  Dunipace,  Larbert. 

William  Camithers,  F.R.S.,  British  Museum. 

Dr  Anstruther  Davidson,  Las  Angelos,  California. 

Dr  Battershell  Gill,  London. 

Dr  James  Grant  (Bey),  Cairo. 

Peter  Gray,  Edinburgh. 

William  Hastings,  Dumfries. 

R.  Henderson,  Manitoba. 

William  Lennon,  Dumfries. 

William  M*Ilwraith,  Queensland. 

Sergeant  McMillan,  Newton-Stewart. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart,  M.P. 

J.  M'Meeking,  Hobart  Town. 

Dr  David  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  Cambridge  University. 

J.  Stanford,  Architect,  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Robert  Taylor,  Liverpool. 

Joseph  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  Thomhill. 
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RULES 


1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  "Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society/* 

2.  The  aims  of  the  Society  shall  l^  to  secure  a  more  frequent 
interchange  of  thought  and  opinion  among  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  Archaeology,  and 
Kindred  Subjects ;  and  to  elicit  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  these 
studies. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary 
Members.  The  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  persons  proj)osed  and 
elected  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
present.  The  Honorary  Members  shall  be  persons  distinguished 
for  attainments  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
elected  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

4.  Ordinary  Members  shall  on  election  pay  the  sum  of  2s  Od 
entrance  fee  (ladies  excepted),  and  contribute  annually  os  in 
advance,  or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  When  more  than  one  person  from  the  same 
family  joins  the  Society  all  after  the  first  shall  pay  half-fee,  and 
the  maximum  amount  from  any  one  family  shall  not  exceed  10s. 
By  making  a  single  payment  of  £2  2s  they  become  Members  for 
Life. 

5.  The  Office-bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Curator 
of  Museum,  and  Curator  of  Herbarium,  who,  together  with  Ten 
other  Members,  shall  constitute  the  Council,  holding  office  for 
One  Year  only,  but  being  eligible  for  re-election.  Three  to  form 
a  (quorum. 

6.  The  Winter  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  First  Friday  of  each  month,  beginning  with  October  and 
ending  with  May,  at  which  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
objects  of  interest  exhibited,  and  other  business  transacted. 
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7.  The  Field  Meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  Fikst  Saturday 
of  each  month,  beginning  with  June  and  ending  with  September, 
to  visit  and  examine  places  of  interest,  and  otherwise  carry  out  the 
aims  of  the  Society.  Arrangements  for  these  Meetings  shall,  as 
far  as  |X)ssible,  be  made  at  the  April  Meeting. 

8.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  First  Friday 
of  October,  at  which  the  Office-Bearers  and  other  Members  of 
(Jouncil  shall  be  elected,  Reports  (general  and  financial)  submitted, 
and  other  business  transacted. 

9.  A  Member  may  introduce  a  friend  to  any  Meeting  of  the 
Society — such  friend  not  to  be  admitted  more  than  twice  durmg 
the  Session. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  Minute  Book  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings,  and  a  Register  of  Members,  and  shall  give  in  a 
Report  at  the  Annual  Meetmg. 

11.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  the  subscriptions,  take  charge 
of  the  funds,  and  make  payments  therefrom  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council,  to  whom  he  shall  present  an  Annual  Account,  to  be 
audited  for  submission  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  at  any  time  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society  on  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  or  a 
requisition  signed  by  Six  Members. 

18.  The  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  publish  in  whole  or  in 
part  any  paper  read  before  it. 

14.  Members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrears  for  nine 
months,  and  have  received  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  cease  to  be 
Members  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  non-payment  be  given  to 
the  Council. 

15.  Alterations  of  any  Rule,  or  the  addition  of  New  Rules, 
shall  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  at  any  Meeting,  notice  of  the  same  having  been  given 
at  the  previous  Monthly  Meeting. 
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PROCEEDINGS   AND   TRANSACTIONS 

OF  THE 

DUMFRIESSHIRE  AND  GALLOWAY 

NATURAL  HISTORY  &  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 


SESSION     1892-93. 

7th  October,  1892. 
Rev.  Wm.  Andson,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

J^ew  Members. — Miss  Wallace  and  Miss  Amy  Wallace,  Looh- 
maben.  Sir  Herbert  K  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Member. 

Donations. — ^^The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  1891  ;  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
Vol.  II.  (two  parts),  and  Vol.  VI.,  presented  by  the  United 
States  Government ;  the  Testimony  of  Tradition  and  the  Journal 
of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society,  Vol.  II.,  presented  by  Mr  David 
MacHitchie,  of  Edinburgh;  Bibliography  of  the  Algonquin 
Languages  (Smithsonian  Institute) ;  the  Essex  Naturalist,  1884- 
87  ;  also,  December,  1891 -August,  1892  ;  Report  on  the  Pile- 
Structures  in  Naaman's  Creek  (Peabody  Museum) ;  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club,  1891-92 ;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Glasgow,  1890 ;  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  1 893  ;  Dr  Sharp's  Scheme  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  ;  list  of  Birds  of  Connecticut,  prepared  for  the  Bridge- 
port Scientific  Society ;  the  Transactions  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  1892  ;  the  Archaeological  Report  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  1891  ;  an  appeal  to  the  Canadian  Institute  on  the 
Rectification  of  Parliament;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Rochester 
(New  York)  Academy  of  Science,  1891 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  Institute  of  Science,  1891 ;  Index  Armorial  by  A.  D. 
Weld— French. 
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Secretary's   Report. 


The  Secretary  (Dr  E.  J.  Chinnock)  read  the  Annual  Report : — 
There  are  now  184  members   of  the  Society,  of  whom  24  are 
honorary  and   7    life   members.       Eleven   new    members  were 
elected  during  the  year,  and  two  new  honorary  members,  Messrs 
E.  G.  Baker,  of  the  Botanical  Department,  British  Museum,  and 
Serjeant  Alexander  M*Millan,  of  Newton-Stewart.     Among  the 
members  who  have  been  removed  by  death  may  be  mentioned  Dr 
John  Aitken,  Inverness  ;  Mr  James  Dairon,  F.G.S.,  of  Glasgow; 
Major  Herbert  George  Bowden,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society ;  and  Mr  Francis  Maxwell  of  Gribton.     Eight  evening 
meetings  and  two  field  meetings  have  been  held.     At  the  former 
26  papers  were  read,  some  of  which  were  of  permanent  value,  and 
all  of  which  were  interesting.     Without  disparaging  the  merit  of 
other  contributors,  I  think  the  communications  of  Messrs  Andson, 
J.  T.  Johnstone,  M*Andrew,  J.  R.  Wilson,  and  Dr  Grant  Bey,  of 
Cairo  were  specially  worthy  of  notice.     We  are  particularly  rich 
in  botanical    contributions,    and    so    long    as    we    have   such 
members  as  Messrs  Bennett,  Fingland,  Johnstone,  M* Andrew,  and 
Scott-Elliot  we  need  have  little  fear  of  botany  being  neglected. 
Meteorology  is  also  well  represented  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Andson. 
Other  sciences  lack  representatives,  and  papers  will  be  welcomed 
from  any  member  who  feels  inclined  to  join  our  active  circle. 
An  interesting  public  lecture  was  delivered  in  November  on  Fish 
Culture  by  Mr  Joseph  J.  Armistead,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell.     The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
librarian,  Mr  James  Lennox,  for  his  care  of  the  books,  to  Mr 
James  Davidson  for  arranging  the  specimens  in  the  Museum,  and 
to  Mr  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot  for  his  exertions  in  relation  to  the 
Herbarium.     During  the  session  the  first  part  of  his  "  Flora  of 
Dumfriesshire  "  made  its  appearance,  and  the  second  part  will 
appear  in  company  with  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  " 
in  December.     The  funds  of  the  Society  do  not  admit  of  the  pur- 
chase of  portraits  of   Dumfries  worthies  just  at  present.     Mr 
James   Barbour   could  secure  a   considerable   number   of  such 
portraits  at  once  if  the  necessary  funds  were  forthcoming.     The 
field  meeting  in  June  to  Newton-Stewart  and  that  in  September 
to   Sanquhar   and   Crawick    Water  were   very  interesting   and 
entertaining,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  so  few  comparatively  of  our 
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members  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  attending  these 
meetings.  The  bad  weather  unfortunately  prevented  the 
excursions  in  July  and  August  from  taking  place.  As  the  sub- 
scription is  so  small  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  well- 
being  of  the  Society,  that  tlie  number  of  members  should  be  large. 
It  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  member  to  try  and  induce 
others  to  join  our  ranks,  if  possible  as  active  members,  but  if  this 
is  not  practicable  at  any  rate  to  shew  their  interest  in  the  objects 
for  which  this  Society  exists  by  subscribing  the  small  annual  fee 
which  is  exacted  from  our  ordinary  members.  I  had  the  pleasure 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  receiving  a  large  party  of  the  members 
of  the  Carlisle  Natural  History  Society,  who  paid  a  visit  to 
Dumfries  on  Whit-Monday.  Mr  James  Lennox  kindly  conducted 
the  visitors  over  the  town,  and  pointed  out  the  various  places  and 
objects  of  interest,  and  Mr  James  Barbour  conducted  them  over 
the  ruins  of  Caerlaverock  Castle.  The  members  of  the  Carlisle 
Society  hope  to  join  this  Society  in  some  excursions  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

Tbeasurer's   Report. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr  John  A.  Moodie)  read  the  Annual  Report 
from  the  1st  October,  1891,  to  the  30th  September,  1892  :— 


OHAEGE. 
Balance  in  Treasurer's   hands  at  close    of  last 

Account       £0 

Balance  In  Savings  Bank  at  close  of  last  Account       0 
Subscriptions  from   120    Members  at 

6s  each £30    0    0 

Subscriptions  from  13  Members  at  2s  6il      1  12    6 


Entrance  tees  from  10  new  Members 
Arrears  recovered  from  Members  . 
Copies  of  Transactions  sold ... 
Interest  on  Bank  Account  . . . 
Donation  from  J.G.H.S. 

Miscellaneous 

Two  Subscriptions  in  advance  for  next  year 


31  12 
1     5 


0  10 


4i 
0 


DISC U A  ROE, 

Paid  Salary  of  Keeper  of  Rooms 

,,   for  Stationery,  Printing,  &c 

,,    ,,  Periodicals  and  Books       

Carry  forward.. 


£38  15    4i 

...  £1  10  0 
...  0  19  3 
...      2    2    5 

...    £3  11    8 
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Brought  forward £3  11    8 

Paid  for  Coals  and  Gaa        0    4    2 

„   Premium  of  Insnranoe 0    4    6 

,,   Secretary's  outlays  and  posts 110 

„   Treasurer's           Do.              ! 0  14    0 

M   Expenses  of  calling  Meetings  as  follows  : — 

Postcards        £4    17 

Paid  for  addressing  same  at  Is 

per  100  14    0 

Paid  Robert  Johnstone,  Printer, 

printing  same  10    0 


6 


John  Grierson  &  Son,  Joiners,  for  Botanical 

Cabinet        2    7 

Account  for  printing  Transactions  for  last 

year      21    0 

Rent  for  Free   St.   George's  Hall  for  Mr 

Armistead's  Lecture 

Miscellaneous  Accounts         


Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 


Dumfries,  October  28th,  1892. — I  have  examined  the  foregoing  Account 
and  the  Cash  Book  of  the  Society,  compared  them  with  the  Vouchers,  and 
find  the  balance  stated  to  be  correct. 

JOHN  NEILSON. 


1     0 
0    8 

0 

0 

£87  16 
0  18 

8 
8* 

£38  15 

3 

Election  of  Office-bearers. 

The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers  and  Membei-s  of  the 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  Session  : — President — Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Vice-PresidentS'-Rey, 
William  Andson,  Messrs  Thomas  M*Kie,  George  F.  Scott-Elliot, 
and  James  G.  H.  Starke ;  Secretary — Edward  J.  Chinnock, 
LL.D. ;  Treasurer — Mr  John  A.  Moodie ;  Librarian — Mr  James 
Lennox  ;  Curator  of  Museum — Mr  James  Davidson  ;  Curator  of 
the  Herbarium — Mr  George  F.  Scott-Elliot ;  Members  of  the 
Council — Messrs  James  Barbour,  John  Brown,  Thomas  Laing, 
Robert  M'Glashan,  Robert  Murray,  John  Neilson,  George  H. 
Robb,  Philip  Sulley,  James  S.  Thomson,  and  James  Watt 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Chinnock,  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr  Richard  Rimmer,  Dalawoodie,  the  retiring 
President,  for  his  services  during  the  last  four  years. 
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ith  November,  1892. 

Mr  James  G.  H.  Starke,  M.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

New  Members. — Dr  Samuel  Brown,  Victoria  Road ;  the  Rev. 
Robert  M*Intosh,  B.D.,  St.  Alban's  Villa  ;  and  Mr  Robert  M. 
Douglas,  Alpin  House. 

Donations. — A  copy  of  the  History  of  Sanquhar,  presented  by 
the  author,  Mr  James  Brown ;  a  copy  of  his  work  on  Insecta, 
presented  by  the  author,  Dr  David  Sharp  ;  the  Essex  Naturalist, 
September,  1 892  ;  Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science, 
December,  1891 — May,  1892  ;  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Science,  1890-92  ;  Notes  on  the  Records  of  Scotch 
Plants  for  1891,  and  the  Nomenclature  of  Potamogetons,  pre- 
sented by  the  author,  Mr  Arthur  Bennett ;  a  specimen  of  a  new 
British  Alga,  presented  by  Mr  William  Camithers.  This  speci- 
men was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  from  Mr  Scott 
Elliot :— "Mr  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  keeper  of  the  Botanical 
Department,  British  Natural  History  Museum,  has  brought  to 
my  knowledge  an  Algal  record  which  well  deserves  investigation 
at  the  hands  of  our  Botanical  Members.  <In  *  Fleming's  History 
of  British  Animals,'  p.  515,  Halimeda  Opuntia  is  placed  on 
record  as  British,  with  the  following  remark  : — *  I  possess  a 
specimen  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Dr  Walker,  to  which  the 
following  note  was  annexed  in  his  own  handwriting  : — *  Sub- 
marine plant  from  the  rocks  at  Satterness  in  Kirkbane.  An 
Bombycina.  It  covers  the  rocks  with  a  close  turf.' '  It  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  know  if  it  is  really  the  case  that  this 
Alga  exists  in  Kirkcudbright.  It  is  not  considered  to  be  British — 
not  growing,  in  fact,  anywhere  near  the  British  Isles,  though 
specimens,  presumably  borne  by  the  Gulf  stream,  have  been 
found,  e.g.,  between  Torbay  and  Dublin,  by  Mr  W.  Todhunter 
(see  Thompson's  '  Additions  to  Fauna  of  Ireland,'  p.  254).  In 
Johnston's  *  British  Sponges,'  p.  228,  there  is  a  figure  of  Dr 
Walker's  specimen,  which  is  unmistakably  Halimeda  Opuntia. 
The  plant  has  been  variously  classed  as  a  sponge,  as  a  polype,  and 
as  an  Alga,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  Coralline  Algae. 
I  enclose  a  specimen  kindly  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr  Carruthers 
in  order  to  aid  in  its  identification.  The  plant  is,  however, 
bright  green  when  alive." 
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1.  Notes  on  the  genus  Orobanche  in  ScotlatuL 
By  Mr  Arthur  Brnnett,  F.L.S. 

The  recent  determination  of  a  new  species  of  Orobanche  to 
Scotland  (and  to  Great  Britain)  must  be  pleaded  as  the  reason 
for  these  notes. 

The  whole  genus  is  parasitical  on  other  plants  of  widely 
different  natural  orders,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  thinning  out  rapidly  as  it  approaches  Scandinavia, 
in  which  one  species,  0.  Cirsii  (Fries.),  occurs  in  West  Gotland, 
the  most  northern  station  I  know  for  any  of  the  genus.  0,  major, 
L,  occurs  in  Scania  (the  southermost  pennine  of  Sweden),  and  in 
the  province  of  Halland.  It  may  be  noted  that  0.  rvhra^  Sra.,  a 
Scotch  species,  is  extremely  rare  in  Scandinavia. 

Of  the  species  that  reach  Scotland  0.  rapum,  Thuil,  occurs  in 
Dumfriesshire,  whence  I  have  seen  specimens  gathered  by  IMiss 
Witham.  It  also  occurs  in  Kirkcudbright,  but  I  have  not  seen 
a  specimen.  It  has  been  reported  from  Fife  and  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  but  0.  rubra  was  perhaps  the  plant  seen.  It  is  also 
reported  from  Perth,  but  0.  rubra  is  not  recorded  from  that 
county,  so  that  what  the  plant  there  intended  may  have  been  it 
is  difficult  to  say;  anyhow,  its  recorded  place  should  be  carefully 
searched. 

0.  minor y  Sutton,  is  only  recorded  for  Fifeshire  by  Dr  Boswell* 
I  should  expect  it  in  the  three  counties  of  Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and 
Kirkcudbright. 

0,  rubra,  Smith. — The  counties  on  record  for  this  in  Scotland 
are  Wigtown  (J.  M* Andrew),  Fife,  Syme  cat.  That  outlying 
portion  of  Argyle  included  in  Westemess  (W.  Inverness)  by 
Watson  ;  whence  I  have  specimens  gathered  by  Mr  Macvicar  on 
the  coast  cliffs  : — Main  Argyle  (Gourlie,  Watson),  Mid  Ebudes, 
the  middle  isles  of  the  Inner  Ebudes  (Watson),  North  Ebudes, 
the  northern  isles  (Rev.  E.  Linton),  West  Koss,  Outer  Hebrides, 
whence  it  was  reported  by  Macgillivary  in  1830,  but  remained 
unnoticed  until  1891,  when  it  was  gathered  by  Mr  W.  S.  Duncan 
in  the  original  station.  0,  epithymum,  D.C.,  has  been  considered 
by  some  authors  as  the  same  plant,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
larger  form  of  our  usual  plant,  and  0.  rubra  is  placed  as  a  variety 
of   epithymum  by   Count   Solns    Laubach,    the   greatest   living 
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authority  on  the  genus.  Taking  the  specimens  I  have  seen,  the 
Hebridean  and  Westemess  specimens  seem  referable  to  0.  epithy- 
munij  the  other  Scotch  specimens  to  0.  rubra.  0,  rubra  has  also 
been  reported  for  Kirkcudbright  by  Mr  J.  M 'Andrew.  The 
English  botany  figure  of  0,  rubra,  t.  1011,  is  not  good,  and  does 
not  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  species. 

Orobcmehe  elatior  (Sutton)  reported  from  Argyle,  but,  I  have 
little  doubt^  this  intended  the  new  plant  I  mention  below.  0, 
elatior  is  not  clearly  known  north  of  north-east  Yorkshire,  and 
perhaps  Lincoln,  but  the  latter  is  very  uncertain,  and  requires 
confirmation.  In  Europe  0.  elatior  occurs  in  Denmark  and 
North  Germany,  so  there  is  no  great  improbability  that  it  may  be 
found  in  Southern  Scotland ;  it  grows  on  Centaurea,  Scabiosa, 
Knautia  arvensis,  and  perhaps  Cardnus  lanceolatu>$. 

For  some  time  I  have  had  in  my  herbarium  a  specimen  of 
Orobanche  labelled  as  0.  elatior,  and  localised  from  near  Oban 
Argyle.  While  seeing  it  was  not  elatior,  I  failed  to  make  it  out 
until  this  year,  when  dissecting  its  flowers.  I  found  after  care- 
ful comparison  with  specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  and  the 
descriptions  and  plates  in  Reichenbach's  Icones  that  it  was  0. 
cruenta  Bertoloni,  0.  gracilis,  Smith.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
addition  to  our  Flora.  On  what  it  grows  in  Argyle  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  on  the  Continent  it  occurs  on  Lathyrua  pratenais, 
Lotu8  comiculatus,  Genista  tinctoria,  Ruhua,  and  on  many  non. 
British  species. 

Of  our  species  it  is  perhaps  most  like  0.  rubra,  but  differs  in 
the  form  of  the  stem  scales  (leaves),  the  corolla  form,  and 
especially  in  the  calyx,  which  is  bifid,  while  in  0.  rubra  it  is 
entire  and  much  longer  (very  rarely  a  small  tooth  on  one  side 
does  occur  in  rubra) ;  from  0.  elcUior  it  differs  in  the  sparsely 
flowered  spike,  the  calyx,  the  anthers  have  no  haii*s,  the  filaments 
are  not  hairy  in  the  middle,  and  the  corolla  is  not  constricted  at 
the  base,  and  the  whole  plant  is  less  glandular  hairy  than  in 
0.  elatior. 

It  occurs  under  many  names  in  European  floras,  most  of  them 
being  probably  only  varieties,  or  forms  induced  by  situation,  the 
plants  on  which  they  grow,  or  by  other  local  conditions. 

I  give  a  few  of  their  names  and  its  distribution  : — Orobanche 
cnumta,  Bertolini  in  Rar.  it.  pi.  Dee.  III.  56.     0.  gracilis  (Smith), 
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Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  672 ;  0.  mUgarU  (Gaudin),  Fl. 
Helv.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  176;  0.  caryoplyllacece  (Schultz),  Beitr.  8; 
0.  va/riegata  (Wallroth),  Descrip.  Orobanche,  Figured  in  "Reichen- 
bach's  Plantae  Critic,"  and  in  his  "  Icones  Flora  Germanica 
et  Helvetiae,"  Vol.  XX.,  t.  700,  p.  92  (1862).  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Montenegro,  Bosnia, 
Bannat,  Macedonia. 

I  hope  Mr  Macvicar  will  be  enabled  to  find  it  next  year,  and 
to  send  me  fresh  speoimens  to  figure  in  the  Supplement  to 
English  Botany  now  in  course  of  publication. 

Dried  specimens  of  Orobanche  are  very  difficult  to  determine, 
and  should  any  of  the  Members  of  the  Club  meet  with  any  of  the 
genus,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  they  would  transmit  the 
specimens  to  me  in  the  living  state.  If  desired,  I  will  gladly 
return  them  after  examination,  or  I  will  send  specimens  of  our 
Southern  Species,  as  0.  caryopylUicea^  pieridisy  amethysUay  elatiar, 
cceruleay  (fee,  in  exchange. 


2.  Certain  points  in  connection  loith  Cup  and  Ring  Marks. 
By  Mr  Frederick  R.  Coles. 

In  the  first  rush  of  enthusiastic  research  into  any  subject  of 
Antiquarian  interest — more  especially  if  we  can  mystify  our- 
selves and  others  by  a  free  use  of  the  word  Pre-Historic — we  are 
all  apt  to  be  led  into  the  natural  condition  of  accepting  certain 
elements  as  positive  proofs  of  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve 
without  giving  the  needful  time,  thought,  and  care  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  demands.  Such  hastiness  is  developed 
perhaps  more  rapidly  and  ripens  into  rash  theories  more 
readily  when  Cup  and  Ring  Marks  form  the  problem  than  in  any 
other  matter.  I  freely  admit  having  myself  been  bitten  by  the 
Cup  and  Ring  Mark  mania  to  a  very  sad  and  severe  extent. 
Time,  however,  which  cures  all,  has  worked  a  little  of  the  fever 
out  of  my  Antiquarian  ducts ;  and  observations,  made  at  cooler 
hours,  have  helped  to  show  that  many  so-called  Pre-Historic 
sculpturings  once  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Archaic  Man  are 
really  nothing  but  the  curious  result  of  many  ages  of  Nature's 
handiwork.  As  the  subject  is  really  of  more  importance  than 
might  appear  at  the  first  glance,  I  shall,  without  further  preface, 
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arraign  the  prinoipal  offenders,  and  endeavour  to  prove  mj 
position,  that,  in  the  three  cases  to  be  quoted,  no  trace  whatever 
of  man's  tooling  is  visible.  (1)  We  must  go  back  some  thirty 
years,  and  seek,  in  the  pages  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  session  1864,  for  the  first  curiously 
erroneous  statement  made  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  who,  in 
his  exhaustive  monograph  on  the  Cup  and  Ring  sculptures,  when 
about  to  describe  certain  cup- hollows  on  one  of  the  stones  in 
Holywood  circle,  starts  with  the  extraordinary  fiction  that  "  the 
circle  is  about  80  feet  in  diameter  ! "  I  need  scarcely  explain 
to  an  audience  of  Dumfriesians  that  the  circle  is,  first  of  all,  not 
a  true  circle,  but  an  ellipse  ;  and  that  its  longest  diameter  is  97 
yards,  and  its  shortest  78  yards.  With  its  extent,  however,  I  am 
not  at  present  concerned.  Simpson  proceeds  to  say  that  on  the 
largest  stone,  about  10  feet  long,  which  has  fallen  prostrate,  there 
are  about  thirty  cup  marks  on  one  end  and  the  sides.  Now,  there 
are  two  stones  "  about  ten  feet  long ; "  but  the  one  Simpson 
indicates  must  be  that  on  the  S.-W.  radius  (D  on  diagram).  It 
measures  quite  10  feet  6  inches  E.  and  W.  and  7  feet  6  inches 
N.  and  S.,  and  its  height  on  the  inner  end  is  6  feet — altogether 
the  largest  of  the  seven  whinstones  in  the  circle.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  stone  was  once  erect,  if  so,  it  would  have  been 
exactly  radially  opposite  stone  J,  which  is  at  present  the  highest 
one.  But,  if  it  were  ever  erect,  it  must  have  been  with  its  broad 
end  on  the  ground  and  its  slightly  tapering  end  atop.  Now,  the 
odd  fact  is  this,  that  nearly  all  the  cup-hollows  (claimed  by  Pimp- 
son  as  artificial)  are  to  be  found  on  this  broad  base  !  Even  were 
this  not  the  case,  these  hollows,  to  my  mind,  are  not  in  the 
slightest  way  indicative  of  artificial  cuttings ;  two,  perhaps  more, 
are  very  nearly  circular,  it  is  true ;  the  majority  are  decidedly 
oval  and  sharpedged,  and,  instead  of  occurring  in  any  symmetric 
group,  however  rude — and  such  groupiiig  is  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  true  cup  marks,  whether  associated  with  rings  or 
not — these  hollows  are  at  all  sorts  of  irregular  distances,  and 
many  of  them  very  suspiciously  confluent  with  the  natural  lines 
of  cleavage  in  the  rock.*  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  these 
hollows  on  the  end  of  this  great  stone  were  cut  with  an 
intention,  we  see  that  by  its  position  they  would  be  invisible 

*  The  girth  of  this  stone  is  fully  25  feet  at  its  broad  end,  and  only  17  or 
so  at  the  other. 
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when  the  stone  was  erect.  One  can  hardlj  credit  man, 
whether  of  the  19th  Century,  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  Pre- 
Historic  times,  with  such  an  abnegation  of  all  sense  and 
economy  as  to  deliberately  carve  hollows  on  the  under  side  of  an 
earth-fast  monolith  !  Further,  as  I  hinted,  there  is  another  stone 
on  the  opposite  arc  of  the  circle,  which  measures  10  feet  3  inches. 
It  also  lies  prostrate,  but  is  a  much  flatter  stone  than  the  one 
just  discussed.  Its  present  upper  surface  bears  many  hollows,  some 
of  them  quite  as  nearly  circular,  though  not  so  deep  as  the  first 
noticed.  Why  were  these  not  claimed  by  Sir  James  as  also 
artificial?  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  that  query.  Again,  in  the 
same  monograph,  the  author  refers  to  a  group  of  three  or  four 
stones  lying  within  the  circumference,  which,  he  thinks,  may  be  the 
fallen  remains  of  a  "  cromlech."  In  the  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
facts  regarding  the  position  of  the  stones,  I  have  been  at  some 
pains,  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Mr  Rutherford,  to  draw  an 
accurate  plan,  which,  when  finished,  I  compared  with  the  plan 
made  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  thQ  25"  scale  many  years  ago. 
The  only  significant  difference  is  that  the  O.  map  shows  twelve 
stones,  while,  as  every  one  knows,  there  have  been  but  a  eleven  for 
a  very  long  period.  In  the  time  of  Captain  Grose,  a  plan  was 
made  in  1789.  It  shows  twelve  stones.  I  have  marked  the 
position  of  this  stone  by  a  X  at  a  point  between  stones  D  and  E 
in  my  plan.  This  space,  however,  is  blank  in  the  O.  map,  and 
its  "  twelfth  stone  "  is  shown  at  a  point  some  40  feet  N.-W.  of 
stone  F.  It  is  almost  incredible  but  perfectly  true  that 
this  mark  on  the  map,  indicating  the  site  of  the  stone,  is  an 
entire  blunder,  owing  to  a  fault  in  the  zincography  !  This  rather 
startling  information  was  the  result  of  enquiries  I  made  through 
a  friend,  an  officer  of  the  Survey  Department. 

Now,  Simpson's  supposed  "  fallen  cromlech  "  is  represented  in 
Grose's  plan  by  three  separate  stones,  and  in  my  plan  by  two — 
those  at  K.  There  is  a  third,  and  apparently  a  very  large  stone, 
slightly  to  the  eswt  of  these  stones,  nearly  covered  by  earth. 
Whether  the  middle  stone  of  the  group  ever  rested  as  a  capstone 
upon  the  other  two,  and  so  formed  what  some  are  pleased  to  call 
a  "  cromlech,"  we  cannot  now  affirm.  A  little  digging  below 
these  stones  might  be  productive  of  good  results. 

One  point,  however,  is  quite  certain — the  so-called  "  Cup 
Marks  "  on  the  two  protruding  stones  of  this  group  (at  K)  no 
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more  come  under  the  category  of  artificial  handiwork  than  do  the 
cup  hollows  on  stone  D.  They  are  either  pure  weatherings,  or 
possibly,  relics  of  some  footmarks  of  Pre- Adamite  beast. 

Stone  F  is  the  only  stone  in  all  the  Twelve  Apostles  that  bears 
undoubtedly  human  toolmarks  on  it.  These  occur  on  its  per- 
pendicular long  side  facing  N.-E.,  and  consist  of  three  deep  narrow 
wedge-shaped  holes  in  one  row  about  16  inches  apart,  and  another 
similar  hole  higher  up,  near  the  right  hand  of  the  stone.  These 
holes  were,  I  believe,  bored  by  some  vandal  who  had  set  his  heart 
upon  splitting  up  the  block  to  build  a  dyke ;  but  the  thunders 
of  Thorr  broke  on  his  head,  and  the  stone  was  left. 

Concerning  the  other  two  localities,  as  I  think  quite  wrongly 
and  unjustifiably  raised  to  the  distinction  of  possessing  human 
handiwork,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  to  each  of  tbem  there  is 
api>ended  a  tradition.  Which  is  the  more  ridiculous  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  (2)  The  "  Cow  Cloot  "  in  the  parish  of  Parton  is  the 
more  heinous  offender.  Here  again,  but  indirectly.  Sir  James 
Simpson's  monograph  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  critical  examina- 
tion. He  refers  to  observations  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Green  well. 
*'  Appearances  of  artitical  stone-cutting  which  he  believes  to  be 
referable  to  the  class  described  in  this  memoir.  They  consist  of 
three  or  four  Cup  Hollows  of  the  usual  forui  and  size,  and  a 
slanting  ovoid  circle,  not  unlike  that  which  a  cow*s  foot  produces 
in  softish  soil."  These  marks  which,  I  submit,  are  nothing  but 
weatherings,  and,  even  as  such,  not  of  any  markedly  peculiar 
form,  or  depth,  or  mimicry  of  artificial  work — have  been  unduly 
honoured  by  a  page  of  illustration  by  my  friend  Mr  Harper  in 
his  excellent  '^  Rambles  in  Galloway  "  ;  but,  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  in  conversation  he  admits  that  the  whole  matter  was  not  worth 
the  time  and  trouble  given  to  it.  The  legend  ascribed  to  this  most 
inconspicuous  and  disappointing  rock-site  is  as  follows: — "The 
proprietor  [of  Upper  Arvie],  in  order  to  get  up  arrears  of  rent 
*  drove  the  pun,"  or,  in  other  words,  carried  off  the  hypothecated 
stock,  while  a  fierce  resistance  was  made  by  the  people,  and  that 
over  this  stone,  on  which  a  man  had  just  been  praying  for  relief 
against  his  enemies,  the  cattle  passed,  followed  by  an  otficer  on 
horseback,  and  that  it  remains  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  the 
cruel  deed.''  The  writer  of  the  above  could,  in  his  day,  recognise 
not  only  the  four  nails  on  each  side  of  the  horse-shoe  impression, 
but  the  knot  of  the  garter  made  by  the  kneeling  man  !     (3)  In 
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Kelton,  at  a  certain  point  in  the  march-dike  fencing  the  moor 
from  the  arable  ground  on  Hartbum,  there  is  a  stone  which  forms 
the  first  step  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Chapman's  (or  Pack- 
man's) Stile."  The  story  runs  that  a  certain  packman,  after 
committing  a  murder  near  this  spot,  fied,  and,  in  scrambling  over 
the  dyke,  left  the  impression  of  his  blood-stained  foot  here  on 
this  stone.  The  origin  of  so  particularly  funny  a  myth  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  shape  and  size  of  this  weathered  hole  are 
exactly  those  of  a  good-sized  foot  or  boot — one  would  be  inclined 
to  say  of  a  very  much-down-at-heel  boot,  since  the  upper  portion 
of  the  sole  is  square-edged,  while  the  heelmark  is  a  nearly 
circular  and  very  deep  hollow  —  the  whole  purely  natural. 
I  had  been  led  to  believe,  and  that  by  no  less  good  observers  than 
Mr  Hornel  and  the  late  Mr  Hamilton  of  Ardendee  that  this 
was  a  genuine  Cup  Mark  connected  with  genuine  carved  grooves 
running  off  at  either  side  and  crossed  at  the  end — the  toes  of  the 
boot — by  another  groove.  I  am  very  certain,  however,  that  had 
this  stone  not  come  under  notice  during  our  early  petroglyphic 
mania,  no  such  interpretation  would  have  been  placed  upon  it. 
Probably  the  knowledge  of  the  legend  led  our  friends  to  fit  the 
boot  to  the  story,  or  the  facts  to  the  boot.  The  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  above  remarks  may  thus  be 
summarised,  (a)  Have  no  regard  for  cup  hollows  when  found 
alone  unaccompanied  by  rings,  unless  they  occur  in  a  symmetric 
grouping,  (b)  Always  doubt  cup  hollows  in  proportion  to  their 
depth ;  genuine  cups  are  apt  to  be  very  shallow  when  found  on 
exposed  rocks,  and  if  on  rocks  from  whicli  turf  has  been  removed, 
their  hollows  usually  show  clear  tool  marks,  (c)  Doubt  moi'e 
especially  any  site  to  which  a  legend  or  tradition  attaches.  To 
none  of  the  sites  of  genuine  Cup  and  King  Marks  anywhere,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  wide  world  over,  is  there  one  scrap  of  tradition 
appended,  (d)  Do  not  take  for  granted  statements  regarding  tlie 
occurrence  of  Cup  and  Ring  Marks  until,  Jirst^  you  are  reasonably 
convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  writer ;  second^  of  the  nature  of 
the  rock  where  the  marks  are  said  to  be  found  ;  and  third,  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  cuttings  by  your  own  repeated  personal 
observation  and  careful  scrutiny. 

N,B. — Since  a  somewhat  heated  discussion,  started  on  a  mistaken 
view  of  my  staud-poiut,  took  place  when  the  al)ove  paper  was  read,  I 
should  like  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  paper  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  monograph  on  Holy  wood  Circle,  but  as  the  expression  of  my  opinion  on 
the  "Cup  Marks  "there.— F.R.C. 
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3.  Kims  in  Scotland. 
By  Mr  James  G.  Hamilton-Starke,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  ingathering  of  harvest  has  been  an  occasion  for  rejoicing 
among  all  nations  since  the  most  primitive  times.  As  the 
customs  of  the  Jews  are  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  an  authentic 
record,  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  that  among  their  festivals 
there  were  two  connected  with  the  harvest  season — the  grain 
harvest  (first  of  barley  and  a  little  later  of  corn),  ending  some- 
time between  April  and  June ;  and  the  vine  harvest  in  October. 
The  pagan  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome  held  similar  festivals  ; 
but  these  were  revels,  without  any  expression  of  gratitude  to 
the  Divine  ruler  of  the  universe.  The  early  Christians,  who 
held  these  festivals  with  a  religious  observance,  when  taunted 
by  the  heathen  as  to  the  newness  of  their  scriptural  customs* 
retorted  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  **  writings  of 
Moses."  In  the  Pentateuch  we  find  the  Divine  command  for 
harvest  feasts,  which  were  to  be  proclaimed  as  holy  meetings ; 
and  the  contrast  between  tliese  and  pagan  ones  is  thus  well  put 
by  Dean  Milman  in  liis  history  of  the  Jews.  "  The  third  of 
these  feasts  took  place  in  autumn  at  the  end  of  the  vintage  in 
all  southern  climes,  the  great  time  of  rejoicing  and  merriment. 
If  more  exquisite  music  and  more  graceful  dances  accompanied 
the  gathering  in  of  the  grapes  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  the 
tabret,  the  viol,  and  the  harp  which  sounded  among  the  vineyards 
of  Hebron  were  not  wanting  in  sweetness  and  gaiety ;  and 
instead  of  the  frantic  riot  of  Satyrs  and  Bacchanals  the  rejoicing 
was  chastened  by  the  solemn  religious  recollections  with  which  it 
was  associated  in  a  manner  remarkably  pleasing  and  picturesque.' 
This  religious  element  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  where  the  operations  in  the  field  at  barley  harvest  are 
fully  and  beautifully  described.  We  see  the  wealthy  and  religious 
Boaz  as  he  enters  the  harvest  field  say  to  his  reapers,  "  The  Lord 
be  with  you,"  and  their  reply  "The  Lord  bless  thee."  After  the 
interchange  of  this  devout  salutation  he  inquired  of  his  headman 
who  superintended  the  reapers — young  men  and  maidens — Who 
is  this  damsel  1  And  on  learning  Ruth's  name  and  errand  he 
gave  orders  that  some  of  the  grain  should  be  pulled  out  of  the 
sheaves,  so  that  she  might  "  without  any  rebuke  "  get  more  than 
the  other  gleaners,  and  she  was  allowed  to  glean  until  both  the 
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barley  and  the  wheat  harvest  were  ended.  Then  after  the  grain 
had  been  carried  in  and  winnowed  on  the  threshing  floor  we  are 
told  that  Boaz  "  ate,  drank,  and  was  merry."  It  would  not, 
however,  be  doing  full  justice  to  the  Greeks  were  I  to  omit 
mention  of  the  beautiful  description  given  by  Homer  of  the 
wheat  and  vine  harvests,  as  these  two  scenes  were  engraven  upon 
the  shield  of  Achilles,  two  scenes  which  rival  Hebrew  usages. 
I  here  give  Cowper's  translation  of  the  wheat  harvest  scene : — 

There,  too,  he  formed  the  likeness  of  a  field 
Crowded  with  corn,  in  which  the  reapers  toiled, 
Each  with  a  sharp-toothed  sickle  in  his  hand  ; 
Along  the  farrow  here  the  harvest  fell, 
In  frequent  handfuls  there  they  bind  the  sheaves. 
Three  binders  of  the  sheaves  their  sultry  task 
All  plied  industrious,  and  behind  them  boys 
Attended,  filling  with  the  corn  their  arms. 
And  off  ring  still  their  bundles  to  be  bound. 
Amid  them,  staff  in  hand,  the  master  stood, 
Enjoying  mute  the  order  of  the  field  ; 
While  shaded  by  an  oak  apart  his  train 
Prepared  the  banquet— a  well-thriven  ox 
New  slain,  and  the  attendant  maidens  mixed 
Large  supper  for  the  hinds  of  whitest  flour. 

There  is  here  no  mention  of  that  charitable  Hebrew  custom  of 
gleaning  which  was  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  has  been 
observed  since  then  to  the  present  as  an  equitable  claim  by  the 
poor.  In  mediaeval  times  the  religious  element  of  offering  the 
first  fruits  of  harvest  to  Grod  lost  its  original  simplicity,  and 
became  so  laden  with  superstitious  ceremonies  that  it  resembled 
a  pagan  rather  than  a  Christian  festival.  Hence  the  religious 
element  fell  into  disuse  at  the  Reformation  ;  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years,  especially  in  Scotland,  that  religious  services 
have  been  held  as  an  accessory  to  harvest  festivities.  The 
^^  kirn  "  in  Scotland  corresponds  to  the  harvest  home  in  England. 
It  is  the  Scotch  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  chum,  just  as  church 
is  pronounced  kirk  ;  much,  meikle ;  such  like,  sic-lyke  or  sicken. 
In  the  north  of  England  it  is  called  the  mell-supper,  which  some 
English  antiquaries  suppose  to  be  a  corruption  for  meal,  and  that 
the  Scotch  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  corn.  I  have  never  heard 
the  word  corn  pronounced  kirn  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  word  mell, 
the  explanation  given  by  Brand  and  adopted  by  Strutt  in  hifi 
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"  Sports  and  Pastimes  "  is  the  probable  one — that  it  means  the 
promiscuous  mingling  of  master  and  servants  at  the  same  table. 
Strutt  adds — "  Probably  the  mell  and  the  churn  supper  originated 
from  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles."  The  association  of  a 
kirn  with  churning  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  there  was 
always  a  churning  in  a  farm  house  before  any  large  supper,  in 
order  to  provide  "  Cream  crowdie,"  i.e.,  cream  with  oatmeal. 
There  was  generally  a  family  tea  in  the  house  before  the  supper 
in  the  barn,  so  that  its  inmates  might  give  their  whole  attention 
to  the  guests  at  the  kirn.  The  farmer,  also,  always  paid  his 
harvesters  their  wages  before  the  kirn  began,  so  that  they  might 
have  their  minds  more  free  for  enjoyment.  The  kirn  was 
generally  held  some  days  before  FTallowe'en,  but,  as  the  poet 
Bums  has  i-ecorded,  it  sometimes  took  place  that  night  in  con- 
sequence of  a  late  harvest. 

Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-Moor, 

I  mind  as  weeVs  yestreen  ; 
I  was  a  gilpey  then— I'm  sure 

I  wasna  past  fifteen. 

The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat, 

An'  staff  was  unco  green, 
But  aye  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat, 

An'  just  on  Hallowe'en 
It  fell  that  nicht. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  that  he  regularly  attended  the  kirns 
of  his  neighbour,  "  Laird  Nippy,"  and  that  he  always  himself 
gave  a  kirn,  which  Lockhart  thus  describes.  "  Every  November 
before  quitting  tiie  country  for  Edinburgh  Sir  Walter  gave  a 
harvest-home  on  the  most  approved  model  of  former  days  to  all 
the  peasantry  on  his  estate,  their  friends  and  kindred,  and  as 
many  poor  neighbours  as  his  bam  could  hold.  Here  old  and 
young  danced  from  sunset  to  sunrise — John  of  Skyers  bagpipe 
being  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  violin  of  some  *  Wandering 
Willie  ' — and  the  laird  and  all  his  family  were  present  during  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  he  and  his  wife  to  distribute  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  tub  of  whisky  punch,  and  his  young  people  to 
take  their  due  share  in  the  endless  reels  and  hornpipes  of  the 
earthen  floor."  It  was  the  custom  in  Scotland  towards  the  end 
of  the  reaping  to  leave  a  small  sheave  standing — called  the  maiden 
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— at  which  the  harveeters  from  a  distance  aimed  Uieir  hooks,  aad 
whoever  was  skilful  enough  to  cut  it,  he  or  she  wore  a  bit  of  it  oa 
their  person  and  led  off  in  the  dance  at  the  kirn.  The  rest  was 
hung  up  in  the  farm  house  until  next  har  vest.  The  "  huik,"  or 
hand  sickle,  has  been  long  ago  superseded  by  reaping  machines. 
It  was  a  short  sharp  curved  instrument  similar  to  what  is 
represented  as  having  been  used  in  the  east  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  supper  and  dance  were  held  in  the  bam,  round  the 
sides  of  which  were  placed  deal  boards  supported  on  barrels  or 
other  trestles.  Supper  was  laid  out  on  a  centre  table  laden  with 
substantial  viands,  also  whisky,  home-brewed  beer,  and  cream 
crowdie.  Dancing  was  carried  on  until  daybreak,  and  the  bam 
door  always  stood  wide  open.  The  bam  was  lighted  up  with  thick 
dip  candles  made  for  the  occasion  by  dipping  wick  into  the  melted 
tallow  that  had  been  accumulated  in  the  farmhouse.  An 
itinerant  fiddler,  and  sometimes  the  bagpipes,  furnished  music, 
and  the  dances  were  chiefly  reels  and  country  dances.  Songs 
were  given  at  intervals,  and  when  daybreak  appeared  all  parted 
wishing  to  the  master  that  he  might  live  to  see  "  mony  mae  sic 
merry  kirns." 

To  **  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  they  time  their  voice, 

Sae  noo  the  kirn  is  ended  ; 
The  courtship  tiffs  that  hae  been  broke, 

By  wedlock  will  be  mended. 
Ower  Criffel  hill  the  mane  has  sunk, 

Sae  aff  tae  bed  they've  started, 
Where  lads  will  dream  of  kirns  to  come, 

And  lassies — kirns  departed. 

W.  Tati^r. 

Kims  were  held  all  over  Scotland  40  years  ago,  but  have  been 
gradually  dwindling  away,  until  now  in  many  rural  districts  they 
are  known  only  by  hearsay,  and  the  barns  have  been  gradually 
demolished. 

JV.5.— The  English  word  chum  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  for  which 
the  Dutch  and  (Germans  have  kerntn^  the  Icelandic  kima^  the  Swedish 
kaifui,  the  Danish  kiernf.  The  Scotch  kirn  is  the  original  way  of  spelling 
the  Knglish  f^urw.— Editor. 
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'2nd  December,  1892. 

Mr  George  F.  Scott-Elliot,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations.^Uhe  Essex  Naturalist  for  October,  1892  ;  a  list 
of  Califomian  Plants,  made  by  Dr  A.  Da\idson,  presented 
through  Mr  Fingland,  Thornhill.  Dr  Chinnock,  Secretary  of  the 
M'Dowall  Memorial  Committee,  presented  to  tlie  Society  th(» 
Minute  Book  of  that  Committee. 


Communications. 

1.   Tlie  Influence  of  Inserts  on  FJotrers. 

By    Mr    G.    F.    Scott-Elliot,    B.Sc,    F.L.S. 

One  must  remember,  in  order  to  realise  the  influence  of  insects 
on  flowers,  that  our  present  Flora  is  the  result  of  long-continued 
selection  and  development.  In  primeval  times  the  number  of 
species  was  extremely  small,  as  compared  with  the  present,  and 
those  which  did  exist  were  of  a  simple  generalised  type,  and 
fi*equented  by  hordes  of  miscellaneous  insects,  none  of  which 
displayed  the  specialised  tastes  and  complex  organs  of  our  nine- 
t<*enth  century  ones.  Now  the  number  of  species,  both  of  flowers 
and  insects,  is  extraordinary,  and  many  show  the  widest  and 
most  varied  specialisations.  Specialisation  is,  however,  not  by 
any  means  invariably  found  at  the  present  day.  Thus  there  are 
many  flowers,  like  the  gowan  and  daisy,  which  are  common  and 
widely  spread,  and  depend  on  crowds  of  insects  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
alongside  these  we  also  find  highly  specialised  plants,  like  the  tig, 
which  depends  for  its  very  existence  on  one  particular  kind  of 
moth,  and  these  latter  highly  specialised  forms  ai-e  comparatively 
rare.  Now,  in  what  way  did  insects  exercise  their  influence,  if 
any  1  On  this  point  there  is  so  much  confusion  that  one  must  go 
to  the  very  beginnings  of  the  theory.  Evolution  is  brought 
about  by  variations.  Flowers  at  the  tip  of  the  spike  are  yellow, 
those  just  open  are  a  bright  rose  red,  while  the  older  fading 
flowers  are  mauve  or  purple.  One  sees,  therefore,  that  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  pass  through  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
series  of  colours  which  one  finds  in  the  vegetable  world.  There 
is  no  certainty  as  to  the  cause  which  produces  this  change  of 
colour  in  flowers,  but  there  are  some  grounds  for  supposing  that 
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direct  sunlight  may  have  led  to  variation  in  this  direction ;  there 
is  also  a  considerable  probability  that  a  blue  or  red  colour  is 
expensive,  requiring  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of 
energy.  However  colour  change  started,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
insects  have  exercised  enormous  influence  on  its  further  develop- 
ment. Both  birds  and  every  group  of  insects  have  distinct 
preferences  for  certain  colours.  This  is  least  clearly  obvious  in 
the  case  of  beetles,  flies,  and  perhaps  the  smaller  bees,  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  more  attracted  by  bright  colours  than  they  are  by 
yellow  or  white.  Bees  distinctly  prefer  red,  and  particularly 
delight  in  the  full  purple  colour  of  the  bugle  and  Vicia  Cracca. 
Butterflies  appear  to  like  anything  bright  and  vivid,  but  the 
common  cabbage  white  butterflies  seem  to  me  to  prefer  their 
own  colour  (white)  to  anything  else.  Humming-birds  have  a 
distinct  and  special  love  for  a  peculiar  shade  of  red,  which  is  not 
found  in  any  of  our  British  plants.  This  shade,  and  a  shape 
corresponding  to  the  long  curved  beak  and  head  of  these  birds, 
is  however  fairly  common  wherever  they  exist  in  large  numbers. 
Thus  I  have  found  members  of  such  utterly  different  orders  as 
Legiiminoso',  Jiuhiaceo',  Scrophulariacfifp,  LahiattVy  Tridaceo'^  and 
the  Indian  Shot  taking  on  this  si  ape  and  colour,  and  in  most 
cases  proved  that  they  were  visited  by  birds. 

The  effect  of  the  artistic  preferences  of  bees  is,  however,  clearly 
traceable  in  our  own  wild  flowers.  Thus  Geraninm  2)7'atense  is  a 
deep  purple,  and  its  large  flowers  are  visited  chiefly  by  the  larger 
bumble-bees  ;  Geraniuvi  silvaficnm  has  smaller  purple  flowers, 
and  is  also  visited  by  the  large  bumble-bees,  though  it  is  also 
frequented  by  numbers  of  small  bees  and  the  higher  classes  of 
Hies  ;  G.  sangiiineuin  is  not  so  distinctly  purple,  and  has  an  even 
more  mixed  clientele;  our  other  forms — G.  moUe^  G,  Rohertianum, 
and  G.  dissechtm  have  pink  flowers  of  a  much  smaller  size,  and 
appear  to  be  almost  entirely  dependent  on  very  small  bees  an<l 
flies  of  the  upper  and  lower  classes.  Along  with  this  diflerent-e 
of  colour  there  is  in  the  various  species  a  different  arrangement 
of  stamens  and  peculiar  methods  of  ripening,  by  which  each  form 
is  thoroughly  suited  to  its  main  class  of  visitoi-s.  Now,  let  us 
consider  the  Lcdnate  family.  We  have  Salvia  pratensis  and  the 
common  bugle,  which  are  purple,  while  the  Woundwort,  Stachijs 
sihntieifs,  is  a  strong  red,  and  Wild  Thyme  is  pink,  not  to  speak 
of  Lamium  alhvm,  which  is  white.     Why  should  there  l>e  this 
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variety]  If  one  watches  the  conimou  bugle  on  a  warm,  quiet 
day  one  can,  I  think,  answer  the  question.  Usually  one  has  not 
to  wait  long  before  one  sees  a  furry,  chestnut-coloured  bumble 
(Bombus  viwtcorum)  flying  back  and  forwards  in  wide  sweeps, 
much  as  a  pointer  ranges  a  field  of  turnips  for  partridges. 
Suddenly  she  will  catcli  sight  of  a  bugle,  and  immediately  fly 
straight  to  it,  busily  probing  every  flower  on  the  spike  with  an 
excited  and  aflfectionate  hum.  One  sees  at  once  that  the  bugler 
which  is  a  small  plant  with  a  way  of  growing  scattered  in  single 
specimens,  often  in  broken  ground,  requires  a  conspicuous,  easily 
distinguished  colour.  Tlie  blue  Salvia  pratetisis  is  also  a  bumble- 
bee flower ;  on  the  other  hand,  several  South  American  Salvias 
have  a  rich  red  colour,  and  a  shape  suited  to  the  humming  birds, 
which  are  known  to  visit  them.  Stacht/s  has  a  habit  of  growing 
ill  masses,  and  is  a  strong  red  suited  to  the  taste  of  another 
Bombus  which  visits  it  frequently.  Thyme,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  partly  visited  by  the  hive-bee,  and  partly  by  various  flies,  and 
its  strong  scent  enables  it  to  do  without  such  a  deep  and  expen- 
sive red  as  one  linds  in  Stachys.  I  have  never  studied  Lamium 
album  in  the  tield,  but  as  I  found  it  in  full  bloom  as  late  as 
October  30th,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  visited  by  flies  as  well  as 
by  bumbles;  in  any  case,  it  is  a  very  conspicuous  plant,  and  easily 
seen  by  bees.  Our  violets  also  show  the  advantage  to  a  plant  which 
grows  in  scattered  specimens  of  a  colour  conspicuous  enough  to 
attract  a  bumble-bee  flying,  as  they  often  do,  at  a  rate  of  ten  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  true  that  the  mountain  violet 
(  V,  lutea)  is  yellow,  but  then  this  plant  is  commonly  found  on  bai*e 
hillsides,  where  it  has  few  competitors,  and  is  quite  sufficiently 
conspicuous.  The  blue  variety  (anwena)  is  also  common,  proving 
that  V,  luUa  is  a  variety  or  incipient  species.  Again,  in  the 
pink  order,  most  of  our  English  forms  are  white,  but  Sagina 
procumhena  (Pearlwort)  has  no  petals,  as  a  rule,  while  Lychnis 
diunia  and  the  Ragged  Robin  are  pink.  I  have  found  tliis 
summer  that  the  Pearlwort  is  visited  chiefly  by  ants,  and  it  is 
also  no  doubt  largely  self-fertilised,  hence  we  may  see  how  it  can 
do  without  petals.  Again,  the  Day  Campion  and  Ragged  Robin 
are  visited  almost  entirely  by  bumble-bees.  The  difference 
between  Lychnis  diurna  and  Lychnis  vesperihia  is  perhaps  the 
best  possible  instance  of  the  way  in  which  insects  may  have 
brought  about  a  multiplication  of  species.     Z.    vesperti/na   has 
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white  dowers,  wliicli  are  scented,  and  mostly  open  during  the 
evening.  Now,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  two  species  may 
have  had  red  flowers,  but  with  a  tendency  (by  reversion  to  still 
earlier  conditions)  to  produce  white  flowers  occasionally,  just  :is 
we  see  happens  with  Lychnis  fioscuculli  in  our  own  district. 
This  tendency  would  probably  be  most  frequent  in  those  flowers 
which  open  towards  evening  through  the  absence  of  strong 
sunlight,  and  such  white,  late  opening  flowers  would  be  best 
visible  to  evening  moths,  and  be  frequently  crossed  between 
themselves.  The  red  day  flowers  of  ditcrna  would  be  visited,  as 
now,  by  bumble-bees,  which  retire  to  rest  before  the  evening 
moths  come  out,  and  hence  the  flowers  of  each  incipient  variety 
would  be  coustantly  crossed  with  each  otiier,  and  but  seldom  with 
those  of  the  other  variety.  White  colour,  late  hours,  and  scent 
being  all  directly  of  service  to  moth  flowers,  would  be  fixed  by 
natural  selection,  and  the  two  incipient  species  would  diverge 
more  and  more  widely,  and  have  room  to  produce  the  other  very 
minor  distinctions  which  now  separate  them.  Again,  why  should 
Lepigonum  or  Spergularia  rubra  be  pink  %  It  is  most  unusual 
in  the  section  of  CaryophylUm  to  which  it  belongs,  and  I  could 
not  have  answered  this  question  before  this  summer.  I  now  And 
it  is  x-isited  not  infrequently  by  hive-bees,  and  the  pink  is 
obviously  to  assist  it  against  the  strong  competition  of  Amteria 
vulyariify  which  often  accompanies  it.  One  must,  however,  be 
careful  not  to  apply  the  principle  too  universally.  Most  flowers 
cannot  rely  entirely  on  one  class  of  visitors,  and  though  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  suflSciently  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  bees 
do  prefer  red  to  yellow  and  blue  to  red,  still  they  do  not  by  any 
means  conline  their  attention  to  red  and  blue  flowers.  Thus  the 
hivo-bee  visits  the  common  yellow  buttercup,  and  bumble-bees 
often  gather  pollen  fi-om  St.  John's  Wort  and  the  Willovs  in 
early  spring.  None  of  these  three  plants  are  of  course  specially 
given  up  to-  bees.  Even  in  cases  like  that  of  Lamium  cUbtiniy  one 
must  i-emcmber  that  one  has  mainly  to  explain  wliy  some  flowers 
have  turned  red  or  purple  j  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all 
bee-flowers  must  do  so,  as  they  mky  use  their  surplus  material  in 
other  ways. 

Everyone  knows  that  one  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  botany  is 
that  of  CoroUiflorcB — flowers,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  t)ie  petals 
are  united  to  form  a  corolla.      I  think,  however,  few  can  have 
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realised  that  we  are  probably  indebted  to  insects  for  the  existence 
of  this  particularly  beautiful  group.  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to 
find  any  other  reason  for  CoroUifiom  than  their  being  able  to 
I'eserve  their  honey  for  longlipi>etl  insects,  which  also  happen  to  be 
the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  pollen  ctirriers.  In  other 
ways  a  tubular  flower  is  a  disadvantage,  as  material  is  needlessly 
wasted  in  the  tube  itself  in  the  strong  supporting  calyx  and  so 
on.  One  might  even,  I  think,  trace  the  variation  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  tubular  flowers  a  little  further  back  ;  the  petals  in 
a  minute  forming  flower  consist  of  four  or  five  small  pimples  of 
jelly-like  substance  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle.  If  these  little 
bulging  pimples  were  arranged  closely  side  by  side,  they  would 
be  likely  to  run  together  and  rise  as  a  single  rim  or  cylinder 
instead  of  as  separate  projections.  If  this  is  true,  it  ex[)lains  why 
lycknis  and  silene  which  are  tubular  flowers,  from  nn  insect's 
point  of  view,  are  not  CoroUiJlcra*,  for  we  find  in  these  forms  that 
the  position  of  the  stamens  and  nectaries  would  prevent  this 
fusion.  At  any  rate,  when  a  tube  of  this  kind  was  once  pro- 
duced even  in  a  rudimentary  condition  (such  as  we  find  in  the 
holly  and  bryony),  the  advantage  in  retaining  the  honey  and 
preserving  it  for  the  best  insects  would  be  so  great  tiiat  it  would 
be  immediately  seized  upon  and  improved. 

A  possibility  of  indefinite  variation  was  thus  aflbrded,  and  tlva 
variations  that  actually  have  occurred  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
somewhat  diflicult  to  classify  them.  I  think  one  may,  liowever, 
trace  three  distinct  types,  under  which  probably  90  per  cent,  of 
the  CoroUifloree  may  be  placed  : — 

1.  Flowers  with  a  widely  open  corolla  very  much  like  a  large 
Tliolamijlor  whose  petals  have  united — Campanula^  Convolvulus^ 
and  the  Foxglove, 

2.  Flowers  with  a  very  narrow  tube  which  ends  in  a  spreading 
horizontal  limb — Primrose,  Periwinkle. 

3.  Flowers  with  distinct  upi>er  and  lower  lip  and  a  short  or 
moderately  long  tube — Lobelia^  Salvia,  and  almost  all  the  Labials. 

Now  every  one  of  these  very  widely  spread  types  can,  I  think, 
be  shown  to  be  directly  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  insects  which 
visit  them.  Thus  a  Foxglove  is  almost  exactly  the  shape  of  a 
bumble  bee's  body,  and  I  think  we  are  quite  justified  in  saying 
that  the  bee  has  fashioned  the  shape  of  the  Foxglove  flower 
exactly  as  the  thumb  of  an  old  glove  affords  the  exact  pattern  of 
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its  wearers  digits.  In  this  first  type,  in  fact,  the  insects  an* 
intended  to  enter  the  flower  bodily,  and  the  shape  of  the  flower 
depends  upon  the  size  and  the  usual  motions  of  the  insects  which 
enter.  Generally  speaking,  however,  this  adaptation  is  not  so 
striking  at  first  sight,  because  the  insects  may  enter  the  flower  in 
any  direction,  and  hence  its  shape  will  not  be  that  of  a  bee,  but 
that  of  a  bee^s  body  of  revoltUion  so  to  speak.  This  can  be  easily 
seen  if  one  takes  a  Bluebell  and  cuts  it  into  two  equal  halves 
when  the  space  in  each  half  between  the  corolla  and  the  upright 
median  style  will  bo  seen  to  be  very  nearly  that  of  a  bee's  head 
and  tongue.  A  very  striking  instance,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
contradictory,  is  that  of  the  Pigwort.  This  is  visited  by  wasps 
which  in  entering  bend  their  bodies  into  a  circle,  resting  the 
thorax  on  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  (just  as  an  athlete  rests  on 
his  waist  when  about  to  turn  a  circle  on  the  horizontal  bar),  and 
the  shape  of  the  globular  corolla  is  just  such  as  will  enable  the 
head  of  the  wasp  to  accomplish  this  movement 

The  second  or  Primrose  shape  is  one  not  often  found  in  British 
plants,  though  it  occurs  e.g.  in  Forget-me-not.  It  is  typical  of 
flowers  which  depend  mainly  on  moths  and  butterflies  for  carrying 
their  pollen — these  insects  have  an  extremely  long,  thin  proboscis, 
and  are  unable,  from  the  size  of  their  wings,  to  enter  flowers  like 
a  bee,  hence  they  stand  on  the  spreading  limbs  of  a  Primrose  and 
plunge  their  delicate  elastic  trunks  down  the  narrow  tube.  In 
our  Flora  the  Honeysuckle  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  moth 
flower,  and  it  has  the  characteristic  long  and  narrow  tube,  but  it 
is  only  in  tropical  countries,  where  butterflies  ai-e  numerous  and 
important  enough  to  be  consulted,  that  flowers  of  this  type  reach 
their  full  development.  In  such  places  there  are  Rubiacese  and 
plants  of  the  Periwinkle  order  which  have  tubes  four  or  dve 
inches  long,  and  not  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  the  third  or  Labiate  and  Eyehright  type,  the  insect,  usually 
a  boe,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  lower  lip  and  thrust  his  mouth 
and  Itps  down  a  tube ;  the  length  of  this  tube  varies  greatly,  and 
often  shows  the  most  exact  agreement  with  the  measured  length 
of  the  particular  bee's  trunk.  The  size  and  character  of  the 
corolla  lips  varies  also  enormously.  Sometimes,  as  in  Lamiuniy 
the  bee  stands  comfortably  on  a  broad  platform  and  puslies  his 
head  and  lips  down  a  long  corridor,  which  ends  in  a  cup  of  honey, 
and  is  often  guarded  from  intruders  by  a  curtoin  of  stifl"  hairs  at 
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the  door.  In  the  Thyme  he  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  other 
flowers,  and  only  his  head  enters  the  corolla.  In  Veronica  the 
lower  lip  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  insect  is  supposed  to 
alight  on  the  stjle  and  two  spreading  stamens. 

In  all  three  types,  however,  if  one  examines  the  flower,  as 
compared  with  the  insect,  one  sees  that  the  shape  of  the  corolla 
is  an  almost  exact  generalised  outline  of  its  average  visitor's 
head  and  mouth  parts,  affording,  of  course,  play  to  the  oi-dinary 
motions  on  entering  or  leaving  of  the  latter.  Natural  selection 
seems  to  have  ruthlessly  pared  away  any  exuberance  of  shape, 
until  the  correspondence  is  sometimes  astonishingly  correct. 

Another  striking  effect  of  insect  visitors  is  shown  in  the 
development  of  nectaries  to  secrete  the  honey.  In  this  case  the 
origin  of  nectaries  may  very  likely  be  found  in  insect  visits. 
Primnpval  insects  probably  bit  and  gnawed  the  flower  parts,  and 
possibly  the  places  most  affected  by  them  would  be  the  juicy 
succulent  tissues  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  and  petals.  That  is 
the  mo^t  us'.ial  position  of  nectaries,  and  a  part  often  attacked 
by  the  gnawing  beetles  now  living.  A  stimulus  of  this  kind 
would  produce  a  flow  of  sugar  to  the  part  attacked  (one  can  see 
a  similar  flow  giving  rise  to  abnormal  development  in  the  galls 
produced  by  insect  injury  at  present).  At  tirst  this  abnormal 
supply  must  have  been  purely  irregular,  but  gradiially  the  flower 
took  to  developing  regular  spots,  where  a  constant  exudation 
took  place,  and  which  the  insect  could  readily  find.  Once  this 
took  place  one  can  see  l>oth  how  insects  began  to  develop  a 
sucking  mouth,  instead  of  strong  biting  mandibles,  and  how  the 
nectaries  became  gradually  more  and  more  detiriite  and  constant. 
In  fjwrt,  every  stage  of  transition  can  be  almost  traced  from  our 
present  forms.  Thus  Miiller  has  sliown  in  his  *'  Fertilisation  of 
Plants  "  a  regular  series  of  transitions,  from  the  biting  mouths 
of  the  sand-wasp  and  Prosapis  to  the  complicated  purely  sucking 
mouths  of  Bovxbus  and  the  hive-bee.  On  the  flower  side,  I  was 
interested  this  summer  by  seeing  a  very  small  Erupis  fly,  which 
was  obviously  sucking  on  the  petals  of  Hypericvm  perforatum, 
whose  flowers  show  no  trace  of  nectaries,  and  which  are  not 
known  to  secrete  honey.  I  was  compelled  to  believe  that  exuda- 
tion of  honey  did  take  place,  though  in  an  irregular  and  unlocal- 
ised  way,  probably  as  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  earliest 
flowei*s.     Before  leaving   nectaries,    I  must  point  out  that  their 
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formation  involves  a  loss  to  the  flower  which  is  usually  made  up 
by  suppression  of  other  parts.  In  Crueiferoi  there  are,  for 
instance,  only  six  stamens,  but  a  close  study  of  the  flowers 
renders  it  probable  that  the  six  nectaries  are  remains  of  six 
other  stamens  which  are  required  to  make  up  the  symmetry  of 
the  flower.  Generally  a  direct  connection  between  nectaries  and 
missing  parts  cannot  be  traced,  but  well-developed  nectaries,  as 
in  the  higher  Corolli/iorcp,  usually  go  along  with  great  reduction 
in  stamens  and  carpels.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  numerous 
stamens  and  carpels  of  buttercups,  roses,  and  mallows  with  the 
four  or  two  stamens  and  two  carpels  of  most  CoroUiflorat  to  see 
this  clearly. 

Very  often  a  regular  nectary  leads  to  a  kind  of  bag  being 
formed  to  hold  the  honey  secreted.  A  rudimentary  cup  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  pouched  sepals  of  some  Crucifene  ;  here  it  has 
probably  been  formed  by  the  impression  of  the  nectaries  which  in 
the  buds  occupy  the  part  of  the  sepals  afterwards  pouched,  and 
the  cavity  thus  formed  being  useful  as  a  honey  receptacle,  has 
been  maintained  and  improved  by  selection.  In  other  cases  one 
is  disposed  to  think  that  insects  have  directly  started  a  variation 
of  this  kind.  Thus  some  buttercups  are  very  near  the  St.  John's 
Wort  in  being  without  any  particular  spot  at  which  honey  is 
secreted.  In  the  common  butter  cup,  however,  exudation  of 
honey  is  confined  to  a  particular  shallow  pit  just  at  the  base  of 
the  petal.  If  one  compares  this  shallow  cavity  with  a  Columbine 
petal,  one  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion  tliat  the  constant 
pushing  and  probing  of  insects  has  deepened  and  elongated  this 
shallow  pit  till  it  has  come  to  form  the  long  curved  spur  of 
the  Columbine.  The  lengthening  of  this  pit  may  have  gone  on 
for  centuries,  but  as  every  little  increase  was  of  advantage  both 
to  flower  and  insect  it  seems  very  possible  that  it  has  been  pro- 
duced in  this  way.  Quite  similar  pits  or  spurs  are  found  in  the 
To;idflax  Butterwort  and  in  violets,  and  similar  structures  arc 
extremely  common  in  the  orchid  family.  One  orchid,  Angrcecum 
sesquipedale,  has  a  spur  of  this  kind  eighteen  inches  long,  which 
is  adapted  to  a  kind  of  hawk  moth  which  has  a  proboscis  about 
the  same  length. 

There  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  multiplying  instances  to  show 
the  influence  of  insect  visitors.  I  shall,  however,  forbear  to  try 
the  patience  of  members  any  longer,  only  pointing  out  what  is 
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perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all.  The  differences 
between  two  allied  species  may  be  of  a  minute  and  scarcely 
visible  character,  and  yet  if  those  differences  lead  to  the  flowers 
being  visited  by  utterly  different  insects,  these  two  species  are  as 
much  isolated  from  one  another  as  if  the  broad  Atlantic  i*olled 
between  them.  Mutual  crossing  is  impossible,  and  each  species 
is  perfectly  free  to  follow  any  line  of  variation  which  it  chooses. 
Isolation  of  this  kind  is,  as  we  can  see  from  the  study  of  island 
farms,  a  most  fruitful  cause  of  new  species.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  a  study  of  insect  visitors  is  enormous,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  that  whilst  there  are  probably  several  hundred 
botanists  who  can  name  any  British  plant  presented  to  them, 
practically  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 

Unfortunately,  every  little  detail  requires  the  most  tedious 
and  exasperating  work  in  the  field,  and  the  habits  and  customs 
of  our  bees  and  flies  have  been  even  less  studied  than  those  of  our 
plants.  Any  of  our  members  who  begin  this  branch  will,  how- 
ever, find  a  field  almost  untrodd'^n,  and,  however,  superficial  the 
instances  given  may  be,  I  hope  some  may  be  induced  to  under- 
take this  most  fascinating  yet  bewildering  and  difficult  branch  of 
botany.  In  this  hope,  I  recommend  them  to  begin  with  a  care- 
ful study  of  Herbert  Spencer,  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  the 
haunting  fear  of  Weismannism,  which  has  long  been  dead  and 
buried  on  the  Continent,  but  occasionally  returns  in  this  country 
to  life.  I  must  also  recommend  them  to  study  Miiller*s  "  Fertilisa- 
tion of  Plants,"  and  to  read  carefully  and  critically  Professor 
Henslow's  "  Floral  Structures."  They  will  find  that  I  am  very 
deeply  indebted  to  all  these  authors,  and  to  Mr  Grant  Allen  for 
the  theoretical  part  of  this  paper. 


2.   Trade  Tokens. 

By  Mr  Philip  Sulley,  F.R.HistS. 

Mr  Sulley  in  the  first  place  made  some  general  remarks 
regarding  trade  tokens,  pointing  out  that  while  the  whole  coinage 
on  record  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present  did  not  exceed 
a  thousand  different  specimens,  the  trade  tokens  issued  at  various 
times  exceeded  sixtv  thousand.     The  cause  of  the  issue  of  such 
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tokens  was  tlie  lack  of  small  change.  He  directed  attention  to 
a  penny  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  in  England  and  John  Balliol 
in  Scotland,  which  was  purely  the  working-man's  coin  of  the  day, 
and  represented  his  day's  wage  during  many  a  score  of  years. 
It  was  the  only  coin  they  had,  and  to  get  what  was  pro- 
portionately a  half-penny  and  farthing  they  broke  the  penny 
piece  into  halves  and  quarters.  For  three  centuries  this  state  of 
affairs  existed,  until  Henry  VII.  made  a  great  reform  in  the 
coinage,  and  he  was  the  first  king  to  put  a  likeness  on  coins. 
Then  came  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Mary  the  Evil,  who  issued 
most  base  and  degraded  coins,  the  result  of  which  was  that  trades- 
men refused  to  put  up  with  them  any  longer,  feoou  the  chandler, 
the  grocer,  the  baker,  the  vintner,  and  other  trades  people,  along 
with  many  of  the  principal  households,  began  to  issue  tokens  of 
their  own  to  be  used  among  their  own  friends,  within  their  own 
circle,  and  in  their  own  town.  These  they  made  of  all  kinds  of 
metal — a  few  of  copper,  many  of  tin  and  pewter,  some  of  brass, 
and  some  even  were  of  leather — stamped.  Matters  went  on  in 
this  way  till  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  journeyed  across  the 
Border  to  become  the  First  of  England,  the  tokens  having  con- 
tinually increased.  His  BlesseJ  Majesty,  James,  when  he  went 
south  found  he  could  not  take  his  Scottish  "  bawbee  "  with  him. 
As  towns  like  Bristol,  Worcester,  and  Oxford  were  issuing  these 
copper  coins  at  fair  value,  and  were  making  an  immense  profit  out 
of  it,  he,  with  Scottish  ingenuity,  thought  he  might  turn  a  good 
trade  at  it  too,  and  he  gave  a  patent  to  Lord  Harrington  in  1613 
to  issue  **  good  copper  farthings."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
worth  about  a  fifth  of  that  sum,  and  consequently  his  lordship 
made  something  like  £30,000  a  year  out  of  the  business.  James, 
however,  soon  did  away  with  the  patent,  and  gave  Lord  Harring- 
ton some  thousands  a  year  to  carry  on  the  trade  while  he  himself 
secured  the  profits.  From  1618  to  1689  the  issue  of  tokens  was 
widespread,  and  their  mottoes  were  numerous.  In  1671  King 
Charles  II.  reformed  the  coinage  by  the  issue  of  honest  copper 
pennies  and  farthings,  and  in  the  following  year  he  issued  an 
edict  putting  a  stoj)  to  the  circulation  of  trade  tokens,  and 
succeeded  in  suppressing  them.  William  III.  and  Mary,  Anne, 
George  I.,  George  II.,  George  III.,  all  managed  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  public  substantially  for  about  100 
years.       But    then    there    came    a    dearth    of    money,    and    in 
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the  year  1787  things  got  so  bad  that  there  was  no  money 
to  pay  wages,  &e.  In  that  year  the  Anglesey  Copper  Com- 
pany issued  copper  pennies  and  farthings  to  their  work-people, 
and  these  were  so  much  in  demand  that  in  the  course  of 
three  years  they  struck  300  tons  of  the  metal.  The  result  was 
that  other  people  took  up  the  same  trade,  and  these  tokens  grew 
to  an  enormous  extent.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  1797, 
George  III.  put  a  stop  to  the  business  by  issuing  a  very  beautiful, 
though  rather  cumbersome,  twopenny  piece  of  solid  copper. 
That  put  a  substantial  check  on  copper  tokens,  so  much  so  that 
they  died  out  about  the  year  1800  ;  and  in  1802  there  were  only 
two  issued.  In  1806  a  new  penny  of  good  value  came  from  the 
mint. 

Mr  SuUey  proceeded  to  give  particulars  of  some  of  the  tokens 
issued  at  the  end  of  last  century.  Some  were  put  into  circula- 
tion by  towns,  others  by  private  speculators,  who  adorned  theirs 
with  ligures  of  noted  persons  such  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Earl 
Howe,  Nelson,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  while  classical 
subjects  also  came  within  their  artistic  scope.  Tokens  were 
likewise  issued  as  advertisements.  A  celebrated  London 
dwarf,  who  was  on  exhibition,  had  his  halfpenny  ;  a  menagerie 
was  not  behind  the  times  with  a  coin  on  which  were  the 
kangaroo,  armadillo,  and  rhinoceros  ;  an  acrobatic  performance 
had  its  suitable  advertisement ;  the  proprietors  of  a  great 
lottery  followed  in  line ;  and  another  token  was  issued  as 
an  advertisement  to  a  stage  coach  establishment,  with  words 
in  praise  of  Palmer,  the  founder  of  stage  coaches.  Mr  Sulley 
exhibited  specimens  of  these,  and  among  others  a  Masonic 
half-penny.  A  magnificent  set  of  tokens  was  Issued  at  one 
time  with  representations  of  the  principal  London  buildings. 
A  more  remarkable  set  altogether  were  the  satirical  tokens. 
One  Spence,  who  had  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison  five  times,  and 
was  three  times  tried  for  high  treason,  issued  a  notable  series 
of  the  kind  in  question,  and  Mr  Sulley  brought  before  the 
meeting  specimens,  along  with  others  circulated  by  T.  Hardy, 
tried  for  high  treason  in  1794  ;  J.  H.  Young  Erskine,  the  great 
advocate ;  Gibb  ;  and  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
which  was  the  means  of  stirring  up  some  notable  riots  in  the 
English  Metropolis.  Such  tokens,  which  were  circulated  in  great 
numbers,  were,  of  course,  issued  for  political  objects.     The  French 
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Revolution  brought  a  host  into  circulation,  and  numbers  were 
struck  in  honour  of  the  victories  of  the  British  arms.  In  the 
ten  years  succeeding  1787  no  fewer  than  40,000  were  put  into 
circulation.  In  1811  copper  had  grown  so  valuable  owing  to  the 
great  wars  that  twopenny  pieces  were  worth  fivepence,  and  a 
large  number  of  silver  tokens  were  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
that  year.  On  17th  July,  1817,  however,  an  Act  was  passed 
compelling  their  withdrawal,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  system 
of  tokens.  In  the  first  period,  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
there  were  upwards  of  20,000  issued,  of  which  12,000  were  known 
at  the  present  time,  and  40,000  were  known  to  have  seen  the 
light  from  1787  to  1817.  A  good  many  more  had  doubtless  been 
lost.  And  the  cause  of  all  this  was  simply  the  scarcity  of  change  ! 
Coming  to  Scotland,  he  found  it  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that, 
as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  there  was  no  collection  of  Scotch 
trade  tokens,  or  record  of  them.  In  the  great  antiquarian  museum 
in  Edinburgh  there  was  not  a  single  one  There  were  a  few  in 
the  Paisley  Museum.  He  had  some  eighty  specimens.  There 
were  240  different  varieties  of  Scotch  tokens  known,  but  many  of 
them  were  simply  varieties  with  such  minute  differences — princi- 
pally in  the  dies — that  they  were  only  interesting  to  collectors. 
He  imagined  there  were  1 30  different  tokens  known  to  be  issued 
in  Scotland.  The  Edinburgh  half-pennies  were  the  oldest  known 
to  exist,  the  earliest  date  being  1787.  There  was  also  a  Paisley 
Abbey  penny,  for  which  he  would  be  glad  to  give  JB20.  He  could 
sell  it  for  £50.  (Laughter.)  He  exhibited  an  Edinburgh  half- 
penny of  date  1791,  payable  at  Dumfries,  the  reason  of  their 
being  made  payable  at  different  towns  being  that  Scotch  traders 
went  to  all  the  London  and  other  great  markets  carrying  their 
pennies  with  them,  and  the  tokens  could  be  exchanged  and 
current  coin  obtained  for  them  at  certain  houses  in  the  various 
towns.  He  also  exhibited  tokens  with  representaions  of  Edin- 
burgh University  and  the  Register  House;  and  one  dated 
1796,  issued  by  Campbell,  who  kept  a  snuff  shop  in  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Edinburgh.  The  man  Spence  already  referred  to  issued, 
he  thought,  most  of  the  Scotch  tokens — about  70  or  80 — 
which,  with  his  others,  cost  him  about  ten  years  in  jail. 
However,  he  was  a  most  indefatigable  man.  (Laughter.)  In 
connection  with  the  trade  done  at  southern  cattle  markets  by 
Scotch  traders  last  century,  Mr  Sulley  referred  to  an  iron  plate 
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at  the  Midsteeple  indicating  the  distance  to  Huntingdon,  which 
had  a  famous  market.  The  best  Scotch  tokens  of  all  were  those 
of  Dundee,  which  were  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  they 
were  struck,  and  which  could  not  be  sui*passed  by  any  English 
ones  that  he  knew  of.  (Jatehouse-of- Fleet  was  the  only  place 
within  the  two  counties  (Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries)  which 
issued  a  halfpenny  of  its  own,  and  he  exhibited  a  specimen,  on 
the  one  side  of  which  was  a  view  of  the  mill,  and  on  the  other 
the  arms  of  Murray  Stewart  of  Cally.  In  his  collection  of  tokens 
some  70  belonged  to  the  period  between  1790  to  1797;  four 
belonged  to  a  later  period.  He  had  many  hundreds  of  the 
English  ones.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  he  had  given  the 
Society  an  interest  in  Scotch  trade  tokens.  The  extraordinary 
thing  in  connection  with  them  was  that,  while  there  were  many 
records  of  the  English  issues,  there  was  no  record  in  Scotland. 

Mr  James  Watt  described  the  proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  1892. 


13^/*  January,  1893. 

Rev.  Wm.  Andson,  V.-R,  in  the  Chair. 

Donations. — A  collection  of  Grasses  and  Rushes  presented  by 
Mr  Tom  Brown,  late  of  Auchenhessnane ;  a  collection  of  Mosses 
presented  by  the  Rev.  George  Wilson,  of  Glen  luce  ;  a  number  of 
Botanical  Specimens  presented  by  Miss  Thompson,  of  Settle  ;  the 
Essex  Naturalist  for  November,  1892. 

Communications. 

1.  Botanical  Notes /or  1892. 

By  Mr  James  M*Andrew,  New-Galloway. 

Wigtownshire. 

The  result  of  a  week's  botanizing  at  Cairuryan,  Wigtownshire, 
in  July  1892,  was  rather  disappointing.  The  village  is  a  very 
desirable  spot  for  spending  a  quiet  holiday,  and  is  not  far  from 
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the  famous  Glenapp.  The  shore  of  Loch  Ryan  is  rather  barren 
in  good  species  of  seaside  plants,  but  the  glen  at  Lochryan  House, 
which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  Wallace,  I  was  allowed  to 
visit,  is  comparatively  rich  in  ferns,  flowering  plants,  and  mosses, 
<fec.  Here  I  saw  more  of  Lastrcea  oreopteris,  Polypodium 
phegopteris  and  dryopteris  (the  beech  and  oak  ferns)  than  I  had 
yet  seen  in  Wigtownshire.  The  mosses,  Pylaisia  polyanthoj 
Trichostomum  crispulum^  hhynchostegium  teneUuniy  and  PoUia 
Heimiiy  were  gathered  round  Cairnryan,  while  many  trees  in  the 
glen  had  their  stems*  almost  covered  with  the  lichen  Verrucaria 
nitida.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  following  are  six  new  records 
for  Wigtownshire  : —  Polygala  eti-vulgaris,  Maiva  rotundifoUa, 
Agrimonia  Eupatoria  var.  odoratay  Anthriscus  vulgaris^  Pers.,  E. 
of  Stranraer ;  Carex  pendula,  immediately  S.  of  the  Ayrshire 
boundary  ;  and  Carex  Icsvigata, 

I  confirmed  Carex  remota,  Carex  SylvaiicOy  and  Melica  unifiora 
for  Wigtownshire. 

Other  good  plants  seen  were  Senebiera  coronopus^  Helianthemum 
chamcecistuSy  Sagina  maritiina,  Sagina  nodosa,  Hypericum 
androsmnium,  in  abundance ;  Trifolium  striatuniy  three  miles  S. 
ot  Cairnryan  ;  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  Eupatorium  cannabintimy 
Sonchus  asper,  Veronica  polita  and  Jtederce/olia,  Melampyrum 
pratense  var.  hians,  Empetrum  nigrum^  Orchis  latifolioy  Hahenaria 
conopsea  and  viridis,  Eleocluzris  pauciJloruSy  Carex  dioica,  Koeleria 
cristata,  in  abundance  /  Bromxis  asper,  and  Equisetum  maximum. 
I  saw  Thlaspi  arvense  in  plenty  near  Dunragit. 


Kirkcudbrightshire. 

New  records  for  New-Galloway,  Kirkcudbrightshire  are — In 
Ken  mure  Holms  I  found  this  year  in  abundance  Polygala  oxyptera; 
also,  the  Hepatic  Metzgeria  linearis,  var.  Jiamata,  Lindb.,  in  Ballin- 
gear  Glen,  and  a  new  species  of  lichen  on  alder  trees  in  Knock- 
narling  Bum,  named  by  Dr  W.  Nylander,  Paris,  Lecidea  umbralis, 
and  Bryum  intermedium  at  Kenmure,  and  the  lichen  Physda 
ciliaris  on  Rerrick  shore.  Placodium  elegans.  Link  ;  Opegraphas 
atra,  Pers.  ;  Verrucai^  oxyspora,  Nyl. ;  and  Verrucaria  bi/armis, 
Borr,  from  New-Galloway. 
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Dumfriesshire. 


As  the  result  of  another  holiday  at  Moffat  in  July  and  August, 
1892,  I  have  been  able  to  add  a  few  more  plants  to  the  Moffat 
List.  Mosses — Sphagnum  rigidum,  var.  squarrosubim,  Hind 
Gill  ;  Spliagnum  intermedium;  Dicranum  scopariuWy  var. 
orthophyllum  ;  Barhula  papillosa  (on  old  trees) ;  Tetraplodon 
mnioides ;  Neckera  pumila,  var.  Philippeanay  Beld  Craig  Glen  ; 
Orthotrichum  leiocarpum  ;  Ulota  crispula  ;  Phgscomitrium  erice- 
toi-um  ;  Weber  a  elongata,  side  of  Well  Burn  and  Wamphray  Glen ; 
Rhabdoweisaia fugax ;  Anomodon  viiiculosumy  Wamphray  Glen; 
Plagiotkecium  Borrerianum — 13.  I  was  fortunate  also  in  find- 
Hypnum  crista-castrensia  on  Gallow  Hill.  It  was  formerly 
recorded  for  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail.  HEPATiCiE. — Lophozia 
Bantriensia^  Well  Bum,  <fec.  ;  Lophozia  Schreberi ;  Lophozia 
exsectay  Gallow  Hill ;  Lophozia  alpestris,  and  Aneura  latifrons, 
are  five  new  records  for  Moffat.  Lichens. — New  records  for  the 
Moffat  district  are  Pannaria  pezizoides,  Garpel  Glen  ;  Cetraria 
acuUata  var.  micricaia^  near  the  Waterfoot ;  Physcia  aesia, 
Verrucaria  nitida^  Wamphray  Glen ;  Thelotmna  lepadinumj 
Beld  Craig  Glen  ;  Squamaria  gelida,  Batomyces  rosevs  and 
placophyliuSj  Hind  Gill ;  Spha>roph  oron/rayile,  Peltigera  spuriay 
two  miles  N.  of  Moffat ;  Evernia  furfuracea  var.  scobocina, 
Gallow  Hill ;  Eicasolia  loete-virens,  Lochwood  and  Beld  Craig 
Glen;  Parmelia  reddendo,  Frenchland  Tower;  Parmelia  ambiyva 
Gallow  Hill  and  near  Wamphray  Schoolliouse  on  fir  trees ; 
Parmelia  Borrera^  Parmelia  cetrarioides,  Lecidea  piilverea,  Gallow 
Hill ;  and  Lecidea  lucida — 18.  Among  flowering  plants  Nitelia 
opaca,  Bromus  commutattcs,  Trifolinm  arvtnse,  and  Omithopus 
perpusilluSy  found  by  Mr  J.  T.  Johnstone,  are  new  records  for 
Moffat.  Also  from  the  Moffat  district  recorded  in  "  Journal  of 
Botany"  for  July,  1892,  are  Hieracium  rubicundum,  n.  sp.,  and 
Hieracium  murorum  var.  sarcophylhim]  on  Black's  Hope  by  the 
Messrs  Linton. 
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2.  Meteorological  Observations  for  1892. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Andson. 
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Barometer. — The  highest  reading  of  the  barometer  recorded  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  on  the  22nd  March,  when  it  rose  to  30  630 
in.  ;  and  the  lowest  on  2nd  February,  when  it  fell  to  28764  in.  ; 
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giving  an  aunnal  range  of  1*866  in.  The  mean  barometrical 
pressure  (reduced  to  32  degs.  and  sea  level)  was  29*901  in.,  which 
is  a  little  above  average.  In  March,  April,  and  July  the  mean 
monthly  pressure  was  slightly  in  excess  of  30  inches.  The 
lowest  monthly  mean  was  in  October,  which  showed  29*706  in. ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  there  was  a  fall  to  28-956  in. 
But  neither  on  that  day,  nor  in  the  beginning  of  February,  when 
the  barometer  fell  to  a  still  lower  pointy  the  lowest  of  the  year, 
was  the  fall  accompanied  by  such  severe  storms  of  wind  or 
excessive  rainfall  as  are  often  experienced  in  connection  with 
such  depressions,  although  the  weather  was  squally  at  times, 
and  especially  during  the  night.  But  on  the  whole  there  was  a 
marked  absence,  at  least  in  this  district,  of  storms  of  any 
intensity. 

Temperature  (in  shade,  4  feet  above,  the  grass). — The  highest 
reading  of  the  self-registering  protected  thermometer  was  82 
degs.  on  the  9th  June,  and  only  once  again  (in  August)  was  the 
maximum  of  80  degs.  reached.  The  lowest  temperature  registered 
was  9  degs.  on  the  26th  December,  giving  an  annual  range  of  73 
degs.  On  one  other  night,  in  February  (the  19th  of  the  month), 
the  thermometer  registered  a  minimum  nearly  as  low,  viz.,  9*3 
degs.  These  were  the  lowest  readings  of  the  year ;  but  there  has 
been  an  unusual  number  of  instances  in  which  the  temperature 
fell  to  and  below  the  freezing  point — in  January,  for  example, 
16,  with  an  aggregate  of  73  degs.  of  frost ;  in  February,  11,  with 
an  aggregate  of  66*7  degs;  in  March,  23,  with  an  aggregate  of 
112  degs. ;  in  April,  1 2,  with  an  aggregate  of  52  degs ;  in  October, 
8,  with  an  aggregate  34*7  degs. ;  in  November,  5,  with  an 
Aggrogc^te  of  14*8  degs. ;  and  in  December,  21,  with  an  aggregate 
of  173*8  degs.  There  were  thus  in  all  during  the-year  96  days  on 
which  the  thermometer  fell  to  and  below  the  freezing  point,  with 
an  aggregate  of  557*5  degs.  of  frost.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  really  warm  days  on  which  the  thermometer  rose  to 
70  degs.  and  above  was  comparatively  few,  viz.,  21,  the  most  of 
which  occurred  in  July  and  August.  The  warmest  month  was 
August,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  58  degs.  July  came  next 
with  57*7  degs.  June  had  only  55*7.  The  coldest  month  was 
December,  with  a  mean  of  only  34  degs.,  which  is  4^  degs.  below 
the  average,  March  was  also  a  very  cold  month,  the  mean  of 
37*4  d^^  being  l^ss  than  that  of  February,  and  nearly  5  degk 
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unfiler  average.  Wfth  tkose  fadts  in  view«  it  is  net  te  be 
wondered  at  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  3rear,  taken  as  a 
whde — viz^  46  degs. — is  considerably  below  the  normal.  It  is 
the  lowest  animal  mean  recorded  at  this  station  since  observa- 
tions were  commenced  in  1886.  In  that  year  it  was  46*2  degs. 
During  the  other  years  the  annual  mean  ranged  from  46*5  to  48*1 
degs.  The  deficiency  in  the  past  year  appears  both  in  the  mean 
maxima  and  in  the  mean  minima — that  is,  both  in  the  day  and 
night  temperatures —which  for  1892  were  mean  max.  53*3  degs. 
and  mean  min.  3 7  1  degs^  as  compared  with  an  average  for  the 
previous  five  years  of  54*6  degs.  and  40*1  degs.  This  shows  a 
deficiency  of  warm  days,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  a  pre- 
ponderance of  cold  nights.  Although  the  number  of  nights  on 
which  the  thermometer  fell  below  the  freezing  point  is  not  very 
much  above  the  normal,  the  number  of  aggregate  degrees  of  frost 
-^viz.,  557  degs. — ^is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous 
year,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  these  having  ranged  from  193 
degs.  in  1889  to  about  500  degs.  in  1886.  This  serves  to  show 
the  intensity  of  the  frost  which  marked  the  winter  months  of 
1892,  December  alone  showing  an  aggregate  of  173  degs.  And 
further  evidences  of  this  are  supplied  by  the  freezing  over  of  the 
river  Nith  about  Christmas,  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear 
skat«*s,  from  the  Caul  to  Albany  Place,  and  the  continuanee  of 
this  up  to  the  5th  or  6th  January  ;  and  also  by  the  number  of 
water-pipes  that  weru  burst.  There  were  only  two  months  in 
which  the  mean  temperature  exceeded  the  average — May  and 
November — in  each  case  only  to  the  extent  of  1  deg. ;  while 
June  was  about  average,  and  all  the  oUtier  months  below  it  to  an 
amount  ranging  from  1  to  4^  or  5  degs.  The  year  on  the  whole, 
therefore,  has  been  exceptionally  cold,  as  the  annual  mean  clearly 
indicates ;  and,  so  far  as  reports  that  have  appeared  enable  us  to 
judge,  this  deficiency  of  heat  seems  to  have  been  general  over  the 
whole  country.  I  observe  that  Mr  Dudgeon  reports  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  past  year  at  Cargen  as  45*3  degs.,  beinfr  more 
than  2  degs.  below  the  average  and  the  lowest  for  33  yean.  A 
meteorological  correspondent  in  the  Scotsman  gives  the  following 
report  of  the  annual  means  for  1892  in  different  parts  of  the 
country :  Wick,  in  the  extreme  north,  44*1  degs. ;  Aberdeen, 
44*6  degs. ;  Edinburgh,  45*6  degs. ;  Leith,  46*3  degs. ;  Ardrossany 
46*4  degs. ;  Loughborough,  in  central  Bngland,  46*9  degs ;  Liver- 
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pod],  4T'5  degs. ;  Leocbn,  48*^  degs.';  Scilly  Islands,  51  *t  degs. ; 
and  he  adds  the  statemont  that,  taking  Britain  as  a  whole,  the 
means  of  the  year  were  abont  a  d^pree  and  a  half  below  the 
average ;  in  some  places  rather  more,  and  in  others  rather  less, 
but  in  most  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1879. 

Rainfall, — ^The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell  was 
201  (rain  179,  and  snow  22).  The  heaviest  fall  in  24  hours 
occurred  on  29th  August,  and  amounted  to  two  inches,  which  is 
the  heaviest  recorded  at  this  station  since  observations  were 
begun  in  1886.  There  had  been  a  thunders'torm  during  the 
previous  night,  and  on  the  next  day  there  was  an  additional  fall 
of  0*60  inches.  The  result  was  that  the  river  was  heavily 
flooded,  the  gauge  at  the  New  Bridge  showing  a  depth  of  9  feet. 
There  was  only  one  other  day  on  which  the  fall  exceeded  one 
inch,  and  it  occurred  in  the  same  month,  viz.,  on  7th  August, 
and  amounted  to  1*20  inches.  There  was  another  occasion  in 
October,  however,  the  27th  of  the  month,  when  by  a  heavy 
rainf^l  of  1*4  inches  on  that  and  the  previous  day,  combined 
with  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  higher  grounds,  the  river  rose  to 
a  heigiht  of  10  feet  at  the  New  Bridge,  and  flooded  the  Sands,  so 
as  to  surround  the  Hoddam  Castle  Inn,  and  farther  down 
extended  some  way  up  into  Nith  Street  The  wettest  month 
was  August,  with  a  record  of  6*80  inches,  and  the  next  May 
with  over  4  inches.  The  driest  months  were  March  and  April, 
March  showing  only  0*75  inches  and  April  0*69  inches.  These 
months  were  exceptionally  cold  as  well  as  dry,  especially  March, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  four  degs.  below  average.  The 
other  months,  in  respect  of  rainfall,  were  about  average,  or  under 
it,  that  of  January  and  December  in  particular  amounting  to 
barely  one-half  of  the  normal.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  month 
of  December  to  register  less  than  2  inches  of  rain  or  snow,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  past  year,  and  to  show  a  period  of  13  days,  from 
the  18th  to  the  Slst,  in  which  no  precipitation  took  place.  And 
I  may  add,  although  this  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  report 
of  the  past  year,  that  this  drought,  as  it  may  be  called,  continued 
through  the  first  five  days  of  January,  1893,  making  a  period  of 
18  days  in  which  the  precipitation  amounted  to  only  one 
hundredth  of  an  inch  of  melted  hoar  frost  and  snow.  The  total 
rainfall  for  the  year  (including  melted  snow)  was  35*61  inches. 
Mr  Dudgeon  reports  a  total  of  39*45  inches  at  Cargen,  and  states 
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it  as  being  3*44  inches  below  the  averaga  The  average  at 
Cargen,  according  to  his  observations  over  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years,  is  about  43  inches.  But  only  twice  in  seven  years' 
observations  at  Dumfries  has  this  total  been  approached,  viz.,  in 
1886,  when  it  was  41*13  inches,  and  in  1891  (a  peculiarly  wet 
year),  when  it  was  42*92.  The  average  of  the  seven  years  is  a 
fraction  less  than  37  inches,  and  this  or  a  little  more,  say  38  or 
39  inches,  to  allow  for  the  more  limited  period  of  observation,  is 
probably  nearer  the  annual  average  for  Dumfries  than  43  inches. 
The  year,  on  the  whole,  was  very  unfavourable  for  agricultural 
work,  for  while  the  coldness  of  the  spring  and  summer  months 
made  the  harvest  late,  the  heavy  rains  of  August,  and  the 
extremely  showery  weather  of  September,  extending  over  21 
days,  and  of  the  early  part  of  October,  prevented  the  crops  from 
being  gathered  in,  in  many  cases  at  least,  till  well  on  in  the 
latter  month,  and  often  only  after  serious  damage  had  been  done 
to  their  condition. 

Hygrometer, — The  mean  reading  of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer 
for  the  year  was  44*8  degs.,  and  of  the  wet  42*5  degs.,  a  difference 
of  2*3  degs.,  as  compared  with  46*3  degs.,  and  43*9  degs.,  in  1891. 
Temperature  of  the  dew  point,  40  degs. ;  and  relative  humidity 
(sat  s  100),  83.  Thunderstorms  occurred  seven  times  in  all — 
once  in  May,  on  the  20th  ;  four  times  in  June,  on  the  10th,  17th, 
19th,  and  22nd ;  once  in  August,  on  the  29th  ;  and  once  in 
September,  on  the  3rd  ;  but  none  of  thom  were  severe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  that  of  the  29th  August^  when  the  heaviest 
rainfall  of  the  year  was  recorded. 

A  solar  halo  was  observed  on  the  ,19th  February,  and  lunar 
halos  on  several  occasions,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  former 
years. 

The  wind  observations  show  as  usual  a  preponderance  of 
westerly  winds,  the  number  of  days  on  which  it  blew  from 
W.,  S.W.,  and  N.W.,  being  190J  ;  and  from  R,  S.E.,  and  N.E., 
105^ ;  while  from  due  N.  the  number  was  25^  ;  and  from  due  S. 
25^  ;  and  on  18  days  it  was  calm  or  variable. 
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3.  Parsee   Religion    and  its   If^fluence  on  ChrisUaniiy, 
Bj  Mr  Srptimus  P.  Moorb,  LL.B.,  B.Sc.,  P.L.S. 

The  following  is  "a  short  abstract  of  this  very  interesting 
paper  : — The  Parsee,  Zoroastrian,  or  Magdasian  religion  was  that 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  Taking  its  rise  in  Bactria  about  1500 
B.c.y  nearly  coeval  with  the  period  of  Moses,  it  was  the  religion 
of  the  conquering  Persians  who  delivered  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lonian slavery,  and  who  were  to  some  extent  their  teachers.  It 
remained  so  until  the  second  Caliph  of  Islam,  Omar,  conquered 
Persia  in  642  a.d.  Although  the  Persians  were  forced  to  accept 
Islam,  a  faithful  few  held  themselves  and  their  religion  in  pre- 
carious safety  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Khorassan,  and  a  few 
of  the  more  adventurous  emigrated  to  India,  where  they  settled 
in  716  A.D.,  their  decendants  being  the  Parsees.  Haug  considers 
that  A  vesta  is  a  term  which  means  revelation,  and  Zend  an 
explanation  of  that  revelation.  Zoroaster  taught  that  AihuA'a 
Magday  the  all-wise  creator,  was  the  creator  of  the  earth  and 
spiritual  lif^  the  possessor  of  all  good  thin^  the  good  mind, 
immortality,  health,  the  best  trutt,  devotion,  piety,  with  abund- 
ance of  every  earthly  good.  These  good  things  he  gave  to  the 
man  who  was  upright  in  thought,  word,  and  deed;  but  he 
punished  the  wicked.  The  paper  then  showed  the  prevailing 
opinions  as  to  the  influence  of  evil,  and  the  punishments  which 
accrued  to  the  wicked.  The  process  of  initiation  of  the  young 
Parsee  was  described,  and  also  the  customs  which  were  observed 
at  the  death-bed,  and  the  method  pursued  in  disposing  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  The  entrance  of  the  soul  into  a  future  state 
was  also  noticed,  and  the  ideas  that  are  held  concerning  its 
transiticm. 

The  Jews  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Babylonian  Kiqg, 
NebuchadniszEar,  but  on  the. conquest  of  Babylon  l^  Cyrus,  the^ 
Persian,  they  were  restored  to  their  native  land.  The  author  of 
the  paper  maintained  with  copious  arguments  that  the  Jews* 
derived  from  the  Persians  the  definite  belief  in  a  future  state, 
and  their  ideas  of  Satan,  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  his  subordinate 
demons. 
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6th  ofFefyruary,  1893. 
Rev.  Wm.  Andson,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

New  Members,  —  Mr  Samuel  Amott,  Carsethorn,  and  Mr 
Hermann  Frederick  Williams  Deane,  Dundanion,  Moffat.  On 
the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  the  Society  recorded  its  regret  at 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr  William  Hastings,  one  of  its  honorary 
members,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  devotion  to  the  study  of 
Zoology. 

DoruUions. — The  Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute, 
Toronto,  1892;  the  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific 
Society,  North  Carolina. 


COKMUNIOiTIONS. 

1.  List  of  Plants  fimndin  the  Glentace  District  of  Wigtovmshire, 
By  the  Rev.  Geoege  Wil80N»  Glenluoe. 

1.  Saminculacece, — (3)  Thalictrum  minus  —  (8)  Anemone 
nemorosa — Ranunoulus,  21  hederaceus,  28  acris,  29  repens,  30 
bulbosus,  3^  Caltha  palustris,  38  Trollius  europseus  (Bridge  of 
Park). 

2.  Berberacm. — 46  Berberis  vulgaris. 

3.  NymphoBocece, — 47  Nymphoea  alba.  Nuphar,  48  lutea  (both 
of  these  together  in  Barlockhart  Loch). 

4.  Papaveracece. — 5  PlEipaver  Rhoeas.  Glaucium,  56  luteum. 
Chelidonmm,  57  majus. 

4*.  FumarictcecB, — 64  Fumaria  officinalis. 

5.  Orudffft(e, — Cakile,  67  maritima.  Crambe,  68  maritima. 
RaphanuQ,  69  raphanistrum.  Sinapis,  71  arvensis.  Brassica, 
75  oleracea.  Sisymbrium,  83  officinale.  Gheiranthus,  91  cheiri 
(Glenluce  Abbey).  Cardamine,  94  pratensis.  Nasturtium,  110 
officinale.  Cbcklearia,  115  officinalis.  Draba,  118  vema. 
Teesdtklia,  132  nudicaulis  (Droughdhuil  Mote  Hill  and  Torrs). 
Capsella,  134  bursa-pastoris.  Lepidium,  138  campestre.  Sene- 
biera,  142  Coronopus  (Cock-Inn). 

7.  Cistaeea, — Helianthemum,  149  vulgare. 

8.  Violacea. — Viola,  160  tricolor,  162  lutea. 

9.  DroseracecB, — Drosera,  163  rotundifolia,  165  intermedia. 
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10.  Ftd^^foiacecB, — Polygala,  166  valganris  (from  daifk  isfofte 
white). 

12.  Caryphyllctceas. — I^matfaiBi,  175  deltoides  (Mouth  <^  Luce 
Ifiver).  Saponaria,  177  effioinalis  (Mouth  of  Luce).  I^ene,  179 
maritima.  Lychnis,  188  vespertina  and  189  diuma  (all  shades 
from  dark  red  to  -rbite).  Oerasteum,  199  glomeratum^  200 
triviale.  Stellaria,  207  media.  208  Holostea,  210  grarainea. 
Honkeneya,  216  peploides.  Sagma,  225  procumbens.  Bpergula, 
230  arvensis.     Spergularia,  231  rubra. 

16.  HypericacecR, — Hypericum,  248  androsoemum,  250  perfor- 
atum 252  tetrapterum,  254  humifusum,  256  pulchrum,  259 
elodes  (abundant  in  marshes  among  the  Sandhills,  ditch  at  Mid 
Torrs  beside  highway,  Barlockhart  Moor,  Knock). 

17.  McUvctcece, — Malva,  262  moschata  (Mouth  of  Luce). 

19.  Linacece. — Linum,  269  cathartieum« 

20.  GeramcKeiB. — Cranium,  273  sanguineum  (abundant,  Mauth 
of  Luce  and  on  Sea  Banks),  274  phoeum  (Balbail  Glen),  278  molle, 
284  Bobertianum.  Erodiuu^  285  moaftarium,  287  maritim^am 
(Glenluce  is  given  in  the  books  as  a  locality.  It  grew  in  the 
I^orth-West  of  Mochrum  parish  between  ^e  rocks  and  high- 
way along  the  shoi«,  between  the  CovieB  of  Garh^eugh  and  Craag- 
narget  Bum.  I  have  not  seen  it  lor  thirty  years,  and  fear  it  is 
extirpated).     Oralis,  288  aoetosella,  289  comiculata. 

25.  Legumini/era^ — ^IJl^  300  Europoeus,  302  nanus  (grew 
beside  highway  on  Kirkmabreck,  Stoneykirk,  bvt  is  extirpated)* 
Sarothamnus,  306  sooparius.      Ononis,  308  arvensis  [reclinata, 

.  Ouvngaan  1  Kirkmaiden.  I  saw  it  twice,  above  thirty  years  ago, 
boi  fear  it  is  extirpated.]  Trifolium,  328  pratense,  324  medium, 
329  arvense.  Lotus,  342  oomiculatus.  Omithopus,  352 
perpusilhtt  (Mouth  of  Luce),  Graigenhdly.  Yida,  359«raoca, 
361  sylvatica.     Lathyrus,  371  pratMisis. 

26.  J2oMc<MB.— Prunus,  378  spinosa,  383  FbAus  (West  «f 
Village).  ^^Spiraa,  385  XTlmaria.  Agrimonia,  387  Eupatoria. 
Ali^Mmilla^  392  arvensis,  898  Tulgaris.  Potestilla,  397  Fra- 
gar&as^rum,  400  TormentOla,  403  anseriBa.  Oonmrum,  407 
{>alugtrae.  Fnigaria,  408  vesca.  Bubu%  410  Idceus.  [The 
Bramble  is  pleutiful,  iq^pafently  in  varieties  which  I  have  not 
studied.]  Geum,  454  urbanum,  456  ri^ale.  Besa,  400 
spinosMiBa,  468  eanina.     [I  have  not  ^itudied  the  vavieties  of 
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rosea,  of  which  I  think  we  have  several.]  Crato^gii3>  473 
Ozyacantha.     Fyrus,  480  aucuparia,  482  mains. 

V,  Lythraee^.'^LjthTwaXy  483  Salicaria. 

28.  OnagraceoR, — Epilpbinm  (several  species).  Oirciea,  507 
Intetiania  (Mouth  of  Lnoe). 

28^.  HcUoragiaoea, — ^Hippuris,  506  vulgaris. 

30.  Gro$8tUaruu!6{e, — Ribes,  514  Grossnlaria. 

31.  Cra^sulacea, — Sednm,  520  Telephinm,  524  anglicnm,  525 
acre.  Sempervimm,  530  tectorinm.  Cotyledon,  531  Umbilicus 
(introduced  as  a  weed  from  Nurseries). 

32.  Saxifragacea, — Saxifraga,  543  granulata.  Chrysoeplenium, 
549  oppositifolium.     Pamassia,  551  palustri& 

33.  Umbellijera. — Hydrocotyle,  552  vulgaris.  Gryngium,  555 
maritimum  (Mouth  of  Luce).  J^gopodium,  565  Podagraria. 
Bunium,  569  flexubsum.  iBnanthe,  582  crocata.  iBthuaa,  585 
Cynapium.  Crithmum,  591  maritimum.  Angelica,  592  sylvestris. 
Heracleum,  597  Spbondylium.  Dancus,  599  carota.  Torilis, 
602  Anthriscus.  Ghserophyllum,  606  sylvestris.  Conium,  610 
maculatum  (Bridge  of  Park  Mill). 

34.  AraliaoecB.—H.edeTB^  614  Helix. 

37.  Capr%foUac€bB, — Adoxa,  618  Moschatellina,  Sambucus, 
nigra.     Viburnum,  621  Opulus.     Lonicera,  624  Periclymenum. 

38.  jSu6iaoe«B.— -Galium,  629  crnciatum,  630  verum,  639 
Aparine,  641  Odoirata  asperula.     Sberardia,  643  arvensis. 

39.  ValerianacecB, — Valeriana,  646  officinalis. 

•      40.  />«p«acecB.— Scabiosa,  654  succisa,  656  arvensis. 

41.  Componto}.— GardUtis  (several  species).  Carlina,  671 
vulgaris.  Arctium,  672  majus.  /Gentaurea,  678  nigra. 
Gbrysanthemum,  685  Leucanthemum.  Matricaria,  687  inodoriL 
TanacQtum,  689  vulgare.  Achillea,  604  Millifolium,  695 
Ptarmica.  .  Artemisia,  697  vulgaris.  Gnaphalium,  705 
uliginosum.  Senecio,  712  vulgikris,  713  .  sylvaticus,  717 
Jaoobasia,  [718  aquaticus!].  Inula,  728  Helenium  [in  marsh  at 
Bay  of  Low  Sunbnneto,  N.B.,  Inulu  crithnioidds,  :so. plentiful 
on  the  MpU  of  Galloway  is  nptiound  on  our  ajiore}^  BelUs,:I.3 
.perennj^.[nea!r  Drun^bredd^ui,  Stoneykirk,  a  yarieiy  wjith.  a  Irfown 
spot  VI  the  centre  o{  the .  floret  is  pl^tiful].  Aster,.  738 
Tripplium  (on  our  shore  the  florets  are  not  tpol^ed  nolr  reflexed), 
Solidago,  740  Virga-aiu^  (neap  Moijth  pf  JLa(ffi).,  Tussilagtf,  741 
Farfara,     Petas^tes,  742  vulgaris  (Moutb.pf  J^uce);     Supatorium, 
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743  cannabinum.  Lapsana,  745  ooimDuiiis.  Hjrpochoeris,  748 
radicata.  Leontodon  (species),  757  Taraxacum  officinale  (varieties). 
Sonohtia,  763  deraceos,  765  arvensis.  Hieracium,  774  Pilosella 
(we  have  several  Hieracidsa). 

42.  0ampanulac6(B, — Lobelia,  809  Dortmanna  (Barlochkart 
Loch).  Jasione,  811  montana  (very  abundant),  Campanula,  818 
roinndilolia. 

43.  Erieacea, — Yacciniam,  824  Oxycoccos,  827  Myrtillus. 
Andromeda,  831  polifolia  (Challocbglas,  Mochrum).  Erica,  836 
Tetralix,  837  cinerea.     Calluna,  840  vulgaris. 

44.  JaatninacecR. — Fraxinus,  847  excelsior.  Ligustrum,  348 
vulgare. 

46.  Gentianaeeoi. — Erythroea,  853  centarium.  Gentiana,  862 
ciimpestris  (Mouth  of  Luce).     Menyanthes,  863  trifoliata. 

48.  Convolvtdacece, — Convolvulus,  866  arvensis,  867  sepiam 
(Mouth  of  Luce),  868  Soldanella  (Do.  at  High-water  mark). 

49.  Solanaeece. — 873  Solanum,  Dulcamara  (common).  Hyosoy- 
amas,  876  nisger  (very  rare.  I  twice  saw  it  on  the  shore,  near 
Mouth  of  Luce,  and  at  Gillespie). 

50.  Scrophulariacea, — Yerbascum,  877  Thapsus.  Scrophularia, 
886  nodosa.  Digitalis,  089  purpurea  (var.  white).  Mimulus, 
899  luteus  (Glenjorrie  Bum  near  Yillage).  Yeronica,  908 
arvensis,  915  officinalis,  916  Chamoedrys,  920  Beccabunga. 
Euphrasia,  921  officinalis.  Bartsia,  922  Odontites.  Pedicularis, 
926  palustris.  Rhinanthus,  927  Orista-galU.  Melampyrum,  930 
pratense  (Wood  ol  Park). 

52.  Verbenacea. — Yerbena,  942  officinalis.  (I  found  a  plant 
October  2nd,  1877,  and  again  in  1878  on  a  cutting  of  theGirvan 
Railway,  near  West  Borland  Bridge.  Probably  introduced  on 
the  Railway  Contractors*  trucks  from  England). 

53.  LabiaUx. — Mentha  (I  think  there  are  several  species). 
Thymus,  959  Serpyllum.  Nepeta,  969  Glechoma,  Salvia,  970 
Yerbenaca.  Prunella,  972  vulgaris.  Scutellaria,  773  galericulata, 
974  minor.  Stachys,  978  Betonica,  982  sylvatica.  Lamium 
992  purpureum,  994  album.  Ajuga,  996  reptans.  Teucrium, 
1002  Scorodonia. 

54.  Boraginaeoa.  —  Mertensia,  1007  maritima  (Gillespie). 
Lithosp^mum,  1009  officinale  (Glenluce  Abbey).  Myosotis, 
1012  palustris,  1010  versicolor.  Anchusa,  1019  arvensis. 
Symphytum,  1023  officinale,  1024  tuberosum  Y 

6 
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55.  Pinguicula,  1020,  vulgaris. 

56.  PrimtUacece. — Primula,  1037  vulgaris.  Lysimachia,  1048 
nemorum,  Anagallis,  1049  arvensis,  1050  coerulea  (rare),  1051 
tenella  (Mouth  of  Luce  &c.).  Glaux,  1053  maritima.  Samolus, 
1054  Valerandi.  Armeria,  1055  maritima.  Statice,  1059 
occidentalis  (Mull  of  Sunonness). 

58.  Plaiitaginacece. — Plantago,  1061  major,  1063  lanOeolata^ 
1064  maritima. 

61.  Chenopodiacece, — Chenopodium  (several  species). 

62.  PolygonacecB. — Rumex,  1107  acetosa,  1108  aoetosella. 
Polygonum,  1111  co volvulus,  1113  aviculare,  1119  persicaria. 

67.  EmpelrcLcece, — Empetrum,  1131  nigrum. 

68.  EuplwrbiacecR, — Euphorbia,  1133  peplis  (and  others). 
Mercuralis,  1146  perennis. 

71.  (JrlicacecB, — Urtica,  1150  dioica,  1152  urens.  Humulus, 
1153  lupulus.     Almus  (species). 

7 2.  Amentiferoi. — Quercus,  1 1 56  robur.  Fagus,  1 1 58  Sylvatica. 
Corylus,  1159  avellana.  Almus,  1161  glutinosa.  Betula,  1162 
alba.  Myrica,  1164  gale.  Populus,  1165  alba,  1167  tremula. 
Salix  (at  least  four  species). 

73.  ConifercB, — Pinus,  1199  sylvestris. 

74.  ry/?AacecB.— Typha,  1204  latifolia.  Sparganum,  1206 
ramosum. 

75.  AracecB, — Arum,  1211  maculatum  (Glenluce  Abbey.  I 
have  also  seen  it  above  St.  Medan's  Cave,  Kirkmaiden.  The  leaf 
is  not  spotted  in  either  locality.  It  is  also  found  on  the  west 
coast  of  Kirkmaiden.     Dr  Gemmell). 

76.  Lemnacea, — Lemna,  1214  minor. 

77. — Naidacea.  —  Potamogeton,  species  (Mouth  of  Luce, 
Genoch). 

78.  Alismacecs, — ^Alisma,  1253  Plantago. 

80.  Orchidacea, — Orchis,  1269  mascula,  1273  maoulata. 
Habenaria  viridis  ) 

81.  Iridacea, — Iris,  1307  Pseudacorus  (Barlockhart  Bum). 

82.  Amaryllidacece. — Narcissus,  1311  pseudo-narcissus  (ruins 
of  Old  Castle  at  Gillespie). 

84.  lAliaceoR, — Scilla,  1335  verna  (sea  banks,  very  abundant). 
Allium,  134  ursinum  (Balkail  Glen.  Sea  banks,  Kilfillan). 
Narthecium,  1348  ossifragum  (common). 

^Q,  JuncctcecB  (several  species). 
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87.  Cyperacete. — Eriophorum,  1410  graoile.  Carex  (several 
species). 

88.  Gramina  (many  species). 

89.  FUices. — Pteris,  1606  aquilina.  Lomaria,  1608  spicant 
Asplenium,  1609  ruta-muraria  (Glenluce  Abbey),  1612 
trichomanes,  1614  marinum,  1616  adiantom-nigrum.  Athyriumt 
1617  filix-femina  (several  varieties).  Geterach,  1619  officinarum 
(Old  Bridge  of  Barlae).  Scolopendrium,  1620  vulgare.  Cystopteris, 
1623  fragilis.  Aspidiam,  1627  aculeatum,  1628  angulare, 
Nephrodium,  1629  filix-mas,  1634  dilatatum,  1637  Oreoptoris. 
Polypodium,  1638  vulgare,  1639  Phegopteris,  1640  Dryopteris. 
Osmunda,  1644  regalis  (formerly  abundant,  now  almost  extirpated . 
At  Oulroy  there  were  fronds  6  or  8  feet  long).  Botrychium,  1647 
liunaria  (Mouth  of  Luce,  Glenjorrie). 

90.  LyeopodiacecB, — Lycopodium,  1648  clavatum. 

92.  EquUetacea, — Equisetum  (species). 

93.  Characece  (there  seem  to  be  several  species). 

My  friend,  Mr  John  Thomson,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  a  good 
botanist,  marked  the  London  list  with  me  several  years  ago. 
I  regret  that  it  is  so  very  incomplete.  There  are  many  blanks 
left  in  the  Genera,  Bananculus,  Yiola,  Gerastium,  Kubra,  Rosa 
Saxifraga,  Bumex,  and  Euphorbia,  and  I  have  marked  none 
of  the  Salices,  Potamogetons,  or  Orchidians.  I  have  marked  none 
of  the  Junoacese,  Gyproaceae,  or  Gramina,  all  of  which  are  plenti- 
ful. We  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  at  least  350  species  of 
plants  in  Old  Luce  Parish,  beside  the  Ferns,  iic.y  which  ate 
plentiful. 

Experts  in  the  Society  will  find  this  district  well  worth  visit- 
ing. The  variety  of  the  Flora  is  surprising,  for  there  is  little 
variety  in  the  geological  formation.  We  have  only  the  Lower 
Silurian  Sandstone,  with  a  dyke  of  Diorite  on  Balcary  Fell. 
No  part  of  the  parish  attains  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  plantations  are  not  very  extensive,  and  I  have  not 
marked  many  of  the  trees  found  in  them.  There  are  remains  of 
a  native  forest  beside  the  river  Luce.  We  have  a  great  extent  of 
mo6r  and  peat  moss,  and  of  sand  hills.  The  salt  marsh  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piltanton,  the  gravel  beds  and  sands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Luce,  and  at  Gillespie,  and  the  rocks  along  the  sea  shore 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Luce  to  Auchenmalg  Bay,  and  at  Graig- 
narget  furnish  a  great  variety  of   habitat.      The  mouth  of  the 
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Luce  U  a  looatity  unusuallj  rioli  in  mteresliiig  pUnts,  of  which 
I  hope  it  shall  not  be  denuded  by  being  made  more  pnbliolj 
known. 

The  blending  of  northern  and  southern  species  of  plants 
s^pears  to  me  to  be  very  interesting.  I  have  found  the  same  fact 
in  examining  the  Mollusca. 

I  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  Jungermaneee,  Mosses,  and 
Lichens.  But  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  small  collection 
given  me  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Rer,  Thos.  B.  Bell,  of 
Leswalt  Free  Church,  marked  by  himself  and  the  late  Dr 
Greville,  of  Edinburgh.  I  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
Algse  and  Conferve.  In  fresh  water  springs  I  have  found 
Batracho-spermum  atre  and  mouileforme.  The  latter  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  stony  bed  of  the  streams,  which  drains  the  great 
Loch  of  Mochrum.  The  variety  of  plants  implies  variety  of 
insect  life. 

In  an  appendix  are  given  lists  of  plants  found  here  by  some 
distinguished  botanists. 


List  Copied  by  Dr  JOHN  THOMSON ,  from  Transaotions  of  Botanical  Society, 
Edinburgii,  1836-7, 

Flowbbs  Pound  in  Galloway  by  Da  Gbaham. 

Artemisia  Maritima,  East  of  Burrow  Head  (not  very  abundant). 

Bartsia  viscosa,  near  Port- William  (sparingly). 

Bromus  velutinus  5,  near  Sandhead. 

Oarex  extensa,  in  one  place  only. 

Erodium  maritimum,  Coast  near  Port- William. 

Fedia  dentata,  in  many  places. 

Genista  Tinctoria,  in  many  places,  from  Glasserton  to  Balmae 

Head. 
Habenaria  Chlorantha. 

Hilosciadum  nodiflorum,  in  almost  every  ditch. 
Juncus  maritimuB,  abundant. 
Lamium  intermedium,  near  Sandhead. 
Itjcopua  Europoeus,  along  shores  to   southward   and  eastward 

of  Glenluce. 
Malva  moBchata,  along  shore. 

nthe  pimpelloides,  abundantly  in  marshes  near  sea  shore. 
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IVdy^gtaim  IUii>  in  gVMU  abitndani^  in  ttawf  pkb«  along  toatb 

shore. 
Soirpna  Bavii,  bj  roftdnde  near  Dmmore. 
Solanam  nigmm,  ooTaring  large  defined  patohea  wbere  seaweed 

bad  been  dried  near  Sandhead  and  Port*WilliaBL 
Tritioum  loliaoeamf  in  many  placet  on  eooih  shore  from  Dmmore 

East. 

(Da  Mackab.) 

Gladium  mariscns,  Ravenston  Loob,  Whithorn. 
Ledia  mixta,  near  Whithorn. 

(PaoF.  Bamnqtoii.) 

(Enanthe  ladimalii,  near  shore. 
Statioe  occidentalis,  cliffs  at  Mnll. 


By  Mr  Jambs  Shaw,  Tynron. 

A  glance  at  the  naaies  in  the  Yainatien  Roll  of  KirlMudbnght* 
shire  roToals  a  very  different  state  o£  matters  from  that  whieh  ig 
patent  in  conning  the  Valuation  Roll  of  Dnmfrissahire.  While 
in  Dumfriesshire  one  is  struck  with  the  agglomeration  of  oertain 
surnames  in  certain  looalities,  as  of  the  Sootts  in  Eskdale^  the 
Jardines,  Johnatones^  Garruthers,  and  Bells  in  Annandale;  in 
Kirkcudbrigbtshirei  although  certain  surnames  are  found  more 
frequently  than  others,  they  are  not  found  huddled  together  so 
much  into  distinct  localities,  but  are^  as  it  were,  peppered  all 
over  the  surface,  the  most  characteristic  names  falling  here  and 
there  without  much  inclination  to  gather  together  or  drift  into 
given  localities.  This  has  made  my  examination  of  Kirkcad- 
brightshire  surnames  less  interesting  than  a  similar  analysis  of 
Dumf  liesshire  surnames  which  I  attempted  last  year. 

The  early  history  of  Kirkcudbrightshire  points  to  a  meet 
unsettled  state  of  matters.  There  was  a  continual  flux  and 
reflux  of  population  in  the  county.  It  was  an  area  iu  which  men 
of  dit&rent  races  and  callings  met  and  fought.  Sontetimes  one 
race  or  clan  was  successful,  sometimes  another.  Their  wars 
were  carried  on    in    barbarous  fashion,   the  victor  frequently 
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aiming  at  nothing  else  than  the  extirpation  of  the  vanqaished- 
During  the  5th  century  British  tribes  held  the  oountiy.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  next  overran  it,  intermarrying  with  the  natives. 
Colonists  from  the  Irish  coasts  made  frequent  descents,  and  ulti- 
mately overawed  the  inhabitants.  Large  swarms  from  the  Irish 
hiv^  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  settlements  of  their 
kindred  Scots  from  Cantyre,  who  arrived  in  curraghs  by  sea, 
strengthened  the  Celtic  invasion.  The  Scandinavians  confined 
themselves  to  settlements  on  the  coast  From  the  Gaelic  settlers 
is  said  to  have  come  the  name  of  Galloway.  The  Normans 
obtained  a  certain  ascendancy  in  Galloway,  but  were  never 
popular.  After  the  Galloway  contingent  returned  from  England, 
having  there  witnessed  William  the  Lion  taken  captive,  the  clan- 
chieftains  of  them  threw  themselves  upon  the  Galloway  Normans, 
demolished  their  castles,  slew  their  possessors,  or  forced  them  to 
fly.  Burton  thinks  this  story  likely  to  be  true  from  the  paucity 
of  Norman  names  in  Galloway. 

Alexander  Comyn  laid  the  foundation  of  his  family's  extensive 
possessions  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  The  success  of  Bruce  soon 
afterwards  was  unfavourable  to  the  Comyns.  Galloway  was 
conferred  upon  Edward  Bruce  by  his  brother  King  Robert. 
Edward  Baliol,  assisted  by  Edward  III.,  obtained  a  strong  footing 
in  Galloway,  and  resided  at  Buittle.  Sir  WUliam  Douglas  in 
1363  over-ran  BalioFs  territories,  and  compelled  M'Dowal,  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Braces,  to  change  side  in  politics. 

Archibald  Douglas,  the  Grim,  the  Ulegitimate  son  of  the 
famous  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  fell  fighting  on  the  battlefield  of 
Otterbura,  obtained  in  1388  the  superiority  of  all  Galloway. 
On  an  islet  of  the  Dee,  which  several  members  of  our  Society 
have  visited,  and  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortlet,  the  residence 
of  a  former  lord  of  Galloway,  he  constructed  the  substantial 
Castle  of  Thrieve,  the  rains  of  which  are  still  a  figure  in  the 
landscape.  From  this  feudal  castle,  as  from  a  centre,  the 
Douglases  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ruled  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire with  a  rod  of  iron.  As  an  instance  of  their 
feudal  tyranny,  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from  Burton. 
Herries  of  Terregles  having  offered  resistance  to  Douglas  was 
slain.  Next,  Douglas  called  a  great  muster  of  his  own  proper 
vassals,  and  of  those  neighbouring  landholders  whom  he  counted 
as  under  his  banner.     One  of  these,  named  M'Lellan,  and  called 
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the  tutor  of  Bunby  (so  says  Burton,  although  with  us  it  is  written 
Bombie),  as  being  tutor  or  guardian  to  the  young  laird  of  that 
name,  refused  to  attend  the  meeting.  He  was  seized,  and  taken 
to  Thrieve  Castle  His  friends  had  good  grounds  to  fear  for  his 
life.  His  uncle,  Sir  Patrick  Grey,  captain  of  the  King's  Guard, 
busied  himself  for  the  captive's  safety,  and  appeared,  provided 
with  warrants,  at  the  gates  of  Thrieve  Castle  Sir  Patrick  got  a 
courteous  reception.  The  guest  must  accept  of  hospitality  first, 
business  afterwards.  It  is  believed  the  poor  tutor,  who  had  been 
torn  from  his  stronghold  of  RaeLerry,  was  alive  in  Thrieve  when 
Sir  Patrick  arrived,  and  that  Douglas,  suspecting  the  object  of 
his  visit,  whispered  to  an  attendant  to  have  him  despatched. 
When  the  hospitalities  were  ended  Douglas  read  the  warrant. 
To  its  full  extent  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  comply  with  it. 
Sir  Patrick,  however,  should  have  his  nephew,  though  unfor- 
tunately he  was  somewhat  changed  in  condition  since  his  arrival 
in  Douglas  Castle — in  fact,  he  was  headless ! 

In  the  long  struggle  between  the  Stewart  Kings  and  the 
Douglases  the  latter  began  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  in  1454  or  1455 
the  Galloway  possessions  of  the  house  of  Douglas  went  to  the 
Crown.  A  small  force  sufficed  to  take  the  Castle  of  Thrieve 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Mens  Meg,  the  huge  cannon  now  on  view 
at  Edinburgh  Castle,  shot  into  it  two  bullets  of  granite  from 
Bennan  Hill,  and  that  the  second  bullet  penetrating  through  the 
wall  shot  off  the  hand  of  Margaret  Douglas,  the  fair  maid  of 
Galloway,  then  engaged  at  dinner.  In  the  present  century,  when 
the  Castle  was  being  cleared  of  rubbish  and  repaired  for  the 
reception  of  French  prisoners,  the  workmen  found  a  massive  gold 
ring  with  the  inscription  *^  Margt.  de  Douglas,"  showing  that  it 
belonged  to  that  lady.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  hand 
shot  off. 

DOUOLASBS. 

A  Douglas,  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  this  great 
family,  was  represented  until  lately  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  at 
whose  seat,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  parish  of  Kirkcudbright,  his  sister, 
married  to  Hon.  Charles  Hope,  still  resides,  in  possession  of  the 
family  estates. 

The^name  of  Douglas  has  been  perpetuated  by  an  enterprising 
^lerchant  whose  lineage  is  unknown,  so  that  we  have  Castle- 
Douj^as,  the  original  name  being  Causeyend.     The  change  was 
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I  In  I7S9.  Tlie  loiiid  BMrohant  ohanged  Newton-Stewmrt  into 
Newtoii'DcMig^  bat  that  nane  reTertad.  John,  bis  son,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  8k  Jolm  Heron  of  Penningfaame.  His  grand- 
son, James,  obtained  Orchardton,  Rerwick,  178a  Sarah 
Dooglaa,  a  desoendant,  died  1874,  aged  88,  and  her  nephew, 
Robinson,  snooeeded.  Henoe  the  name,  W.  Dougias-Robinson- 
Douglas,  present  pn^rietor. 

There  are  four  small  proprietors,  Douglas,  in  Dairy,  one  tenant 
in  Urr,  and  another  in  Dairy.  The  surname  Douglas  occurs  rery 
qparsely  through  the  rest  of  the  County. 

M*D0WALLS. 

The  Scoto-Irish  family  of  the  M'Dowalls  were  the  original 
Lords  of  Galloway.  In  the  reign  of  David  I.  the  lordship  was 
held  by  Fergus,  a  promoter  of  religion,  to  whom  the  Monastries 
of  Tonglandy  Whithorn,  and  Soulseat,  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  and  the  Abbey  of  Dundrennan  owe  their  origin.  His  son, 
Uchtred,  founded  the  beautiful  Abbey  of  lincluden.  Uchtred's 
son,  Roland,  succeeded  him;  and  Roland's  eldest  son,. Alan,  was 
the  last  and  best  of  the  Galloway  lords.  By  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  niece  of 
William  the  Lion,  his  position  in  Scotland  was  second  only  to 
that  of  the  king.  He  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland  by 
Alexander  II.  Alan's  second  wife  bore  him  the  famous  Devor- 
Ijillai  whose  name  is  still  kept  in  grateful  memory  by  association 
with  the  bridge  she  built  and  the  Abbey  she  founded. 

There  are  two  M'Dowalls  proprietors  in  Rerwick.  Girstin- 
wood  in  Rerwick  was  bought  by  M'Dowall  from  Cairns  of 
Pundrennan. 

John  MDowall  of  Slagnaw,  Kelton,  acquired  possession  1781. 

He  is  a  descendant  of  the  Wigtownshire  M'Dowalls,  and  the 

true     representative     of    the    old     historical     M*DoualIs     or 

M'Dowalis    already   referred  to  as  being  lords  of    Galloway. 

M*DowaU  ia  not  now  a  common  name  in  the  Stewartry.    There 

used  to  be  M'Doualls  possessors  of  eighteen  (fifferent  estates,  aa 

wen  as  M'Dougall  of  Corruchtrie  and  Dildawn,  and  M*DougaII 

of  Borgue.     MDougal  and  MDouall  are  supposed  to  be  tbe 

same. 

M^Lbllahs. 

When  the  afbresaid  Rktrick  M^Lellan  was  tutor  of  Bouhie, 

parish  of  Kirkcudbright,  there  were  then  in  €hhlloway  tvelve  or 
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fourteen  knights  of  the  name  of  M'Lellan.  It  was  this  family 
which  has  given  us  the  name  Balmaclelland,  of  village  of  the 
the  M'Olellands,  to  the  parish  of  that  nama  Time  has  swept 
them  out  of  the  parish  to  which  they  were  once  so  closely  allied. 

«The  name  M'Lellan  does  not  appear  in  Galloway  in  the  time  of 
William  Wallace.  Subsequently  it  appears,  and  the  rise  of  the 
family  was  rapid.  The  charter  for  Balmaclellan  was  granted 
1466.  The  Bombie  property  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
family.  Thomas  M'Lellan  was  killed  by  the  Gordons  of  Lochin- 
var  at  the  door  of  St.  Giles'  Church,  Edinburgh,  1526.  The 
knights  of  that  name  are  mentioned  about  this  time  as  possessors 
of  land  in  Kelton,  Berwick,  Balmaclellan,  Kirkmabreck,  Troqueer, 
Kirkgunzeon,  Borgue,  Minnigaff,  Colvend.  All  their  properties 
have  changed  hands. 

The  name  is  found  in  the  following  parishes : — Balmaghie, 
Kirkcudbright,  Kelton,  Orossmichael,  Kirkgunzeon,  Kirkbean^ 
Minnigaflf,  Lochrutton.  Deanston,  Lochrutton,  was  purchased  by 
A.  Clelland,  1872. 

Macghibs. 

The  original  name  of  the  parish  of  Balmaghie  was  Balmakethe. 
The  subsequent  name  is  believed  to  have  been  given  or  taken 
from  the  Macges,  who  obtained  lands  there  in  the  14th  century. 
In  1606  Alexander  M*Ghie  of  Balmaghie  obtained  a  charter  of 
the  lands  of  the  parish.  Time  has  been  kinder  to  the  M'Ghies 
and  M'Kies  than  to  the  M'Lellans.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
lidrdships  have  belonged  to  persons  of  these  names.  They  are 
truly  representative  Kirkcudbrightshire  surnames. 

Five  MK^lhies,  three  M'Kies  are  tenants  in  Dairy.  The  names 
occur  in  Balmaclellan,  M'Kie  six.  These  names  also  occur  in 
Minnigaf!^  Kirkmabreck,  Balmaghie,  Berwick,  Buittle,  Kelton, 
Orossmichael,  Parton,  Urr,  and  Ck>lvend.  Auchencaim,  once  in 
possession  of  a  famUy  of  the  name  of  Oalrn,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  was  purchased  less  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Ivie 
Mackie,  whose  progenitors  belonged  to  Girvan. 

Maxwells. 

According  to  some  authorities  this  was  originally  a  Scoto-Irish 

family,  according  to  others  a  Norman.     Ewan  de  Maocuville  was 

at  the  siege  of  Alnwick  Castle.     Eugene  de  Maccuswell  marriec!, 

not  many  years  after,  the  daughter  ot   Iloland,   the  Lord  of 
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Galloway.  No  other  name  in  Galloway,  except  the  Gordons,  is 
in  connection  with  a  like  number  of  separate  estates  in  the 
historian's  chronicle ;  and  the  larger  proportion  of  the  large 
landlords  of  this  name  trace  their  ))edigree  back  to  Roland  uid 
his  Maxwell  spouse. 

John  Clark  Maxwell,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Physics, 
Cambridge,  fell  heir  to  his  estate  of  Glenlair,  in  Parton,  through 
Agnes  Maxwell  of  Middlebie  marrying  John  Clark  at  the  end  of 
last  century.  In  1702  Captain  William  Maxwell  and  Nicolas 
Stewart,  his  spouse,  had  sasine  in  liferent,  and  Mr  Maxwell, 
their  eldest  son,  in  fee,  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Cairdines  or 
Cardoness,  parish  of  Anwoth,  which  estate  is  retained  by  a 
descendant.  There  is  another  proprietory  name  in  Anwoth  a 
Maxwell. 

In  Buittle,  Well  wood  Herries  Maxwell  of  Munches  and 
Terraughtie  is  the  successor  of  Robert  Maxwell,  to  whom 
Qheen  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  gave  a 
grant  of  aforesaid  lands,  reft  from  the  Douglases  1455.  This 
Maxwell  was  tutor  to  her  son.  This  family  has  lands  in  the 
parishes  of  Urr,  Troqueer,  and  Buittle. 

Herbert  Constable  Maxwell  Stuart  of  Terregles  is  descended 
from  Agnes,  daughter  of  Lord  Herries,  who  married  John 
Maxwell,  and,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  fourth  Lord  Herries, 
circa  1566. 

The  Maxwells  of  Glenlee  acquired  that  property  about  forty 
years  ago.  It  was  bought  by  Dr  Johnstone,  whose  son  assumed 
the  name  of  Maxwell.     So  we  may  call  Glenlee  a  ghost-Maxwell. 

The  name  of  Robert  Maxwell  Witham  of  Kirkconnell,  Troqueer, 
carries  us  a  long  way  back.  Janet  de  Kirkconnell  married,  circa 
1430,  Aymer  de  Maxwell.  Dorothy  Maxwell,  the  sole  surviving 
daughter  of  the  house,  married,  1844,  her  cousin,  R.  S.  J. 
Witham.  Hence  the  double  name.  560  years  is  a  long  term 
for  unbroken  succession. 

The  late  Captain  A.  P.  Constable  Maxwell  of  Kirkknd  is 
descended  from  the  old  Maxwell  stock.  A  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Nithsdale,  who  escaped  from  the  Tower,  married  his  cousin- 
german,  C.  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  and 
Winifred,  her  daughter,  married  W.  Constable,  baronet,  Durham 
which  accounts  for  the  double  name.  The  estates  of  Captain  C« 
Maxwell  are  at  present  administered  by  Trustees. 
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Maxwell  of  Breoch,  or  Bracoch,  is  grandson  of  Francis  Maxwell, 
whose  tall  form  and  enthusiastic  speech  I  remember  as  an 
attraction  to  the  meetings  of  this  Sooiety.  He  died  1867.  The 
Maxwells  are  the  first  owners  known  to  history  as  proprietors  of 
Bracoch,  and  that  as  early  as  1592.  These  lands  have  therefore 
been  400  years  in  the  family. 

Away  from  these  proprietory  names  the  surname  Maxwell  is 
sparsely  scatteored  throughout  the  County. 

Stewarts. 

In  MinnigafT  and  Twynholm  we  find  many  Stewarts.  There 
is  one  in  Anwoth,  one  in  Berwick,  two  in  Crossmichael,  two  in 
Urr,  two  in  Colvend. 

Sir  Alan  Plantagenet  Stewart,  Earl  of  Galloway,  is  descended 
from  Sir  William  Stewart  of  Dalswinton  and  Garlies.  A 
descendant  of  this  was  educated  along  with  James  VI.,  under 
George  Buchanan,  and  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Blantyre. 
Lord  Galloway  has  large  possessions  in  Minnigafil 

Sir  Mark  John  Stewart,  Baronet,  of  Southwick,  Colvend.  In 
1 628  there  is  Lindsay  of  Auchenskeoch.  1668,  William  Lindsay, 
Southwick.  The  Lindsays,  after  150  years  possession,  sold  out, 
and  the  lands  were  more  than  once  bought  and  sold.  At  last, 
Mr  Sprot,  a  merchant,  got  the  lands,  and  his  daughter,  Janet, 
married  Mark  Hathom.  The  surname  Stewart  was  assumed. 
Lady  Hatbom  was  mother  of  the  present  M.P.  for  the  Stewartry. 
Lindsay,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  surname  not  very  rare  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Horatio  Murray  Stewart  of  Cally  and  Broughton  is  grandson 
of  the  Hon.  Sir  WiUiam  Stewart,  second  son  of  John,  seventh 
Earl  of  Galloway.  It  was  Murray  of  Broughton  who  obtained 
Cally  through  marriage  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Alexander 
Murray  married  Lady  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Galloway,  1750.  This  family  is  notable  for  close  inter-marriages. 
Cousin  takes  to  cousin  and  Murray  takes  to  Stewart. 

Although  Stewart  bulks  considerably  as  a  proprietory  name  it 
is  by  no  means  a  common  Kirkcudbrightshire  surname.  It  would 
be  hard  to  pick  out  more  than  half-a-dozen  Stewarts  in  the  united 
towns  of  Maxwolltown  and  Dalbeattie.  In  the  tenant  list  for 
Castle-Douglas  my  eye  caught  only  two. 
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Gordons. 

In  the  number  of  families  of  this  name  enjoying  separate 
estates  in  the  Stewartry  we  have  here  a  rival  to  the  Maxwells. 
In  M*Kerlie*s  "  History  of  the  Lands  and  Owners  of  Galloway  " 
I  pick  out  163  estates,  all  in  the  Stewartry,  as  at  one  time  or 
another  belonging  to  the  Gordons.  The  Maxwells  I  compute  at 
160  landowners,  scattered,  of  course,  over  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Gordons  are  of  Norman  origin.  As  far  as  the  Stewartry 
is  concerned,  the  Gordons  appear  to  have  begun  life  at  Kenmure, 
although  Lochinvar,  in  Dairy,  sometimes  claims  precedence.  The 
Lady  Louisa  Maitland  Gordon  of  Kenmure  Oastle  stiU  enjoys 
part  of  the  estates  of  this  great  historical  name,  which  has  been 
associated  with  Kenmure  estates  for  nearly  500  years.  Garcrogo, 
in  Balmaclellan,  passed  away  from  the  Gordons,  but  its  present 
landlord,  who  got  it  early  in  this  century,  through  marriage,  is  a 
Highland  Gordon.  Threave  and  adjacent  farms  were  recently 
purchased  by  a  Gordon,  from  Montrose. 

Sir  William  Gordon  of  Earlston  and  Carletoun,  Borgiie,  is 
descended  from  John  Gordon  of  Airds,  Kells,  who  acquired  lands 
in  Borgue,  1670.  These  have  thus  been  in  possession  for 
upwards  of  300  years. 

Gordon  as  a  surname  is  pretty  well  represented  in  the 
Stewartry.  There  are  five  proprietors  of  that  name  in  Borgue 
alone,  and  two  tenants.  The  name  occurs  in  Kirkcudbright 
parish  frequently;  also  in  Buittle.  It  is  common  in  Kelton.  It 
occurs  in  Orossmichael  and  Urr. 

Hbrribses. 

WUliam  de  Heriz  is  mentioned  from  1175  to  1199.  He  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  I.  We  have  seen  that  the  Maxwells  of 
Terregies  are  descended  from  a  daughter  of  Lord  Herries, 
Robert  Harries,  who  died  at  Blackpark,  Colvend,  and  proprietor 
of  Bambarroch,  1872-3,  the  last  of  this  great  family  in  the 
male  line,  who  so  long  held  state  in  Terregies,  and  mixed  with 
stirring  events.  The  name  Merries  is  poorly  represented  in  the 
Stewartry. 

Shaws. 

I  find  a  curious  nest  of  Shaws,  chiefly  tenant  farmers,   in 
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Balmaclellan,    where  there   ar^    no    fewer    than  eight  in  the 
Valuation  Roll. 

Bardennoch,  Carsphairn,  has  belonged  to  Shaws  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  For  a  hundred  years  Shaws  were  in 
Castle-Maddie,  Caisphaim.  They  once  possessed  Nether  Grim- 
mett,  Carsphairn.  Shaw  or  Schaw  is  a  surname  of  long-standing 
in  Ayrshire.  William  Shaw,  prior  to  1309,  had  a  charter  for 
lands  in  Carrick.  The  name  occurs  in  Balmaclellan,  Kells, 
Kirkpatrick-Durham,  Kelton,  Borgue,  Twynholm. 

Hannats. 

This  name  is  far  from  rare  in  the  Stewartry.  The  principal 
landowner  of  Kirkmabreck  is  Major  Ramsay  W.  Rainsford 
Hannay  of  Kirkdale,  a  descendant  of  the  Wigtownshire  Hannays. 
They  have  possessed  lands  in  the  Stewartry  since  1532.  W.  H. 
Rainsford  married  Jean  Hannay,  and  succeeded  to  the  iastates 
1850.     His  style  after  that  event  was  Rainsford-Hannay. 

In  the  district  of  the  Glenkens  the  names  of  M'Millan, 
M*Turk,  and  Kennedy  frequently  occur. 

But  it  is  impossible  in  one  paper  to  do  justice  to  the  whole 
subject.  Taking  a  general  survey,  Stewart  is  strong  in  the  west, 
Maxwell  in  the  east,  M'Lellan,  Macghie,  and  M'Kie  pretty  much 
in  the  centre.  In  short,  there  remains,  after  all  changes  and 
disasters,  a  considerable  n^presentation  in  the  Stewartry  of  some 
of  the  old  names  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  Scotland. 

There  are  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  a  number  of  surnames,  rather 
uncouth  and  uncommon,  bearing  traces  of  Irish  or  Highland 
origin — M'Anally,  MHjuarrie,  M^Keand,  M*Vinnie,  M^Quhir, 
MK^uffie,  M*Caffie,  M*Minn,  Malcolmson,  MHJrakeu,  M<Cammon, 
M*Jerrow,  MK^unnion,  Milroy,  «kc. 

The  following  surnames  have  a  queer  sound  :-^Wamock, 
Papple,  Riddick,  Quig,  Hornel,  Blythman,  Nish,  Clenochan, 
Hollins,  Maltman,  Clingan,  Handley,  CanHcm,  Twyname  (Twyn- 
holm). The  word  Twynholm  is  well  repi^esented  in  surnames. 
The  surname  Galloway  also  recurs.  Watret,  €tehan,  Houliston, 
Carnochan,  and  Noe  sound  odd. 

My  chief  authority  for  much  of  the  information  supplied  is 
due  to  that  excellent  work,  '*  The  History  of  the  Lands  and  their 
Owners  in  Galloway,"  by  P.  H.  M*Kerlie  (5  vols.).  Edinburgh  : 
W.  Paterson.     1877. 
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3.  Scotland  in  the  18th  Century.    By  Mr  Peter  Gray, 
Edinburgh. 

In  previoas  papers  we  have  had  glimpses  of  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  Scottish  people,  and  somewhat  of  their  moral  and 
social  state  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  century,  gathered  from  the 
narratives  of  strangers  who  had  visited  the  country  during  that 
long  interval,  and  left  records  of  their  visits.  The  history  of  Scot- 
land between  those  dates  naturally  arranges  itself  in  two  well- 
marked  periods.  From  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  in 
1290,  to  the  accession  of  Mary  Stewart,  the  Scottish  nation  was 
involved  in  an  almost  continuous  struggle  for  existence,  sorely 
trying,  but  not  without  dignity,  and  with  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  people.  The  period,  however,  between  the 
accession  of  Mary's  son,  James,  to  the  English  throne  and 
that  of  another  Mary  Stewart  was  fully  as  harassing, 
but  infinitely  more  demoralizing  —  aptly  described  by 
Principal  Shairp  as  a  century  of  turbulence  and  disorder, 
when  Superintendency,  Tulchan  Bishops,  Melville  Pres- 
bytery, Spottiswood  Episcopacy,  the  Covenant^  Restored 
Episcopacy,  and  Moderate  or  Non-Oovenanting  Presbytery 
were  jostling  each  other;  when  the  whole  kingdom  was 
full  of  quarrelling,  fighting,  plotting,  convulsions,  reactions,  and 
counter-revolutions.  Amid  all  this  turmoil  there  was  in  certain 
directions  considerable  moral  improvement;  but  the  material 
condition  of  the  country  scarcely  advanced  beyond  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  if  it  did  not  in  some  req>ects  retrograde.  The 
flight  of  James  II.,  and  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
his  consort  to  the  vacant  throne,  however,  brought  some  degree 
of  peace  and  confidence  to  the  sorely  tried  land.  But  the  old 
international  hatred  between  kindred  peoples  required  time  to 
allay,  and  two  rebellions  fully  opened  the  eyes  of  the  English 
Government  to  the  necessity  of  conciliation.  After  the  Legis- 
lative Union,  compensation  was  made  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
collapse  of  the  Darien  scheme,  ruined  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
English  Government  and  the  English  mercantile  classes,  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  which  had  often  been  the  instrument  of 
great  oppression  and  extortion  were  subsequently  abolished,  also 
with  compensation  to  the  holders ;  while  the  money  that  came 
into  the  country  from  these  sources  and  the  opening  of  the 
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English  ooloniee  to  Scottish  enterprise  hod  a  powerful  efPeot  in 
giving  an  impulse  to  agriculture,  by  enabling  some  of  the  more 
enterprising  landholders  to  plant  and  otherwise  improve  their 
properties,  and  give  liberal  terms  to  their  tenants.  Even  before 
the  Revolution  attempts  at  enclosure  had  been  made  in  Galloway 
and  Nithsdale,  but  they  had  been  met  by  the  peasantry  with 
determined  resistance.  Rights  or  customs  of  commonage  had 
perhaps  grown  up  in  this  Celto-Pictish  and  always  unruly 
province,  and  the  operations  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  with 
harshness  and  precipitancy,  and  to  have  been  preceded  by  the 
ejection,  Irish  fashion,  of  several  crofters. 

Few  people  at  the  present  day  have  any  idea  how  very 
recent  the  g^ieral  prosperity  and  improved  appearance  of 
the  country  really  is.  The  population  of  Scotland  in  the 
b^^^ning  of  last  century  numbered  about  900,000,  and  was 
roughly  but- fairly  well  fed  and  clad  ;  but  their  surroundings, 
their  habitations,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  on  every 
side  were  most  miserable.  Even  so  late  as  1750  the  buikl^ 
ings  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and  the  farmhouses,  were 
mere  hovels,  with  a  but  and  a  ben,  built  of  clay,  and  thatched 
wiUi  rushes,  coarse  grass,  and  heather ;  great  tracts  of  now  fertile 
land,  even  in  the  river  valleys,  stood  barren  and  treeless ;  every 
man  by  himself,  or  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours,  building 
his  own  but,  as  his  ancestors  had  done  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
him.  By  and  bye  we  shall  see  how  meanly,  as  a  rule,  not  only  the 
lower,  but  even  the  middling  classes  lived,  and  how  poorly  they 
were  clad,  compared  with  the  present  day.  So  late  as  1794,  flesh 
meat,  which  was  a  drug  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  become,  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  a  rarity  on  the  tables  of  all  but  the 
richest  people,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  had  become  practically 
vegetarian.  Green  crops  and  stall-feeding,  we  learn  from  a  con- 
temporary account,  were  unknown  before  1760;  tiiere  were  no 
artificial  grasses,  not  a  blade  of  wheat  grew  beyond  the  Lowlands, 
and  not  much  there.  Three  or  four  returns  was  considered  a 
good  grain  drop,  which  was  mostly  carried  to  market  on  pack 
horses,  and  even  by  the  crofter's  family,  who  also  frequently 
carried  out  on  their  backs  the  spare  supply  of  manure  applied  to 
the  land.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  nowhere  such  ^pexxarj  and 
privation  as  now  exist  in  the  slums  of  the  great  towns,  when 
Scotland  has  become  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  worid.    The 
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climate  was  more  severe  than  it  is  now.  Knee  then  bogs  have 
been  drained,  and  the  hills  in  many  parts  have  been  clothed  with 
wood ;  the  temperature  has  in  consequence  been  moderated  and 
equalised,  the  full  sweep  of  the  winds  has  been  broken,  and  now, 
on  elevated  table-lands,  where  grain  refused  to  ripoD,  heavy  crops 
are  secured. 

If  the  condition  of  the  Lowlands  was  so  wretched,  that 
of  the  Celtic  population  of  the  Highlands  was  much  worse. 
"  The  last  kings  of  the  Stewart  race,"  says  Burton,  "  for  their 
own  ends,  tolerated  and  even  caressed  the  Highlanders,  but  the 
previous  Stewart  kings  would  have  put  every  human  being  to 
death  who  spoke  the  Gaelic  language  had  it  been  possible. 
James  VI.  made  a  bargain  with  Argyle  in  the  south  and  HunUy 
in  the  north  to  exterminate  the  barbarous  people,  each  taking 
his  department  and  fixing  a  time  within  which  the  thing  was  to 
be  accomplished ;  but  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  done." 
The  Gael  were  not  regarded  by  the  Teutonic  Lowlanders  as 
fellow-countrymen,  and  the  rule  was  to  show  no  more  considera- 
tion to  them  than  to  wild  beasts.  And  after  the  Rebellion  of 
1745  they  were  turned  out  of  their  holdings  by  the  chiefs  they 
had  too  faithfully  served  to  make  room  for  sheep-farmers  and 
deer^stalkers.  Of  late,  however,  Donald  has  come  to  the  front* 
Scott's  novels  misunderstood,  or  some  other  inscrutable  reason, 
has  led  the  ordinary  Englishman  to  look  on  all  Scotsmen  as 
Highlanders,  and  the  War  Office  authorities  to  indue  the  Scottish 
regiments  in  tartan  continuations,  even  the  Border  regiments. 
The  scanty  uniform  of  a .  Central  African  warrior  would  hardly 
be  a  grosser  solecism. 

It  was  the  Legislative  Union  of  1707  that  put  an  end  to 
Scottish  poverty.  In  1695,  says  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  his 
'*  Scotland  as  it  Was  and  Is,"  the  Scots  threw  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  Darien  scheme,  founded^  as  the  Bank  ef 
England  had  been,  by  William  Paterson  (bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dumfries).  It  was  intended  to  open  a  new  trade  route  to 
India^  but  the  enterprise  was  thwarted  and  ruined  by  the  jealousy 
of  England,  being  opposed  with  passionate  resontinent  by  the 
English  Parliament  and  commercial  companies,  although  half  the 
shares  were  generously  granted  to  Englishmen  and  subscribed 
for  by  theoi*  It  almost  seemed  as  if  Scotland  would  have  to 
return  to  her  old  historic  union  with  France.     In  1703-4  %e  two 
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Parliaments  were  taking  measures  for  arming  against  each  other. 
The  bond  through  the  Crown  was  proving  on  trial  to  be  no  bond 
at  all.  The  King,  surrounded  by  English  Ministers,  and  swayed 
by  the  feelings  of  the  English  capital,  had  responded  cordially  to 
the  most  outrageous  expressions  of  hostility  against  the  Scots 
on  the  part  of  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  nay,  more,  he 
had  used  his  prerogative  in  the  same  sense,  dismissing  his  Scottish 
Ministers,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  because  they  pro- 
moted the  trade  and  commerce  of  their  own  country.  The  nearer, 
the  wealthier,  and  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  carried  the  day. 
William  saw  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  discord  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  their  legislative  union,  but  all  attempts 
to  bring  it  about  during  his  reign  were  thwarted  by  English 
jealousy,  and  the  first  Commission  appointed  when  Anne  came  to 
the  throne  did  nothing,  because  the  English  Commissioners  would 
not  grant  the  essential  point  of  free  trade  with  Scotland.  Things 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  At  last  a  message  was  sent  from 
the  Queen  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  pointing  out  the  dangers 
to  the  Protestant  succession  and  from  foreign  enemies  that  must 
arise  from  the  increasing  estrangement  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  promised  to  agree  to  conditions  by  which  such  injuries 
as  the  attack  on  the  Darien  undertaking  should  cease.  An 
equitable  arrangement  was  ultimately  arrived  at,  and  the  union 
of  the  Legislatures  took  place.  The  effect  of  this  settlement,  the 
Duke  goes  on  to  say,  was  immediate  and  enormous.  Scotsmen 
not  only  gained  a  full  share  in  the  expanding  commerce  of  the 
world,  but  shot  ahead  of  all  rivals  and  competitors  in  the  race  of 
industry  and  of  maritime  activity.  Agriculture  was  at  this  time 
in  the  same  backward  state  in  which  it  had  been  for  centuries  ; 
but  when  the  necessary  capital  had  been  acquired  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  went  forward  at  a  constantly  accelerated  pace. 
<*No  such  transformation,"  justly  observes  his  Grace,  '*has  taken 
place  within  so  short  a  space,  unless  in  the  case  of  savage  lands 
suddenly  brought  under  the  dominion  of  civilization."  The 
progress  at  first  indeed  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  Revolution 
checked  misgovernment,  but  the  capital  had  to  be  gathered,  and 
it  was  not  till  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  that  the 
torrent  of  improvement  which   had  been   slowly  accumulating 

burst  over  the  land.     It  was  as — 

**  When  spring  has  been  delayed  by  winds  and  rains, 
And,  comiDg  with  a  burst,  comee  wtth  a  show, 
Blue  all  above,  and  basking  green  below."  8 
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Of  this  we  have  ample  contemporary  evidence,  but,  for  brevity's 
sake,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  competent  authorities. 

William  Creech,  the  well-known  Edinburgh  publisher,  contri- 
buted, about  the  end  of  the  century,  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
metropolitan  periodical,  chronicling  the  changes  in  the  condition 
of  Edinburgh,  and  of  a  country  parish  forty  miles  north-east  of 
that  city,  under  his  own  observation  between  1763  and  1792. 
Creech  notices  the  foundation,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  1790  of 
a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  which  speedily  excited 
much  emulation  among  farmers  and  landholders,  and  says  that  in 
a  short  time  much  labour  and  expense  had  been  bestowed  in 
collecting  the  best  breeds  of  sheep,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
spreading  them  over  the  country.  As  to  the  capital,  in  1763  the 
number  of  students  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  about  500 ; 
it  had  risen  to  1306  in  1791.  In  1763  there  were  only  two  news- 
papers printed  in  Edinburgh.  They  were  in  very  small  folio, 
with  from  ten  to  twenty  advertisements  a-piece.  In  1790  there 
were  four,  and  in  1792  six  newspapers,  fairly  well  as  to  advertise- 
ments, notwithstanding  a  heavy  and  increased  duty  both  on 
advertisements  and  paper.  In  1763  the  Carron  Company's 
work  was  the  only  Ii-on  Foundry  in  Scotland,  and  that  had  only 
been  established  for  a  few  years;  in  1792  there  were  many  expensive 
iron  foundries  in  Scotland,  and  iron,  which  had  formerly  been  im- 
ported, was  now  exported  in  great  quantities.  In  1792,  also,  many 
textile  manufactories  had  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  printed 
cottons,  manufactured  in  1790,  amounted  to  4,500,000  yards,  an 
increase  of  4,335,000  over  1763.  Umbrellas  were  introduced  in 
Edinburgh  by  Dr  Alexander  Wood  (the  eccentric  Sandy  Wood) 
in  1780,  and  the  fashion  spread  rapidly,  for  in  1783,  Creech  tells 
us,  they  were  much  used,  and  continued  to  be  so ;  many 
umbrella  warehouses  were  opened,  and  a  considerable  trade  done 
in  them.  He  also  refers  to  the  great  consumption  of  strawberries 
in  Edinburgh,  which  then  sold  at  an  average  price  of  6d  the  Scot- 
tish pint.  Notwithstanding  this  marvellous  cheapness,  so  favour- 
able does  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Edinburgh  district  appear 
to  be  for  this  fruit  that  an  acre  of  strawberries  had  been  known 
to  produce  at  that  price  above  £50.  Creech  observes  that  these 
strawberries  were  sold  without  stem  or  husk,  as  in  other  places. 
It  is  one  of  many  instances  of  the  conservative  habits  of  the 
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Edinburgh  folk  that  strawberries  are  still  sold  there  in  the  same 
condition.  The  increase  of  wealth,  however,,  produced  many 
changes  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  In  the  twenty  years  from 
1763  to  1783  the  dinner  hour  for  people  of  fashion  had  changed 
from  two  to  four  or  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  wine,  which 
had  been  seldom  seen  at  tradesmen's  tables,  or  only  in  small 
quantities  in  1763,  was  often  to  be  found  in  1783  in  plenty  and 
variety.  Among  the  other  changes  was  laxity  in  church-going. 
Sunday  came  generally  to  be  considered  as  a  day  of  relaxation, 
and  families  began  to  think  it  ungenteel  to  take  their  domestics 
to  church  with  them.  There  was,  according  to  Mr  Creech,  a 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  manners  of  the  two  periods — 
the  decency,  dignity,  and  delicacy  of  the  one,  as  compared  with 
the  looseness,  dissipation,  and  licentiousness  of  the  other.  As  to 
minor  morals,  in  1763,  in  the  best  families  in  town,  the  education 
of  daughters  was  fitted  not  only  to  embellish  and  improve  their 
minds,  but  to  accomplish  them  in  the  useful  and  necessary  arts 
of  domestic  economy.  The  sewing  school,  the  pastry  school  were 
then  essential  branches  of  female  education,  nor  was  a  young  lady 
of  the  best  family  ashamed  to  go  to  market  with  her  mother.  In 
1 783,  says  Creech,  the  daughters  of  many  tradesmen  consumed 
the  mornings  at  the  toilet  or  in  strolling  from  shop  to  shop. 
Many  of  them  would  have  blushed  to  be  seen  in  a  market,  and 
the  young  lady  employed  those  heavy  hours  when  disengaged 
from  public  or  private  amusements  in  "  improving  her  mind  from 
the  precious  stores  of  the  circulating  library  ";  and  all,  whether 
they  had  a  taste  for  it  or  not,  were  taught  music  at  a  great 
expense.  There  was  little  alteration,  he  laments,  in  1791.  Ditto, 
one  might  add,  in  1892. 

The  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  the  country  parish  is 
perhaps  still  more  interesting  and  important  as  a  gauge  of 
material  progress  in  Scotland  during  these  two  remarkable 
decades.  In  1763,  the  writer  tells  us,  land  in  this  parish  was 
rented  on  an  average  at  6s  an  acre,  and  only  two  small  farms 
were  enclosed ;  in  1783  rent  had  risen  to  18s  an  acre,  and  all  the 
land  was  enclosed  with  thorn  hedges  and  stone  dykes.  There 
was  no  wheat,  except  half  an  acre  by  the  minister,  no  grass,  no 
turnips,  sown  in  the  parish,  or  potatoes  planted  in  the  open  fields 
in  1763 ;  in  1783  there  were  above  9  acres  sown  with  wheat,  and 
about    three-fifths   of  the   ground    was    under    grass,    turnips. 
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• 
cabbages,  and  potatoes.     In  1763  no  Ehiglish  cloth  was  worn 

but  by  the  minister  and  a  Quaker;  in  1783  there  were  few 
who  did  not  wear  English  cloth,  and  several  the  best  superfine. 
In  1763  the  women  wore  coarse  plaids :  there  was  not  a  cloak  or 
a  bonnet  in  the  whole  parish.  In  1783  sOk  cloaks  and  bonnets 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  women  who  wore  plaids  had  them 
fine  and  faced  with  silk.  In  1763  there  were  only  two  hats  in 
the  parish,  the  men  wearing  cloth  bonnets ;  ih  1783  few  bonnets 
were  worn,  and  the  bonnet-making  trade  in  the  parish  was  givwi 
up.  In  1763  there  was  one  eight-day  clock  in  the  parish,  six 
watches,  and  two  tea-kettles;  in  1783  there  were  twenty-one 
clocks,  above  one  hundred  watches,  and  above  eighty  tea-kettles. 
The  moral  condition  of  this  parish  seems,  however,  to  have 
degenerated  even  more  than  that  of  Edinburgh  during  those  twenty 
years  of  prosperity.  Good  Mr  Creech  complains  that  in  1783 
the  third  commandment  seemed  to  have  been  almost  forgotten, 
and  that  swearing  abounded.  He  adds — ^^  I  may  say  the  same 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  ten  as  to  public  practice.''  After  a  number 
of  other  details,  he  sums  up  the  situation  thus — ^*  The  decay  of 
religion  and  growth  of  vice  in  this  parish  is  very  remarkable 
within  these  last  twenty  years." 

My  second  and  the  most  important,  I  might  almost  say,  of  all 
the  authorities  for  the  period  under  consideration  is  Mr  John 
Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  a  small  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stirling,  who  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1736.  In  1760  he 
settled  at  Ochtertyre,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  as  a 
landholder,  farming  a  portion  of  his  own  land.  Mr  Ramsay 
was  intimate  with  Lord  Kames  and  others  who  took  part  in  the 
improvements  of  th'^t  time,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable 
culture  and  natural  ability.  He  died  in  1814,  leaving  at  his 
death  ten  bulky  volumes  in  manuscript,  containing*  very  exten- 
sive notes  of  his  reading,  recollections,  and  personal  experience, 
with  a  stringent  prohibition  against  any  attempt  to  alter  or 
modify  his  views  in  the  event  of  publication,  his  design  having 
been  to  present  to  posterity  a  picture  of  Scotland  at  the  period 
of  which  he  was  contemporary.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  compilation 
from  Ramsay's  MSS.  was  published  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
running  to  about  600  pages  each,  and  crowded  with  so  much  of 
value  and  importance  that  a  selection  from  them  becomes  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
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To  begin  at  the  top,  Ramsay  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Idth  century  the  sons  of  private  gentlemen  were  in  a  few  instances 
educated  at  home  by  tators,  but  the  greater  part  at  the  burgh  or 
parish  schools,  taking  their  frugal  dinners  with  them ;  and'  he 
observes  that  they  were  nothing  the  worse  for  being  bred  with 
the  sons  of  their  country  neighbours.  In*  a  note  we  are  toid  that 
the  hojs  at  Dalkeith  school  were  one  day  much  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  nobleman's  son  of  ten  years  of  age  in  laced' 
clothes.  They  looked  upon  him  as  a  creature  of  a  superior 
^)ecies ;  but  in  two  days  all  reverence  was  gone — the  fine  clothes 
being  rolled  in  the  dirt  by  the  schoolboys.  For  the  girls  if  was' 
considered  sufficient  to  send  them  to  the  schools  in  Edinburgh, 
where  they  learned  needlework  and  otfeer  thingr  thaf  might 
qualify  them  to  be  good  housewives,  to  which  were  added 'a  little 
dancing  and  music.  Their  time  was  chiefly  occupied'  in  learning 
and  practising  tlie  mysteries  of  family  mani^;ement;  and  wiiat- 
ever  leisure  they  had  was  employed^  in  providing"  clothes'  and* 
decorations  for  their  persons ;  in  many  cases,  however,  as^  far  as* 
sefaooling  went,  <'a  touch  of  a  country  dbminie'*  was- made  i/b 
serve.  The  reading  of  these  ladies  was  very  limited,*  and  their 
spelling  proverbially  bad:  Lady  Newbigging,  in  Fife,  writing  to 
an  Edinburgh  shopkeeper  for  two  necklaces,  spelt  it'  in  sudf '  a* 
way  that  the  man  read  it  **  naked  lasses,"  and 'answered  her  in  a 
pet  that  he  dealt  in  no  such  commodities.  l%eatrical  entertain- 
ments found  their  way  into  Edinburgh  about  1719,  though 
opposed  for  many  years  both  by  magistrates  and'  ministers. 
In  those  days  the  Scottish  ladies  made  their  most'  brilliant 
appearance  at  burials — it  being  as  common  to  get  a  new 
gown  or  petticoat  for  a  great  occasion  of  that  kind  as  it  is 
now-a-days  for  a  ball.  The  gentlemen  drew  up  on  one  side  of' 
the  street,  and  the  ladies  on  the  other.  Before  the  procession' 
started  the  men  used  to  step  over  and  pay  compliments  to  their 
female  acquaintance.  About  the  same  time  the  first  assemblies 
were  held  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  17th  century  a  great  propor- 
tion of  younger  sons  went  abroad  to  push  their  fortunes,  chiefly 
in  f6reign  armies.  After  the  Union,  however,  many  of  these 
young  adventurers  found  their  way  to  North  America,  or  to'  the 
East  or  West  Indies,  and  the  rise  and  increase  of  manufactures 
induced  many  persons  to  breed  their  sons  to  trade  or  manu- 
factures.    About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  the' 
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custom  of  the  gentry  for  the  whole  company  to  sup  broth  out  of 
one  large  plate.  For  some  years  after  1745  most  families  break- 
fasted between  eight  and  nine,  dined  precisely  at  two,  and  supped 
at  eight.  The  dining  at  two  was  then  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
fashion  and  figure. 

In  the  beginnimg  of  the  century,  there  being  few  grass 
enclosures,  the  fat  cows  intended  for  winter  provision  were 
slaughtered  at  Martinmas,  and  no  fresh  beef  or  mutton  could  be 
had  for  money  after  the  middle  of  December  until  well  on  in 
summer.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  scarcity  of  salt  provisions, 
however,  at  least  in  the  Stirling  district ;  for  &t  cattle  were 
there  very  cheap,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
substantial  burgesses  of  that  historic  town  to  lay  in  at  Martinmas 
a  cow  for  every  person  in  the  family,  the  sucking  chUd  not 
excepted.  Broth  was  a  standing  dish  in  every  &mily,  but  there 
was  no  barley  in  the  country  except  what  was  imported  from 
Holland.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  groats,  and  knocked  bere. 
Every  family  had  a  knocking-stone,  on  which  the  bere  was  beat 
each  morning  by  the  kitchen  maid.  The  garden  stuff  consisted 
chiefly  of  kail  and  leeks.  It  whs  believed  that  onions  would  not 
grow  in  the  country,  and  they  were  brought  from  Holland  and 
France.  They  cost  about  half-a-crown  a  firkin.  At  the  present 
day  large  supplies  come  to  Edinburgh  from  the  Continent,  and 
are  sold  from  house  to  house  by  the  sailors.  Sugar  was  originally 
considered  as  a  cordial,  but,  by  degrees,  was  substituted  for 
honey,  as  being  a  better  sweetener.  The  breakfasts  of  the  gentry 
consisted  of  collops,  fish,  cold  meat,  eggs,  milk  porridge,  skink, 
a  species  of  soup,  strong  ale,  or  a  glass  of  Mrine  and  water.  Tea 
was  at  first  regarded  as  an  expensive  and  unpleasant  drug.  The 
precise  time  of  its  introduction  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it 
made  rapid  progress  after  1715,  and  before  1745  it  was  the 
common  breakfast  in  most  gentlemen's  families  in  the  country. 
At  the  first  introduction  of  tea  it  was  common  for  tho  young 
ladies  of  a  family  to  have  great  tea-drinkings  after  the  old  folks 
were  gone  to  bed. 

The  expense  of  funerals  used  to  be  enormous,  reaching  some- 
times to  a  full  year's  rent  of  an  estate,  and  the  almost  universal 
custom  was  to  drink  at  them  to  excess.  A  person  staggering 
home  from  the  house  where  a  very  worthy  neighbour  was  lying 
a  corpse,  being  asked  whence  he  had  come  in  that  condition. 
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answered — "From  the  house  of  mourning."  At  the  laird  of 
Abbotshaugh's  burial,  the  company  appeared  so  rosy  and  merry 
in  the  kirkyard  that  some  English  dragoons  quartered  at  Falkirk 
said  one  to  another — **  Jolly  dogs  !  a  Scots  funeral  is  merrier  than 
an  English  wedding." 

In  the  beginning  of  last  century  ale  was  the  common  beverage 
of  all  classes.  The  *'  scourging  of  a  nine-gallon  tree  "  was  then  a 
common  feat  among  lads  of  mettle.  It  consisted  in  drawing  the 
spigot  of  a  barrel  of  ale,  and  never  quitting  it  night  and  day  till 
it  was  drunk  out.  But  for  many  centuries  French  wines  were  a 
favourite  drink  of  the  Scots.  When  James  Howell  was  in  Scot- 
land about  1639  thechopin  of  French  wine  was  sold  in  Edinburgh 
for  fourpence,  and  it  was  a  heinous  offence  to  adulterate  or  even 
mix  it.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was  ordained  by  Parliament 
"  that  nae  person  within  the  realm  tak  upon  hand  for  the  time 
to  cum  to  mix  wine  or  beer  under  the  pain  of  death"  Up  to  th® 
Revolution  claret  was  still  fourpence  sterling  the  chopin.  But, 
owing  to  the  duties  imposed  on  wine  from  time  to  time,  port  and 
sherry  gradually  took  its  place.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
epigram  attributed  to  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  commencing — 

* '  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 
Prime  was  his  mutton  and  his  claret  good." 

But,  compelled  by  the  fiat  of  the  English  Ministry  to  substitute 

port  for  the  wholesome  claret — 

**  He  quaffed  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died." 

Claret  must,  however,  have  continued  to  be  imported  pretty  far 

down  ill  the  century.     I  have  heard  my  father  describe  how,  in 

his  boyhood  (about  1785,  probably),  on  the  arrival  of  a  French 

ship,  wine-laden,  the  people  would  flock  down  to  Leith  with  all 

sorts  of  vessels,  and  bring  them  up  filled  with  good  claret^  at  a 

moderate  price ;  and  he  added  that  there  was  always  a  barrel, 

with  the  head  out,  on  deck,  with  a  pannikin  floating  in  it,  out  of 

which  anybody  might  drink. 

The  dress  of  the  gentry  in  these  times  was  always  plain  and 

frugal,  but  on  great  occasions  they  spared  no  expensa     Even 

somewhat  late  in  the  century  it  was  etiquette,  not  only  when 

they  married,  but  also  upon  paying  their  addresses,  to  get  laced 

clothes  and  laced  saddle  furniture.      In  the  first  part  of  the 

century  it  was  the  custom  of  persons  of  figure,  whether  young  or 

old,  to  wear  tie  wigs  in  dress  and  jack-boots.     These  last  were 
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giyen  xap  ,9i,  Bn  earlj  fetiod^  except  for  travellii^  In  n^  own 
6»xly  days  aeveral  old  men  in  Dumfries  still  kept  te  the  pigtail, 
kuiae-breeobei^  and  powder.  Upon  tke  conclusion  of  the  Rebdlion 
of  il74$  there  was  a  rage  for  wearing  tartan,  the  Jacobite  ladies 
taking  that  method  of  expressing  their  attachment  to  the 
Pretender.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  centurj  the  Waver- 
ley  iMvels  revived  the  fashion.  The  millinery  business  was  hardly 
known  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  but  it  was 
introduced  by  degrees  from  London.  A  very  mean  style  of 
building,  says  Bamsay,  both  in  public  and  private  buildings, 
prevailed  in  Scotland  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Union. 
But  after  the  latter  event,  when  Scotland  revived  apace,  the 
country  gentlemen  began  to  build  better  houses.  Even  well  on 
in  the  century  the  Lords  of  Session  and  principal  lawyers  in 
Edinburgh  were  very  meanly  housed.  Lord  President  Dalrymple, 
with  20,000  merks  annual  income,  lived  in  an  eight-pound  house. 
With  the  better  houses  came  a  better  style  of  finishing  inside. 
Ceilings  and  walls  were  lathed  and  plastered,  but  there  was  very 
little  painting  or  papering,  and  carpets  were  little  used. 

In  the  end  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  farmers  sat  at  easy  rents,  and  the  system  of  husbandry  was 
of  the  most  primitive  kind ;  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands  the 
Iwad  was  sometimes  held  in  run-rig,  the  several  tenants  having 
ridge  about  of  every  field.  In  general  no  manure  was  a|^lied, 
the  land  being  allowed  to  rest  a  shorter  or  a  longer  period 
between  the  crops.  The  grain  was  very  poor  in  quality.  Black 
and  grey  oats  was  the  chief  crop,  and  here.  ''  Forty  years  ago," 
says  ilamsay,  '*  there  was  no  wheat  raised  in  this  country,  except 
a  Utile  of  a  red-bearded  kind  in  the  dry  fields  of  Airthrey.  It 
was  hardyi  required  little  manure,  and  produced  very  white 
flour*"  The  farm-horses  were  small  and  weakly,  and  the  carri- 
ages were  sledges  and  small  carts.  The  buildings  were  constructed 
of  feal  or  divots,  which  in  a  few  years  had  the  appearance  of  a 
wall  of  day.  Stable  doors  were  made  of  wattles,  and  there  were 
9eldom  any  locks  on  barn-doors.  The  most  rigid  economy  was 
exercised  by  the  tenants  both  in  dress  and  domestic  expenses. 
They  ate  at  the  same  table  with  their  servants.  Oatmeal  por- 
ridge was  esteemed  a  luxury,  bere  meal  being  generally  used. 
Water  kail  was  a  standing  dish^  being  made,  without  flesh,  of 
greens  and  groats.     For  kitchen  they  had  butter,  cheese,  eggs. 
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herrings,  and  sometimes  raw  onions  after  the  kail.  Yet  they 
were  contented  and  pleased  with  their  lot  An  old  man,  who 
at  the  age  of  95  was  *'  lively  and  active,"  was  asked  by  Ramsay 
in  1782  whether  the  old  or  the  present  times  were  the  best.  He 
answered — *'  There  were  difficulties  then,  there  are  difficulties 
now,  and  there  will  be  difficulties  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
Venerable  sage  !  The  first  important  agricultural  improvement 
was  the  general  application  of  lime  to  the  land.  Then  came 
enclosure,  and  the  introduction  of  the  English  methods.  Wages 
were  low.  In  1756  a  labourer's  wage  was  6d  a  day  in  summer. 
Tailors  had  2d  or  2^d  a  day,  with  victuals.  They  afterwards 
rose  slowly  to  4d,  wliere  they  remained  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  money  remitted  to  pay  the  troops  at  the  last 
rebellion,  and  afterwards  to  purchase  the  hereditary  jurisdictions, 
gave  new  life  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  a  liberal 
intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Scotsmen  returned  from 
the  East  Indies  with  moderate  wealth,  the  trade  of  Glasgow 
flourished  apace,  and  everything  was  prospering.  Road-making 
was  carried  forward  on  a  great  scale,  pai-tly  by  Government,  and 
partly  by  statute  labour.  A  cart  with  proper  wheels  was,  about 
1 730,  a  curiosity.  With  free  intercourse  with  England,  the  cattle 
trade  was  greatly  extended.  The  enclosing  of  pasture  land  was 
another  improvement  which  encountered  special  opposition  from 
the  country  people.  Turnip  husbandry  was  introduced  from 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  About  1760  barn 
fanners  were  introduced.  In  ancient  times  every  mill  had  a 
shieling  hill,  where  the  winnowing  was  performed  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  said  the  Antiburgher  ministers  testified  against  barn  fanners 
as  a  creating  of  wind  and  distrusting  of  Providence  Hut  there 
was  too  much  self-intei*est  on  the  other  side,  says  Riiiusay,  and 
this  theory  made  little  impression  on  the  farmers.  About  1746 
the  Irish  method  of  cultivating  potatoes  in  the  open  field  was 
pursued  with  great  success  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilsyth. 
Thence  it  spread  by  degrees  all  over  the  country.  The  thriving 
state  of  manufactures  at  this  time  gave  farmers  a  market  for  their 
wool,  and,  indeed,  for  everything  produced  on  their  farms.  Nor 
must  the  benefits  of  the  banking  system  be  overlooked. 

The  Legislative  Union  produced  a  great  change  in  the  literary 
tastes  of  Scotsmen.  From  peer  to  peasant,  then  and  long  after- 
wards, the  Scottish  Doric  was  the  only  dialect  in  use.     Between 
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that  date  and  1760  the  introduction  of  English  literature, 
especially  of  the  Spectator  and  other  periodical  publicationB,  the 
study  of  English  authors,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period, 
greater  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  led  to  the  adoption 
of  classical  English  in  all  important  works.  This  also  fostered 
the  growth  of  the  great  literary  and  scientific  revival  of  the 
century.  Among  the  galaxy  of  men  of  letters  and  science  of  that 
period  may  be  named  Hutne,  Robertson,  Lord  Kames,  Tytlers 
(father  and  son),  Sir  John  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Beattie, 
Fergusson,  Smith,  Reid,  Lord  Monboddo,  Cullen,  the  Homes 
(poet  and  physician),  Monroes  (father  and  son),  Blair,  Mackenzie, 
Moore,  Mickle  (an  Annan  man),  Adam  and  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
The  language  of  England  and  Lowland  Scotland,  says  the 
historian  Burton,  was  taken  from  a  source  common  to  both.  But 
af  te  r  the  War  of  Independence  they  diverged.  The  English  received 
an  infusion  of  Norman,  while  Scotland  kept  closer  to  the  original 
Saxon.  French  influence  brought  a  few  terms  into  the  Scottish 
language,  but  it  scarcely  warped  its  structure.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  Scottish  writers  of  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  wrote 
in  a  language  more  intelligible  at  the  present  day  than  that  of 
their  English  contemporaries;  in  the  16th  century  they  were 
scarcely  intelligible  to  each  other.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Latin  took  the  place  of  Scottish  among  scholars,  becoming  almost 
a  motlier  tongue  to  them.  But  Latin,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  was  dying  away  as  the  common  language  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  while  any  attempt  to  keep  up  a  Scottish  literary 
language  had  been  abandoned  in  prose  before  the  Revolution.  In 
verse  it  has  lasted  longer,  but  has  been  greatly  modified.  Besides 
the  colloquial  language  (I  quote  again  from  Ramsay)  spoken  in 
good  company  about  1746-60,  there  was  the  oratorical,  which  was 
used  by  lawyers  and  clergymen.  That  was  somewhat  broad 
enough,  but  none  were  without  strong  traces  of  a  provincial 
dialect,  and  some  in  the  attempt  at  the  English  idiom  and  accent 
stumbled  into  a  Babylonian  dialect  that  neither  Englishmen  nor 
Scotsmen  could  understand.  Three  Lords  of  Session  were  called 
up  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  connection  with  the 
Porteous  affair,  and  Ramsay,  on  the  authotity  of  Lord  Karnes, 
tells  us  that  at  supper  the  night  before  they  were  to  appear.  Lord 
Dun  thus  discoursed  to  his  colleagues — "  Brethren,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  neither  of  you  will  be  understood  by  the  House  to-morrow.     I 
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am,  you  well  know,  in  a  different  situation,  having  made  the 
English  language  my  paHicular  study."  "To-morrow  came," 
said  Lord  Kames,  "  when  Lord  Boyston  was  hardly  intelligible ; 
Lord  Milton,  though  no  elegant  speaker,  was  well  heard  and  his 
meaning  comprehended.  As  for  Lord  Dun,  deil  a  word  from 
beginning  to  end  did  the  English  understand  of  his  speech." 
Ramsay  further  states  that  it  was  alleged  of  a  relation  of  his  own, 
then  a  young  woman  of  fashion,  that  her  language  kept  pace  with 
her  dress,  and  that  when  going  to  a  baU  or  to  the  Countess  of 
Breadalbane's  routes  in  a  manteau  and  petticoat,  she  knapped 
English  insufferably. 

There  is  little  of  ecclesiastical  matter  in  Ramsay's  remains  suit- 
able for  reproduction  in  a  paper  like  this.  One  tit-bit,  however, 
is  too  racy  to  be  omitted.  In  a  disputed  induction,  a  friend  of 
the  patron  offered  a  leading  elder  100  merks  to  sign  the  call,  and 
conciliate  the  people.  He  rejected  the  offer,  but  his  wife  came 
next  day,  and  said  her  husband  had  a  tender  conscience,  and 
could  not  take  money,  but  would  they  try  him  with  a  saughie 
and  a  boat  of  limestone  ?  The  hint  was  taken,  and  succeeded  to 
admiration. 


lOth  March,  1893. 
Rev.  William  Andson,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  and  Exhibits, — Essex  Naturalist,  December,  1892  ; 
Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Natural  History  Society ;  Proceedings 
of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Rochester,  New  York  State ;  and  the 
History  of  the  Old  Lodge  of  Dumfries  (Kilwinning,  No.  53), 
presented  by  the  author,  Mr  James  Smith.  Mr  J.  R.  Wilson 
exhibited  a  copy  of  the  intimation  of  Mrs  Robert  Burns'  death, 
signed  by  Robert  Burns,  the  son  of  the  poet,  dated  26th  March, 
1834.  Mr  Amott  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  floral  specimens 
from  Broussa,  Asiatic  Turkey,  collected  by  Mr  Millingen,  a 
resident  of  that  place. 

Communications. 

1.  The  Origin  of  the  Grierson  Museum^  ThomhiU, 

By  Mr  Jambs  R.  Wilson,  Sanquhar. 

I  find  that  Dr  Grierson  began  to  keep  a  diary  in  1833,  when 
15  years  of  age,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  years.     The 
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aeries  of  diaries  is  not  complete,  but  they  still  afford  material  for 
&  short  pi^r.  Throughout  there  is  abundant  trace  that  his  early 
years  were  zealously  devoted  to  investigations  in  natural  history^ 
and  also  in  all  departments  of  antiquities.  The  entries  are  simple, 
but  are  often  accompanied  by  searching  questions  for  after  investi- 
gation. He  appears  to  have  first  given  his  attention  to  minor 
matters,  such  as  wasps,  bees,  birds,  and  bird  nests,  and  to  have 
afterwards  ventured  far  afield  into  camps  and  cairns  and  other 
objects  of  interest  in  the  wide  district  surrounding  his  home  at 
JBoatford.  I  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  entries,  not  exactly 
in  the  doctor's  own  words,  but  as  near  thereto  as  possible.  Some 
of  the  sentences  are  difficult  to  interpret,  for  as  you  well  know  he 
wrote  as  he  felt,  and  without  much  respect  for  the  elegancies  of 
language.  The  diary  for  1833  is  awanting,  and  the  second  begins 
in  January,  1834,  and  has  two  quotations  prefixed,  viz. : — "  A 
drop  makes  a  stone  hollow,*'  and  "Observations  supersede  theories.'' 
The  following  are  entries  taken  from  these  diaries  : — 

13th  January^  1834, — I  found  a  large  wasp  on  the  inside  of  the 
school  window  creeping  about.  I  put  it  into  a  box  in  which  there 
had  been  snuff,  and  upon  taking  it  out  it  was  quite  motionless. 
The  next  day  it  was  apparently  dead,  but  when  held  to  the  fire  it 
made  a  slight  quivering  motion.  There  was  a  broken  pane  in  the 
window,  but  whether  the  heat  of  the  house  invited  it  from  its 
lethargy  or  not  it  is  certainly  very  early  for  it  to  appear. 

'^9th  January. — Optical  illusion.  While  going  to  Penpont 
about  10  in  the  morning  a  little  past  the  turn  I  saw  the  English 
hills  very  distinctly  with  some  snow  upon  them.  It  was  hard 
frost  when  I  saw  the  phenomenon. 

14th  February, — I  opened  an  ant  hill  which  contained  a  great 
number  of  light  brown  ants.  They  were  not  torpid,  and  I  never 
saw  an  ant  torpid  in  the  winter. 

2l8t  February, — While  breaking  a  large  piece  of  coal  brought 
from  Drumbuie,  near  Sanquhar,  I  found  it  marked  like  fibres  of 
wood  and  some  pieces  of  wood  as  if  decayed  quite  black  in  the 
layers.     I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  this  before. 

23rd  February.— In  the  morning  I  saw  a  magpie  flying  into 
the  heart  of  the  old  fir-tree  with  a  stick  as  long  as  itself.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  easy  for  them  to  build  I  know  not.  It  is  the  first 
operation  of  the  kind  I  have  seen. 
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27ih  February, — 1  heard  tihe  peaweep.     &oe6  it  migrate  1 

lat  March. — I  found  a  lady-bird  that  I  never  saw  before  in  my 
garden.  Red,  with  white  strips,  and  abdomen  brown.  Bobin 
redbreast  sings  this  month. 

15Uh  March, — One  of  mj  butterflies  came  oat  t<Mlajr.  It  is  a 
white  one.     This  shows  heat  has  an  eflect. 

17th  March, — One  of  the  Castle  gamelceepers  shot  me  a  thrush 
for  stuffing.  In  skinning  it  I  found  above  the  joint  of  the  leg  (the 
ulna)  between  the  sinew  and  bone  a  quantity  of  white  worms. 
Thej  moved  when  taken  out,  aikl  were  wound  np  in  clusters  with 
a  little  raised  lump  as  of  fat 

18^  March, — While  among  the  hills  getting  heather  for  border- 
ing I  found  a  quantity  of  cranberries  among  the  fog.  They  were 
red,  very  plump,  and  had  a  very  slight  acid  taste,  t  Was  not 
aware  before  that  they  withstood  the  winter.  They  must  make 
excellent  food  for  the  wild  birds  in  the  winter  when  the  h!lls  are 
bare. 

26ih  Ma/rch, — I  found  in  the  wood  a  patch  of  toad  spawn.  The 
pin-heads  were  almost  ready  to  swim.  They  were  quite  formedt 
though  still  enveloped  in  the  jelly. 

29ih  March, — I  got  a  white  mole  skin  from  the  moleoatcher 
(Hastings)  for  3d.  It  was  pure  white  save  a  rusty-rerl  strip  on 
the  belly.  He  said  that  he  got  it  near  Sa^iquhar  in  a  iield  where 
he  had  got  five  or  six,  one  of  which  was  spotted  black  and  white. 
He  also  had  got  one  in  Boatford  ground,  but  they  were  very  rare. 
He  said  moles  couple  in  March,  and  breed  in  May,  their  nest  con- 
sisting of  grass  in  the  inside  of  a  large  hillock  like  a  barrowful. 
There  were  generally  five  to  seven  moles  in  a  nest. 

8th  April, — I  got  a  snake  brought  to  me  by  a  boy  from 
Sanquhar.  It  was  very  dark ;  also  a  young  snake,  which  was 
lively. 

23rd  April, — Yellow  hammer  nest,  outside  withered  grass, 
inside  fine  roots,  lined  with  white  dog  hair.  Eggs  whitish, 
marked  as  with  a  pin,  with  a  kind  of  colour  approaching  purple. 
Found  upon  the  roadside  to  Eccles  under  some  grass  and  a 
withered  conei 

Follo¥dDg  down  the  Eccles  Bum  that  runs  past  Stepends,  I 
found  the  alternate-leaved  saxifrage  Among  the  common  variety. 
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24th  April. — Shown  a  yellow  wagtail's  nest  under  a  brow  up 
Shinnel  water.  Nest,  fine  roots  and  some  straw;  inside  some 
feathers,  lined  with  horse  hair.  Five  eggs,  dirty  white,  with  very 
light  brown  spots. 

6th  May, — I  got  from  J.  Douglas  a  starling's  nest  contain- 
ing two  eggs,  which  he  found  near  the  Castle  upon  an  elm  tree 
near  a  bum,  and  not  very  far  from  the  ground.  The  nest  is 
formed  something  similar  to  a  blackbird's.  It  is  built  of  green 
moss  and  clay,  with  a  very  little  white  moss.  The  inner  structure 
is  plastered,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of  pretty 
fine  grass.  The  eggs  are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  and 
pretty  thickly  spotted  with  a  brown  approaching  to  red. 

He  makes  some  general  remarks  at  intervals,  of  which  the 
following  for  May  is  a  &ir  specimen  : — ^This  month  may  be  said 
to  renew  the  labours  of  the  naturalist.  Biixl  nests  are  found  in 
abundance,  many  insects  may  be  collected,  snakes  and  adders 
have  appeared,  the  meadows  and  woods  are  clothed  with  flowers 
and  foliage,  the  seeds  have  sprung,  and  winter  is  borne  down  by 
the  vigorous  spring. 

3rd  May,  — I  saw  the  white  hare  at  Drumlanrig  Castle,  and  also 
in  the  hothouse  where  pints  were  growing  a  particular  ant,  which 
ELannan  said  was  foreign.     It  was  much  smaller  than  our  one. 

2Ut  May, — I  went  to  see  at  the  Gate,  Closeburn,  a  pig  said  to 
have  three  ears.  The  pig  on  examination  had  its  natural  ears^ 
and  upon  the  left  side  of  the  head  the  form  of  an  ear  much 
smaller  than  the  natural  one.  It  had  no  entrance  into  the  head 
that  I  could  observe,  but  in  time  it  may. 

July, — I  found  my  snnke  dead  after  having  kept  it  more  than 
eleven  months.  I  observed  last  season  before  winter  set  in  that 
the  black  clocks  that  fell  into  his  den  were  all  broken  and  lying 
in  balls  or  lumps.  Now,  does  a  snake  vomit  the  indigestible  parts 
of  its  food  as  birds  of  prey  dol  I  could  account  for  it  no  other 
way.  True,  there  was  a  toad  in  beside  it,  but  the  size  of  the 
lumps,  and,  altogether,  it  never  struck  me  to  be  it.  The  toad 
still  enjoys  seemingly  good  health.  The  serpent  and  he  were  very 
good  friends  and  never  seemed  to  mind  each  other,  the  serpent 
crawling  over  its  body  without  disturbing  it.  The  serpent  never 
would  eat  in  my  presence. 

llik  July, — Lett  the  school  before  12,  and  went  up  the  bill 
craig  before  Tynron  Doon,     Kept  upon  the  ridges  till  intercepted 
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with  corn  fields;  came  on  to  the  Tynronroad  for  a  mile,  followed 
up  a  burn,  kept  upon  the  ridges  till  about  a  mile  below  Tynron 
Kirk.  Crossed  the  hills,  found  the  tormentilla  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  came  on  to  near  Auchenhessnane.  In  marshy  ground 
above  found  the  trembling  grass  in  abundance,  entered  a  fir 
plantation  about  half-a-mile  or  less  left  of  Auchenhessnane. 
Rested  about  half-an-hour,  it  being  very  warm.  Found  a  hawk 
nest.  Went  out  at  the  end  of  the  plantation,  and  their  found 
violets  that  were  quite  new  to  me.  I  then  inquired  at  a  man,  who 
was  ploughing,  the  road  to  Glenwhargen  Craig,  It  was  then  five 
o'clock,  and  I  now  made  steadily  for  Glenwhargen,  which  was  five 
miles  distant ;  came  to  the  Four  Towns,  and  then  to  the  Craig. 
At  a  distance  it  is  rather  insignificant  in  respect  to  what  I 
expected,  but  the  nearer  it  is  the  more  interesting.  At  the 
bottom  it  is  covered  with  hazel  bushes,  but  the  more  you  ascend 
they  become  more  scrunted  and  straggling.  For  a  considerable 
way  up  the  stones  fallen  from  the  craig  give  way  with  your  feet, 
so  that  little  progress  is  made.  You  then  come  to  the  first  breast 
of  rocks,  which  I  mounted  and  came  on  to  the  green  ground. 
Then  ascended  another  breast  of  rocks  more  steep  than  the 
former,  but  with  some  difficulty.  Here  out  of  a  clift  I  saw  a 
blue  hawk  rise,  but  was  unable  to  get  at  the  nest  without  danger 
of  falling  headlong  from  an  immense  height.  Reached  the  top, 
and  here  was  the  finest  scene.  The  sun  was  fast  setting,  and  the 
shades  of  the  hills  grew  long.  On  the  left  was  a  plain  containing 
four  pretty  large  farm-houses,  with  the  water  of  Scar  winding 
through  the  middle,  the  whole  surrounded  by  high  hills,  some  of 
them  very  steep.  I  now  began  to  set  my  face  for  home,  and  made 
for  it  by  the  straightest  way,  keeping  the  public  road,  if  road  it 
can  be  called.  The  day  began  when  I  was  about  Auchenhessnane 
to  make  way  for  night,  and  at  last  I  got  home  after  being  away 
10  hours  and  travelling  upwards  of  24  miles. 

14th  July. — Qot  a  pair  of  rabbits — ^white,  ¥dth  a  light  brown 
strip  down  the  back.  I  put  them  into  the  house  I  made  for 
Keely  (the  hawk),  and  after  a  little  put  the  hawk  in  beside  them. 
They  were  not  afraid  of  each  other.  The  rabbits  approached 
(Cautiously  to  the  hawk  as  if  to  examine  their  new  companion. 
They  all  ate  when  I  gave  them  food. 

22nd  July, — I  got  a  Merlin  hawk  from  a  boy  for  2Jd.  When 
I  offered  to  touch  it,  it  turned  upon  its  back  and  struck  with  its 
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feet  in  •  v^ry  threatening  manner.  I  put  it  into  the  cage  with 
Vij  other  hawk  and  rabbit.  M7  old  hawk  stared  at  it,  but  did 
not  offer  to  come  near  it.  The  rabbit  smelled  it  all  over,  and  to 
this  reception  he  seemed  quite  indifferent.  He  was  not  long  till 
he  mounted  the  stick  where  my  hawk  was  sitting,  but  seemed  to 
a^void  it.  When  I  j^ve  it  meat  it  struck  and  bit  furiously,  but 
now  and  then  when  he  bit  my  fingers  I  gave  him  a  mouthful  of 
meat.  After  he  had  swallowed  a  few  pieces  be  began  to  be  more 
quiet  and  docile. 

The  diaries  between  this  date  and  July,  1838,  are  awanting. 
Commencing  again  at  the  latter  date,  there  are  some  interesting 
entries. 

20ih  July, — Went  to  fish  up  Cample  with  J.  Hunter.  Did  not 
get  any  fish,  the  day  being  fiery  with  heavy  thunder  showers. 
He  read  some  of  his  poetry.  It  appeared  to  be  rather  meagre  in 
ideas,  and  had  rather  little  sense.  The  verse  seemed  correct.  At 
Cample  saw  the  Bamex  Alpintu^  but  near  a  house. 

25 th  July, — Fished  for  pike,  but  did  not  see  any  ;  fished  for 
par,  and  caught  nine  and  one  bum  trout 

27th  July, — Started  in  the  morning  at  six  with  J.  Hewetson  to 
fish  in  Scar.  Went  by  Eccles.  Found,  for  the  first  time  in 
Dumfriesshire,  above  the  Eccles  woods,  the  ffabenaria  viridis. 
Went  up  Scar  as  far  as  Dalzean  i  that  is  at  the  Four  Towns, 
Fished  down  to  near  the  Upper  Schoolhouse,  and  caught  ten  bum 
trout,  one  with  the  minnow.     Found  the  Campanula  lati/olia. 

29th  July.-^Took  a  cast  in  lead  from  the  mould  of  the  monkey's 
band.  It  is  one  I  took  from  a  specimen  that  died  in  WombweU's 
Menagerie  while  in  Edinburgh  in  1837. 

Jst  S^tember, — Worked  in  the  Garden.  Some  potatoes  which 
bad  been  planted  whole,  with  all  the  eyes  destroyed  by  means  of 
^  hot  iron,  except  one,  were  partly  raised  taday.  The  produce 
from  a  single  shaw  averaged  about  12  or  14.  Some  had  as  many 
as  18^  while  others  had  nine.  The  potatoes  were  very  largp  and 
fine.  They  came  decidedly  faster  forward  when  thus  treated 
than  in  the  ordinary  way. 

17th  September, — Worked.  Put  up  a  specimen  of  two  round 
worms  found  in  the  duodenum  of  the  cat.  Went  to  Thomhill, 
and  agreed  with  J.  Hunter  to  go  to  Leadhills  on  Wednesday, 
^aw  his  Mineral^  and  got  a  specimen  of  coarse  granitsi  It  had 
come  from  some  part  of  the  Highlands  as  ballast  in  ^  ship. 
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19lh  September, — Left  home  about  half-past  six  in  the  morning 
for  Thornhill,  and  met  J.  Hunter,  when  we  set  out  for  Wanlock- 
head.  In  a  sandstone  quarry,  before  coming  to  Enterkin,  we 
found  the  marks  of  several  fossils,  among  which  we  found  one 
specimen  of  stiymariay  and  a  particular  impression  upon  some  of 
the  hard  stone  which  I  supposed  to  resemble  the  drawings  of  the 
footmarks  of  the  tortoise  found  by  the  Rev,  Mr  Duncan.  The 
rock  which  composes  the  Enterkin  hills  seems  to  be  grey  wacke 
slate,  or  a  rock  approaching  to  it,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
veins  and  incrustations  of  silica. 

After  a  minute  description  of  the  Lead  Mines  at  Wanlockhead 
and  of  the  means  adopted  for  crushing  und  separating  the  lead 
from  the  quartz,  he  makes  the  following  remarks  : — Owing  to  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  water,  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
washing  of  the  lead,  no  dogs  can  be  kept.  There  is  no  poultry 
of  any  kind,  and  no  pigs  are  kept.  Cows  are  kept,  but  they 
frequently  die.  Five  died  last  season.  Horses  are  little  required. 
There  are  only  three  kept  at  Leadhills  for  a  mill  connected  with 
the  Lead  Mines.  The  climate  is  of  the  severest  description. 
Corn  rarely  ripens,  and  is  only  cultivated  for  cutting  green  for 
cattle.  The  potatoes  are  small  and  watery.  Fruit  such  as 
apples,  currants,  etc.,  rarely  ripen.  The  greens  and  other  vege- 
tables I  saw  were  by  no  means  good,  and  were  very  late.  At 
Leadhills  there  is  a  plantation  of  trees,  chiefly  beech,  around  the 
director's  house,  which  have  attained  a  considerable  height — 
what  we  of  the  low  country  would  suppose  to  require  twenty 
years,  but  upon  inquiry  no  one  remembers  of  their  planting. 
The  oldest  men  since  their  childhood  remember  of  them  being 
always  the  same,  and  it  is  thus  supposed  they  must  be  consider- 
ably above  one  hundred  years  old.  Gold  is  frequently  found 
after  heavy  rains  in  the  sandbeds  of  the  streams.  Ore  boy  found 
lately  a  piece  which  he  sold  for  £3,  but  the  quantity  found  is  too 
small  to  repay  the  time  and  trouble  required  in  procuring  it 
Mr  Hastings,  Wanlockhead,  told  me  of  a  curious  custom  there 
of  naming  the  different  clusters  of  houses  after  the  oldest  inhabi. 
tant  of  them. 

2l8t  September, — Breakfasted  with  Mr  Shaw,  of  Drumlanrig 
and  saw  the  £sh  pond  and  the  specimens  of  his  flsh.  He  lent  me 
his  paper  upon  the  natural  habits  of  the  salmon,  but  I  will  refer 
to  what  I  saw  and  to  his  paper  in  a  day  or  two.     When  at  the 

10 
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Creel  I  saw  a  young  otter.  Mr  Shaw  says  they  are  conimon. 
He  says  the  Botrychium  Lunaria  is  growing  in  the  field  near  the 
Creel.  I  got  a  specimen  of  petrified  rush  from  Sanquhar  from 
him,  as  also  three  specimens  of  phosphate  of  lead.  He  told  me 
it  was  customary  for  the  people  of  the  low  countries,  who  lived 
near  fuel,  to  bring  down  lead  ore  from  the  lead  mines  and  smelt 
it.  One  of  these  smelting  stations  he  directed  me  to  as  lying 
near  Eccles. 

25th  September,  — Went  with  J.  Hunter  and  Joseph  Kilpatrick, 
Thomhill,  to  see  a  vitrified  fort  in  Tynron.  It  is  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Pinzarie,  about  two  miles  from  Tynron  Kirk,  up  the 
water  of  Shinnel,  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  road.  The  situa- 
tion is  upon  a  gently  rising  hill  at  the  bottom  of  a  moderately 
high  range  composed  of  greywacke,  passing  into  greywacke  slate, 
and  distant  from  the  Shinnel  water  about  500  yards.  It  presents 
a  slight  elevation  above  the  adjacent  land  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
and  as  nearly  as  may  be  guessed  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
is  about  80  yards.  Running  through  the  centre  from  east  to 
west  is  a  rather  prominent  elevated  ridge,  the  prominence  being 
chiefly  in  the  middle,  composed  of  loose  stones,  in  no  way 
cemented,  but  chiefly  vitrified.  These  stones,  the  largest  of 
which  may  weigh  14  lbs.,  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  Some  are  coated  with  a  coarse-like  glass  of  a 
brown  colour.  The  internal  structure  of  these  stones  is  porous, 
somewhat  resembling  pumice  stone,  but  much  denser  and  of  a 
lead  colour,  but  sometimes  of  a  lead  colour  approaching  to  purple. 
Others  again  have  a  somewhat  fibrous  texture,  and  these  are  not 
so  porous,  while  others  are  devoid  of  the  porous  texture,  and  a 
good  deal  resemble  some  varieties  of  green  stone,  particularly 
when  the  grains  of  quartz  are  large.  I  shall  return  to  the  notice 
of  these  stones  after  I  have  submitted  them  to  analysis.  Could 
not  find  the  fort  mentioned  in  the  statistical  account  of  the 
parish,  but  only  of  the  existence  of  a  Boman  road  and  of  a  Roman 
encampment.  The  latter  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of  rather 
small  stones,  but  the  larger  may  have  been  removed  for  the 
building  of  dykes.  It  is  about  1 J  miles  from  the  vitrified  fort, 
and  upon  the  top  of  a  range  of  hills  separating  Shinnel  water 
from  Scar  water.  Found  an  account  of  vitrified  forts  in  the 
English  Cyclopaedia  Art  Fort.  Found  no  plants  on  the  way. 
Brought  home  some  specimens  of  vitrified  stone. 
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29th  September, — Bound  two  books.  J.  Hunter  called.  Went 
to  Thornhill  and  made  an  exchange  of  a  box  for  a  small  set  of 
drawers  with  Hunter.  Got  a  specimen  of  Aberdeenshire  quartz 
and  of  mica  from  him. 

8th  October. — Washed  the  minerals.  Made  14  boxes  for 
minerals. 

9th  October, — After  dinner,  fished  with  bait,  and  caught  14 
par.  Upon  examining  them  I  found  two  with  very  large  melts, 
of  which  I  took  a  drawing.  These  two  par  were  by  no  means 
the  largest.  I  could  not  detect  any  difference  in  them  externally 
from  the  others.  Stuffed  one  of  the  par — a  female  one  according 
to  Mr  Shaw. 

10th  October, — Put  up  a  specimen  of  the  melts  of  a  par.  Went 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Menzies'  (Keir) ;  dined  and  drank. tea.  He  gave 
me  a  specimen  of  the  Rhamnua  frangula  (alder  buckthorn), 
which  grows  in  the  parish  near  to  the  farm  of  Fenfillan,  in  a 
marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  I  also  got  from  him  eight  speci- 
mens of  orchideous  plants  which  he  collected  in  Switzerland. 
He  has  a  very  fair  collection  of  orchideous  plants.  He  had  not 
heard  of  the  vitrified  fort  in  Tynron.  I  was  told  that  the  glow- 
worm was  common  in  certain  situations  about  Bellevue. 

11th  October, — Put  upon  paper  the  eight  specimens  of  plants  I 
got  from  Menzies.  Bead  over  again  Shaw's  paper  upon  the  par. 
He  states  that  (1)  the  eggs  take  90  days  to  hatch  ;  (2)  remain 
after  being  hatched  50  days  under  the  gravel ;  (3)  and  during 
the  next  season  form  the  May  or  summer  par;  (4)  that  the 
second  season  it  assumes  the  silvery  scales,  and  constitutes  the 
salmon  fry  when  it  migrates  to  the  sea. 

15th  October, — Read  Cyclopsedia — article,  "  Paper  Making.'' 
Collected  a  quantity  of  sludge  left  by  the  drying-up  of  some 
stagnant  water.  It  had  become  bleached,  having  entirely  lost  its 
green  colour.  Its  fibres  resemble  those  of  cotton.  It  imbibes 
water  freely,  and  becomes  rather  pulpy.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  substance  might  be  applied  to  the  making  of  paper,  or  some 
similar  use.  I  have  picked  some  of  it,  and  by  floating  it  in  water 
and  collecting  it  upon  a  wire  sieve,  and  removing  it  therefrom  to 
folds  of  flannel  and  subjecting  them  to  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
screw  press,  I  procured  a  tolerable  paper,  which  was  improved  by 
the  addition  of  isinglass.     The  sludge  may  be  procured  in  great 
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plenty.  I  shall  again  advert  to  this  substance.  Commenced  the 
skeleton  of  a  flounder. 

^Oth  October, — Worked  at  the  skeleton  of  the  flounder,  finishing 
the  removal  of  the  soft  parts.  Put  it  to  steep  over  night  in  a 
solution  of  chlorate  of  lime. 

22nd  October. — Put  up  the  skeleton  of  the  flounder.  It  is  the 
best  skeleton  I  have  ever  made. 

23rd  October, — I  brought  in  the  wasp  nest.  It  was  completely 
empty  of  wasps,  and  what  is  curious  is  that  the  wasps  have  built 
new  combs  with  their  mouths  downwards,  removing  most  of  the 
old  one  which  was  placed  upwards. 

30th  October. — Went  to  Thomhill ;  saw  the  sword  that  was 
found  several  years  ago  beneath  the  surface  of  the  small  rising 
ground  where  the  Penpont  road  divides  into  branches  leading  to 
Tynron  and  Moniaive.  The  sad  Goths,  into  whose  hands  it  fell, 
removed  the  rust  by  grinding  it,  and  decorated  it  with  a  woodmi 
handle  wound  round  with  black  and  red  thrumbs.  They  had 
broken  off  a  small  piece  of  iron  which  they  said  was  a  spring,  in 
order  to  fit  the  handle.  As  it  at  present  exists  it  has  a  double 
edge.  ...  It  is  about  2^  feet  long,  and  it  tapers  towards 
the  point  which  is  awauting.  As  to  the  letters  and  crown 
mentioned  before  there  is  no  trace  of  either,  and  its  present 
possessor  knows  nothing  of  them.  The  spring  mentioned  was 
probably  a  handle,  the  remainder  having  corroded  away.  From 
the  state  it  is  in  it  is  devoid  of  interest.  I  was  told  by  P. 
Mounsie  that  some  time  since  an  urn  filled  with  bones  was  found 
in  Closeburn,  but  was  broken  in  the  removal.  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Sandy  Wallace,  a  weaver,  in  Thomhill,  has  some  frag- 
ments of  it. 

Sth  November. — Went  to  Drumlanrig,  and  called  upon  Shaw 
and  Hannan,  but  neither  was  in.  I  saw,  when  on  my  way  to 
Drumlanrig,  a  cock  pheasant  with  a  pure  white  tail  and  back 
spotted  with  white. 

11th  November. — In  examining  the  prices  of  my  books  marked 
in  my  catalogue,  I  find  their  value  to  be  £36  17s  4d,  and  their 
number  223. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  probable  expense  of  my 
museum  : — About  50  vials  and  bottles,  5s  6d ;  5  preparation  jars, 
3s  ;  4  insect  boxes,  18s ;  shells,  10s  6d  ;  an  enjected  arm,  3s  6d; 
minerals,   2s  6d  ;   corals,  6s  6d  ;   stuffed  birds  and  skins,  £1 ; 
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monster  adder,  2s  6d  ;  bones,  5s  ;  4  horned  rams  heads,  4s  2d ; 
for  <fec.,  &c.,  5s  4d  ;  paper  for  herbarium,  £2  ;  total,  £6  68  6d. 

This  statement  is  what  I  suppose  my  museum  to  have  actually 
cost  me  in  money,  viz. — £6  6s  6d — but  the  most  of  it  has  been 
collected  free  of  expense.  I  have  found  great  advantage  from  my 
museum.  It  is  an  additional  stimulus  to  study,  and  makes  the 
knowledge  more  perfect  of  the  several  objects  it  contains.  The 
objections  to  a  museum  are  chiefly  the  time  occupied  in  collecting 
and  preparing  the  specimens,  but  mucli  of  the  time  occupied  thus 
would  be  lost  if  not  so  employed.  My  chemical  apparatus  has 
cost  me,  including  the  substances,  about  £3  17s.  My  other 
apparatus  is  not  worth  mentioning,  consisting  of — An  injecting 
syringe,  5s ;  pocket  compass,  28 ;  dissecting  case,  7s  6d  ;  total, 
Us  6d. — Thus  making  in  all  for  my  library,  £36  178  4d ;  museum, 
£6  6s  6d;  chemicals  and  apparatus,  £4  lis  6d;  total,  £47  15s  4d. 
This,  of  course,  includes  any  articles  I  have  at  any  time  bought 
The  summer  and  autumn  are  now  past,  and  as  circumstances 
depending  in  the  Court  of  Session  prevent  money  being  easily 
liad,  besides  the  load  of  labour  I  must  undertake  in  Edinburgh 
were  I  to  make  this  winter  my  last,  I  have  resolved,  partly  by 
the  advice  of  friends,  to  go  to  Dumfries  and  attend  the  Dispensa- 
tory Infirmary,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  compounding  of 
medicines  there.  I  may  be  right,  as  I  think  myself,  or  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  mere  matter  of  choice — money  is 
necessary.  The  course  of  study  I  have  to  pursue  tliis  winter  will 
be  of  a  practical  nature,  and  may  nature  be  my  guide.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  the  sure  guide,  provided  we  know  how  to  follow 
its  guidance. 

These  extracts  I  have  copied  with  care  from  tlie  two  diaries. 
They  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  doctor's  habits  in  his  early  years, 
and  show  conclusively  that  he  was  a  diligent  student  in  natural 
history  and  antiquities.  His  perseverance  is  well  brought  out 
in  them,  and  although  they  are  not  So  graphic  as  we  might  have 
expected,  still  we  see  in  them  ample  proof  of  the  bent  of  his 
mind.  From  small  beginnings  we  see  that  his  collection  was 
gradually  increasing,  and  his  chief  desire  is  shown  to  liave  been 
his  own  instruction.  In  after  years  his  desire  was  to  benefit  his 
fellow-men,  and  many  of  us  can  remember  the  pride  he  took  in 
instructing  all,  whether  old  or  young,  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.     To  confer  such  benefits  during  his  life  was  most  praiso- 
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worthy,  and  it  is  a  further  proof  of  his  deep  interest  in  his  fellow- 
men  that  he  left  his  valoable  collection  for  the  benefit  of  future 
ages. 

2.  Plant  Superstitions, 
By  Mr  Samuel  Arnott,  Carsethom. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  wider  field  of 
British  plant  superstitions,  I  shall  deal  briefly  with  those  of 
my  own  neighbourhood  in  hope  that  other  members  may  be 
able  to  add  to  this  part  of  my  subject  Still  lingering  with  us 
is  the  belief  that  the  finding  of  an  even  ash,  that  is,  one  in  which 
the  terminal  leaflet  is  absent  and  the  leaf  consequently  even,  is 
"  lucky."  This  superstition  has,  however,  been  shorn  of  the  fuller 
idea  which  was  attached  to  it,  and  which  still  lingers  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  that  the  finder  will  meet  his  or  her  sweet- 
heart before  night. 

Of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  that  relating  to  the  '*  luck  " 
which  will  follow  the  finding  of  a  **four  leaved  clover" — a 
superstition  which  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  locality, 
although  it  seems  singular  that  what  is,  after  all,  not  so  very 
uncommon  should  have  been  looked  upon  as  necessarily  bringing 
"  good  luck." 

The  custom  of  burning  nuts  at  Hallowe'en  is  another  remnant 
of  plant  superstition  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention 
or  detaiL  The  practice  at  the  same  season  of  going  into  the 
garden  and  pulling  a  *'  kail  stock  "  seems  almost,  if  not  quite, 
obsolete  here,  although  I  have  heard  it  frequently  spoken  of.  As 
the  full  ceremony  has  been  gradually  reduced  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  detail  it  now.  After  being  duly  blindfolded  the  young  people 
made  their  way  to  the  "  kail  yard,"  and  pulled  the  first  "  stock  *' 
they  met  with.  On  their  i*eturn  to  the  house  their  trophies  were 
examined,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  plant  the  personal  beauty 
of  the  future  wife  or  husband  was  divined.  If  the  stalk  was  tall 
and  straight,  the  future  partner  would  be  well  favoured  and  of 
good  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stalk  was  short  and 
crooked  the  partner  would  be  ill  favoured,  and  unattractive  in 
personal  appearance.  The  sweetness  or  bitterness  of  the  pith 
indicated  the  temper  of  the  prospective  spouse,  and  the  quantity 
of  earth  which  adhered  to  the  root  was  emblematic  of  the  amount 
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of  fortune.  The  final  portion  of  the  ceremony  consiBted  in  placing 
in  order  over  the  door  the  whole  collection  of  stalks,  and,  as 
the  party  re-entered  the  house,  their  Christian  names  signified  in 
the  same  order  those  of  the  husbands  or  wives.  Where  no 
"  Hallowe'en  *'  party  was  held  a  similar  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  maidens  of  the  house. 

Another  custom,  also  indulged  in  at  *'  Hallowe'en,"  was  that  of 
a  maiden  paring  a  potato  and  preserving  the  skin  in  a  piece,  and 
afterwards  placing  it  above  the  door.  The  first  man  entering  the 
house  was  of  the  same  Christian  name  as  her  future  husband. 
Another  custom  was  to  pare  an  apple  in  a  similar  way,  but  to 
throw  the  skin  over  the  left  shoulder,  when  the  form  it  assumed 
was  that  of  the  first  letter  of  the  future  husband's  name. 

No  doubt  many  have  heard  the  vague  statement  that  the 
mountain  ash  or  rowan  tree  has  the  power  of  keeping  witches  at 
a  proper  distance.  This  has  long  been  familiar  to  me,  but  it  is 
only  lately  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  that  it  was  held  in 
high  repute  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  that  even  within  com- 
paratively recent  years  it  was  much  used  in  that  county.  It  was 
a  common  custom  to  place  a  twig  or  small  branch  of  this  tree 
above  the  door  of  the  byre — sometimes  inside  and  sometimes 
outside.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  in  Jamieson's 
'*  Scottish  Dictionary  **  that  the  rowan  tree  thus  used  was  **  the 
most  approved  cliarm  against  cantrips  and  spells." 

There  seems  also  in  my  neighbourhood  a  faint  recollection  of 
the  general  belief  among  the  Scottish  peasantry  that  a  twig  of 
this  tree  carried  in  the  pocket  was  effectual  against  witchcraft 
and  the  " evil  eye"  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  one  of  the 
following  couplets  should  be  written  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which 
was  to  be  wrapped  round  the  twig  and  tied  with  red  thread. 
The  couplets  are  as  follow  : — 

**  Rowan,  ash,  and  red  thread 
Keep  the  devUa  frae  their  speed." 

Another  was : — 

*'  Roan  tree  and  red  thread 
Hand  the  witches  a'  in  dread." 

Another,  to  which  my  attention  was  lately  called,  is  given  in 
James  Qrant's  "  Scottish  Cavalier,"  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Red  thread  and  rowan  tree 

Mak'  warlock,  witch,  and  fairy  flee.*' 
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Another  ourioua  initaoce  of  the  use  of  the  rowan  tree  as  a 
ipell  against  the  machinations  of  witches  in  cowhouses  was 
recently  told  me.  In  a  cowhouse  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  three 
pins  made  from  pieces  of  the  mountain  ash  were  fixed  on 
the  inside  of  the  door.  On  the  centre  of  one  of  these 
was  hung  a  horse  shoe,  and  on  the  others  the  dairywoman 
hung  various  articles  of  attire  worn  while  milking,  such 
as  her  apron,  shawl,  tkc,  while  below  the  wooden  pins  was 
written — "  Good  Luck."  The  virtue  of  the  whole  arrangement 
rested  in  the  presence  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  was  supposed  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  evil  spirits,  which  caused  the  various 
misfortunes  attached  to  the  keeping  of  cows  and  the  maladies 
which  in  this  matter-of-fact  age  are  generally  ascribed  to  tlie 
want  of  proper  sanitary  arrangements.  Another  instance  of  the 
belief  in  the  good  fortune  brought  by  the  presence  of  the 
mountain  ash  was  related  to  me  only  last  week.  A  farmer,  now 
dead,  in  the  pariah  of  Newabbey,  who  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  virtues  of  the  tree,  used  to  declare  that  he  would  never 
allow  any  of  those  growing  on  his  farm  to  be  cut  down.  One 
day,  however,  some  mountain  ashes  were  cut  down  without  his 
knowledge.  On  being  made  aware  of  this  he  was  much  concerned, 
and,  in  order  that  the  good  fortune  might  not  leave  the  farm,  he 
had  the  remains  of  the  rowan  trees  inserted  in  a  fence.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  at  one  house  in  Carsethorn,  rowan  trees  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  to  bring  *'  luck  "  to  the  man  of  the  house 
who  was  engaged  in  fishing.  Where  a  fisherman  had,  what  is  a 
common  occurrence,  a  run  of  ill  fortune,  it  was  suggested  that  he 
should  put  rowan  tree  pins  in  what  is  known  as  the  *'  halve- 
back  " — the  principal  part  of  the  frame  of  the  halve-net.  It 
may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  that  the  elder  or  "  hour 
tree  "  is  very  frequently  found  in  the  vicinity  of  old  or  ruined 
cottages.  In  some  cases  it  is  planted  near  the  house,  and  in 
others  used  largely  as  hedges  to  the  old  gardens,  even  in  situa- 
tions where  stones  are  plentiful,  and  where  dry  stone  walls  are 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  This  I  take  to  be  a  remnant  or 
trace  of  the  rather  numerous  superstitions,  practices,  and  belief 
in  which  this  tree  occupied  a  part.  like  the  mountain  ash,  the 
common  ash,  the  aspen,  and  several  others,  the  elder  was  at  one 
time  believed  to  have  supplied  the  wood  of  which  the  Cross  was 
formed,  and  consequently  it  was  at  first  held  in  great  abhorrence. 
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Ic  was  banished  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses,  and 
its  evil  odour  was  said  to  taint  any  fruit  with  which  it  came  in 
contact. 

By  a  change  in  the  popular  ideas,  the  current  of  which  seems 
easily  traced,  the  estimation  in  which  those  trees  of  the  cross 
were  held  became  a  high  one,  and  the  elder  thus  acquired  a  better 
reputation.  It  was  planted  near  house^^  to  keep  off  witches  and 
evil  spirits.  Its  branches  were  placed  among  gooseberry  bushes 
to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  caterpillar,  and  a  piece  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  taken  from  a  tree  which  grew  in  consecrated 
ground  was  carried  in  the  pocket  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  In 
a  book,  published  in  1884,  it  is  said  that  applications  for  pieces 
of  elder  trees  grown  in  some  churchyards  in  Gloucestershire  were 
still  being  made  as  a  cure  for  this  malady. 

Another  trace  of  plant  superstitions  remains  in  the  occasional 
appearance  of  sempervivums  or  houseleeks,  and  sedmus  or  stone- 
crops  on  the  roofs  of  houses.  From  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  I 
much  regret  that  these  are  now  compai-atively  rarely  seen,  but 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  are  an  unconscious  survival  of  the 
superstition,  still  widely  current,  both  in  England  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  that  these  plants  will  ward  off  lightning. 
This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  evergreen  character,  and 
their  withstanding  great  heat  and  drought  betokening  their 
resistance  to  fierceness  of  the  electric  fluid.  This  is  only  an 
instance  of  what  id  known  as  the  ''  doctrine  of  signatures  "  so 
universally  accepted  by  the  old  herbalists,  and  which  will  be 
found  at  the  root  of  many  superstitions.  Since  beginning  this 
paper  I  have  discovered  that,  a  number  of  years  ago,  houseleeks 
were  grown  on  the  roofs  of  a  cottage  and  a  cowhouse  near  Kirk- 
bean  Village,  the  reason  given  for  their  presence  being  that  they 
were  "  lucky  "  plants. 

Another  instance  of  plant  superstitions  was  familiar  to  me  in 
my  boyhood,  but  seems  to  be  gradually  falling  into  oblivion.  This 
was  the  belief  that  after  the  Rood  Fair  the  evil  one  put  his  club 
foot  on  the  blackberries,  and  made  them  uneatable.  Probably  a 
different  date  may  be  given  in  localities  beyond  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  fair — the  general  belief  in  Britain  giving  October 
28th  (St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's  day),  a  Sussex  version,  however, 
making  it  appear  that  on  October  10th  (Old  Michaelmas  day)  the 
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devil  went  round  and  spat  on  the  fruit.  In  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land it  is  his  cloak  which  is  thrown  over  the  blackberries,  while 
in  Ireland  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  fruit  was  attributed  to 
phooka — a  mischievous  goblin.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  these 
are  the  only  remains  or  traces  of  local  plant  superstitions  of  which 
I  have  heard,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  said  to  exist 
regarding  planting  gooseberries  on  graves.  Unfortunately  my 
informant  could  only  tell  me  that  there  was  some  superstition 
regarding  this,  and  that  there  is,  or  at  least  was  some  yeara  ago,  in 
Buittle  Churchyard  a  grave  on  which  gooseberries  were  planted. 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  making  inquiry  about  this. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  plant  superstitions  of  other  localities, 
but  so  wide  is  the  Held  that  these  notices  m  ust  be  confined  to 
those  beliefs  which  were  British  or  Irish,  and  even  with  this  limi- 
tation the  subject  must  be  treated  in  a  very  inadequate  manner. 

Another  sacred  plant  was  the  aspen  tree,  which,  in  passing,  I 
may  say  was  ungallantly  said  to  have  its  leaves  formed  of 
women's  tongues,  as  "  they  never  ceased  wagging."  The  aspen 
was  also  one  of  the  trees  of  the  Cross,  whence,  doubtless  the 
origin  of  its  supposed  wonderful  powers.  One  curious  and  amus- 
ing instance  of  a  belief  in  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  ague  may  be 
given.  In  the  North  of  England,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
it  was  a  common  remedy,  or  supposed  remedy,  to  take  a  lock  of 
the  sufierers'  hair,  wrap  it  round  a  pin,  and,  sticking  the  pin  into 
this  tree,  to  repeat  while  doing  so — 


**  Aspen  tree,  aspen  tree, 
Shake  and  shiver  instead  o'  me.' 


The  ash  tree  (another  tree  of  the  Cross)  has  many  superstitions 
attached  to  it,  of  which  two,  as  related  by  Gilbert  White,  are  now 
given.  In  order  to  cure  hernia  in  young  children  an  ash  sapling 
was  split  and  held  open  by  wedges,  and  the  children  stripped 
naked  were  passed  through.  The  tree  was  afterwards  carefully 
plastered  up  with  loam  and  as  carefully  swathed.  If  the  parts 
again  grew  together  a  cure  was  supposed  to  have  been  effected. 
The  other  custom,  as  recorded  by  the  same  writer,  was  that  of 
imprisoning  a  shrew  mouse  in  a  hole  in  an  ash  tree.  This 
transforms  the  tree  into  a  shrew  ash,  whose  branches,  when, 
applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle,  will  relieve  them  of  the  lameness 
caused  by  a  shrew  mouse  running  over  them  while  asleep.     A 
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similar  belief,  as  far  at  least  as  it  extended  to  ouring  the  lame- 
ness of  men  or  horses  it  produced  in  t^is  way,  prevailed  in 
Northumberland  a  number  of  years  ago. 

I  must,  however,  hasten  on  and  leaving  other  trees  pass  to 
lowlier  plants,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  of  old  superstitions 
was  that  in  former  times  applied  to  the  moonwort,  to  which  was 
attributed  the  power  of  unshoeing  horses  which  trod  upon  it.  It 
vr&b  also  said  to  open  the  locks  of  dwelling-houses  if  put  into  the 
key  holes.  Culpepper,  to  convince  the  sceptical,  who  seem  to 
have  existed  even  in  his  day,  tells  of  thirty  horse  shoes,  pulled 
from  off  the  Earl  of  Essex's  horses,  which  were  found  on  White 
Down  in  Devonshire,  and  Du  Bartas  thus  speaks  of  the 
superstition — 

"  UorseB  that,  feeding  on  the  grassie  hlUs, 
Tread  upon  moonwort  with  their  hollow  heela, 
Though  lately  shod,  at  night  goe  barefoot  home, 
Their  maister  mujiing  where  their  shoes  become. 

O  moonwort !  tell  U8  where  thou  hid'st  the  smith, 

Hammer  and  pincers,  thou  unshodds*t  them  with ; 

Alas  !  what  lock  or  iron  engine  is't 

That  can  thy  subtill  secret  strength  resist, 

Sith  the  best  farrier  cannot  set  a  shoe 

So  sure,  but  thou  (so  shortly)  cans't  undo  ?  " 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  this  and  other  moonwort  beliefs 
are  attached  to  the  fern  and  not  to  the  honesty  of  our  gardens, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  thrive  only  in  gardens  of  which  the 
owners  possess  the  virtue  of  honesty. 

A  plant  to  which  many  virtues  were  ascribed  was  the  rosemary, 
and  one  of  the  qualities  it  possessed  was  that  of  being  a  remedy 
for  cramp.  As  a  cure  for  this  a  sprig  was  taken  off  the  plant  and 
placed  between  the  mattress  and  the  tick  of  the  bed. 

What  seems  rather  a  singular  class  of  superstitions  is  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  number  of  flowers  taken  into  a  house 
for  the  first  time  for  the  season.  I  understand  some  of  these 
beliefs  are  still  current  in  the  South  of  England.  A  curious  one 
attached  to  the  violet  was  that  the  number  of  flowers  of  this 
plant  first  brought  home  in  spring  betokened  the  number  of 
chickens  or  ducklings  which  would  be  hatched  that  year.  Less 
than  a  handful  was  unlucky. 

To  bring  a  single  snowdrop  into  a  house  was  considered 
unlucky,  as  it  denoted  a  death  in  the  house  within  the  year. 
This  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
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flower  to  a  corpse  in  its  shroud.  The  primrose,  which  was  used 
to  strew  on  graves  and  to  place  on  corpses,  was  likewise  con- 
sidered unlucky — the  curious  thing  in  both  of  these  instances 
being  that  no  evil  effects  were  apprehended  if  more  than  one  were 
brought  in  at  once.  The  following,  quoted  from  a  Devonshire 
paper  of  the  year  1877,  by  a  writer  on  Flower  Lore,  may  be  given 
as  another  instance  of  the  supposed  mischief  which  would  resnlt 
from  bringing  only  one  flower  into  a  house  : — "  A  friend  was  stay- 
ing at  a  farmhouse  near  Christen,  and  one  day  plucked  a  daffodil 
and  placed  it  in  his  buttonhole.  On  his  return  he  laid  the  flower 
on  the  table ;  but  the  servant  coming  in  soon  after,  demanded 
who  had  brought  in  that  daffodil,  adding,  '^  we  shall  have  no  ducks 
this  year." 

A  number  of  violets  and  roses  in  flower  in  autumn  is  said  to 
foretell  an  epidemic  the  following  year.  A  piece  of  Yorkshire 
Plant  Lore  is  as  follows : — "  If  an  apple  troe  has  flowers  and 
fruit  at  the  same  time  'tis  a  sign  of  misfortune  to  the  owner." 
Another  from  the  same  county  runs  as  follows  : — "  On  finding  a 
plant  of  shepherd's  purse  open  a  seed  vessel ;  if  the  seed  is  yellow, 
you  will  be  rich  ;  if  green,  you  will  be  poor."  The  following,  also 
from  Yorkshire,  may  be  recommended  as  an  easy  way  of  settling 
a  disputed  point  in  some  households : — "  If  rosemary  flourishes 
in  a  garden,  the  wife  will  be  the  master ;  if  it  dies,  the  master 
will." 

The  hypericum  or  St.  John's  wort  is  another  wonderful  plant 
possessing  many  mysterious  powers.  Few  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  chronicled  as  existing  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  as  a  charm  against 
witchcraft  and  enchantment,  and  it  was  also  believed  to  cure 
ropy  milk  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  some  evil 
influence.  In  olden  times,  too,  the  St  John's  wort  was  gathered 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John's  day  and  hung  up  in  windows  to  ward  off 
evil  spirits,  spectres,  storms,  and  thunder. 

A  singular  belief  regarding  the  bean  is  still  current  in  some 
parts  of  England.  This  is,  that  in  leap  year  the  beans  grow  the 
wrong  way,  i,e.  are  set  in  the  pods  in  the  contrary  way. 

Some  curious  superstitions  regarding  the  bracken  are  current 
in  some  parts.  In  Ireland  it  is  said  to  be  called  the  fern  of  God, 
from  a  belief  that  if  the  stem  is  cut  into  three  pieces,  on  the  first 
slice  will  be  seen  the  letter  G,  on  the  second  O,  and  the  third  D. 
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Another  of  a  similar  nature  curi*ent  in  some  parts  of  England  is 
that  the  letters  are  the  sacred  ones  I.H.S.  In  Kent  again  these 
are  said  to  represent  J.C,  while  in  other  parts  the  marks  are  said 
to  represent  the  oak  in  which  King  Charles  obtained  refuge 
during  his  flight.  In  Northumberland  among  the  many  curious 
ideas  which  at  one  time  abounded  was  that  of  the  curative  powers 
of  an  Irish  stick.  It  had  the  power  of  curing  cattle  which  had 
been  bitten  by  adders  or  similar  reptiles,  and  it  was  also  held  in 
high  esteem  for  its  virtues  when  applied  to  human  beings.  One 
instance  of  its  remedial  powers  is  here  quoted  from  a  Newcastle 
newspaper  in  which  I  discovered  it  some  four  years  ago : — "  Seventy 
years  ago  Weardale  possessed  an  Irish  Stick,  owned  by  a  pei*son 
named  Morley.  A  scholar  at  the  village  school  had  a  ring-worm 
on  her  arm,  and  the  mistress  of  the  school  rubbed  the  part  affected 
with  her  gold  wedding  ring,  a  supposed  remedy  ;  but  the  wedding 
ring  charm  failed,  and  the  girl  was  sent  to  Morley *s,  and  a  cure 
effected." 

Another  superstitious  cure,  in  which  a  bush  or  tree  was  the 
medium,  was  that  for  whooping  cough,  which  was  believed  to  be 
cured  by  the  following  means : — The  crown  of  the  child's  head 
was  shaved,  and  the  hair  hung  upon  a  bush  or  tree,  when 
the  birds  would  come  and  carry  it  away  to  their  nests,  and  carry 
away  the  cough  with  it.  My  authority  says  nothing  whatever  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  young  birds  re.. red  in  the  nest  becoming 
afflicted  with  the  distressing  malady. 


3.  Tlie  Roman  Koad  in  A  nnandale. 

By  Mr  John  Thobburn  Johnsfone,  Mofi'at. 

The  line  of  the  Roman  road  is  very  clearly  laid  down  on  sheet 
IG  of  the  one-inch  Ordnance  Survey,  and  can  be  quite  easily 
followed  northwards,  on  the  ground,  from  a  point  on  the  Moffat 
Branch  Railway,  a  little  north-east  from  the  Lochhouse  Tower, 
along  the  hillside  all  the  way  to  Little  Clyde,  in  Lanarkshire,  a 
distance  of  fully  ten  miles.  Southwards  from  Lochhouse,  the 
line  is  not  so  easily  followed.  Cultivation  has  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  the  traces  of  it  in  the  fields.  The  direction  of  the  road 
is  such  that  the  gradient  is  regular  and  gradual,  following  the 
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hillside  in  a  line  which,  without  making  any  appreciable  deviation 
from  the  straight,  steers  clear  of  all  the  small  hillocky  ridges  and 
valleys  on  the  hillside,  and  testifies  to  the  marvellous  engineering 
skill  and  energy  possessed  by  the  ancient  Bomans. 

Dr  James  McDonald,  Glasgow,  who  was  residing  here  (Moffat) 
as  a  visitor  for  a  short  time  last  August  (1892),  caused  portions 
of  the  road  to  be  excavated  and  exposed  on  the  Coate's  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  and  Meikleholmside  Hill,  and  before  they  were 
filled  up  again  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  measure 
them.  The  results,  with  Dr  McDonald's  permission,  I  am 
enabled  to  bring  before  the  Society.  The  principal  excavation 
was  made  on  the  Chapel  Hill,  ubout  400  yards  north  from  the 
cross  road  to  Evan  Water.  The  turf  was  cleared  from  the 
surface  of  the  road  for  a  distance  of  eleven  feet,  over  rather  more 
than  the  width  of  the  road.  The  road  was  found  to  be  twenty- 
one  feet  wide,  with  a  whinstone  kerb  along  each  side,  the  surface 
of  the  road  consisting  of  a  layer  of  small  stones,  similar  in  size 
to  ordinary  paving  stones,  mixed  with  till  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 
The  road  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  paved.  The  flaying  of 
the  turf  tended  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  appearance  of  the 
original  surface,  but  even  making  allowance  for  that,  the  stones 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  laid  so  as  to  form  a  regular  causeway. 
On  the  west  side,  and  covering  about  a  third  of  the  roadway, 
there  was  an  irregular  layer  of  large  stones,  but,  on  careful 
inspection,  these  could  be  seen  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  road,  but  to  have  been  laid  on  at  some  later  period, 
probably  to  repair  it.  A  transverse  section  was  excavated  at 
the  north  end  of  the  cleared  space,  which  shows  that  the  road 
from  foundation  to  crown  is  23  inches  deep,  exclusive  of  the  turf 
covering  it,  and  is  made  up  in  throe  distinct  layers — First,  a 
foundation  layer  of  clay,  with  stones  bedded  on  its  surface,  six 
inches  deep  in  centre  of  roadway  and  tapering  to  each  side.  The 
stones  embedded  in  the  clay  were  undressed,  of  various  sizes,  but 
inclined  to  be  flat-sided,  and  would  be  pressed  into  the  clay-bed 
from  one  to  one-and-a-half  inch.  The  clay  is  of  a  sandy  nature, 
and  is  such  as  may  be  found  below  the  shallow  layers  of  peat 
moss  on  the  Chapel  Hill  or  neighbourhood  to-day.  Second,  a 
layer  of  stones  1 1  inches  deep,  with  the  vacancies  filled  up  with 
till.  The  stones  in  this  layer  would  be,  on  the  average,  as  large 
as  a  boy's  head.     ThirJ,  a  layer  of  smaller  stones  than  the  above, 
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four  inches  deep,  forming  the  surface  of  roadway  as  above.  On 
the  east  side  there  were  three  of  the  kerbstones  in  position  ;  the 
others  on  the  west  side  have  been  displaced  the  width  of  them- 
selves from  the  line  of  kerb.  On  the  west  side  I  did  not  observe 
any  of  the  kerbstones  in  position,  or,  if  there,  they  are  hidden 
by  the  irregular  layer  of  large  stones  already  alluded  to,  although 
a  few  yards  south  from  the  excavation  some  of  the  kerb  stones 
are  projecting  through  the  turf.  The  contour  of  the  road,  as 
exposed  in  the  section,  did  not  show  a  regular  curve,  the  layer  of 
large  stones  making  it  appear  lob-sided,  and  spoiling  its  otherwise 
symmetrical  appearance.  However,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
section  reveals  the  fact  that  the  line  of  the  original  surface  went 
under  the  large  stones  and  not  over  them,  and  that  the  original 
surface  had  been  formed  with  a  regular  and  symmetrical  curve, 
and  but  for  a  slight  worn-out  hollow  under  the  large  stones,  was 
still  nearly  perfect.  I  have  prepared  a  drawing  of  the  above 
section  to  a  one-inch  scale,  which  gives  a  pretty  accurate  view  of 
the  appearance  of  the  section,  and,  as  all  the  measurements  are 
given  on  it,  is  self-explanatory.  The  photographs^of  the  road 
exhibited  were  taken  by  Mr  Weir,  at  the  instance  of  Dr 
M*Donald,  and  give  a  general  view  of  the  excavation  from  three 
different  points.  Unfortunately  the  trench  forming  the  cross 
section  was  not  cut  wide  enough,  and  the  shadows  cast  are  too 
dark  to  display  the  section  clearly. 

Section  at  Coaie's  HiU, — The  section  exposed  here  was  made  a 
few  yards  north  from  the  footpath  over  the  Coate's  Hill  to  Evan 
Water,  and  would  be  about  a  mile  south  from  the  Chapel  Hill 
section.  In  construction  this  section  is  different  from  that  on 
Chapel  Hill.  The  depth  is  much  about  the  same,  but  instead  of 
three  distinct  layers  there  are  evidently  only  two ;  but  at  the 
bottom  there  is  a  thin  black  line,  about  one  inch  in  thickness, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  peat  moss.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  clay  anywhere  in  this  section,  and  all  the  stones  are 
smaller  than  at  Chapel  Hijl;  and  the  irregular  layer  of  large 
stones  lying  on  the  west  side  of  road  there  are  here  lying  on  the 
east.  Dr  M*Donald  left  the  position  of  this  cutting  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  man  he  had  engaged  to  excavate  it,  without 
seeing  the  place  for  himself,  which  was  rather  unfortunate,  as  the 
place  selected  was  far  too  near  the  footpath,  and  had  been  other- 
wise much  disturbed,  so  that  anything  like  an  accurate  section 
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could  not  be  obtained.  The  full  width  of  the  road  only  measured 
15  feet  as  against  21  feet  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  no  kerbstones  were 
visible  at  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  but  the  evidence  of  their 
orginal  presence  was  plainly  visible  in  the  row  of  stepping  stones 
carrying  the  footpath  over  a  marshy  place  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  road,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  had  been 
originally  taken  from  it,  and  the  reduced  width  of  the  road  is 
also  evidence  that  a  lot  of  material  had  been  taken  from  this  part 
of  the  road  at  one  time  or  another. 

Section  at  Meikleholniside  Hill, — The  position  of  the  section 
exposed  here  was  about  two  miles  north  from  Chapel  Hill  section, 
and  about  300  yards  north  from  the  Greenhillstairs  road  at  end 
of  Holehouse  Linn  Wood.  Here  again  the  general  formation  of 
the  road  was  different  from  that  at  the  other  two  sections,  the  road 
here  being  21  feet  wide,  as  at  Chapel  Hill,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  kerbstones,  and  no  evident  appearance  of  the  road 
having  been  much  disturbed,  and  it  did  not  show  such  a  pro- 
minent mound  in  its  external  appearance  as  the  other  two  places. 
The  ground  has  a  good  decline  to  the  south,  and  is  pretty  flat  on 
each  side  of  roadway.  The  road  had  evidently  been  kept  in 
place  by  the  sides  of  the  cutting  formed  by  the  removal  of  the 
original  soil,  &c.  The  bottom  layer  at  this  section  was  eleven 
inches  deep,  and  instead  of  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay,  as  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  clay  and  stones  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
mixed  together  and  laid  in  like  concrete.  The  stones  used  were 
also  smaller,  being  similar  to  those  forming  the  surface  layer  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  next  and  surface  layer  was  six  inches  thick, 
formed  of  stones  with  the  vacancies  filled  up  with  till,  and,  like 
the  Coate's  Hill,  the  road  had  been  formed  in  two  layers.  At 
the  Coate's  Hill  and  Mcikleholmside  Hill  the  sections  were  not 
made  right  across  the  roadway  full  width  and  depth,  but  the 
turf  was  flayed  off  across  the  full  width,  and  sections  excavated 
at  centre  and  sides  of  road  down  to  the  hard  undisturbed  till. 
In  following  the  line  of  the  road,  it  o<5casionally  runs  through  wet 
and  marshy  places  which  have  been  drained  within  i-ecent  years, 
and  at  these  places  fair  sections  of  the  road  can  be  seen.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  when  cutting  these  drains  the 
workmen,  when  crossing  the  road,  have  only  removed  the  turf 
from  the  surface,  while  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road  the  drain  is' 
he  full  depth,  making  a  small  waterfall  fully  twelve  inches  high 
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at  the  side  of  the  road  at  every  drain.  From  the  dissimilarity  in 
the  construction  of  the  road,  as  shown  by  these  sections,  in  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  we  may  infer  that  in  its  construc- 
tion the  Romans  used  the  material  to  do  so  that  was  lying  at 
hand  all  along  its  coui*se,  and  that  nothing  had  to  be  carried  or 
brought  from  a  distance,  the  stones  and  clay  being  found  in 
abundance  all  along  the  hill.  Indeed,  there  are  small  pits  all 
along  the  line  of  road,  some  of  tliem  nearly  touching  it,  which 
are  probably  the  quarries  from  which  the  stones  are  taken.  (See 
page  33  "  Per  Lineam  Valli  " — by  Geo.  Neilson,  F.S.A.,  and  the 
"Antiquary,"  vol.  24,  page  139.)  The  construction  of  this  road 
through  Upper  Annandale  differs  considerably  from  other  Roman 
roads  which  have  been  opened  and  examined,  notably  in  Wilt- 
shire in  the  west  of  England,  and  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  the  North  of  England,  and  their  con- 
tinuation in  Roxburghshire  in  Scotland,  where  the  surface  is 
always  paved,  and  a  section  shows  five  well  defined  layere,  "  and 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  road-making 
given  by  Vitruvius."  But  the  explanation  of  the  difference  may 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  principal  and  main  road  between  the 
South  of  England  and  as  far  north  as  the  Romans  penetrated 
into  Scotland  was  the  east  coast,  and  which,  from  its  great 
importance,  would  therefore  be  designed  and  constructed  to 
sustain  a  heavy  and  constant  stream  of  traffic,  while  the  road 
through  Annanrlale  and  Clydesdale  might  be  presumed  to  be  one 
of  only  secondary  importance  as  a  thoroughfare,  in  which  rapidity 
and  ease  of  constructing  were  more  essential  and  important  than 
elaborateness  and  finish,  as  its  principal  object  would  be  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  keeping  the  hostile  inhabitants  of  the  district 
in  check  and  subjection.  And  Mr  Neilson  informs  me  that  the 
**  road  running  behind  the  Antonine  Wall  is  in  its  construction 
very  similar  to  the  one  here  ;  in  fact,  he  says,  they  are  as  six  to 
half-a-dozen." 

In  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  large  stones  on  the  east  and 
west  side  of  the  road  at  two  of  the  sections,  the  examination 
showed  that  they  were  not  part  of  the  original  roadway,  and  as 
we  may  justly  infer  that  the  road  would  be  the  only  one  in  the 
district  and  would  be  used  as  such  by  the  inhabitants  for  cen- 
turies after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  hosts,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  their  knowledge  of  road-making  and  repairing  was  practi- 
cally nil  and  that  these  stones  represent  their  cumbrous  attempts 
at  road  metalling  and  repairing. 


17th  AprU,  1S93. 

The  Rev.  William  Andson,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Donations  and  Exhibits, — A  copy  of  M*Dowairs  Memorials  of 
St  Michael's  Churchyard,  presented  by  Miss  Andson;  the  Report 
of  the  British  Association  for  4892 ;  a  Guide  to  the  Cairo 
Egyptological  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  presented 
by  Dr  Grant  Bey,  A  whorl  belonging  to  Mr  J.  F.  Cormack,  of 
Lockerbie,  was  exhibited. 

Communications. 

1.  February  Weather, 

By  Mr  Patrick  Dudgeon,  F.S.A.,  Cargen. 

A'  the  months  o'  the  year, 
Curse  a  fair  Februeer. 

They  will  have  little  reason  to  do  so  this  year.  There  has  been 
rain  and  snow  in  abundance,  as  well  as  thunder  and  lightning  and 
hail. 

Of  all  the  months  in  the  year  "  weather  prophets"  seem  to  ha\'e 
devoted  more  attention  to  February  than  to  any  other  month,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  old  "  weather  prognostics  "  and  say- 
ings connected  with  it.  The  principal  feature  they  have  turned 
their  attention  to  is  a  wet  or  a  dry  month,  and  the  forecast  of  a 
future  good  or  bad  season  they  deduce  therefrom.  These  prognos- 
tics are  current,  and  much  of  the  same  nature  in  every  country 
in  Europe.  Of  these  sayings  a  few  examples  may  be  given  in 
addition  to  the  one  at  the  head  of  these  notes : — 

If  in  February  there  be  no  rain, 
Tis  neither  good  for  hay  nor  grain. 

In  February  o'  a  favoured  year, 
Nae  puddock  suld  croot  nor  croon  ; 

But  rampin'  showers  o'  hail  and  sleet 
Come  rakin'  o'er  tlie  moon. 

As  good  manure  is  Fehruary  rain, 

As  juice  does  from  the  dunghills  drain. 
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The  French  version  of  which  is — 

£aa  de  F^vrier 
Yaut  jus  de  fumier. 
(Rain  in  February  is  as  good  as  jnioe  from  a  dunghill.) 

The  Spaniards  say — 

Quando  llueve  en  Hebrero 
Todo  el  ano  ha  tempero. 
(If  it  rams  in  February  it  will  be  temperate  throughout  the  year.) 
The  Welshman  had  rather  see  his  dam  on  her  bier 
Than  see  a  fair  Februeer. 

Both  the  French  and  Germans  have  versions  of  this,  but  not 
so  unfilial.     The  French  is — 

Vaut  autant  voir  un  loup  dans  nn  troupeau 
Que  le  moiB  de  F^vrier  beau. 
(It  is  better  to  see  a  troup  of  wolves  than  a  fine  February.) 

The  Germans  have — 

Im  Homung  sieht  man  lieber  den  Wolf,  als  einen  Bauem  in  Hemds&rmeln. 
(One  would  rather  see  a  wolf  in  February  than  a  peasant  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.) 

Of  thunder  it  is  said — 

In  February  if  thou  hearest  thunder, 
Thou  wilt  see  a  summer's  wonder. 

The  French  say — 

S'il  tonne  de  F^vrier 
U  faut  Jeter  les  fiites  sur  le  fumier. 
(If  there  is  thunder  in  February  it  fills  the  barrels  near  the  dunghill.) 
Fui  de  fumier  is  a  barrel  used  in  France  and  Belgium  for  collecting  the 
liquid  manure. 

Of  snow  it  is  said — 

If  February  gives  much  snow, 
A  fine  summer  it  doth  foreshow. 

The  French  and  Italians  take  a  different  view  of  snow  in  this 
month — 

Keige  qui  donue  F6vrier 

Met  peu  de  hU  au  grenier. 

(Snow  in  February  puts  little  wheat  in  the  granary.) 

The  Italians  say — 

N^u  qu^  toumbo  al  m^  de  Fabric 
Met  'en  hello  humou  Tusurio. 
(Snow  which  falls  in  the  month  of  February  puts  the  usurer  in  good 
humour.) 

Candlemas  day   (2nd   February,  o.s.  Idth)   appears  to  have 
attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the  old  weather  prophets, 
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and  numerous  predictions  are  given  regarding  the  weather  for  the 

remainder  of  the   year   if  the  day  happens  to  bo  tine  or  wet 

This  particular  day  seems  often  to  be  taken  as  representative  of 

the  weather  throughout  the  month,  as  many  of  the  sayings  are 

exactly  the  same  applied  to  this  day  or  to  the  month  as  a  whole. 

There  are  several  of  these  prognostics  in  Latin : — 

Si  8ol  splendescat  MariA  purificante 

Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fuit  ante. 

The  English  version  of  which  is — 

When  on  the  purification  sun  hath  shined, 
The  greater  part  of  winter  comes  behind. 

In  Scotland  we  have — 

Gin  Candlemas  day  be  dry  and  fair, 
The  half  o^  winter  s  to  come  and  mair  ; 
If  Candlemas  day  be  wet  and  foul. 
The  half  o'  winter's  gane  at  Yule. 

In  Somersetshire  they  have — 

The  hind  has  as  lief  see  his  wife  on  her  bier, 

As  that  Candlemas  day  should  be  pleasant  and  clear. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Welshman's  deduction  from  the  general 
weather  during  the  month.     In  Germany  they  say — 

Zu  Lichtmess  sieht  der  Bauer  lieber  den  Wolf  in  schafstalle, 
denn  die  Sonne. 

(The  peasant  would  rather  see  the  wolf  in  the  sheep-fold  at 
Candlemas  than  the  sun. ) 

The  principal  saints*  days  in  this  month — St.  Valentine,  St. 
Matthias,  St.  Agatha,  St  Felix,  <fec. — have  all  some  particular 
prognostics  attached  to  them. 

The  general  currency  of  these  prognostics,  all  pointing  to  much 
the  same  conclusion,  made  me  curious  to  try  and  ascertain  if 
there  might  not  be  some  truth  in  them — i.e.,  that  a  dry  February 
was  followed  by  unfavourable  weather,  and  vice  versa.  I  have 
only  access  to  detailed  observations  extending  back  to  thirty-three 
years,  and  they  may  be  taken  "  for  what  they  are  worth."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  observations  extending  back 
to  a  much  longer  period  in  any  way  correspond  to  these  late 
observations.  The  details  given  below,  though  not  bearing  out 
that  these  old  folk-lore  weather  sayipgs  are  absolutely  correct — 
this  could  not  be  expected — are,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  near  to 
incline  one  to  think  there  may  be  some  grain  of  truth  in  them. 
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Rainfall- 

Mean  temp. 

Inches. 

Deg. 

4*43 

39-5 

— 

43-2 

7-38 

43-3 

8-01 

44-3 

5-20 

37-5 

5-90 

42-3 

6-76 

43-3 
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The  average  rainfall  at  this  station  for  February  is  3*48  inches, 
and  the  average  temperature  39*4  degs.  The  rainfall  of  less  than 
two  inches  in  a  month  has  been  taken  as  representing  a  dry 
month,  and  over  four  inches  as  a  wet  month.  Curiously  enough, 
raetf  dry,  and  what  may  be  termed  irregular,  seem  to  form  a  con- 
current series  of  years.  The  years  18G0  to  1865  inclusive  have 
been  disregarded,  as  they  appear  to  form  part  of  an  irregular 
series — if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  assumption,  and  only  a  long 
series  of  observations  could  settle  this  point.  Commencing  with 
1866  to  1872  (seven  years)  we  have  a  wet  series.  There  is  an 
exception  here — viz.,  1867 — the  rainfall  in  this  year  being  belov 
the  average. 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Mean 6*28  41*9 

An  irregular  series  of  six  years  follows — 1873  to  1879 — in 
which  the  rainfall  and  temperature  ai-e  very  nearly  the  average. 

Then  follow  six  wet  Februaries- 


188(> 

1881 

1882 

1883 

18H 

188.5 

Mean 603  411 

(The  rainfall  of  1882  is  below  the  standard  I  have  taken  to  represent  a  wet 
February,  viz. ,  over  4  inches. ) 

Then  follows  seven  dry  Febmaries — 1886  to  1892— 

1886 

1887 

1888 

UH9 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Mean 


1880  to  1885- 

— 

Rainfall— 

Mean  lemp. 

Inches. 

Dcg. 

519 

431 

4-32 

36-6 

3-54 

43-8 

4-78 

42-3 

6-96 

401 

,.       5-42 

40-5 

ainfall- 

Mean  temp. 

Inches. 

Deg. 

1-88 

347 

1-98 

39-4 

•70 

35-7 

1-63 

37-4 

1- 

37-9 

•28 

394 

1-30 

37-7 

125 

37-4 
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In  comparing  the  rainfall  and  temperature  of  the  months 
following  February,  only  May,  June,  July,  and  August  have  been 
considered,  as  they  are  really  the  important  and  critical  months 
of  the  year  as  regards  vegetation.  The  mean  temperature  of 
these  four  months  is  56  1  deg.  In  the  first  series  of  consecutive 
years  we  iind  : — 

Mean    temp,   of   May* 
Mean  rainfall.        Mean  temp.  June,  Jaly,  Augtast. 

Inches.  Deg.  Deg. 

1866-72  (7  yra),  wet,    Feby.  6-28  41*9  57*1 

1873-79  (6  yrs),  uregular,    ,,  2-90  39*4  66-8 

1880-85  (6 yra),  wet,  „  5*03  41-1  55-6 

1886-92  (7  yrs),  dry,  „  1-26  37 '2  651 

The  exception  here  as  regards  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
summer  months  is  in  the  series  1880*85,  when  the  temperature 
was  below  the  average. 

The  temperature  of  February  seems  to  have  been  generally  dis- 
regarded in  these  old  "  weather  prognostics,"  although  there  are 
one  or  two  referring  to  it : — 

When  the  gnats  dance  in  February,  the  husbandman  becomes  a  beggar. 

The  Germans  have  a  similar  one  :  — 

Wen  in  Februar  tanzen  die  Muoken  auf  dem  Mist, 
So  verschliess  dein  Futter  in  de  Kist. 

(If  in  February  the  midges  dance  on  the  dunghill,  then  lock  up  yonr 
food  iu  the  chest. ) 

Generally  speaking,  a  wet  February  is  a  mild  one,  unless  a 

large  precipitation  is  in  the  form  of  snow,  which  seldom  occurs, 

the  temperature  is  then  below  the  average.     February  of  this 

year  (1893)  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  this,  when  we  had  a 

precipit}ition   of   2*03   inches   above   the   average,  and   a   mean 

temperature  of  1*2  deg.  below  it.     There  is  only  one  instance  I 

have  in  the  last  34  years,  viz.,   February,  1862,  when,   with  a 

rainfall  below  2  inches  (1*49  inches),  the  mean  temperature  (41*6 

deg.)  was  2  2  deg.  above  it. 

February  fills  the  ditch, 

Black  or  white  (i.e.,  rain  or  snow),  don't  care  which ; 

If  it  be  white, 

It's  better  to  like. 
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2.  Nithsdale  WillowSy  by  Mr  James  Fingland,  Thornhill. 

By  the  publication  in  November,  1890,  of  a  "  Revision  of 
British  Willows,"  by  Dr  F.  Buchanan  White,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  a  fresh  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  th»s  difficult  family  of  plants.  As  Dr  White's  "  Revision  " 
introduces  a  new  system  of  classification  and  overturns,  to  a 
considei*able  extent,  previous  methods  of  classifying  our  willows, 
it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  ascertain  at  least  the  out- 
lines of  the  arrangement  he  adopts,  and  what  grounds  he  has  for 
making  the  revision. 

Dr  White,  in  his  introductory  part,  shows  how  botanical 
opinion  has  undergone  many  changes  in  estimating  the  number 
of  different  willow  species.  The  great  variety  of  forms  which 
occur  in  this  family,  and  the  extreme  variability  which  charac- 
terise even  the  more  stable  forms,  or  those  forms  which  are 
undoubtedly  specific,  have  been  a  source  of  great  difficulty  to 
those  botanists  who  have  sought  to  define  and  classify  them. 
When  that  eminent  botanist,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  "  English 
Flora,''  published  in  1828,  tells  his  readers  that  he  had  laboured 
for  30  years  at  the  task  of  specific  definition,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  the  undertaking.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in 
his  work  referred  to,  defined  64  species  of  willows.  Since  then  the 
number  of  estimated  species  has  fluctuated  with  the  opinions  of  suc- 
ceeding botanical  authors  until  we  reach  tlie  last  (8th)  edition  of 
the  "  London  Catalogue  of  Plants,"  which  is  understood  to 
represent  current  botanical  science.  There  are  96  forms  of 
British  willows  given  in  this  catalogue,  31  of  which  have  specific 
rank,  the  remaining  number  being  placed  as  varieties  or  sub- 
species. None  of  these  arrangements  have  hithei-to  met  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  nor  have  the  definitions  been  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  embrace  all  the  gradations  of  form  which  are 
found*  to  exist. 

Dr  White  bases  his  classification  on  a  recognition  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  hybridization  being  an  active  element  in  causing 
the  great  variability  in  willows.  The  early  salicologists,  it  seems, 
were  unwilling  to  admit  this.  It  has,  however,  been  found  that 
binary  and  ternary  hybrids  occur  spontaneously.  This,  too,  has 
been  proved  by  experiment  on  the  part  of  a  continental  botanist, 
Max  Wichura,  who  has  also  found  that  by  cross-fertilising  these 
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hybrids,  plants  could  be  obtained  which  represented  a  pedigree 
of  six  species.  Theoretically,  it  is  said,  every  willow  species  may 
hybridize  with  each  other  ;  but  practically  the  number  of  natural 
hybrids  is  limited  owing  to  different  periods  of  flowering  and 
non-proximity  of  many  species.  In  the  "  He  vision  "  the  number 
of  true  species  is  reckoned  as  17,  and  the  number  of  hybrids  as 
41  (the  latter  number  has  been  added  to,  however,  since  the 
author  published  his  work).  Dr  White  defines  "  a  hybrid  in  its 
best  condition  as  exactly  intermediate  in  character  between  its 
two  parents  ;  but  more  frequently  it  shows  a  greater  relationship 
with  one  rather  than  with  another  ;  and  in  these  cases  where  it 
occurs  in  any  abundance  a  series  of  specimens  can  usually  be 
obtained  exhibiting  a  more  or  less  perfect  gradation  from  one 
parent  to  the  other."  The  question  of  hybridity  is  one  at 
present  coming  to  the  front,  and  there  is  a  growing  belief 
amongst  botanists  that  more  hybrids  occur  than  have  been 
hitherto  supposed.  A  writer  in  a  number  of  last  year's  "  Journal 
of  Botany  "  says  he  is  as  certain  that  willows  hybridize  with  each 
other  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  It  is  certainly  very  con- 
vincing when  the  matter  has  thus  been  tested  and  proved  ;  whilst 
the  theory  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  multiple  forms 
which  are  met  with.  It  must  have  been  a  great  labour  of  research 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  identity  the  plants  described  by 
former  botanists,  and  to  assimilate  them  as  far  as  possible  with 
his  own  classification  when  such  confusion  of  nnmes  has  existed 
and  so  many  synonyms  have  arisen. 

After  a  perusal  of  the  work,  I  prepared  to  examine  and  collect 
our  willows  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm,  feeling  certain  of  obtaining 
some  information  of  any  willow  I  might  collect.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1891  Dr  White  very  kindly  undertook  to  critically 
examine  my  collection,  which  was  principally  gathered  on  the 
Nith  between  Thornhill  and  New  Cumnock.  He  was  delighted 
to  discover  amongst  my  specimens  two  new  hybrids,  one,  A^iz.^  a 
cross  between  Purpurea  and  phylicifolia,  which  he  had  expected 
should  occur,  but  had  not  yet  met  with.  The  plant  has  the 
leaves  of  phylicifolia  and  the  stamens  and  scales  of  Purpurea.  It 
has  been  named  "  Secemcta."  The  other  hybrid  is  of  an  unique 
character,  being  bisexual,  the  lower  portions  of  the  catkins  being 
uniformly  carpellary,  and  the  upper  portion  staminate.  Its  sup- 
posed parentage  is  Purpurea,  Phylicifolia,  and  Aurita.     As  in 
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the  first  hybrid  ParpQrea  is  shown  by  the  monandroos  flowers ; 
Phylicifolia  by  the  style  of  the  carpels  and  nature  of  the  leaves ; 
and  Aurita  by  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  pubescence,  &o.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  ternary  hybrid,  and  I  believe  possibly  the  first  Dr 
White  has  made  out  for  a  certainty  vi  Britain.  He  has  named 
it  "  Sesquitertia."  I  was  much  interested  to  find  that  within 
thirty  yards  of  this  willow,  others  grew  having  an  identical 
character,  which  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  being  self 
sown.  This  I  should  like  to  ascertain.  I  went  a  few  days  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  photographing  this  willow  in  flower,  but  was 
disappointed  to  flnd  it  had  been  cut  down — a  not  unfrequent 
experience  I  have  had  with  willows.  Fortunately  I  had  taken 
cuttings  from  it,  which  is  always  advisable  to  do  in  case  of 
rarities.  Another  extremely  interesting  willow  fi*ofti  the  Nith 
was  found  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Pentandra  and  alba,  viz., 
Hexandra.  I  was  struck  with  its  appearance  at  the  time  of 
gathering  as  being  probably  a  hybrid  of  Pentandra.  It  was  a 
tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
about  a  mile  below  New  Cumnock,  and  growing  amongst  abund- 
ance of  Pentandra  bushes.  The  leaves  in  the  young  state 
resembled  the  peculiar  green  hue  of  the  Pentandra,  a  resemblance, 
however,  which  decreased  as  the  leaves  matured.  Hexandra  is  a 
rare  hybrid,  being  only  known  in  one  or  at  most  two  places  in 
Scotland.  A  number  of  other  hybrids  were  gathered,  of  which 
more  particularly  worthy  of  mention  are  Laurina,  Decipiens, 
Undulata,  and  Coriacea.  The  most  common  willow  to  occur  in 
Mid-Nithsdale  in  marshy  places  and  river  sides  appears  to  be 
Lutescens.  A  series  of  forms  of  this  willow,  which  is  also  a 
hybrid,  were  collected  and  examined.  Already  this  spring  I  have 
found  some  very  interesting  and  curious  willows.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  some  notes  from  Dr  White,  who  has  examined 
them  in  a  fresh  state.  He  is  of  opinion  our  district  is  extremely 
rich  in  Purpurea  hybrids.  I  feel  that  I  have  only  as  yet 
touched  the  mai^n  of  our  local  willows,  and  a  district  is  not 
considered  done  botanically  until  each  bush  is  examined. 

Preliminary  List  of  Willows  in  Nithsdale  Classified  according  to 

Dr  White's  '' Bevision." 

Salix. 

X  Decipiens  (S.  triandra  x  f  ragilis) — One  bush  on  the  Nith,  near 

Waterside,  Morton  Parish  (apparently  wild). 

^^  I 
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X  Undulftta  (lano^lata),  S.  triandra  X  virtinalis — Old  busb,  right 
side  of  Laught  Road  from  Thornhill ;  probably  planted. 

Pentandra — On  the  Nith  between  Sanquhar  and  New  Cumnock  ; 

abundant  below  New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire. 
X  Hexandra  (Pentandra  x  alba),  on  the  alba  side — Solitary  tree, 

30  feet  high,  about  a  mile  below  New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire ; 

very  rare. 
Fragilis — A  few  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Thornhill.     One  large 

specimen  at  N.-W.  end  of  Village. 
Alba — Frequent  about  Thornhill  and  Sanquhar — often  probably 

planted ;  mostly  male. 
X  Viridis  (Fragilis  x  alba)— A  few  large  trees  about  Thornhill  ; 

probably  planted. 
Cinerea — Found  in  the  district,  but  not  good — ».«.,  not  typical. 
Aurita — More  frequent  in  the  upper  districts  than  lower. 

X  Lutescens  (Cinirea  x  aurita) — Common  in  marshes  and  river 

sides  in  Mid-Nithsdale. 
Caprea — Woods  as  at  Nithbank,  <fec. 
X  Capreola  (Caprea  x  aurita) — Above  Cample  Wooden  Bridge, 

form  near  Caprea. 
Repens — Cample  Cleugh,  Thornhill,  and  Railway  Embankment 

above  Kirkconnel 
X  Ambigua  (Repens  x  aurita) — Two  or  three  forms  at  Curling 

Pond,  Thornhill. 
Phylicifolia — Frequent  on  the  Nith  in  Mid-Nithsdale  ;  abundant 

in  Upper  Nithsdale. 
Nigricans — Cample  Cleugh. 
X  Laurina  (S.  Phylicifolia  x  caprea) — At  Redbrows  on  the  Nith, 

between  Kirkbog  and  Holmhill — bush. 
X  Ludificans  (S.  Phylicifolia  x  aurita)— Near  Glen  Airlie  Bridge, 

and  on  the  Nith  below  New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire. 

X  Coriacea    (Nigricans  X  aurita) — On    the    Nith    immediately 

below  New  Cumnock,  Ayrshire. 
Viminalis — Common. 
X  Smithiana    Viminalis  X  Caprea— Bushes    above    and     below 

Cample  Wooden  Bridge  at  Tcmpland,  Thornhill. 
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Purpurea — Common. 

X  Secerneta  (hyb.  uov.) — Dr  White — (Purpurea  x  phylicifolia) — 

On  the  Niih  above  Glenairlie  Bridge. 
X  Sesquitertia  (hyb.  nov.) — Dr  White — (purpurea  x  phylicifolia 

X  aurita) — Bushes,   roadside,   near  Nith  below   Sanquhar, 

between  mile-stones  23  and  22  (since  cut  down). 
X  Rubra  (Purpurea  x  Viminalis) — Above  Cample  Stone  Bridge, 

Thomhill,  on  river  side. 


3.  Som^  Old  Documents  Relating  to  Dumfries, 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cairns,  M.A.,  Dumfries. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Register  of  Kelso 
Abbey  for  information  of  which  I  was  then  in  search.  I  found 
what  I  wanted  in  the  preface  by  tbe  learned  editor,  the  late 
Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  reading  any- 
tliing  in  the  body  of  the  book,  which  consists  of  charters  and 
other  documents  in  contracted  medieeval  Latin.  On  looking  over 
the  Index,  however,  I  came  on  the  familiar  name  of  Dumfries 
with  numerous  references  after  it.  Some  of  these,  I  found  when 
I  turned  them  up,  indicated  documents  of  such  antiquity  and 
interest  as  well  repaid  the  trouble  of  deciphering  them.  As  they 
are  probably  the  oldest  existing  papers  relating  to  our  town,  and 
as  they  are  not  quoted  or  even  referred  to  in  M^Dowall's  History^ 
or  any  other  book  on  the  district  that  I  have  seen,  I  thought  that 
a  short  account  of  them  might  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
members  of  this  Society. 

A  question  which  very  naturally  suggests  itself  at  the  outset  is 
— How  does  Dumfries  come  to  be  mentioned  in  a  book  containing 
the  transactions  of  the  distant  Abbey  of  Kelso  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  to  be  found  in  a  practice  which  was  very  widely 
spread  in  the  Middle  Ages,  viz.,  the  holding  of  the  benefice  of  a 
parish  by  a  monastery,  or  other  ecclesiastical  corporation,  instead 
of  by  a  single  incumbent.  Scotland  was  divided  into  parishes 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  each  parish  was 
endowed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  whose  boundaries  it  followed 
with  a  teind  or  tenth  of  the  various  products  of  the  soil.  But  in 
many  cases  he  or  his  successors  bestowed  these  teinds  on  some 
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great  abbey  which  kept  for  its  own  use  a  large  part  of  them,  and 
gave  the  rest  to  a  deputy  or  vicar,  as  he  was  called,  a  priest 
whom  it  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  in  its  name.  In 
England  at  the  present  day  we  have  a  reminder  of  this  practice 
in  the  names  vicar  and  rector,  which  are  applied  to  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church.  A  vicar  is  the  clergyman  of  a  parish 
whose  endowments  before  the  Reformation  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  religious  house ;  a  rector  is  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  whose 
endowments  have  never  been  thus  interfered  with.  Consequently, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  income  of  a  rector  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  vicar.  In  accordance  with  this  practice  the  Church  of 
Dumfries  was,  up  till  the  Reformation,  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbey 
of  Kelso,  by  which  a  vicar  was  appointed  who  attended  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  parish.  It  would  appear  that — ^whatever 
may  have  been  the  practice  in  earlier  times — this  parish  was 
latterly,  so  to  speak, /arm^cf- by  its  priest.  In  a  rental  of  Kelso 
Abbey,  bearing  date  1567,  there  is  a  list  of  "  Kirkis  and  Teindis 
set  for  Syluer,"  and  amongst  these  I  find  those  of  Dumfries,  which 
brought  in  an  annual  rent  of  £60.  Amongst  the  Kelso  charters 
is  the  original  deed  of  gift  of  the  Church  of  St  Michael,  Dumfries, 
to  the  Abbey  by  King  William  the  Lion,  and  I  think  that  this 
may  lay  claim  to  be  the  oldest  existing  document  relating  to  our 
town.  The  grant  of  the  Church  of  Dumfries,  however,  does  not 
fill  the  whole  of  the  charter.  It  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  deed 
in  which  King  William  confirms  to  the  Abbey  all  the  privileges 
which  his  brother,  King  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  had  conferred  upon 
it.     After  this  confirmation,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he 

**  adds  the  Church  of  Dumfries  with  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
said  burgh  with  all  that  belongs  to  them  within  the  burgh  and  without**  * 

In  a  later  charter  the  King  is  more  explicit     After  stating 

that  he  has  made  this  grant  for  the  soul  of  his  grandfather,  King 

David,  and  of  his  father,  Earl  Henry,  and  for  the  weal  of  his  own 

soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  all  his  ancestors  and  successors,  he  goes 

on  to  say — 

"  I  have  given  and  conceded  to  the  aforesaid  monks  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  Church  of  Kelso,  the  Church  of  Dumfries  with  lands,  teinds, 
and  all  kinds  of  offerinffs,  and  with  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  said 
bursh,  and  vrith  the  tort  pertaining  to  that  Chapel,  and  with  five  acres  of 
land  which  I  have  bestowed  as  a  free  gift  on  the  said  Church  and  Chapel, 
and  have  oaosed  to  be  delivered  by  Philip  de  Valon,  and  with  all  o&er 

*  Beff.  Cart  de  Kelso,  4. 
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things  that  rightfully  belong  to  the  said  Church.  Therefore,  let  no  one  be 
allowed  in  any  way  to  alienate  this  Church  or  Chapel,  or  their  revenues, 
or  their  privileges,  from  the  occupation  of  the  Church  of  KeUo  and  from 
the  proper  uses  of  the  monks.*'  * 

The  date  of  these  documents  cannot  be  fixed  accurately  to  a 
year.  King  William  reigned  from  1165  till  1214,  but  the  year 
of  his  reign  in  which  these  deeds  were  executed  is  not  specified. 
There  is,  however,  one  reference  which  enables  us  to  limit  their 
date  to  some  extent.  Mention  is  made  of  a  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
in  Dumfries.  This  Chapel  stood  on  the  Plainstones  on  the  site, 
as  indicated  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  now  occupied  by  the 
premises  of  Mr  Adams,  bookbinder,  and  it  was  dedicated  not  to 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  but  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  Thomas  A'  Becket.  As  is  well-known,  the 
murder  of  Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by  the  order,  or  at 
least  with  the  approval,  of  the  English  King,  Henry  II.,  caused  a 
tremendous  sensation  in  England.  The  murdered  man  was  at 
once  hailed  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint,  and  the  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  unparalleled  devotion  that  was  paid  to  his  relics  and  his 
memory  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  One  trace  of  this  still 
remains  in  the  popularity  of  the  name  Thomas  with  the  English 
speaking  people,  who  are,  I  believe,  the  only  people  in  the  world 
amongst  whom  it  can  be  said  to  be  in  common  use.  Becket  was 
a  favourite  saint  with  William  the  Lion.  He  appears  to  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  there  would  be  a  bond 
of  union  between  them  in  their  common  hostility  to  Henry  II., 
who  had  subjected  William  to  the  indignity  of  signing  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise,  in  which,  as  King  of  Scots,  he  acknowledged  the 
overlordship  of  the  English  King.  To  the  other  great  enemy  of 
Henry  he  dedicated  the  magnificent  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  buried,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  also  he 
who  dedicated  to  the  same  saint  the  humbler  building  in  Dumfries. 
The  murder  of  Becket  took  place  in  1170  ;  Arbroath  Abbey  was 
dixlicated  seven  years  later,  and  probably  about  the  same  time,  or 
a  little  after,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at  Dumfries  was  handed 
over  to  the  monks  of  Kelso. 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  deeds  of  gift  of  the  Church  of 

Dumfries  which  I  have  quoted  are  evidently  to  be  distinguished 

from  the  original  charter  of  its  endowment.     It  will  be  noticed 

that  the  king  speaks  of  lands  and  teinds  as  already  appropriated 

•  Reg.  Cart,  de  Kelso,  IS.  ~~~ 
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to  the  church  when  he  hands  the  latter  over  to  the  Kelso  monks. 
The  earlier  transaction  to  which  this  seems  to  point  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  David  I.,  under  whom 
the  erection  of  our  older  Scottish  parishes  was  effected ;  but  if 
there  was  any  record  or  deed  of  endowment,  it  has  probably  long 
since  disappeared.  We  come,  however,  on  what  may  be  a  trace 
of  such  an  older  record  in  a  very  interesting  document  also  to  be 
found  among  the  Kelso  charters,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Abbey's  right  to  the  patronage  and  occupation  of  the  Church  of 
Dumfries  was  not  undisputed.  About  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  Ralph,  the  Dean  of  Dumfries,  presented  his  nephew 
Martin  to  the  living,  and  in  support  of  his  claim  to  do  so  produced 
certain  charters  which  he  had  in  his  possession.  The  case  went 
for  trial  before  a  court  or  board  of  arbitrators,  consisting  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  two  assessors  ;  and  although  the 
decision  arrived  at  was  in  favour  of  the  Abbey,  it  was  to  some 
extent  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  indicating  that  the  uncle  and 
nephew  were  not  without  some  show  of  a  case.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  they  may  have  been  the  representatives  of  an  earlier 
claim  to  the  church  and  its  lands  which  had  been  ignored  or  in- 
sufficiently dealt  with  when  King  William  bestowed  them  on 
Kelso  Abbey,  The  following  is  the  exceedingly  interesting 
award  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  case  : — 

**  To  all  the  sons  of  Holy  Mother  Church  and  faithful  men  who  shall  see 
this  letter  or  hear  it  read,  Roger,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  !St 
Andrews,  William,  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  and  Master  Robert  of  St.  Andrews, 
greeting  in  the  Lord.  When  the  cause  that  was  pending  between  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Kelso  and  Ralph,  Dean  of  Dumfries,  and  Martin  the 
clerk,  nephew  of  the  said  Ralph,  conceminfi;  the  church  of  Dumfries  had 
been  committed  to  us  with  full  power,  at  length  in  our  friendly  presence 
the  dispute  was  settled  by  agreement  in  these  terms :  If  the  aforesaid  Ralph 
and  Martin  at  any  time  appeared  to  have  any  right  to  the  church  of  Dum- 
fries, this  right  they  have  in  our  hearing  entirely  renounced,  and  the 
charters  concerning  the  said  church  which  they  had  in  their  possession  they 
have  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbot.  Moreover,  if  any  instrument 
relating  to  the  said  church  should  at  any  time  be  discovered  they  will  not 
make  use  of  it  and  it  shall  be  regarded  as  totally  invalid.  The  aforesaid 
Abbot  and  monks,  however,  from  considerations  of  pity,  have  conceded  to 
the  aforesaid  Martin  the  clerk,  and  their  faithful  (servant)  the  church  of 
Dumfries,  with  the  chapels  of  the  burgh  and  castle,  and  with  all  that  belongs 
to  them  (to  be  held)  during  his  lifetime  of  the  said  monks,  provided  that 
he  shall  pay  to  the  said  monks  each  year  at  Kelso  20  silver  marks  of  fixed 
rent,  viz.,  10  marks  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  10  marks  at  b^ter, 
and  shall  pay  all  bishop's  dues.  But  if  the  territory  of  Dumfries  should  be 
destroyed  ny  war,  the  aforesaid  Abbot  and  monks  shall  allow  to  the  afore- 
said Martin  some  abatement  of  his  rent,  according  to  the  award  of  good 
men.  This  amicable  agreement  between  the  said  Abbot  and  convent  and 
the  said  Martin  the  clerk,  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord,  we  have 
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properly  oonoluded,  we  desire  to  be  ooiuddered  (?)  and  to  be  inviolably 
observed.  In  order  that  this  agreement  may  remain  unimpaired  we  have 
confirmed  the  same  by  affixing  our  seals."* 

Besides  tbe  two  statements  by  the  king  of  his  gifts  to  Kelso 
Abbey,  we  have  in  the  Register  an  account  by  the  monks  them- 
selves of  the  same  benefactions.  This  is  specially  interesting, 
because  it  contains  a  description  of  a  piece  of  land  bestowed  by 
another  benefactor,  which  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
seven  centuries,  can  without  difficulty  be  recognised  : — 

Donation  of  King  William  of- the  Church  of  Dumfries. 

"  King  William  gives  to  us  the  Church  of  Dumfries  with  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  said  burgh,  the  toft  belonging  to  the  said  Chapel,  and 
five  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  said  Church  ;  Therefore^  let  it  not  be 
allowed  to  us  to  alienate  this  Church  or  Chapel  and  their  revenues  in  any 
way  whatever  from  the  occupation  of  our  Church  and  the  proper  uses  of 
the  brethren.  Bishop  Jocelin  confirms  the  gift  of  the  said  King  under  the 
same  form.  Further,  Laurence  the  Clerk,  in  return  for  the  teinds  of  Kars 
belonging  to  the  said  Church  of  Dumfries,  is  to  pay  two  shillings  each  year 
of  his  life  at  Kelso,  at  the  Roxburgh  fair.  Further,  Ralph  the  son  of 
Dunegal,  gives  to  the  said  Church  a  certain  1)iece  of  land  in  Dumfries 
which  can  be  thus  known  : — Two  roads  separate  from  one  another  below 
the  town,  one  of  which  is  the  way  to  the  Church  of  St.  Blane  ;  the  other 
proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  goes  round  a  certain  rock  which  is 
called  Greneham,  and  then  by  a  footpath  rejoins  the  road  from  which  it 
diverged.  All  the  land  that  lies  within  these  roads  belongs  to  God  and 
the  iSoresaid  Church.  Further,  Adam,  the  son  of  Henry,  of  Dumfries, 
with  the  assent  of  M.  his  wife,  gives  to  us  those  lands  expressly,  which  he 
acquired  by  his  lawful  emancipation  (?)  in  the  burgh  of  Dumfries,  viz.,  the 
lands  which  Robert  the  locksmith,  Roger  the  shoemaker,  Walter  the 
butcher,  Ralph  the  merchant,  Alan  the  son  of  Emma,  Adam  Summers  wain, 
and  Alan  of  Bodha  held  of  him.  And  he  has  resigned  into  our  hands  the 
entire  right  and  lordship  which  he  had  in  the  lands,  "f 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  this  document  is  that  which 
describes  the  boundaries  of  the  land  given  by  Ralph  the  son  of 
Dunegal,  to  the  Abbey.  There  is  no  Church  of  St.  Blane  now, 
but  there  is  a  Kilblane  in  the  parish  of  Caerlaverock,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  one  that  once  existed.  Hence,  the  road  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Blane  is  probably  the  Bankend  road,  and  the 
road  that  leaves  it  in  an  easterly  direction  the  Craigs  road. 
Even  the  footpath  joining  the  two  roads  is  represented  to-day  by 
the  footpath  which  runs  from  the  Craigs  road  past  the  end  of  the 
Maidenbower  Craigs  and  by  Ellengowan  to  the  Bankend  road. 
I  should  like  much  to  know  if  the  name  Greneham  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Craigs.  Possibly  the  name 
of  some  field  may  still  retain  traces  of  it,  field-names  being  ofteiv 

•  R«g.  Cart,  de  Kelso,  324.  f  Reg.  Cart,  de  Kelso,  11. 
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exceedingly  ancient,  and  containing  far  more  history  in  them 
than  one  might  expect. 

One  more  extract,  also  of  a  topographical  nature,  may  here  be 
added.  The  deed  from  which  it  is  taken  is  a  lease  or  feu-charter, 
and  is  entitled  "  Agreement  between  us  and  Henry  Wytwele 
regarding  certain  lands  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,"  and  it  runs  as 
follows : — 

'<  On  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  of  the  Beheading  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  this  afinreement  was  made  between  the  religious  men,  the  Lord 
Abbot  of  Kelso  and  the  Convent  at  the  same  place,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Henry  Wytwele,  burgess  of  Dumfries,  on  the  other,  viz.,  that  the  said 
Lord  Abbot  and  the  Convent  at  the  same  place  conceded  and  demised  to 
the  said  Henry  and  his  assignees  the  whole  of  those  lands  which  Malcolm, 
the  son  of  Utred  of  Travereglis,*  held  from  the  decease  of  the  formerly 
named  inheritance  of  William,  the  son  of  Bele,  with  tofts  and  crofts  in  the 
territory  and  town  of  Dumfries  ...  as  they  lie,  viz..  Between  the 
land  of  8t.  John,  which  lies  beside  the  cemetery  of  the  mother  church  of 
Dumfries  on  the  north  side,  and  so  by  the  road  which  leads  from  the  town 
of  Dumfries  towards  the  Castle  as  far  as  the  road  which  leads  towards  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Laurence  of  Keldwoodf  on  the  south  side,  and  so  towards 
the  east  beside  the  Crown  land  as  far  as  the  Dumfries  Bum  which  &lls 
into  the  mill  pond  of  Dumfries — these  lands  to  be  had  and  held  by  the 
said  Henry  and  his  assignees  till  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  said  Henry,  of 
the  aforesaid  Abbot  ana  Convent  and  their  successors.  "4^ 

Then  follow  the  terms  on  which  Wytwele  was  to  occupy  this 
land,  the  most  important  of  which  were  his  payment  of  twelve 
shillings  yearly  at  Pentecost  and  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin 
(Wliitsunday  and  Martinmas),  and  the  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Abbey  to  defend  his  land  against  man  and  beast^  and  in  the  event 
of  its  being  devastated  by  war,  to  allow  him  a  reduction  of  rent. 

I  do  not  know  the  ancient  topography  of  Dumfries  sufficiently 
well  to  be  able  to  explain  all  the  references  in  this  document. 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  ground  described  is  fixed  by  the 
position  of  St.  Michael's  Churchyard ;  the  road  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Laurence  of  Kellwood  may  probably  find  its  representative  in 
the  present  road  to  Glencaple.  In  that  case,  the  Castle  referred 
to  would  not  be  the  ancient  Castle  of  Dumfries,  which  occupied 
the  site  now  covered  by  Grey  friars'  Church,  but  the  so-called 
'*  Comyn's  Castle,''  from  which  Castledykes  takes  its  name.  The 
"  Mill  pond  of  Dumfries  "  might  well  have  been  connected  with 
the  old  Town  Mill  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Mill  Street  of 
our  own  day,  and  in  that  case,  the  "  Dumfries  Bum  "  (rivulus  de 
Dunfres)  would  be  the  **  Loreburn,"  which,  after  running  parallel 

♦  Terreglee.  f  Kellwood.  $  Reg.  Cart,  de  Kelso,  382. 
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with  the  street  which  now  bears  its  name  and  traversing  the 
nursery  grounds  to  the  south  of  English  Street,  crosses  the  line 
of  Queen's  Place,  and  falls  into  the  Nith  at  the  Bock  Park. 
This  view,  perhaps,  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  a  good 
part  of  the  land  whose  boundaries  are  thus  indicated  is  still 
Church  land,  being  occupied  by  the  present  glebe  of  St.  Michael's. 
Such  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  references  to  the  town  of 
Dumfries  in  the  Register  of  Kelso  Abbey.  Others  might  have 
been  added  relating  to  places  in  the  district,  such  as  Morton, 
Closeburn  (always  written  here  Killosbem,  the  Cell  or  Church  of 
Osborne),  and  Traiiflat,  all  of  whose  churches  belonged  to  Kelso 
Abbey,  but  this  would  have  unduly  lengthened  this  paper  as  well 
as  interfered  with  its  unity.  I  hope,  however,  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  what  an  interesting  field  for  study  those  old 
collections  of  charters  present,  as  well  as  to  dispel  a  little  of  the 
darkness  which  hangs  over  mediaeval  Dumfries. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  documents  or  the  relative 
parts  of  them  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
paper: — 

/. — Confirmatio  Regis  Wilidmi/ratris  McUcolmi  eidem  sueeedens 
supra  concessionibiLS  antedictis. 

Wilielmus  et  rex,  f rater  ejus,  ei  sueeedens  confirmat  omnia 
praedicta  et  addit  ecclesiam  de  Dunfres  cum  Capella  Sancti 
Thomae  in  ipso  burgo  cum  omnibus  earum  pertinentiis  infra 
burgum  et  extra.     (jReg.  Cart  de  Kelso  4) 

IL — Carta  super  ecclesiam  de  Dun/res  et  Capellam  Sancti  Thonvae. 
Wilielmus  rex  .  .  dedi  et  concessi  prenominatis  monachis 
ad  usus  et  occupationenem  ipsius  ecclesiae  de  Kalchou,  ecclesiam 
de  Dunfres  cum  terris  et  decimis  et  omnimodis  oblationibus  et  cum 
capella  Sancti  Thomae  in  ipso  burgo,  et  cum  tofta  ad  ipsam 
capellam  pertinente,  et  cum  quinque  acris  terrae  quas  eidem 
ecclesiae  et  capellae  in  liberam  elemosinam  dedi,  et  per  Philippum 
de  Yaloniis  tradi  feci,  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  ejusdem  ecclesiae 
justis  pertinentiis.  Ita  ne  liceat  alicui  ecclesiam  illam  vel 
capellam,  aut  earum  redditus  sive  beneficia  ab  occupatione 
ecclesiae  de  Kalchou  et  propriis  usibus  monachorum  quoquomodo 
alienare.     {Ibid,  18  cfJ^lL) 
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III.—Besignatio  Bvjpw  quaadam  oartai  de  eeelesicB  d$  DunfT9$, 

Universis  sanctee  matris  ecclesiae  filiis  et  fidelibos  literas  istas 
visuris  vel  audituris,  Rogerus,  Dei  gratia,  Episcopus  Sanct 
Andreensis  et  Gulielmus,  Abbas  de  Sancta  Cruce  et  Magister 
Robertus  de  Sancto  Andrea  salutationem  in  Domino.  Cum 
causa  quae  vertebatur  inter  Abbatem  et  monachos  de  Kalchou 
et  Radulphum,  decanum  de  Dunfres  et  Martinum  clericum, 
ipsius  Radulphi  nepotem,  super  ecclesiam  de  Dunfres  auctoritate 
amplifica  nobis  esset  commissa,  tandem  in  presentia  nostra 
amicabili  lis  ipsa  compositione  quievit  sub  bac  forma: — Pre- 
nominati  Radulphus  et  Martinus,  si  quod  jus  in  ecclesia  de 
Dunfres  aliquo  tempore  habuisse  videbantur,  ipsijuriin  audientia 
nostra  penitus  renuntiaverunt,  et  cartas  quas  de  ipsa  ecclesia 
penes  se  habuerunt,  in  manum  Abbatis  resignaverunt  Itaque 
si  aliquod  instrumentum  de  hac  eadem  ecclesia  aliquo  tempore 
inventum  fuerit,non  eo  utentur,  sed  penitus  in  irritum  devocabitur. 
Predicti,  vei*o,  Abbas  et  monachi,  intuitu  misericordiae,  conoesse- 
runt  ipsi  Martino,  clerico  et  fideli  corum,  ecclesiam  de  Dunfres 
cum  capellis  de  burgo  et  castello,  et  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis 
suis,  tenendas  in  vita  sua  de  ipsis  monachis.  Reddendo  singulis 
annis  ipsis  monachis  pensionis  xx  marcos  argenteos  apud 
Kalchou,  X,  viz.,  marcos  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis,  et  x  maroos 
ad  Pascham — et  episcopalia  per  omnia  persolvendo.  Si  terra  de 
Dunfres  per  gwerram  destructa  fuerit,  predicti  Abbas  et  monachi 
facient  prenominato  Martino  aliquam  relaxationem  de  pensione 
sua,  secundum  sestimationem  bonorum  virorum.  Hanc  amabilem 
compositionem  inter  prefatum  Abbatem  et  conveutum  et  inter 
predictum  Martinum  clericum,  anctoritate  Domini  proprie  qua 
fungimur,  ratam  eae  (?)  volumus  et  inviolabiliter  observari.  Ut 
haec  oomposltio  illaesa  permaneat,  appositione  sigillorum 
nostrorum  eam  roboravimus.     {Ihid^  3^4-) 

IV, — Donatio  Wilielmi  Regis  eccUiiae  de  Dunfirea, 

Wilielmus  Rex  dat  nobis  ecclesiam  de  Dunfres  cum  capella 
Sancti  Thomae  in  ipso  burgo,  et  tofta  ad  ipsam  capellam  perti- 
nente,  et  quinque  acras  terrae  eidem  ecclosiae  pertinentes ;  ita  ne 
liceat  nobis  ecclesiam  illam,  sive  capellam  et  earura  redditos  ab 
occupatione  ecclesiae  nostrae  et  propriis  usibus  f  ratrum  quoquo- 
modo  alienare.     Et   confirmat   ejusdem    regis   donum  Jocelinus 
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episcopus  sub  eadem  forma.  Item  Laurentius,  clericus,  pro 
decimis  de  Kars,  eidem  ecclesiae  de  Dunfres  pertinentibus  reddet 
a[)ud  Kalchou,  apad  nundinas  de  Rokesburgo,  singulis  annis  vitae 
suae,  duos  solidos.  Item  Eadulphus,  filius  Dunegal,  dat  eidem 
ecclesiae  quandam  terram  in  Dunfres  quae  sic  potest  cognosci : — 
Duae  viae  separant  ab  invicem  infra  villam  quarum  per  alteram 
itur  ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Blaani  ;  altera,  vero,  procedit  apud 
orientem  et  circuit  rupem  quandam  quae  vocatur  Greneham,  et 
sic  per  quandam  semitam  revertit  ad  eandam  viam  de  qua  pro- 
cessit.  Tota,  vero,  terra  quae  jacet  inter  has  vias  Dei  est  et  pre- 
nominatae  ecclesiaa  Item,  Adam,  filius  Henrici  de  Dunfres,  ex 
assensu  M.  sponsae  suae,  dat  nobis  has  terras  nominatim  quas  ex 
legitima  emancipatione  sua  adquisivit  in  burgo  de  Dunfres,  viz., 
terras  quas  Robertus  Lokkesmyth,  et  Walterus  fillius  Wille, 
et  Robertus  Scot,  et  Rogerus  Sutor,  et  Walterus  Camifex,  et 
Radulphus  Mercator,  et  Alanus  filius  Emmae,  et  Adam  Sumer- 
swain,  et  Alanus  de  Bodha  de  se  tenuerunt ;  et  resignavit  totum 
jus  et  dominium  quod  in  terris  habebat.     {Ibidf  4,) 

V. — Campositio  inter  nos  et  Henrieum  Wytwele  super  quasdam 
terras  in  viUa  de  Dunfres, 

Die  Martis  proxima  post  festum  Decollationis  Sancti  Johannis 
Baptistae,  facta  f uit  haec  conventio  inter  religiosos  viros,  dominum 
Abbatem  de  Ealchou  et  ejusdem  loci  conventum,  ex  parte  una, 
et  Henrieum  Wytwele  burgensem  de  Dunfres  ex  altera,  viz., 
quod  dictus  dominus  Abbas  et  ejusdem  loci  conventus  conces- 
serunt  et  ad  firmam  demiserunt  dicto  Henrico  et  assignatis  suis 
totas  terras  illas  quas  habuit  Malcolmus  filius  Utredi  de 
Travereglis,  ex  decessu  hereditatis  nominatae  quondam  Wilielmi 
filii  Belae,  cum  toftis  et  croftis  in  territorio  et  villa  de  Dunfres, 
per  omnes  suas  rectas  subscriptas  siout  jacent,  viz.,  Inter  terram 
Sancti  Johannis  quae  jacet  juxta  cimeterium  matricis  ecclesiae  de 
Dunfres,  ex  parte  boreali,  et  sic  per  viam  quae  ducit  de  villa  de 
Dunfres  versus  castellum  usque  viam  quae  ducit  versus  capellam 
Sancti  Laurentii  de  Keldwood,  ex  parte  australi,  et  sic  versus 
orientem,  juxta  terram  regiam,  usque  ad  Rivulum  de  Dunfres 
quae  solebat  descendere  in  stagnum  molendini  de  Dunfres, 
tenendas  et  habendas  dicto  Henrico  et  assignatis  suis,  usque  ad 
finem  vitae  dicti  Henrici  de  Abbate  predicto  et  conventu  et 
eorum  successoribus.     (Ibid^  332,) 
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ii  Notice  of  the  Principal  Scottish  AniiqtUties  in  the  Grierson 
Museum^  ThomhilL 

By  Dr  George  F.  Black,  Edinburgh. 

Among  the  numerous  local  museums  in  Scotland  the  Grierson 
Museum  in  Thornhill  occupies  a  foremost  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  collections.  In  addition  to  its 
large  natural  history  and  geological  collections,  it  is  also  rich  in 
local  archaeological  specimens  of  stone  and  bronze,  'and  in  miscel- 
laneous antiquities  of  later  date.  In  the  following  paper  it  is 
purposed  to  put  on  record  an  account  of  the  principal  antiquities 
in  the  collection  in  the  hope  that  such  may  be  of  use  to  local 
archceologists.  For  convenience  of  description,  we  may  roughly 
group  the  specimens  in  the  collection  under  the  heads  of  Stone^ 
BronzCy  Romany  and  Mediceval,  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  stone  implements  do  not  necessarily  belong  to 
what  is  known  as  the  ^*  Stone  Age.''* 

Stone  Implements. 

The  objects  of  stone  consist  mostly  of  axes  or  celts,  perforated 
hammers,  whorls,  balls,  socket-stones,  &c.  Of  these  articles  the 
axes  are  the  only  specimens  which  can  with  safety  be  assigned  to 
the  "  Stone  Age." 

Axes, — The  stone  axes  in  the  collection  are  fourteen  in  number, 
and  possess  no  special  points  of  interest  either  in  shape  or  finish. 
Of  the  fourteen  specimens  ten  were  found  in  Dumfriesshire  alone, 
three  in  Ayrshire,  while  the  remaining  specimen  (6)  is  from 
Aberdeenshire.  One  of  felstone  (1)  found  at  Dalbeattie,  8^ 
inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  breadth  across  the  cutting  end,  is 
sharp-edged  at  the  butt,  and  has  the  sides  ground  fiat.  A  second 
axe  (2)  of  mottled  stone,  found  at  Bamdennoch,  Eeir,  7^  inches 
in  length  by  2f  inches  across  the  cutting  end,  also  has  the  butt 
brought  to  a  sharp  edge  and  the  sides  inclined  to  flatness.  Another 
axe  of  this  type  (8),  found  at  Terregles,  has  in  addition  an  oblique 
cutting  edge.  This  oblique  cutting  edge  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  re-sharpening  of  an  axe  which  has  been  subject  to 
much  rough  usage  near  one  side.  A  fourth  axe  (5)  of  weathered 
felstone,  found  at  Boreland  Smithy,  Old  Cumnock,  Ayrshire,  also 

*  The  numbers  within  parentheses  are  the  numbers  attached  to  the 
specimens  in  the  antiquarian  section  of  the  Museum. 
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has  the  cutting  edge  oblique.  The  axe  from  Strathdon,  Aberdeen- 
shire, has  also  an  oblique  cutting  edge.  An  axe  found  at  Ingle- 
stone  Rigg,  Durisdeer,  about  the  year  1823,  approaches  a  chisel 
in  form,  being  5f  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  greatest  breadth, 
and  f-inch  in  thickness.  It  has  the  sides  sharp,  and  is  slightly 
imperfect  Another  axe  (13)  of  felstone,  found  at  Barhill,  Keir, 
7  inches  in  length  by  2|  inches  in  breadth,  has  flat  sides  and  n 
very  sharp  cutting  edge.  It  appears  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all, 
used.  The  cutting  end  of  another  axe  found  in  excavating  in 
Dumfries  has  been  utilised  as  a  hammer-stone — the  fractured  end 
being  considerably  worn  by  use.  The  butt  end  (14)  of  what  has 
been  a  large  axe  of  a  characteristic  South  of  Scotland  form,  was 
found  at  Durisdeer,  and  is  also  in  the  collection.  When  perfect, 
it  must  have  been  about  1 1  inches  in  length*  A  very  common  type 
of  axe  found  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  principally  in  Wigtown- 
shire, tas  narrow,  straight,  flat  sides,  and  a  butt  terminating  in 
an  edge  equalling  in  sharpness  that  of  the  cutting  end.  They  are 
mostly  of  felstone.  A  fine  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Edinburgh  is  12^  inches  in  length. 

Per/oi'cUed  Hammers^  &c» — The  implements  of  this  class  are 
fairly  numerous  in  the  collection,  and  admit  of  being  divided  into 
three  varieties,  viz. — (1)  Those  which  show  special  care  in  the 
finish,  and  are  sometimes  ornamented ;  (2)  those  of  large  size  and 
mostly  of  rude  finish,  their  whole  condition  indicating  rather  a 
utilitarian  purpose  than  a  warlike  character  ;  and  (3)  those  formed 
mostly  of  waterwom  pebbles  pierced  with  a  half  hole  through  the 
broad  face.  Of  the  first  variety  there  are  three  specimens  in  the 
Museum.  The  first  (17)  an  axe-hamroer  of  gneissic  stone,  4  inches 
in  length,  with  a  haft  hole  |-inch  in  diameter,  has  the  upper  end 
ground  flat  and  the  cutting  edge  purposely  blunted  or  rounded. 
Round  the  haft  hole  on  either  face  is  an  incised  line  by  way  of 
ornament.  This  weapon  was  found  at  Amisfield.  The  second 
(16)  an  axe-hammer  of  granite  stone,  is  stated  in  the  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Dumfriesshire  to  have  been  found  in  a  cairn 
in  the  parish  of  Tynron,  somewhere  about  the  year  1800.  The 
New  Statistical  Account  of  Dumfrieashire  (p.  475)  states  that 
there  were  two  cairns  examined  at  Tynron,  each  of  which  con- 
tained a  cist  and  a  stone-hammor.  The  weapon  is  6^  inches  in 
length  by  2|  inches  in  breadth  across  the  widest  part,  and 
2  inches  thick.     The  third  specimen  (18),  which  is  a  beautifully 
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formed  hammer  of  white  quartz,  mottled  with  red,  2^  inches  in 
length  by  1^  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  presents  the  rare 
peculiarity  of  an  oval  haft  hole  f  by  |-inch  in  diameter. 
An  axe-hammer  found  in  the  Moat  of  Duns  Castle,  and  now 
in  the  Duns  Museum,  also  shows  an  oval  haft-hole  (Proceeding 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  xxii.  p.  384).  Another 
found  in  the  Thames,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  on  the  farm  of  Slacks,  Tinwald,  and  is  very  similar  in 
form  to  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  National  Museum,  and 
which  was  found  in  Elginshire.  The  specimens  comprised  in  the 
second  variety  are  characteristic  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, and  more  especially  the  south-west.  They  are  mostly  formed 
of  diorite  or  other  hard  stone,  and  are  thirteen  in  number.  The 
largest  (23)  is  12}  inches  in  length  by  4f  inches  in  greatest 
breadth,  and  has  the  haft-hole  perforated  from  each  side.  It  was 
found  at  High  Kilroy.  The  next  largest  (24),  found  at  White- 
hall, Kirkmahoe,  is  lOf  inches  in  length  by  4|  inches  in  breadth, 
and  has  the  haft-hole  partially  perforated  from  each  face.  Another 
specimen  (33)  is  7  inches  in  length  by  3}  inches  in  greatest 
breadth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  removing  a  cairn  of 
stones  at  Auldgirth  in  1862.  A  fourth  specimen  (25),  10} 
inches  in  length  by  4^  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  has  the  haft- 
hole  only  slightly  begun  on  one  face.  This  hammer  was  found 
at  Greenhead,  Closeburn.  These  large  and  heavy  hammers  do 
not  appear  to  be  of  such  great  age  as  those  of  the  first  variety 
already  described,  never  being  found  in  association  with  any 
remains  of  early  date.  The  third  variety,  comprising  those  formed 
mostly  of  waterwom  pebbles,  as  already  described,  are  most  pro- 
bably also  of  late  date.  Although  classed  as  perforated  hammers, 
yet  they  may  have  served  a  variety  of  purposes — such  as  net- 
sinkers,  loom- weights,  and  last  but  not  least,  as  old  clock-weights. 
Stone  Ball, — The  Museum  also  possesses  a  very  fine,  though 
unfortunately  imperfect,  stone  ball  (38)  carved  in  relief,  with  six 
projecting  discs  or  knobs.  The  ball  is  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  formed  of  white  quartz.  It  was  found  in  Cree  Moss,  "Wigtown- 
shire. These  stone  balls  are  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  are  more 
frequently  met  with  in  Aberdeenshire  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  Their  use  is  unknown.  From  the  style  of  orna- 
mentation on  some  of  the  specimens  in  the  National  Museum 
they  have  been  assigned  to  the  Iron  Age.     A  unique  specimen  of 
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bronze  found  in  Lanarkshire  is  in  the  National  Museum.  Three 
rough  stone  balls  (40-42)  in  the  Museum,  from  2  inches  to  3J 
inches  in  diameter,  may  have  been  used  as  boiling-stones  or 
hammer-stones. 

Miacellaneotia  Stone  Implements.  —  Of  miscellaneous  stone 
implements  one  (54)  is  a  portion  of  a  whetstone  found  in  a  Moss 
near  Sanquhar  on  the  site  of  a  supposed  lake-dwelling.  Another 
(39)  is  an  elliptical-shaped  pebble  of  quartz,  3|  inches  in  length, 
with  the  sides  brought  to  an  edge  all  round,  and  having  an  oblique 
groove  on  one  face  and  two  on  the  other.  The  implement  is  an 
Iron  Age  whetstone,  and  was  found  in  Rashbrig  Moss.  These 
implements  are  not  common  in  Scotland,  and  I  only  know  of 
fifteen  specimens,  of  which  this  is  one.  No.  47  is  a  polisher  of 
quartz,  4  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth,  with  the  two 
longest  edges  ground  smooth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
removing  a  cairn  near  Caimmill,  in  the  parish  of  Penpont,  about 
the  year  1834.  Another  (53)  is  a  portion  of  a  mould  of  sand- 
stone for  casting  metal  objects  resembling  a  wide-toothed  comb, 
and  was  found  at  Enterkinfoot,  Durisdeer.  One  (112)  is  a 
bammer-stone  found  on  the  site  of  a  crannog  in  Craigenveoch 
Loch,  Wigtownshire.  Four  others  (11 3-11 C)  are  socket-stones  of 
gates,  and  of  barley  and  meal  mills.  The  larger  sized  socket-stones 
have  usually  a  single  socket,  and  the  smaller  size  often  have 
several  small  socket  holes  made  by  the  revolution  of  the  iron 
spindle  of  the  upper  mill-stone  of  the  old  fashioned  mill.  Such 
mills  were  in  common  use  throughout  Scotland  until  within  the 
present  century,  and,  indeed,  have  been  in  use  up  to  the  present 
day  in  Shetland.  There  are  also  in  the  Museum  sixteen  (162-177) 
rudely  worked  implements  of  sandstone  from  Shetland.  These 
implements,  which  are  all  roughly  formed,  are  found  only  in 
Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Spindle-Whorls. 

Whorls  of  stone,  made  to  be  fitted  on  to  the  wooden  spindle, 
so  as  to  increase  And  maintain  the  rotary  motion  given  to  it  by 
the  twirling  by  the  fingers  in  spinning  from  the  distaff,  are  of  all 
periods  from  the  first  invention  of  the  art  of  spinning  in  the  later 
Stone  Age  down  to  the  present  day.  In  Scotland  no  whorls  have 
been  found  with  interments,  but  they  are  most  commonly  turned 
up  by  the  plough,   and   they  have    also   been   found   in   great 
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abundance  in  the  numerous  broohs  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
in  the  various  crannogs.  The  Grierson  Museum  possesses  forty- 
two  specimens  of  whorls,  more  or  less  artistic  in  form  and  finish. 
They  are  mostly  formed  of  claystone  and  sandstone,  and  vary  in 
diameter  from  1  to  2J  inches.  They  have  all  been  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  apparently  unassociated  with  any  relics 
by  which  their  age  could  be  determined.  The  specimens  in  the 
Grierson  Museum  have  mostly  been  found  in  Dumfriesshire  and 
Ayrshire. 

Flint  Implemekts. 

Of  implements  formed  of  flint  there  are  a  number  of  good 
specimens  in  the  Museum,  particularly  the  fine  dagger-knife  found 
on  Crawford  Moor. 

Arrowheads. — Of  flint  arrowheads  there  are  also  several  speci- 
mens in  the  collection,  mostly  of  the  type  with  barbs  and  stem. 
One  (93)  with  barbs  and  stem,  finely  finished,  was  found  at 
Standing  Brae,  Farding.  Another  of  pitchstone  (97)  said  to  have 
been  found  in  a  cairn  on  the  farm  of  Bamdennoch,  Keir,  b  re- 
markable for  its  very  broad  stem.  A  third  (96)  with  barbs  and 
stem  is  very  regular  in  form,  serrated  on  the  edges,  was  found 
at  Penpont.* 

Knives. — A  knife  of  flint  (55)  plano-convex  in  section,  2| 
inches  in  length  by  1  inch  broad,  finely  worked  along  both  sides 
on  the  convex  face,  shows  traces  of  having  been  burnt  in  a  fire. 
In  all  probability  it  has  accompanied  a  Bronze  Age  burial.  It 
was  found  in  a  cist  in  a  cairn,  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  burnt 
bones,  at  Barndennoch,  Keir.f  A  leaf-shaped  knife  of  cherty 
flint  (136)  measures  3|  inches  in  length,  and  is  worked  on  both 
faces.     It  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Parkgate,  Kirkmichael. 

*  Since  my  communication  to  the  Society  on  **The  Stone  and  Bronze 
Implements  from  Dumfriesshire  in  the  National  Ck>llection  "  (TramaeUom 
18iu-90f  p.  207 J,  seven  additional  arrowheads  of  flint  have  been  added  to  the 
Museum.  They  are  all  of  the  typo  with  barbs  and  centre  stem ;  and  were 
found  at  Riggmuir,  Gretna.  Three  of  them  are  remarkably  fine,  and  with  one 
exception  they  are  all  perfect. 

t  Flint  knives  of  this  type  have  been  frequently  found  with  interments  of 
the  Bronze  Age  in  England  (GreenweU,  British  Barrows^  pp.  36,  89, 174,  285, 
363,  380,  407).  They  have  not  been  so  frequently  found  or.  at  least,  recorded 
in  Scotland,  but  the  following  specimens  have  been  described  :-;-{l)  Found  in  a 
cist  under  a  cairn  at  Rudle,  near  Grinan^  Argyllshire,  along  with  fragments  of 
a  rude  urn  (Proceed.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  350,  and  pL  xx.,  fig.  4) ;  (2, 3)  two, 
each  found  with  an  urn  at  Tomontend,  Gumbrae  (Scottish  National  MemoriaU^ 
1890,  pp.  11,  12,  and  fig.  15) ;  (4,  5)  two  found  at  Largie  Farm,  near  Grinan 
(Pro.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  343,  and  note) ;  (6)  one  found  in  a  cist  at 
Ardyne,  near  Gastle  Toward,  Argyllshire  (Ibidf  voL  li.,  p.  262). 
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Dagger-knife, — The  dagger-knife  (51)  is  of  greyish  flint,  6| 
inches  in  length  by  2\  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  and  |  inch  in 
greatest  thickness.  On  either  side  near  the  middle  of  its  length 
are  two  small  notches,  probably  to  allow  of  its  being  securely 
fastened  to  a  handle.  It  was  found  in  a  cairn  near  Glenlochar, 
Portrail  Burn,  Crawford  Moor,  about  1817.  Dagger-knives  of 
this  form  are  of  great  rarity  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
flints  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  them.  The  National  Museum 
only  possesses  one  found  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  there  is  another 
in  the  Museum  at  Forres,  Elginshire.  A  fourth,  found  in  Banfl*- 
shire,  is  in  the  possession  of  Cannon  Oreenwell. 

From  the  sandhills  at  Glenluce  and  Stoneykirk  the  Museum 
possesses  a  small  collection  of  flint  implements  partly  collected  by 
the  late  Br  Grierson  himself.  The  collection  includes  an  arrow- 
head with  barbs  and  stem,  and  two  of  lozenge  form  (91),  two 
single^ged  saws  (90)  If  inch  and  2  inches  in  length,  a  knife  of 
flint  (84)  If  inch  in  length,  an  oval-pointed  implement  (85),  and 
a  number  of  scrapers  and  chips  (89-92). 

Beads,  Rings,  <fec. 

Of  beads  of  glass,  amber,  and  vitreous  paste  the  Museum  also 
possesses  a  few  specimens.  One  (106)  is  a  ribbed  melon-shaped 
bead  of  ^eenish  vitreous  paste,  found  at  Baitford,  Penpont,  by 
Dr  Grierson.  105  is  another  bead  of  the  same  form,  but  of  bluish 
colour,  and  was  found  at  Castle  Newe,  Aberdeenshire.  These 
beads  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture,  and 
they  are  at  all  events  found  co-extensive  with  Roman  antiquities. 
One  (103)  is  a  bead  of  amber  found  in  Sanquhar  Castle.  Another 
(108)  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  very  rare  and  early  form  of  a  bead 
which  is  more  common  in  the  north  of  Scotland  than  elsewhere. 
This  specimnn  was  found  at  Strathdon,  Aberdeenshire.  Another 
bead  (107)  is  of  brownish  yellow  coloured  glass,  and  was  found 
at  Blackwood,  Keir. 

Of  rings  there  are  two  specimens,  one  of  jet  If  inch  in 
diameter,  found  in  Lochar  Moss  in  1840,  the  other  (100)  of  fine 
mottled  jasper  1|  inches  in  diameter,  finely  polished,  found  at 
Holestane,  Durisdecr.* 

*  An  almost  identical  ringr  of  mottled  jasper  found  in  the  river  Lyon,  near 
FortincalU  and  a  larger  ring  of  the  same  material  found  near  Inverness,  are 
in  the  National  Museum. 
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Urns. 

There  are  no  complete  urns  in  the  Museum,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  pieces  of  cinerary  urns  of  the  Bronze  Age  from  various 
localities.  Several  fragments  (160)  of  a  cinerary  urn  found  at 
Borland,  near  Old  Cumnock,  Ayrshire,  show  impressed  cord 
markings  round  the  rim.  179  is  a  fragment  of  an  urn  of  food- 
vessel  type,  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a  cairn  at  Newbie,  near 
Annan,  in  1864.  180  is  a  portion  of  a  large  cinerary  urn  found 
at  Coylton,  Ayrshire. 

Bronze  Implements. 

The  Scottish  bronze  implements  in  the  collection  are  fourteen 
in  number,  and  consist  of  six  axes,  four  spearheads,  three  rapier- 
blades,  and  a  ring. 

Aoces, — The  axes  of  bronze  found  in  Britain  are  divided  into 
three  classes — flat,  flanged,  and  socketed.  The  flat  axes  are  con- 
sidered by  archseologists  to  be  the  earliest,  the  flanged  type  coming 
next,  and  the  socketed  last  in  the  series.  Of  these  three  forms 
only  the  second  and  third  are  represented  in  the  Grierson  Museum, 
there  being  four  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  Of  the 
flanged  axes,  one  (1)  is  chisel-shaped,  being  4  J  inches  in  length  by 
1^  inches  across  the  cutting  end.  The  flanges  ai-e  very  slight, 
and  the  implement  may  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  flat  and  the  full-flanged  form.  It  was  found  in 
Raebum  Bog,  Eskdalemuir.  The  second  specimen  (2)  found  at 
Kirkless,  Durisdeer,  is  4|  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  which  is  semi-circular  in  outline.  The  flanges  in 
this  specimen  are  well  developed,  and  are  fusilform  in  outline. 
The  third  specimen  (3)  found  at  Townfoot  Loch,  Closebum,  in 
1869,  is  5^  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  across  the  cutting  edge. 
This  specimen  has  a  well-defined  stop-ridge  across  the  middle  of 
each  face,  and  is  ornamented  below  each  ridge  by  a  semi-elliptical 
moulding.  The  fourth  flanged  axe  (4)  found  at  Park  of  Close- 
burn  is  the  finest  of  the  series.  It  measures  6^  inches  in  length 
by  3  J  inches  across  the  cutting  end.  Below  the  stop-ridge  on 
each  face  is  a  series  of  vertical  ribs  extending  downwards  about 
I  of  an  inch,  probably  produced  by  hammering.  Each  flange  is 
also  ornamented  by  facets,  eight  on  each.  Of  the  socketed  axes 
(6)  found  at  Auchencaim  Hill,  Closebum,  in  1859,  is  the  finest. 
It  measures  4|  inches  in  length  by   2J  inches  across  the  cutting 
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edge,  and  is  ornamented  down  each  face  by  four  slightly  raised 
vertical  ribs.  It  has  the  usual  loop  found  on  the  axes  of  this 
type,  and  is  very  finely  patinated.  The  second  socketed  axe 
found  in  Ayrshire  (5),  is  of  reddish  bronze,  and  measures  3^  inches 
in  length  by  2  inches  across  the  cutting  edge. 

Spearheads, — Of  these  there  are  four  specimens.  The  largest 
(7)  is  of  plain  leaf -shape,  12|  inches  in  length,  and  is  slightly  im- 
perfect at  the  socket.  It  was  found  on  the  farm  of  Springfield 
Hill,  Dunscore.  The  second  (8),  which  is  more  of  the  form  known 
as  "  Lancehead,"  measures  5  inches  in  length,  and  has  a  loop  for 
attachment  to  the  shaft  on  opposite  sides  of  the  socket  It  was 
found  at  Spearford  Bridge,  Crossmichael,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The  third  specimen  (9)  is  also  of  lancehead  form,  and  was  found 
at  Bowhonse  of  Caerlaverock.  It  measures  5|  inches  in  length, 
with  a  loop  on  each  side  of  the  socket,  and  is  imperfect  at  the  point. 
The  fourth  and  last  spearhead  (10)  has  been  originally  about  6 
inches  in  length,  but  it  is  now  much  broken  and  incomplete.  It 
was  found  with  a  fiattish  circular  bronze  ring  (11),  2\  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  parish  of  Tinwald. 

Rapier-blades, — The  three  rapier-blades  (12-14)  in  the  collection 
are  part  of  a  hoard  of  twelve  or  thirteen  specimens  found  together 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkgunzeon,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  about  the  year 
1840.  These  and  other  three  specimens  are  unfortunately  all 
that  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  In  Dr  Grierson's  MS. 
catalogue  of  his  collection  he  states  that  he  made  drawings  of  all 
the  principal  specimens  at  the  time  they  were  found.  A  search 
among  the  doctor's  papers  by  Mr  J.  R.  Wilson  for  these  drawings 
has,  however,  met  with  no  result.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  this  find  of  weapons  is  one  of  the  most  important  pertaining  to 
the  Bronze  Age  in  Scotland.  Of  the  three  specimens  in  the 
Museum  the  largest  is  15^  inches  in  length,  the  second  14^  inches, 
while  the  third,  which  is  imperfect  at  the  point,  is  now  only  8J 
inches  in  length.  All  three  are  slightly  imperfect  at  the  butt 
ends.  These  rapier-blades  are  not  common  in  Scotland,  the 
National  Museum  in  Edinburgh  only  possessing  five,  the  largest 
of  which  is  only  12  J  inches  in  length.  One  of  the  five  in  the 
National  Museum  was  found  at  Fairholm,  Lockerbie.  A 
magnificent  specimen  of  30J  inches  in  length,  and  perfect,  was 
found  in  County  Derry,  Ireland. 
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Roman. 

The  only  object  of  Roman  origin  in  the  Museum  found  in 
Scotland  is  the  very  fine  bronze  patella  or  short-handled  sauce- 
pan. The  vessel  is  6^  inches  in  diameter,  and  4  inches  in  depth. 
Springing  from  the  rim  on  one  side  is  a  short  straight  broad 
handle,  the  extremity  of  which  is  pierced  by  a  circular  opening. 
The  vessel  has  been  tinned  inside.  It  was  turned  up  by  the 
plough  on  the  farm  of  Auchenskeoch,  Durisdeer,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  two  "  goblets "  and  two  bronze 
"plates."  The  two  "goblets"  and  the  two  "plates"  were 
destroyed  shortly  after  their  discovery— ^having  stupidly  been 
given  to  children  as  playthings.  Two  similar  specimens  of  Roman 
patellie  were  found  in  1790  in  forming  the  turnpike  road  from 
Dumfries  to  Sanquhar,  and  about  a  mile  from  Friars'  Caraa 
They  were  figured  and  described  in  a  paper  by  Robert  Riddell  of 
Glenriddell,  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  in 
1793.^  One  was  perfect  and  held  about  a  quart,  and  bore  on 
the  handle  the  maker's  name,  which  appears  to  have  been 
Ansiephaer.  The  second  was  broken  and  imperfect.  Nothing 
is  now  known  of  their  existence. 

Coins,  Medals,  Etc. 

The  Scottish  coins  are  not  numerous,  nor  with  one  exception 
of  any  grojit  importance.  The  exception  is  a  gold  demi-lion  of 
Robert  III.,  weighing  19^  grains.  The  legend  on  the  obverse 
reads — "  robertus  d.g.r.  scotor  ;  "  and  that  on  the  reverse — 
*  xpc  regnat  xpc  vin."  "  Christ  reigns,  Christ  conquers,"  &c.,  was 
a  favourite  inscription  on  French  coins,  and  was  also  used  on  some 
Scottish  coins,  with  the  difference  that  regnat  was  improperly  put 
before  vincit.  Of  the  other  coins,  the  principal  are — Groats  of 
David  II.,  Robert  II.  and  III.,  and  a  Crookston  Dollar  of  Mary 
and  Damloy. 

Of  copper  coins  and  tokens  there  is  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
collection,  mostly  belonging  to  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  The 
British  tokens  are  mostly  English,  and  were  current  in  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Coventry,  «fec. 
The  Colonies  represented  among  the  tokens  are  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Australia,  West  Indies,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  India, 
•  Archceologiaf  vol.  ad.,  p.  106,  and  pL  viiL 
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Ceylon,  Channel  lalanda,  &c.  There  are  also  a  number  of  coins 
of  silver  and  copper  of  France,  United  States,  &c.^  and  a  few 
paper  notes  of  various  countries.    . 

The  medals  are  ten  in  number.  The  first  (59)  is  a  common 
brass  medal  commemorative  of  the  £attle  of  Culloden,  1745, 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  horseback  on  the  obverse, 
and  a  view  of  the  battle  on  the  reverse.  The  second  (60) 
was  struck  on  the  jubilee  of  the  accession  of  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte  in  1809.  Another  (61)  was  struck  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  I.,  to 
London,  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  last  which  may 
be  mentioned  is  one  (63)  eommemorative  of  the  founding  of  the 
Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  Observatory.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
view  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  inscription — "Dumfries  and 
MAXWELLTOWN  OBSERVATORY  j "  on  the  reverse,  within  a  wreath, 
the  inscription — ''genl.  sharpe  m.p.  2  shares,  no.  91  <&  197." 

The  Communion  tokens  are  sixteen  in  number,  three  of  which 
are  duplicates.  The  oldest  is  of  Morton  Parish  Kirk,  and  is 
dated  1718.  The  next  oldest  is  of  Cioseburn  Parish  Kirk,  and  is 
dated  1721.  It  had  been  struck  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
Rev.  John  Lawson,  who  was  minister  of  the  parish  for  a  period 
of  forty  years.  The  next  is  of  Kirkbride  Parish,  and  bears  the 
initials  of  Peter  Rae,  minister  here,  from  1703  till  his  translation 
to  Kirkconnel  in  1732.  It  is  dated  1725.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
are  of  the  Parish  of  Kirkmahoe.  One  is  dated  1725,  and  was 
probably  struck  on  the  admission  of  Edward  Buncle,  formerly  of 
Lochmaben,  presented  to  the  parish  in  April,  1725,  and  admitted 
the  following  September.  The  other  is  dated  1777,  and  had  been 
struck  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Lawson,  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Lawson,  of  Cioseburn.  The  sixth  is  of  Dumfries, 
and  is  dated  1773.  The  last  which  may  be  mentioned  is  one  of 
the  United  Parishes  of  Tinwald  and  Trailfiats.  It  bears  the 
initials  T.  &  T.,  and  the  date  1787.  The  parishes  were  united  in 
1650. 

Arms  and  Armour. 

The  arms  and  armour  in  the  collection  consist  of  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  swords,  daggers,  flintlock  pistols,  muskets,  etc.,  of  no 
particular  value.  Among  the  swords  is  one  (23)  from  Spain, 
bearing  on  one  side  of  the  blade  the  following  inscription  : 
" NO. me . saives . siN.RASON " — "Draw    me   not   without  reason. 
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On  the  other  side  is  <<  no  .  me.enbaines  .  sin  .  honor  " — 
"  Resheath  me  not  without  honour.*'  There  are  also  in 
the  Museum  four  of  the  old  war  scythes  with  which  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  were  armed  at  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion  in  1715.  These  scythes  are  mentioned 
in  the  History  of  the  late  Eebellion,  written  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Rae,  minister  of  Kirkbride,  and  published  in  1718,  as  follows  : — 
"  And  likewise  considering  that  they  had  not  Arms  for  all  the 
Inhabitants  who  were  fit  for  Service,  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  bought  up  100  Sytlis,  caus'd  streight  their  Docks,  and  fix'd 
them  sufficiently  on  Shafts,  delivering  them  to  such  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants as  had  least  skill  of  Fire-arms,  and  added  a  certain  Number 
of  these  Sythmen  to  every  Company,  to  be  employed  at  the 
Barricades,  and  especially  in  the  Trenches^  which  were  now  carry- 
ing on  with  all  Expedition,  as  we  shall  afterwards  hear."* 

Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

The  Museum  possesses  a  very  fair  collection  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  from  various  countries,  the  greater  part,  however,  being 
English  ware.  The  latter  consists  of  portions  of  tea-sets  or  single 
specimens  of  Crown-Derby,  Derby-Chelsea,  Worcester,  Salopian, 
Davenport,  Lowestoft,  and  other  manufactures,  including  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  of  the  elder  Spode.  A  cup  and 
saucer  (16)  resembling  Lowestoft  ware  are  said  to  have  once 
belonged  to  Old  Mortality.  A  jug  of  white  stoneware,  6|  inches 
high,  bears  on  the  one  side  the  Farmer*s  Arms  and  the  mottoes, 
•*  God  Speed  the  Plough  "  and  "  In  God  is  Our  Trust."  On  the 
opposite  side  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Let  the  Wealthy  and  Great 

Roll  in  Splendor  and  State, 
I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it ; 

I  eat  my  own  Lamb, 

My  own  Chickens  and  Ham, 
I  shear  my  own  Fleece  and  I  wear  it. 

I  have  Lawns,  I  have  Bowers, 

I  have  Fruits,  I  have  Flowers  ; 
The  Lark  is  my  morning  alarmer — 

So  Jolly  Boys,  now — 

Here's  God  Speed  the  Plough, 
Long  Life  and  Success  to  the  Farmer." 

•  "The  Histonr  of  the  late  Rebellion,  rais'd  against  His  Majesty  King 
George  L,  by  the  Friends  of  the  Pouish  Pretender,  &c.  By  a  Lover  of  the 
Prosperity  and  Peace  of  Great  Britain,  4to  Dumfries,  mdccxvul,  p.  2T2.  The 
second  edition,  printed  in  London  in  1746,  bears  the  author's  name  on  the  Title 
Page. 
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Another  jug,  8^  inches  in  height,  bears  on  one  side  a  portrait 

of  Admiral  Duncan,  and  ''  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Duncan/' 

Below  the  portrait  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Long  as  the  Sea  shall  fence  our  envi*d  Land, 
Long  as  our  Navy  shall  that  Sea  command  ; 
So  long  shall  Admiral  Lord  Duncan's  name, 
Be  grav'd  bv  Memory  on  the  Rock  of  Fame  ; 
The  Page  of  History  shall  his  Deeds  repeat, 
With  Britain's  Triumph  and  the  Dutch  defeat." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  jug  are  a  number  of  Masonic 
emblems,  and  the  words — 

**  The  World  is  in  Pam 

Our  Secrets  to  Gain  ; 
But  still  let  them  wonder  and  gaze  on, 

For  they  ne'er  can  divine. 

The  Word,  nor  the  Sign, 
Of  a  free  and  an  accepted  Mason." 

Manuscripts. 

The  manuscripts  in  the  collection  are  not  numerous,  nor  of 
any  great  importance.  The  following  are  the  most  interesting  : — 
(1)  A  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  by  the  Duke  of  (^ueensberry  for  a 
meeting  house  in  Thomhill,  dated  10th  February,  1784;  (2)  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  to  the  Laird  of  Dornock,  dated 
August  29th,  1708  ;  (3)  a  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  one  drowned  in  the  Nith  on  Candlemas  night,  1773  ; 
(4)  a  letter  from  David  Haggart  to  his  wife,  dated  at  Dumfries, 
October  6th,  1820;  (5)  a  copy  of  a  Gretna  Green  marriage 
certificate,  which  reads  as  follows,  the  names  of  the  contracting 
parties  being  illegible*  : — 

KINGDOM     OF    SCOTLAND. 

County  of  Dumfries. 

Parish  of  Gretna. 

These  are  to  certify  to  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come  that 

from  the  Parish  of in  the  County  of and from  the  Parisii  of in 

the  County  of being  now  here  present,  and  having  declared  themselves 

single  persons,  were  tms  day  married  after  the  manner  of  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Scotland. 

As  witness  our  hands. 

*  The  writer  of  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Gretna  gives  a 
Bliffhtly  diflferent  and  barbarously  spelled  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  as 
follows:-- "This  is  to  eartfay  aU  persons  that  maybe  consernid,  that  A.  B., 
from  the  Parish  of  C,  and  in  County  of  D.,  and  E.  F.,  from  the  Parish  of  G.,  in 
the  County  of  H.,  and  both  comes  before  me,  and  declayred  themsells  both  to 
be  single  persons,  and  now  mayrit»d  by  the  forme  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
agroible  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  givine  ondre  my  hand,  this  18th  day 
of  March,"  1793."— (Vd  Statistical  Account,  vol.  ix.,  p.  532. 
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(6)  Ground  plans  of  Morton  Castle,  Tibbers  Castle,  and  of  the 
existing  remains  of  Sanquhar  Castle.  A  few  instruments  of  Sasine, 
old  newspapers,  early  almanacs,  &c.,  make  up  the  remainder. 
Among  the  manuscripts  is  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
funeral  expenses  of  a  woman  who  died  in  1810.  The  account  is 
interesting  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  private  life  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers ;  and  is  further 
interesting  as  giving  the  prices  of  some  articles  in  daily  use 

eighty  years  ago.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Angt.  23,  1810. 
1  Gall.  13  Gills  Whisky,  98 

1  Gall.  Rum      ... 
3  lb.  fine  Sugar,  Is 
i  lb.  fine  Tea,  7s 

28  Funeral  Letters,  Id. 
9i  lb.  Com.  Cheese,  4id 

2  Dozen  Pipes,  3d 

3  oz.  Shagg,  4id 
2  lb.  Soft  Soap,  8d 
J  lb.  Soda,  8d^  ... 

1  lb.  Brown  Soap,  lOd  

Paid  Jas.  M'Call,  Grave  Diggin,  Mortcloth,  &c  ... 

4  Wine.  Glasses 

• 

Total 

4  Wine  Glasses  retd 

£2  12  Oi 
In  the  case  beside  the  manuscripts  is  the  Prayer  Book  of  Sir 
John  Ross,  the  Arctic  Explorer,  carried  by  him  on  his  voyages. 
It  contains  numerous  markings  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  John 
Robs,  and  also  the  following  note : — "  This  Prayer  Book  has 
accompanied  me  in  the  Breseis,  Astoria,  Driver,  Isabella,  Victory, 
and  Felix. — John  Ross." 

Relics  of  Robert  Burns. 
The  Museum  contains  a  number  of  relics  of  Robert  Burns, 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  interest.  Chief  of  these  is 
the  poem  of  "  The  Whistle,"  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Poet, 
along  with  a  letter  of  Gilbert  Burns,  in  which  the  poem  was 
enclosed  to  Dr  Grierson's  father  in  1815.  There  is  also  an  Excise 
Permit  tilled  up  by  the  Poet,  and  dated  Dumfries,  13th  November, 
1792.  Of  relics  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Po*)t,  and 
believed  to  be  authentic,  are  the  following : — Two  drinking 
glasses,  three  wooden  punch  ladles,  a  fishing  reel,  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Burns  to  John  Ferguson,  shoemaker  in  Closebum, 
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whose  son,  James,  gave  it  to  John  Kellock  in  1844,  by  whom  it 
was  presented  to  the  Museum  ;  a  Psalm  Book  given  bj  the  Poet 
to  bis  second  cousin,  Sara  Burness ;  and  two  small  silver  tea- 
spoons. There  is  also  the  fiddle  of  James  Humphrey,  the  noisy 
polemic  commemorated  by  Burns.  Framed  and  hung  on  the 
walls  of  the  Museum  are  the  original  working  plans  of  the 
Mausoleum  in  Dumfries,  drawn  by  T.  F.  Hunt,  architect,  in 
1815.  Among  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  case  are  letters 
of  Gilbert  Bums^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
others  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  Mausoleum  ;  and  also 
the  minute  book  of  the  Dumfries  Burns  Mausoleum  Committee, 
with  a  copy  of  the  first  minute  book  of  the  Dumfries  Burns  Club 
attached.  The  letters  have  already  been  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions by  Mr  J.  R.  Wilson,  of  Sanquhar. 

Spinning. 
The  art  of  spinning  with  the  distaff  and  spindle  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  baen  practised  throughout  almost 
the  whole  world  from  the  earliest  times  down  almost  to  the 
present  day.  Till  the  introduction  of  spinning-wheels  the  imple- 
ments used  were  the  distaff,  spindle,  and  whorl,  specimens  of 
which  are  in  the  Museum.  The  distaff  or  "  rock  "  was  a  staff  of 
wood  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  one 
end  of  which  was  squared  to  hold  the  prepared  lint  or  tow  from 
which  the  spindle  was  fed  as  required.  The  latter  was  a  stick 
about  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  circular  in  section,  and  about  half 
an  inch  thick  at  the  middle,  from  which  it  tapered  off  towards 
either  end.  The  spindle  was  weighted  with  a  whorl  of  wooil  or 
stone,  generally  the  latter,  to  act  as  a  fly-wheel  to  the  spindle 
when  twirled,  and  by  its  weight  to  assist  in  drawing  out  and 
twisting  the  lint  on  the  distaff  into  thread.  When  spinning,  the 
distaff  with  the  lint  was  stuck  into  the  spinner's  girdle  and  pro- 
jected upwards  under  the  left  arm,  thus  leaving  the  two  hands 
free  to  work  with  the  spindla  In  a  small  work  in  rhyme  called 
The  Piper  of  Peebles,  published  in  1794,  we  have  an  interesting 
account  of  this  manner  of  spinning,  which  may  here  be  noted  : — 

•*  Twa  hunder  year,  or  mair  aln  syne  - 
Fan  fashions  wema  near  sae  fine. 

Fan  wives  wi'  rocks  an*  spindles  span. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

Fan  lasses,  wi'  their  rocks  tet  out 
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To  ane  anither  night  about — 

Wad  sane  a  mile  o*  srund  an*  mair, 

Someumes  no*  very  free  o*  fear, 

To  hear  auld  storiea  ilka  night 

In  winter,  fan  there  was  moonlight. 

Upo'  their  spindles  near  the  tap, 

Thev  biggit  ay  a  bulgy  knap 

O*  thread,  cross-bratn  d,  firm  to  defend 

The  rest  frae  reav*ling  o'er  the  end. 

Sometimes  they  strove,  an  them  that  wan. 

Ay  thought  they  first  deserved  a  man. 

To  save  their  pfaiden  coats,  sOme  had 

Upo*  the  bench  a  bonnet  braid 

Of  an*  auld  wecht,  or  kairding  skin. 

To  rub  an*  gar  the  spindle  rin, 

Down  to  the  ground  wi*  twirling  speed. 

An*  twine  upo*  the  floor  the  threaa  ; 

An*  some  their  right-side  cleas  row'd  up, 

An*  8noov*d  upo*  the  nakit  hip. 

Lang  aiuna  nights  they  counted  half 

Done,  fan  the  coost  their  whorles  aff. 

They  row*d  their  yam  upon  hand  reels. 

Afore  the  use  o*  spinning-wheels— 

Teird  ilka  cut  that  they  ty'd  up. 

By  double  down  oomes,  jig,  an'^whup, 

An'  scores,  an*  so  forth,  as  exact 

As  reels  can  count,  that*s  made  to  chack.**  * 

Burns  in  his  first  opistle  to  John  Lapraik  describes  a  gathering 

of  young  people  such  as  that  mentioned  above  as  a  "  Rockin'  ** — 

'*  On  fasten  e*en  we  had  a  rockin*, 
To  ca*  the  crack  and  weave  our  stockin'.** 

The   Museum  also  possesses  two   hand-reels  for  winding  the 

thread  into  hanks  as  mentioned  above.     The  late  Dr  Grierson 

informed  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  that  the  old  women  about  Thomhill, 

as  tliey  wound  the  yam  on  the  reel,  were  in  the  habit  of  repeating 

tho  following  words  : — 

**  Thu's  yin, 
Thu*s  no  yin. 
An*  thu*s  yin  a'  oot. 
Thu's  twa, 
Thu*s  no  twa, 
An*  thu*8  twa  a*  oot" 

And  so  on,  as  each  strand  of  the  cut  was  completed  on  the  reel. 

Others,  according  to  Dr  Grierson,  repeated  words  which  sounded 

something  like : — 

"  Corny  MacCrib, 
Caffy  MacCnb, 
Gilmic — thu's  yin. 
Corny  MacCrib, 
Caffy  MacCrib, 
Qilmic — thu*s  twa.**t 

♦  "  The  Piper  of  Peebles  :  A  Tale,"  by  the  Lambleader  (William  Ander- 
son, Schoolmastor.  Kirriemuir].  12  mo.  pp.  20;  Dimdee,  1794,  pp.  6,  7. 
Another  edition,  also  in  12  mo.,  was  publish^ in  Forfar  in  1828. 

t  Proeeedingt  Society  of  Antiquariet  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  275,  276. 
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MEDIiBVAL   AND   MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of  mediaeval  and  miscellaneous  objects  in  the  Museum  worthy 
of  mention  are  the  following  : — A  tripod  ewer  of  brass,  8  inches 
in  height,  found  in  Buchan  Peat  Moss,  Keir.  Similar  specimens 
have  already  been  described  in  the  Transactiana  of  the  Society.* 

Two  tripod  pots  of  brass,  one  7^  inches  high,  found  in  a  peat 
moss  at  Appin,  Tynron ;  the  other  found  in  a  peat  moss  at 
Drumbuie,  Eells,  Galloway.  A  third  pot,  also  of  brass,  had  a 
long  projecting  handle  on  one  side,  and  was  found  in  Lanarkshire. 
Two  old  wooden  spades,  one  with  triangular  head,  found  at  Merk- 
land,  Dunscore,  and  the  other  at  Olosebum.  A  flail  (32)  said 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Covenanters  in  the  skirmishes  at  Dairy 
and  Bothwell  Brig  ;  a  crusie  or  lamp  of  wrought  iron  (39)  from 
the  island  of  Gigha,  Argyllshire;  an  iron  support  (38)  for  a 
baptismal  basin,  formerly  used  in  the  old  church  of  Morton  ;  two 
old  wooden  mills  (27,  28)  for  grinding  spice,  as  used  in  country 
districts  till  within  recent  years ;  three  old  iron  keys,  one  from 
the  old  church  at  Dumgree,  Annandale,  the  second  from  Penpont 
Church,  and  the  thii-d  from  Kirkcudbright  Castle ;  another  old 
folding  key  of  iron  with  curious  wards  ;  a  finger  ring  of  zinc, 
enclosing  a  thin  strip  of  copper,  formerly  worn  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatism  ;  the  seal  of  the  Royal  Dumfries  Yeomanry  ;  portion 
of  lead  piping  from  Dnimlanrig  Castle,  showing  the  amount  of 
corrosion  after  being  embedded  about  thirty  years  in  a  clay  soil ; 
two  halves  (41)  of  a  stone  mould  for  casting  communion  tokens 
of  Quarrelwood  Reformed  Pi'esbyterian  Church ;  a  quilting-pin 
(91)  for  working  borders  for  women*s  caps;  half  of  a  mould  or 
cam  (89)  for  shaping  horn  spoons,  from  the  Lewis,  Hebrides;  a  horn 
spoon  (71)  and  a  walking-stick  (139)  said  to  have  belonged  to 
James  Renwick,  the  last  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Covenant, 
executed  in  1688  ;  a  pair  of  old  handcuffs  (78)  said  to  have  been 
used  on  David  Haggart ;  walking-stick  (138)  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Dalswinton  ;  a  large  Highland 
Sporran  (33)  with  brass  clasp ;  an  old  clock  with  engraved  brass 
dial,  made  by  Alexander  Rae,  "  Drumfries ";  a  Tally-.stick  or 
reckoning  of  hill  drains  on  the  farm  of  Qlenmaddie,  Sanquhar, 
as  kept  by  the  workmen;  portion  of  an  old  floor-tile,  found  in  Close- 
burn  ;  teapot,  cup  and  saucer,  a  small  bowl,  and  a  "  craggan '' 

♦  Trannctionz,  1887-90,  p.  62  ;  1891-92,  p.  99. 
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(141)  of  rude  ware  made  within  recent  years  in  the  Lewis;  oval 
brass  badge  of  the  Nithsdale  local  militia.  There  is  also  a  small 
collection  of  specimens  of  hand-made  lace  from  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  A  few  pieces  are  old,  but  not  of  any  great  value. 
The  most  interesting  is  a  small  piece  of  French  Nun's  or 
Valenciennes  lace,  the  mesh  of  which  is  plaited  throughout 


5.  Laiin  Notes, 
By  Edward  J.  Chinnock,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
In  the  course  of  my  reading  I  have  recently  come  across  the 
following  peculiar  expressions   and  words,  of  which  I  find  no 
notice  in  the  dictionaries  : — 

1.  Adremigare,  assist  in  a  sea  battle,  Florus  ii.,  8,  12  : — 
Classis  regia  Polyaenidiie  Annabalique  commissa,  duce  Aemilio 
Kegillo,  adremigantibus  Khodiis  toUi  laceratur. 

2.  Cautus,  safe.  Ammianus  xxii.,  1,  3  : — Nee  enim  caiUum 
ducebat  conjecturis  credere,  forsitan  in  contrarium  erupturis. 

3.  'Krgastnli  detriment&f  off-scourings  of  a  iDorkhotLse.  Curtius 
v.,  18  : — Liberi  in  flore  et  actatis  et  rerum  agnoscent  patres 
ergastuli  detrimenta  f 

4.  Interrogatiuncula,  a  short  examination,  Ammianus  xxix., 
1,  25  : — Prime  introvocatu  post  interrogcUiuncukis  leves  Pergamus 
a  Palladio,  ut  dictum  est,  proditus. 

5.  Maris  otia,  seaside  holiday  resorts,  Florus  i.,  16,  4  : — Nihil 
hospitalius  man  :  hie  illi  nobiles  portus  Caieta,  Misenus,  tepentes 
fontibus  Baiae,  Lucrinus  et  Avemus,  quaedam  maiis  otia, 

6.  Morator,  a  marauding  straggler,  Curtius  iv.,  40  : — Sed 
Persarum  mxyratores  erant,  mille  ferme,  qui  speciem  magni  agminis 
fecerant. 

7.  Peculiariter,  as  privcUe  property,  Ampelius,  20  : — Fabii 
bellum  Veiens  peculiariter  sibi  depoposcerunt  This  meaning  is 
assigned  to  the  word  by  the  great  jurist,  Paulus  (Dig.  41,  2,  3). 

8.  Repagulura  (in  the  singular).  Ammianus  xvi.,  12,  38  : — 
Igitur  cum  equites  nihil  praeter  f ugae  circumspectantes  praesidia 
vidisset  longins  Caesar,  concito  equo,  eos  velut  repagulum 
quoddam  cohibuit.  This  word  is  frequently  used  by  Cicero,  but 
only  in  the  plural,  boUsy  bars,  restraints, 

9.  Bumorum  aucupes,. /?icX;6r«  up  of  rumours^  eaves-droppers. 
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Ammianas  xv.,  3,  3  : — Unde  runiorum  aucupes  subito  exstitere 
complures,  honorum  vertices  ipsos  ferinis  morsibus  adpetentes, 
posteaque  pauperes  et  divites  indiscrete.  Compare  Plautus 
(Miles  gloriosus,  4,  1,  9). 

10.  If  either  serperUifisram  or  sarmentiforam  are  the  right  read- 
ing in  Virgil's  Ciris,  477,  serpentifer  anake-producing,  or  sarmen- 
tifer  brushwood  bearing  must  be  inserted  in  the  Latin  dictionaries 
as  new  words  : — Prospicit  incinctam  spumanti  litore  Cjthnum, 
marmoreamque  Paron,  vidiremque  adlapsa  Donysam  Aeginamque 
simul  serpentiferamque  Seriphum.  I  have  been  favoured  by 
receiving  the  following  note  from  Dr  Robinson  Ellis,  the 
famous  Oxford  Latinist,  on  this  point : — "  In  Ciris,  477,  the 
MSS.  give  saliUiJeramque  or  sementiferamqv^,  Serpentiferamque 
is  a  conjecture  of  Scaliger's.  R.  C.  Jebb,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
me  on  the  passage,  conjectured  sarmentifei'amque.  This  might 
agree  with  the  modern  description  of  Seriphus  in  Bent's 
"  Cyclades,"  p.  6.  "  The  island,  except  near  the  town,  is  bare  > 
^or  at  this  tinJe  of  year  the  vineyards  were  brown,  and  the  long 
straggling  vines,  which  in  this  island  are  trained  along  the  ground 
^o  get  what  protection  they  can  from  the  summer  winds,  do  not 
in  winter  present  a  very  lovely  appearance."  (See  "  American 
Journal  of  Philology,"  viii.,  p.  13.)  But  I  am  quite  uncertain  as 
to  the  right  reading,  and  the  MSS.  are  wretched."  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  May  29,  1892.  Bachrens  prints  the  Ciris  in  his  edition 
of  Catullus,  and  reads  serpentiferam  with  Scaliger.  The  poem  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  Virgil's  early  works.  Some  ascribe  it  to 
Cornelius  Gallus,  a  famous  poet  of  the  Augustan  era,  whose  works 
have  perished. 

11.  The  word  status,  evidently  the  origin  of  the  French  Hat  and 
our  state  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  Classical  Latin  the 
meaning  of  state  in  the  sense  of  commonwealth.  It  seems,  how- 
ever,  to  bear  this  meaning  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  iii.,  8,  11, 
in  the  letter  of  Julian  to  Constantius,  explaining  bis  reasons  for 
having  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  defending  his  course 
of  action  : — Et  conditionum  sequitatem,  quam  propono,  bona-fide 
suscipito,  cum  animo  dispntans,  haec  statui  Romano  prodesse, 
nobisquejqui  caritate  sanguinis,  et  fortune  superioris  culmine 
sociamur.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  republic^  now  one  of  its  common  meanings. 

12.  il  socco  ad  cothumum  ascendere  (to  mount  from  comedy  to 
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tragedy).  Appuleius  {Oolden  Ass,  x.,  p.  238) : — Jatu  ergo  lector 
optime,  scito  te  tragoediam  non  fabalam  (comedy)  legere,  et  a 
socco  ad  cothumum  ascendere. 

13.  Articuli  palmar um  (the  wrists).  Appuleinis  {Florida  p- 
351) : — Chlamyde  velat  utrumque  brachium  ad  usque  articulos 
palmarum. 


12^  May,  1893. 

Mr  Thomas  M*Kie,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Donations, — Records  of  Scotch  plants  for  1892,  by  Mr  Arthur 
Bennett ;  Immigrant  Plants  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
by  Dr  A.  Davidson ;  Climate  and  Floral  Regions  in  Africa,  by 
Mr  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot ;  Report  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists 
Club,  1890-1 ;  Essex  Naturalist,  January  March,  1893 ;  Report 
of  Marlborough  College  Natural  History  Society,  1892  ;  Report  of 
the  Smithsonian  Museum  for  1890 ;  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Washington,  1885-6 ;  the  Dakota-English  Dictionary, 
from  the  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey 
Department ;  the  Bibliography  of  the  Athapascan  Indians,  from 
the  Smithsonian  Museum. 


Communications. 

1.  A  Note  on  the  genus  Apion, 

By  Mr  W.  D.  Robinson-Douglas,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Orchardton. 

Among  the  genera  of  our  native  Coleoptera  two  stand  out  pre- 
eminent for  the  large  number  of  the  species  they  contain,  and 
it  might  be  added  fcr  the  smaUness  of  the  individuals  themselves 
in  each  case.  These  genera  are  Homalota  among  the  Staphylinida, 
and  Apion  among  the  Hhynchophora,  The  latter  one,  and  how  far 
I  have  found  it  represented  here,  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
slight  note. 

Not  only  is  the  genus  numerous,  but  it  is  also  widely  dis- 
tributed, chiefly  in  the  temperate  regions,  and  also,  so  it  is  said, 
more  especially  in  districts  bordering  the  sea  than  far  inland.  The 
European  fauna  possesses  some  250  species.  Of  these  about  75  are 
British,  and  among  these  again  my  not  very  careful  researches 
here  have  yielded  23,  a  number  which,  I  am  sure,  with  more 
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attention  and  knowledge,  might  be  easily  increased,  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  needed  food-plants  are  favourable.  As 
already  said,  the  species  are  small,  some  very  small.  They  are 
as  a  rule  pyriform,  that  is  pear-shaped,  which  rather  obvious 
similarity  has  indeed  given  them  their  generic  name,  from 
a  Greek  word,  meaning  a  pear.  In  colouring  they  are  mostly 
black  or  metallic,  dark  blue  or  green,  but  a  small  section  is  red, 
and  a  few  others  are  variegated.  Some  also  have  red,  or  partially 
red  legs,  the  majority  have  black.  They  feed  principally  on 
leguminous  plants,  and  amongst  these  Vicia  and  TrifoHum  (other- 
wise vetches  and  clovers)  are  extremely  frequented  by  them; 
this  brings  a  good  many  of  the  species  under  the  observation  of 
agriculturists,  and  into  the  black  list  of  noxious  insects,  as  their 
depredations  are  sometimes  very  severe.  As  a  rule  I  think  the 
most  destructive  species  are  fairly  at  home  in  a  variety  of  such 
plants,  so  that  when  any  strong  measures  are  taken  against  them 
in  the  open  field  they  can  retire  to  similar  plants  in  the  hedge- 
row or  at  the  dyke-side,  and  reside  there  ready  for  a  fresh  descent 
on  the  crops.  Other  of  the  species  (and  these  naturally  the  rarer 
ones)  seem  to  be  very  fastidious  as  to  their  favourite  food,  and  to 
bo  limited  to  special  plants.  Those  who  may  wish  to  learn  a 
little  more  about  the  often  vast  destruction  these  tiny  weevils 
can  produce  on  clover  and  vetch  crops,  by  force  of  numbers  and 
voracity,  as  well  as  the  means  suggested  for  their  being  kept  in 
check,  will  find  full  details  in  the  works  of  Curtis,  Miss  Ormerod, 
kc.  It  should  be  added  to  any  notes  on  Apion  that  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  British  Entomology,  the  late  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  made  the 
genus  a  special  study,  and  published  an  excellent  monograph 
many  years  ago,  which,  though  later  researches  have  altered  many 
of  his  conclusions,  still  witnesses  to  his  interest  in  these  little 
weevils.     I  append  a  few  notes  on  those  taken  by  me  here  : — 

Apian  cerdo  Th, — Exclusively  on  Vicia  cracca ;  rather  common  ; 
its  European  and  British  distribution  point  it  out  as  a  rather 
northern  insect ;  nowhere  very  abundant. 

A,  earduorum  (Kirby) — Abundant  on  thistles,  alike  in  this 
country  and  Europe  ;  very  variable  in  size. 

A,  ulieis  (Porst) — Very  abundant  on  whins,  especially  in  spring ; 
often  swarming  on  the  early  days  of  warm  sunshine  ;  extends 
throughout  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
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A.  striatum  (Marsh) — Not  uncommon  on  broom,  and  sometimes 
on  whins,  found  throughout  Europe  ;  it  has  a  specially  pear- 
shaped  form. 

A,  immune  (Kirby) — A  very  similar  but  smaller  insect,  much 
less  common  ;  on  broom  also,  and  generally  distributed. 

A,  simile  (Kirby) — The  rarest  of  the  Apions  I  have  taken  here; 
it  seems  by  no  means  common  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  its 
food  plant  is  not  certain,  though  it  seems  to  occur  generally 
on  birch. 

A.  vicice  (Payk) — Another  species  confined  to.  Vicia  crctcca^  and 
common  here  ;  though  it  is  a  local  species  its  distribution  is 
wide  in  Europe. 

A.  apricans  (Herbst)— ;/a^*  (Kirby) — Here  we  come  on  one  of 
those  in  the  black  list  of  destructive  insects.  This  little 
partially  red-legged  species  is  the  clover  foe  among  beetles, 
and  is  only  too  abundant  throughout  this  country  and 
Europe,  with  North  Africa  and  North  Asia. 

A,  assimile  (Kirby) — Closely  allied  to  the  last,  and  equally  hurtful, 
and  widely  spread. 

A,  nigritarse  (Kirby) — Another  red-legged  and  clover  feeding 
species,  but  much  less  common  here,  though  its  general 
record  is  common  ;  it  is  a  more  southern  insect. 

A.flavipes  (F.) — Dichroum  (Bedel) — This,  like  the  last,  is  wholly 
red-legged ;  it  seems  most  partial  to  white  clover,  whereas  A^ 
apricans  is  generally  on  red  clover  ;  all  the  four  are  alike  in 
appearance  and  voracity. 

A,punctigerum  (Payk) — This  is  found  on  Vicia  cracca  and  sepium; 
it  seems  rare  here,  and  not  common  anywhere,  though  found 
throughout  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

A,  virens  (Herbst) — A  common  clover-feeding  species,  widely 
distributed,  and  rather  injurious. 

A.  Gyllenhalii  (Kirby) — Rare  here,  and  generally  local,  though 
sometimes  abundant  where  it  occurs ;  it  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  has  been  taken  in  profusion  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  Vicia  cracca, 

A,  ervi  (Kirby) — Common  throughout  the  summer  on  Lathyrtts 
pratensis  and  species  of  Vetch,  sometimes  too  much  so ; 
generally  spread  in  Europe. 
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A,    (Bthiops   (Herbst) — Rarer,    but    not   very   scarce,    found   in 

Europe  and  North  Africa ;  said  to  be  taken  on  fruit  trees 

'as  well  as  on  Vieia,    A  closely  allied  species  A,  pisi  (F,)  is 

one  of  the  very  commonest  of  the  genus,  and  yet  rather 

curiously  I  have  not  met  with  it  here  as  yet. 

A.  Spencei  (Kiiby) — Rather  common  here,  and  not  rare  in 
Europe  generally.  It  is  one  of  the  species  almost,  if  not 
quite,  limited  to  Vicia  cracca,  . 

A.  frumentarium  (h,)y  hmmatodes  (Kirby) — The  only  one  of 
the  entirely  red  species  I  have  taken  here.  It  is  common 
enough,  especially  on  dry  banks  or  sand-pits,  and  I  believe 
its  general  distribution  is  very  wide,  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  European  fauna.     It  feeds  on  the  sorrel. 

A  violcuseum  (Kirby) — This  common,  rather  brightly  metallic 
species,  is  found  on  many  kinds  of  Rumex ;  in  its  distribu- 
tion in  Europe  it  is  more  alpine  than  most  of  the  genus,  and 
so  more  local. 

A.  hydrolapathi  (Kirhy) — Not  nearly  so  common  either  here  or  in 
Great  Britain,  and  considered  rather  rare  in  western  Europe. 
Its  special  food  plant  is  Rumecr  hydrolapcUhum  (the  water 
dock). 

A,  marchicum  (Herbst) — A  small  species  feeding  on  several 
plants,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  seems  to  be 
taken  generally  on  tlie  ground  in  very  sandy  spots.  Its 
distribution  is  wide,  and  it  is  usually  common,  but  by  no 
means  abundant  here.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  shade 
of  colour  on  its  metallic  elytra. 

A,  humile  {Germ) — General  sweeping  of  the  net  in  herbage  often 
yields  this  little  species  in  vast  abundance ;  it  feeds  chiefly 
on  sorrel,  but  is  not  very  particular.  It  is  quite  widely 
distributed. 

A.  loti  (Kirby) — Should  have  been  mentioned  before.  It  seems 
a  common  European  species,  but  in  Great  Britain  it  is  of 
southern  distribution,  and  is  rare  here;  its  food  plant  is 
Lotus  comiculaiiM, 

P.S. — Since  I  drew  up  the  list  in  the  foregoing  note,  I  have 
been  able  to  add  two  more  species  to  the  lists.     There  are  : — 
A.  varipes   (Germ)    which    much    resembles    the   common   and 
destructive  A.  apricans  (/agi),  and   has  a  similar  habitat, 

17 
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viz.,  red  clover.  It  is,  however,  a  very  rare  spedes  in  Scot- 
land, and  indeed  only  had  one — and  that  a  very  old — record 
from  this  country,  having  once  been  taken  in  Dalmeny  Park, 
Edinburgh.  Its  European  distribution  is  wide. 
A.  scuteUare  (Kirby) — A  comparatively  large  species,  entirely 
black,  and  found  on  whins  (Ulex  Europceus  and  nanits).  In 
spite  of  the  prevalence  of  its  food  plant  it  is  new  to  the 
Scottish  list,  and  so  is  of  interest.  In  England  it  is  locul  in 
the  south  and  midlands,  in  Europe  it  is  a  generally  rare 
specie. 


2.   The  Campanology  of  Dumfriesshire  and  GaUovxiy — The  Bells 

of  Dumfries. 

By  Mr  James  Barbour,  Architect,  Dumfries. 

In  Edgar's  MS.  History  of  Dumfries  mention  is  made  that 
previous  to  1708,  when  those  in  the  Midstecple  were  hung,  there 
were  only  two  bells  in  the  town,one  being  in  St.  Michael's  Church 
and  the  other  in  the  Tolbooth.  Now  there  are  a  large  number» 
but  I  propose  to  notice  the  six  which  belong  to  the  town — viz., 
the  Carliel  bell,  in  the  Observatory  Museum,  those  in  St.  Michael's 
and  Greyfriars'  Churches,  and  the  three  bells  in  the  Midsteeple. 
The  dimensions,  weight,  and  note  of  the  several  bells  are  as 
follows  : — 
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£  natural. 

The  Carliel  bell,  which  is  decorated  with  belts  composed  of  groups 
of  delicate  lines,  is  of  very  graceful  form  and  beautiful  workman- 
ship and  finish,  and  the  surface  remains  sharp,  almost  as  if  it  were 
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newly  cast.  The  inscription  of  two  lines,  extending  quite  round 
the  body  of  the  bell,  composed  of  ornamented  raised  Gothic 
letters,  each  on  a  small  square,  is — 

+  :  WILHKLMUS  :  DK  :  CARL1KL  :  D0MINU8  :  D£  TORTHORVALDB  :  ME  : 
FSCIT  :  FIKKl   :     -f     IN    :   HONORE    :   SANCTI  :  MI0HAKLI8  ;    ANNO   :   DOMINI    : 

MiLLXSiMO  :cocG:xxxx:  iii.(+  :  William  de  Carliel,  Lord  of  Torthorwald, 
caused  me  to  be  made,  -f  In  honour  of  St.  Michael,  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1443.) 

Below  the  inscription  appears  what  I  take  to  be  the  founder's 
mark,  circular  in  form,  about  an  inch  diameter,  slightly  raised, 
showing  inscribed  border,  and  in  the  centre  a  heater-shaped  shield 
bearing  a  bell  and  cheveron  lines  over  it,  probably  representing 
the  frame  on  which  the  bell  would  hang.  From  marks  of  abrasion 
on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  sound-bow,  it  is  evident  that 
the  bell  has  been  in  use  not  only  to  be  wrung  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  also  for  sounding  the  hours  by  the  mechanism  of  a  clock. 
This  is  the  bell  which  hung  in  the  Tolbooth,  mentioned  by  Edgar, 
who  describes  it  as  a  *'  little,  sharp,  clear-sounding  bell.''  As  no 
clock  existed  at  the  Tolbooth,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
original  position  of  the  bell  would  be  elsewhere,  and,  doubtless,  the 
Lord  of  Torthorwald's  gift  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  would  be  to 
the  Church  dedicated  to  the  archangel,  which,  as  we  will  see,  was 
afterwards  gifted  with  another  bell.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
at  another  time  that  several  churches  in  the  district  wei*e 
similarly  furnished  with  two  bells.  When  the  Town  Council,  in 
1830,  removed  from  the  Tolbooth,  afterwards  "The  Rainbow 
Tavern,"  and  now  a  bookbinder's  workshop,  to  the. Council 
Chamber  in  the  Midsteeple,  formerly  "  the  Court-House,"  the  bell, 
which  hung  in  a  cleft  of  the  chimney  over  the  rainbow  stair,  was 
moved  and  placed  in  the  parapet  of  the  Midsteeple  building, 
again  beside  a  chimney,  where  it  remained,  and  was  known  as 
the  fire  bell  until  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  chimney  being 
out  of  order,  a  tradesman  was  employed  to  put  it  into  repair,  who, 
finding  the  bell,  which  had  been  out  of  use  for  a  long  time,  to  be 
in  the  way  removed  it  After  a  space  the  absence  of  the  familiar 
object  from  its  accustomed  place  was  observed,  and  search  being 
made  it  was  found  in  the  tradesman's  yard  on  a  heap  of  scrap, 
and  recovered.  So  this  artistic  bell,  whose  clear,  sharp  notes 
have  sounded  over  the  town  for  four  hundred  years,  narrowly 
escaped  the  melting  pot. 

St.  Michael's  Church  bell,  while  not  approaching  the  one  just 
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described,  is  yet  a  clean,  sharp  casting,  the  second  in  order  of 
artistic  merit  of  those  under  notice ;  and,  thanks  to  those  who 
had  the  care  of  the  recasting,  it  bears  an  interesting  inscription 
recording  its  history,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  We 
learn  that  the  bell  was  recast  in  1818,  and  again  in  1839,  and 
that  the  time  of  its  original  founding  reaches  back  to  within  eight 
years  of  the  date  on  the  Carliel  bell,  viz.,  the  year  1451.  The 
letters  are  Roman,  and  the  inscription,  the  first  part  of  which 
relates  to  the  original  founding,  and  the  second  to  the  recasting, 


HiECOB  CAMPANA  QUAM  WILLIF.LMUS  A.D.  MOCGGU  KXOUDKliDUM 
CUBAVEBAT  IN   CSUM    ECCLBSIjE  ST.    MICHAKLIS  DUMFRISIKNSIS. 

BOBERTO  WALLACE  D.  D.  PBBSBYTEBU  SACBA  PBOCURANTB.  DAVIDS 
ABMSTRONO  ABM1GEB0  PRiKPOSITO.  OEOROIO  DUNBAR,  THOMA  MILUGAK, 
ET  JOSEPHO  BECK  BALI  VIS.  JACOBO  GIBSON  DECAKUS  SOCIETATIS.  UE 
DEAN  OF  GUILD,  RT  JOANNE  M*KIE  THEASAURO,  BUBGI  DCMFRIS.  FRAN- 
CISCO SHORTT  BT  JACOBO   BROOM   GLBRICIS   UU8DE1I. 

NOVATA  A.D.    MDOOCXVIII  ET  RENOVATA  A.D.    MDOCCXXXIX. 
THOMA   MEARS  LONDINI. 

(This  bell,  William,  A.D.,  1461,  caused  to  be  cast  for  the  use  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Michael's,  Dumfries. 

Robert  Wallace,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  parish ;  David  Arm- 
strong, Esquire,  Provost ;  Oeorge  Dunbar,  Thomas  Milligan,  and 
Joseph  Beck,  Bailies  ;  James  Gibson,  Dean  of  Guild ;  and  John 
M'Kie,  treasurer  of  the  burgh  of  Dumfries ;  Francis  Shortt  and 
James  Brojm,  clerks  of  the  same. 

Re-cast  \.d.  1818,  and  cast  again  a.d.  1839.  Thomas  Mears, 
London.) 

The  re-casting  and  hanging  of  the  bell  in  1818  cost  the  sum  of 
£126  128  5d,  of  which  the  Town  Council  paid  one^half,  the  other 
being  paid  by  the  landward  heritors.  Thomas  Mears,  London, 
was  the  founder,  and  the  details  of  the  account  show  that  where- 
as the  new  bell  weighed  8  cwt.  1  qr.  6  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  old 
bell  was  only  4  cwt.  2  qrs.  16  lbs. 

In  1839  the  bell  being  cracked,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Town  Council  to  make  inquiry,  and  on  6th  September, 
"  Bailie  Milligan  reported  answers  to  the  application  for  the 
expense  of  re-casting  (he  Old  Church  bell  from  Mears,  of  London, 
showing  that,  taking  the  metal  of  the  old  bell  weighing  8  cwt.  1 
stone  10  lbs.,  the  expense  of  re-casting  may  be  about  twenty-four 
pounds,  and  that  over  and  above  the  ex|)en8e  of  taking  down. 
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carriage,  and  re-fitting."  The  work  was  instructed  to  be  done 
without  delay. 

Edgar  mentions  that  the  bell  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Abbey  of  Sweetheart.  Similar  traditions  regarding  bells  in  the 
district  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  following  out  this  inquiry  it  is 
intended  as  far  as  possible  to  test  their  probability.  In  the 
present  instance  the  matter  is  easily  disposed  of,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  the  bell  was  cast  for  the  use  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Dumfries. 

The  person  at  whose  instance  the  original  bell  was  cast  is 
styled  "  William  "  in  the  inscription,  a  mode  of  address  signify- 
ing that  he  was  a  dignitary.  The  dignitary  most  closely  associ- 
ated with,  and  bearing"  direct  rule  over,  the  church  of  Dumfries, 
and  to  whom  the  style  of  address  found  on  the  bell  would  rightly 
belong,  was  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Kelso,  the  church  having  been 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Kelso  by  William  the  Lion,  and  being 
at  this  period  still  in  their  possession.  The  name  of  William  VI. 
has  been  traced  in  documents  from  1435  on  till  1444,  and  the 
first  mention  of  Allan,  his  successor,  is  in  the  year  1464.  The 
dates,  therefore,  with  the  form  of  the  inscription,  |K)int  to  William 
VI.,  Lord  Abbot  of  Kelso,  as  the  donor  of  the  ancient  bell  weigh- 
ing 4  cwts.  2  qrs.  6  lbs.,  and  bearing  the  inscription  : — 

UMCCH     OAMFANA      QUAH      WILLELMUS      A.D.      MCCCCLI      KXCUDENOUM 
CUBAVKKAT  IN   USUM   ECOLSSLiES  ST  MICHAKLIS  DUMFRISIEKSIS. 

Greyf  riars'  Church  bell  is  the  largest  of  the  bells  under  notice. 
It  boars  the  sentiment : — floreat  Dumfries  ;  wm.  evans  fecit  . 
and  the  date  1744.  The  New  Church  was  built  in  1727.  The 
bell  after  being  twice  re-cast  in  Dumfries,  was  again  fractured^ 
and  on  9th  May,  1 743,  the  Town  Council  appointed  a  Committee 
"  to  consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done  with  the  bell  of  the  New 
Church  steeple,  which  is  lately  cracked  or  broke,  and  whether  it 
will  be  proper  to  dispose  of  it  and  to  purchase  another  bell  or  two 
for  the  said  steeple."  20th  February,  1744,  it  was  agreed  "to 
cause  take  down  the  bell  and  send  the  same  to  Bristol,  and  there 
to  cause  cast  the  same  of  new  into  a  bell  of  about  a  thousand 
weight"     The  Midsteeple  bells  are  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

The    largest— This  of  800  libs  weight  :    with  other  two  bells  : 

VIZ-ONE  OF  ^0  LIBIS,    AND  ANOTHER  OF  300   LIB  :   WERE  FOUNLED  FOR  THE 

TOWN  OF  Drumfriks  :    Edr  1708,  upon  the  townM  CHARGE ;    William 
Copland  of  Colli eston,  Provost. 

The  second— For  the  town  of  Dumfreis  T  n  1^  Edr  1764. 

The  third— For  the  town  of  Drum  fries,  3C0  lib  Edr  1708. 
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The  figures  represent  Scots  troise  weight  The  second  bell  has 
evidently  been  re-cast  in  the  year  it  bears.  George  Barclay, 
founder,  Edinburgh,  contracted  to  furnish  the  bells  for  17s  6d 
Scots  per  pound  ;  they  were  to  be  brought,  hanged,  and  tongued 
by  the  contractor  at  his  risk,  the  town  paying  the  carriage,  and 
if  the  town  choose  not  the  bells  after  ringing,  the  bargain  was  to 
be  nil;  Barclay's  account  amounted  to  £1698  lis  6d  Scots  for 
stocking,  tagging,  tonguing,  transporting,  and  hanging  the  said 
three  bells.  In  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  bells,  the  Town  Council 
minute  of  date  13th  December,  1708,  bears—**  The  Council  thinks 
fit  for  letting  the  town  know  the  time  of  day  and  night  the  betten 
that  the  second  bell  of  the  Steeple  be  rung  every  day  at  six  o'clock 
afternoon,  and  every  morning  at  six  o'clock  ;  and  that  the  large 
bell  of  the  Steeple  be  rung  every  night  at  ten  o'clock  ;  and  that 
the  said  largest  bell  be  rung  every  Sabbath  before  the  latter  bell 
instead  of  the  Tolbooth  bel],  and  the  second  or  third  bell  rung 
therewith  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  the  said  largest  Steeple 
bell  in  case  of  fire  be  knoUed  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  second  Steeple 
bell  be  rung  on  week  days  when  there  are  to  be  sermons  in  the 
church  instead  of  the  Tolbooth  bell."  On  the  10th  January 
following  the  Council  **  appointed  William  Pickersgill  to  be 
ringer  of  all  the  bells  of  the  Steeple  and  kirk  during  their  pleasure) 
and  that  for  payment  of  forty-two  pounds  Scots  of  yearly  salary, 
to  be  paid  quarterly,  and  the  Council  ordains  the  said  bell-ringer 
to  ring  the  second  bell  of  the  Steeple  on  the  Sabbath  mornings  with 
the  first  kirk  bell ;  and  to  ring  the  bells  for  fifteen  minutes  space  at 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  Council's  former  act,  and  appoints  the 
Treasurer  to  furnish  the  bell-ringer  with  half-a-stone  of  candle 
yearly,  at  tlie  Ist  of  January,  to  let  him  see  to  nng  the 
bells  in  the  night  time."  The  regulations  are  utilitarian, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  six  o'clock  bell  on  Sunday 
morning,  which  does  not  fit  in  with  any  purpose  of  the 
kind.  The  Kirk-Session  records  of  early  date  show  that  tliree 
bells  were  rung  before  service,  the  first  being  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  which  is  therefore  an  old  custom,  and  considering  the 
hour,  it  is  probably  a  continuation  of  the  ancient  **  Ave  Maria  " 
bell,  at  the  hearing  whereof  all  betook  themselves  to  prayer. 
There  ai-e  other  occasions  on  which,  according  to  custom,  the  bells 
are  in  use  to  be  rung — the  birthday  of  the  Sovereign,  the  sitting 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  Presbytery,  and 
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Town  Ckmncil,  and  on  the  election  of  the  magistratee  for  the 
burgh.  It  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  the  custom  to  ring  the 
bells  at  funerals,  except  in  the  case  of  public  men,  but  at  one 
time  the  practice  was  to  ring  once  or  oftener  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee,  as  the  following  extract  shows : — April  25,  1695 — 
"  This  day  the  Session  appoints  that  all  persons  that  have  .  .  . 
burials  to  pay  for  shall  come  to  the  Precentor  of  the  Church  of 
Dumfries  (who,  being  also  clerk  to  the  Session,  keeps  the  register 
of  these)  before  the  bell  go  for  the  dead,  and  enrol  their  names 
and  pay  their  money  according  to  the  several  times  they  will  have 
the  bell  to  go ;  and  ordains  the  Clerk  to  give  them  a  certificate 
to  deliver  to  the  bellman."  In  connection  with  funerals,  mention 
is  made  in  the  Town  Council  minutes  of  the  hand-bell — "The 
officer  and  ringer  of  ye  bells  in  the  steeple  and  old  Church,  and 
ringer  of  ye  hand-bell  for  burials."  Greater  significance  attaches 
to  the  bells  when  used  to  sound  alarm  or  celebrate  joyful  events 
just  transpired,  or  give  expression  to  such  as  are  of  mournful 
import.  Instances  of  their  use  in  summoning  the  lieges  to  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  town  are  on  record.  Rae,  describing  the 
events  of  the  Jacobite  rising  in  1715,  says  that  on  the  last  day  of 
October  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  arrived  at  Ecclefechan  with 
orders  to  go  and  block  up  Dumfries.  "  His  Majesty^s  friends  at 
Drumfries  having  received  intelligence  hereof  that  morning  early, 
by  an  express  from  Ecclefechan,  an  alarm  was  given  by  beating 
of  drums  and  ringing  of  bells  (the  signal  concerted  to  be  given  on 
the  enemy's  approach),  and  intimation  was  made  to  all,  both 
townsmen  and  strangers,  to  appear  instantly  in  arms  at  the 
Moat."  Further,  he  says,  "  An  express  came  from  Roucand 
affirming  that  tho  rebels  were  advanced  to  Torthorwald,  when  she 
came  off,  and  by  that  time  would  be  within  three  miles  of  the 
town.  This  being  intimated  the  town  was  again  alarmed  as 
formerly,  and  every  man  stood  to  his  post." 

During  the  French  war  the  town  was  patriotic  and  loyal,  and 
the  bells  were  in  request  to  give  expression  thereto.  William 
Grierson's  diary  furnishes  examples  : — 

g5th  Aprils  1794,— This  morning  was  ushered  in  with  ringing  of  the  bella. 
They  were  rung  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  twelve,  and  at  six  in  tho  evening, 
on  account  of  the  taking  ot  Martinico.  The  prospect  of  peace  was  more 
welcome  oven  than  victory,  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  preliminaries 
of  pence  being  ratified  in  1801,  the  usual  order  of  the  magistrates  was  not 
waited  for,  but  the  door  of  the  bell -house  was  broken  open,  and  ringing 
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proceeded  with,  which  was  ooniinaed  antil  nearly  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the  year  following  the  door  was 
again  broken,  and  the  beUs  pealed  forth  heartfelt  thanks  ;  nor  did  the  joy- 
ous sounds  cease  until  daybreak.  Next  day  alto  was  devoted  to  rejoicing, 
and  the  ringing  was  continued  at  intervals  until  niffbt.  The  treaty  proved 
abortive,  and  the  celebration  of  victories  continue<L 

9th  November,  1805. — News  of  the  glorious  victory  obtained  over  the 
combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  on  21st  October  by  Lord  Nelson.  The 
bells  set  ringing,  and  continued  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  joy  much  damped  by  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson. 

The  same  diary  contains  instances  of  a  different  kind : — 

Srd  January,  1794*— At  twelve  o'clock  the  late  Provost  Robert  Maxwell 
was  buried  in  the  Old  Churchyard,  on  which  occasion  the  great  bell 
tolled. 

Monday,  SSth  July,  1796. — This  day  at  twelve  o'clock  went  to  the  burial 
of  Kobert  Burns,  who  died  on  21  at,  aged  38  years.  The  great  bells  of  the 
Churches  tolled  at  intervals  during  the  time  of  the  procession. 

8th  January,  1795. — About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  was  alarmed  by  the 
ringing  of  the  fire  bell,  on  account  of  a  house  that  was  on  fire  in  the 
Kirkgate. 

l8t  January,  1801.— This  day  has  been  appointed  for  the  Union  with 
Ireland  to  take  place,  in  celebration  of  which  the  Volunteers,  Nottingham 
Militia,  and  4th  Regiment  of  Dragoons  turned  out  at  twelve  o'clock  and 
fired  &/eu  dejoie.     The  bells  were  likewise  rung  on  the  occasion. 

Prominent  menfion  is  made  of  the  bells  in  Mayne's  Siller  Gun — 

And  while  the  muster  roll  was  calling, 

And  joy  bells  jowing, 
Het  pints,  weel  spic'd  to  keep  the  saul  in. 

Around  were  flowing. 

The  merry  bells,  in  jocund  chime, 

Rang  through  the*air. 
And  minstrels  play'd,  in  strains  sublime, 

To  charm  the  Fair  ! 

Nor  fife  nor  drum 
Was  heard,  save  when  the  fire- hell  rang 
For  some  foul  lum  ! 

The  bell-ringers  were  carefully  chosen  men,  and  several  of  them 
are  mentioned  as  having  received  commendation  and  reward  for 
faithful  services,  but  the  most  remarkable  was  Thomas  Wilson, 
known  as  "  Blind  Tom."  He  was  blind  from  infancy.  Being 
appointed  to  the  office  of  bellman  at  the  early  af^e  of  1 2,  he  per- 
formed the  duties  during  the  long  period  of  63  years,  and  died  in 
1825  at  the  age  ot  75.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  he  died  at 
his  post,  for  he  fell  down  insensible  of  his  last  illness  in  the  beU- 
house,  and  probably  the  peal  then  rung  by  his  own  hand  was  to 
him  the  last  experience  of  sweet  sound.  He  rang  the  bells  of 
Dumfries,  it  is  said,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  times,  and 
with  the  regularity  of  the  clock  itself,  only  once  making  a  mistake 
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by  ringing  at  11  instead  of  10 — a  circumstance  he  could  not 
account  for,  or  even  understand  the  possibility  of.  The  usual  1 5 
minutes  ringing  at  intervals  on  the  King's  birthday  fell  short  of 
satisfying  his  feelings  of  loyalty,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  mount 
the  highest  leads  of  the  Steeple  with  a  blunderbuss  which  he 
possessed,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  town,  fire  several  rounds 
supplementary  to  the  bells  in  honour  of  His  Majesty's  natal  day. 
Widely  known  and  much  respected,  he  was  accorded  a  public 
funeral,  the  bells  being  tolled  at  intervals  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
and  the  occasion  excited  more  interest  than  any  similar  event 
since  the  death  of  Bums. 

What  is  before  written  of  Wilson  is  mostly  borrowed  from  his 
tombstone.  A  word  may  be  added  of  evidence  furnished  by  the 
bells  confirmatory  of  Ids  zealous  performance  of  duty.  The  side 
of  the  10  o'clock  bell  is  deeply  indented,  the  sound-bow  being 
worn  quite  half  through.  It  is  Blind  Tom's  mark.  The  bell 
should  be  turned  half  round  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  fracture. 


3.  Ornithological  Notes  by  Mr  Hugh  M*Ka.y,  Dumfries. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  past  winter  has  not  been  very  pro- 
ductive of  rare  occurrences  amongst  birds  in  this  locality,  if  I 
except  the  few  following  instances  -.—The  first  to  come  under  my 
observation  was  a  fine  example  of  the  green  sandpiper  (Tolanvs 
ochropus).  Two  of  this  species  were  shot  on  Conheath  Merse  last 
December.  I  am  informed  that  these  are  the  first  specimens 
recorded  in  this  locality  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  A  speci- 
men of  the  bartailed  godwit  {Limosa  rufa)  was  given  to  me  by 
Mr  Charles  Turner.  It  was  caught  in  the  nets  on  Caerlaverock 
shore  in  tlie  beginning  of  February.  Although  the  species  is 
common  enough  on  our  shores  in  the  autumn  and  spring  months, 
it  seldom  makes  its  appearance  so  early.  A  fine  two-year-old 
specimen  of  the  black-throated  diver  {Colymous  arcteits)  was 
brought  to  me  from  Lochmaben  on  the  4th  of  March.  This  species 
is  the  rarest  of  our  British  divers,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
considerable  numbers  frequented  Lochmaben  and  vicinity  during 
the  past  winter.     A  specimen  of  the  common  crow  was  shot  at 
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Eelton  last  November,  the  beak  of  which  was  peculiarly  mal- 
formed,  the  upper  mandible  being  so  much  curved  over  the  lower 
as  to  make  it  appear  almost  impossible  for  the  bird  to  feed.    I 
was,  however,  assured  by  Mr  West,  who  shot  the  specimen,  Uiat 
it  was  in  fairly  good  condition,  although  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  it  managed  to  pick  up  the  food  necessary  for  its  existence. 
During  the  months  of  December  and  January  last  five  specimens 
of  the  common  heron  (Ardea  einera)  were  sent  to  me  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  preservation.     On  examining  the  contents 
of  each  bird's  stomach  I  found  fbur  out  of  the  five  contained  the 
semi-digested  portions  of  the  common  rat     These  were  not  the 
water  vole,  but  the  common  long-tailed  rat.     In  one  of  the  herons 
T  found  an  unfortunate  rat  which  had  been  swallowed  immediately 
prior  to  the  bird  being  shot.     It  measured  ten  and  a  quarter 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.     There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  discovery  of  rats  forming  part  of  the  heron'sfood, 
yetlpresumethatthese  birds  will  add  another  little  delicacy  to  their 
bill  of  fare  in  the  shape  of  those  small  though  too  numerous 
mammals  the  voids.     The  angling  community  generally  look  upon 
the  heron  as  their  enemy ;  and  while  I  am  bound  to  admit  its 
partiality  for  fish,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  deficiency 
created  by  its  depredations  in  trout  streams  is  amply  counteracted 
by  its  undoubted  usefulness  in  other  respects  as  one  of  the  most 
active  of  nature's  policemen.     Even  in  a  trout  stream  the  heron 
does  some  good  by  devouring  the  eels,  which  play  such  havoc 
with  salmon  and  trout  ova  during  the  spawning  season.     I  am 
indebted  to  Mi  Henry  Martin,  of  Dardarroch,  for  the  following 
note,  and  although  it  b  three  years  since  the  specimens  were 
obtained,  they  were  not  recorded,  and  are  therefore  worthy  of 
mention  here.     He  informed  me  that  on  the  1st  of  March,  1890, 
three  specimens  of  the  American  white-winged   crossbill  were 
observed  in  Dardarroch  woods,  a  male  and  female  of  which  he 
shot)  and  are  now  in  his  collection.     I  doubted  his  statement  at 
first,  and  remarked  that  it  might  be  the  two  barred  crossbill, 
which  in  appearance  is  much  similar  to  the  American  species,  but 
he  assured  me  that  thoy  were  undoubtedly  the  American  species, 
and  could  be  seen  at  any  time.     He  also  informed  me  that  the 
common  crossbill  was  seen  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year.     A 
fine  specimen  of  a  blackbird  with  a  white  head  was  sent  to  me 
the  other  day  from  Holywood.     Several'  blackbirds  with  white 
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markings  frequented  the  vicinity  of  Gatehouse  last  summer.  I 
myself  saw  three  specimens  all  differently  marked,  and  also  a  pure 
white  starling  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a  single  dark  feather. 
A  pair  of  squirrels  were  brought  to  me  during  the  winter,  one  of 
them  having  a  fine  cream-coloured  tail.  The  lady  who  brought 
them  quaintly  remarked,  "  Here's  qua  wee  ferrets  tat  be  stuffed.*' 
I  looked  at  the  "  qua  wee  ferrets,"  and  asked  her  when  she  would 
like  them.  "  Oh,  woel,"  she  said,  "  Im  in  nae  great  hurry ;  the 
night  '11  dae  fine." 


4.  Caryaphylls, 
By  Mr  George  F.  Scott-Elliot,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

If  one  studies  the  structure  of  any  particular  order,  and  follows 
the  different  modifications  found  in  its  various  species,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  where  to  begin.  Some  would  commence  with 
the  most  highly  modified  forms,  such,  for  instance,  as  Lychnis  and 
Silene  in  this  particular  order,  and  would  then  proceed  downwards 
to  the  most  degraded  types,  such  as  ^Jagina,  Others  might 
follow  exactly  the  reverse  order,  beginning  with  the  degraded 
types  and  ending  with  the  highest,  or  what  we  call  the  highest. 
Both  these  methods  are,  however,  apt  to  lead  one  off  the  track  in 
explaining  the  origin  of  any  peculiar  specific  adaptation. 
Lychnis  floscucuUi  is  a  very  highly  developed  bee-flower,  while 
Sagina  is  a  degraded  type  of  flower  apparently  adapted  to  ants 
and  the  lowest  kinds  of  diptera ;  neither  is,  in  any  sense  of  the 
term,  an  ancestor  of  the  other.  Such  an  ancestor  should  rather 
be  sought  for  in  the  middle  of  the  order,  and  probably  some  form 
like  Stellaria  or  Cerastium  can  be  regarded  with  the  most 
probability  as  nearest  in  structure  to  the  original  Caryophyll 
ancestor,  from  which  Lychnis  has  risen  and  Sagina  fallen.  Be- 
ginning, therefore,  in  the  middle  one  may  take  SlellaHa  uliginosa 
as  a  fairly  good  instance  of  a  generalised  Caryophyll,  and  I  will 
first  point  out  the  main  features  of  its  adaptation  to  insect 
visitora,  and  then  try  and  show  the  different  departures  in  other 
forms. 

One  finds  in  Stellaria  uliginosa  ten  stamens,  of  which  the  five 
outer,  which  are  opposite  the  sepals,  become  ripe,  and  shed  their 
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pollen  before  the  others  (opposite  the  petals).  Honey  is  secreted 
by  a  little  cup- like  ring  at  the  base  of  these  outer  sepaline 
stamens,  but  a  rudimentary  ring  exists  also  at  the  base  of  the 
others.  The  styles  vary  in  number,  from  three  to  five,  and  project, 
outwards  between  these  outer  erect  sepaline  stamens.  Hence 
insects  visiting  the  flower  aliglit  on  the  petals  and  crawl  round 
under  the  outer  stamens  so  that  their  sides  are  touched  by  the 
anthers  or  stigmata.  The  visitors  are  in  this  form  (as  in  almost 
all)  flies  of  medium  size,  and  probably  belonging  to  a  large 
variety  of  genera. 

S,  Holostea  is  very  similar,  but  the  stamens  are  more  curved 
outwards,  so  that  self-fertilisation  by  contact  of  the  stigmata  and 
anthers  in  the  same  flower  is  very  rare ;  the  chickweed  S,  media 
is  on  a  lower  scale,  as  here  the  stamens  are  often  reduced  in 
number  from  ten  to  sometimes  only  three,  and  self-fertilisation  by 
contact  happens  very  frequently.  S,  graminea  has  advanced, 
however,  a  little,  as  in  this  form  tlie  styles  are  lengthened,  and 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  shortened  so  that  contact  of  the 
anther  and  stigma  is  impossible ;  and  the  effect  of  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  higher  class  of  flies,  such  as  Syritta  pipiens,  with 
more  rapid  flight  and  a  higher  type  of  mouth,  are  found  on  it 
S,  nemorum  is  very  near  S,  graminea. 

Cerastium  mdgatum  and  alpinum  are  a  little  higher  in  tlie 
scale  than  S,  uliginosa,  as  in  these  forms  self-fertilisation  U  pre- 
vented almost  entirely  by  a  different  artifice ;  here  the  stigmata  are 
not  fully  ripe  till  the  stamens  have  dehisced.  C  arvenae  is 
distinctly  more  advanced,  for  each  sepaline  stamen  is  broadened 
at  the  base  or  insertion,  and  forms  with  its  sepal  a  sort  of 
miniature  canal ;  honey  is  held  in  this  canal,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  protected  both  from  evaporation  and  small  short-lipped 
and  thievish  flies ;  probably  it  is  visited  by  a  higher  order  of 
flies  or  possibly  small  bees,  but  I  was  too  late  in  the  season  last 
year  to  prove  this. 

In  the  genus  Arenaria,  one  finds  in  A,  trinervia  the  petals 
much  reduced  in  size,  and  this  enables  the  flower  to  secrete  a 
larger  amount  of  honey ;  hence,  mainly  intelligent  kinds  of 
Diptera  frequent  it  in  spite  of  its  inconspicuous  character.  A. 
aerpyllifolia^  which  is  a  dwarf  plant  adapted  to  poor  soil,  is  not 
quite  so  rich  in  honey,  and  contact  of  anthers  and  stigma 
occasionally  happens.     -4.  jt?e;>;oirfe«  is  utterly  different;  here  the 
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general  fleshiness  of  the  plant  has  led  to  a  much  more  open  kind 
of  flower,  and  the  nectaries  are  large  and  orange-red  in  colour 
lying  between  the  stamens,  and  not  encircling  them  at  the  base 
as  in  almost  all  the  other  Caryophylleae.  Here,  however,  the 
stamens  dehisce  early,  and  curve  so  far  outwards  that  self- 
fertilisation  is  improbable. 

In  Spergularia  rubra  one  finds  a  distinct  advance,  as  the 
petals  are  often  pink,  and  honey  is  secreted  by  a  ring  of  tissue^ 
due  to  the  confluent  basis  of  the  stamens ;  the  honey  is  only  pro- 
tected by  the  flowers  not  opening  till  about  2  p.m.,  when  that  of 
aU  flowers  which  have  been  open  since  the  morning  must  be  nearly 
exhausted.     This  is  visited  by  bees. 

SUene  vr^fkUa  is  a  great  step  in  advance,  as  it  has  large  flowers 
which  form  a  r^ular  cup  with  a  narrow  entrance  so  that  the 
honey  is  well  protected  from  thieves  and  evaporation.  Self- 
fertilisation  is  prevented  by  the  very  late  ripening  of  the  styles, 
and  the  biting  propensities  of  some  of  the  larger  bees  is  guarded 
against  by  the  calyx  of  united  sepals  which  is  much  swollen,  so 
that  even  the  comparatively  long  trunk  of  a  Bombus  would  have 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  honey  from  the  outside  as  they  frequently 
try  to  do. 

For  Lychnis  one  finds  the  calyx  hairy  and  viscid  instead  of 
being  inflated  for  a  similar  reason,  and  these  are  the  highest  type 
of  flower  found  in  the  order.  Z.  veapertina  is  much  like  Silene 
in  other  respects ;  but  Z.  duima  and  Jloscuculliy  with  their  red 
flowers,  are  entirely  adapted  to  bees,  and  have  also  been  described 
in  a  former  paper. 

If  we  wish  to  go  downwards  one  has  to  travel  back  to  Stellaria 
media  to  find  anything  like  Sa^ina  procumhens,  which  is  usually 
sans  petals,  sans  honey,  sans  everything  in  the  way  of  special 
adaptation  to  insect&  Probably  it  dei)ends  almost  wholly  on 
self-fertilisation,  and  its  habit  of  closing  in  dull  cloudy  weather 
renders  this  easy  instead  of  protecting  the  honey  as  in  Spergularia, 
It  is  also  in  a  strangely  variable  condition,  sometimes  with  petals, 
sometimes  without,  and  with  a  very  changeable  number  of 
stamens.     It  is  only  visited  so  far  as  I  know  by  ants. 

A  list  of  the  insect  visitors,  probably  very  incomplete,  may  be 
found  in  the  2d  Part  of  the  Dumfries  Flora,  and  though  this  is  a 
very  fragmentary  account  even  of  our  British  Caryophylls,  it  may 
perhaps  induce  some  of  our  members  to  take  up  this  interesting 
study. 
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5.  The  Burial  Place  of  Alexander  the  GreaL 

By  E.  J.  Chinnock,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

I  have  recently  seen  in  English  and  American  magaadiies  the 
statement  that  a  sarcophagus  has  been  discovered  at  Sidon 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great 
As  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  support  the  theory  that 
Alexander  may  have  been  buried  at  Sidon,  I  have  collected  the 
following  passages  to  show  that  he  was  buried  at  Alexandria.  I 
can  find  no  mention  of  any  other  phioe  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  buried. 

1.  Arrian  (apud  Fhotium,  lib.  92)  says  that  Arridoens  conveyed 
Alexander's  body  from  Babylon  through  Damascus  to  Ptolemy 
in  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Ferdiccas  to  get  possession  of  it. 

2.  Diodoms  (XY III.,  2  and  26-28)  says  that  the  generals  elected 
Arridsens,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  the  half  brother  of  Alexander, 
king  of  the  Macedonians,  and  assigned  to  him  the  duty  of  con- 
veying Alexander's  body  to  Ammon  for  burial.  Arridsens  spent 
two  years  in  preparing  a  magnificent  car  and  other  ornaments 
for  the  tomb,  and  then  conveyed  the  body  towards  Egypt. 
He  was  met  in  Syria  by  Ptolemy,  who  escorted  it  with  military 
honours  to  Alexandria,  where  he  deposited  it  in  a  sanctuary 
specially  prepared  for  it^  deciding  not  to  convey  it  for  the  present 
to  Ammon. 

3.  Curtius  Rufus  (De  Gestis  Alexandri  X.,  31)  says  that  the 
body  was  embalmed  by  Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans,  and  placed  by 
Ptolemy  at  Memphis,  and  a  few  years  after  transported  by  him 
to  Alexandria,  where,  says  Curtins,  ''  every  honour  is  paid  to  his 
memory  and  name."  Curtins  is  supposed  by  Zumpt  to  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Others  assign  him  to  the  time  of 
Claudius  or  Vespasian,  and  he  cannot  have  lived  later  than  the 
reign  of  Trajan. 

4.  Ae/ian  (Varia  Historia  XIL,  64)  also  says  that  Ptolemy 
conveyed  the  body  of  Alexander  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  using 
stratagem  to  delude  the  regent  Perdiccas,  who  wished  to  get 
possession  of  it. 

5.  Jtcstin  (XIII.,  4)  says  that  Arridsens  was  ordered  by  the 
Generals  to  conduct  Alexander's  body  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

6.  Suetonius    (life    of  Augustus   18)    says    that    Augustus 
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Caesar  saw  Alexander's  body  at  Alexandria,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
golden  crown,  and  scattered  flowers  upon  it. 

7.  Dio  CassiuB  (51,  16)  says  that  Augustas  saw  Alexander's 
body  at  Alexandria  and  touched  it,  and  was  said  to  have 
accidentally  broken  off  a  part  of  the  nose. 

8.  Strabo  (XVII.,  1)  says  that  the  Soma  was  an  enclosure  near 
the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  of  the  royal  Ptolemies.  He  adds  that  Ptolemy 
buried  Alexander's  body  in  this  Mausoleum,  where  "  it  now  still 
lies ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  same  coffin,  for  the  present  one  is  of 
transparent  alabaster  (hyalos).  Ptolemy  deposited  it  in  a  golden 
coffin,  which  was  carried  off  by  Cocces  and  Ptolemy  Pareisactos." 
This  took  place  about  57  B.C.,  this  Ptolemy  being  originally 
named  Saleucus,  and  called  in  derision  Cybisactes,  dealer  in  salt 
fish. 

Here  we  have  precise  statements  by  three  out  of  the  five 
historians  of  Alexander  that  he  was  buried  at  Alexandria. 
Justin  agrees  that  the  original  order  was  that  he  should  be  buried  at 
Ammon  in  the  desert.  Plutarch  says  nothing  about  the  burial. 
From  Strabo,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Suetonius  we  learn  that  the 
embalmed  body  was  in  existence  at  Alexandria  300  years  after 
the  death,  and  from  Curtius  that  in  the  fourth  centuiy  after  the 
burial  every  honour  was  paid  to  him  at  Alexandria. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HERBARIUM. 

By  Mr  G.  F.  ScottElliot,  F.L.S.,  F.R.Bot,Soc.,  Edin. 

The  Herbarium  is  advancing  both  in  completeness  and  in 
accuracy.  The  present  number  of  species  represented  is  over 
900,  out  of  the  1858  recorded  in  the  London  Catalogue.  This  is 
an  extremely  valuable  collection  for  a  County  Society  like  ours, 
and  as  we  have  not  yet  really  begun  to  exchange  plants  with 
other  societies  or  individuals,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  how  much 
can  be  effected  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  very  specially  due  to  Miss 
Hannay  for  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  mounting,  which 
could  not  be  better  done.  I  hope,  before  very  long,  to  go  through 
and  name  the  entire  Herbarium  with  a  good  standard  one  in 
London  or  Croydon,  so  that  every  name  may  be  considered 
authoritative,  and  so  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  students. 
There  are,  in  fact,  not  more  than  three  or  four  places  in  Great 
Britain  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  British  plants  could  be 
more  easily  picked  up  than  Dumfries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  material  will  induce  students  to  come  forward. 

Amongst  those  who  have  sent  us  specimens  this  year  are  Mr 
Arnott,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  J.  T.  Johnstone,  Mrs  Thompson,  Miss 
Finlay,  &c.  I  have  to  announce  that  Miss  Alice  Wedderbum 
has  presented  to  the  Society  the  whole  collection  made  by  her 
brother,  the  late  Mr  F.  E.  R.  Wedderburn,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glenlair,  Dalbeattie.  The  specimens  are  about  1 20  in  number, 
and  are  all  in  the  most  perfect  pi'eservation,  and  beautifully 
mounted.  This  collection  includes  many  rare  plants,  such  as 
Apium  inundatum,  Geum  intermedium,  Hieracium  aurantiacum, 
and  is  altogether  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  Herbarium. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Miss  Wedderburn,  both 
for  the  careful  way  in  which  the  collection  has  been  mounted  and 
preserved,  and  for  her  kindness  in  presenting  it  to  us.     The  late 
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Mr  F.  K  R.  Wedderbum  was  a  most  careful  and  enthusiastic 
botanist,  and  Miss  Wedderbum  has  taken  care  that  the  result 
of  his  labours  should  be  preserved  for  the  advantage  of  future 
students. 

The  collection  of  grasses  and  sedges  which  Mr  Tom  Brown  has 
most  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  contains  numerous  rare 
forms,  and  one,  Carex  elongata  L.,  which  is  of  the  very  greatest 
interest.  It  has  hitherto  been  only  known  in  Scotland  from  one 
locality  in  Kirkcudbright ;  and  if,  as  I  understand,  this  plant  was 
found  near  Auchenhessnane,  it  is  a  most  interesting  discovery. 

Miss  Hannay  has  received  a  most  valuable  collection  of  32 
plants  from  Mr  Bennett,  of  Croydon.  Most  of  these  are  rare  and 
critical  species,  6.^.,  17  species  of  Fotamogeton,  and  these  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  our  Herbarium,  especially  as  they  are 
authoritatively  named  by  Mr  Bennett  himself. 
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Saturday^  4th  of  June, 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Grierson  Museum,  Thomhill,  Penpont 
Church,  the  Valley  of  the  Scaur,  and  Glenwhargan.  Many 
beautiful  and  some  rare  plants  were  collected  by  Mr  James  Shaw, 
especially  note-worthy  being  some  heather  in  bloom,  a  thing 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  so  early  in  this  district. 


Saturday,  1st  of  July, 

EOOLEPBOHAN   AND   BURNSWARK. 

Leaving  Dumfries  about  half -past  ten,  a  party  of  seventeen 
spent  the  day  in  driving  to  Ecclefechan  by  way  of  Carruthers- 
town ;  thence  to  Burnswark,  with  its  series  of  Romnn  encamp- 
ments, and  home  by  Lockerbie  and  Lochmaben.  The  route  was 
one  touching  several  points  of  outstanding  interest. 

The  first  halt  to  be  made  was  opposite  to  Repentance  Tower, 
in  oi-der  to  permit  of  the  party  climbing  the  little  hill  which  is 
crowned  by  this  puzzling  and  curiously  named  stnicture.  In 
appearance  it  is  like  a  diminutive  square  tower  of  the  familiar 
Border  keep  pattern.  Its  walls  are  pierced  by  a  number  of  loop- 
holes and  by  a  square  window  on  the  south  (now  built  up)  and  a 
door  on  the  north.  On  the  door  lintel  there  are  carved  the  word 
"  Repentance,"  in  old  English  letters,  and  rude  figures  of  a  dove 
and  a  serpent,  scriptural  types  of  innocence  and  wisdom.  The 
original  stronghold,  which  forms  the  centre  part  of  the  present 
building,  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Lord  Herries, 
then  owner  of  the  domain ;  and  it  is  one  of  this  family,  under- 
stood to  be  the  same  who  built  Hoddam  Castle,  that  is  associated 
with  the  story  of  Repentance.  The  most  impressive  because 
most  tragic  logond  is  that  a  chief  of  the  house  of  Herries, 
returning  from  an  English  foray,  was  crossing  the  Solway  with  a 
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band  of  prisoners,  and  being  overtaken  by  a  storm  lightened  the 
boats  by  drowning  his  captives.  Repentance  Tower  is  said  to 
have  lieen  the  outwaitl  and  visible  sign  of  his  remorse  for  this 
act  of  barbarity,  as  it  would  be  a  constant  mentor.  The  tradition 
further  represents  that  the  erection  of  the  tower  was  an  act  of 
penance  prescribed  by  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  A  more  prosaic 
account  of  the  genesis  of  the  tower  associates  it  also  with 
ecclesiastical  dictation.  According  to  this  story  Lord  Herries 
bad  laid  sacrilegious  hands  upon  church  lands,  and  the  erection  of 
Repentance  was  a  sign  of  penitence  required  of  him  by  the 
clergy.  Colour  is  given  to  this  theory  by  the  generally  accepted 
report  that  Hoddam  Castle  was  built  of  the  stones  of  a  chapel. 
There  were  anciently  two  churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
One  was  the  chapel  of  Trailtrow,  on  the  site  of  which  Repentance 
Tower  stands,  in  the  midst  of  its  old  burial-ground  ;  the  other 
was  the  church  of  the  original  parish  of  Hoddam,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Annan,  a  short  way  below  the  castle.  If  TraDtrow 
Chapel  had  been  demolished  in  order  to  help  with  the  building  of 
the  fortress,  there  would  be  something  like  poetical  justice  in 
compelling  the  spoliator  to  undertake  the  task  of  rearing  another 
building  on  the  same  elevated  spot,  and  giving  it  a  name  which 
should  be  at  once  a  confession  and  a  constant  reminder  of  his 
guilt.  And  from  what  we  know  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
interference  with  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  would  be  quite  as 
likely  to  excite  the  retributive  indignation  of  her  priests  as  a 
sanguinary  act  of  war. 

It  is  a  curious  spot  to  find  a  little  God's  acre  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  where  the  graves  must  almost  literally  be  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  What  is  apparently  the  oldest  of  the  tombstones  still 
retaining  its  lettering  is  a  flat  one  thus  quaintly  inscribed : 
"  Here  lies  ane  honest  man,  Andrew  Davison,  once  in  Knockhill, 
husband  to  Jonnet  Wallet,  who  with  her  had  seven  children,  who 
living  with  peace  and  accord  with  all  dyed  the  2  of  June,  170 — , 
and  of  his  age  63."  Rae,  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of 
Ree,  is  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence.  Irving  is  another 
repeatedly  met  with,  and  three  holly  leaves  are  carved  on  the 
memorial  of  one  of  this  family.  The  Murrays  of  Murraythwait^ 
have  here  their  family  burial  place,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  A 
Latin  inscription  tells  that  it  was  first  erected  by  George  Murray 
and  Christina  Forrester,  his  spouse,  some  time  in  last  century. 
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The  three  stars  of  Murray  and  three  hunting  horns  figure  as  the 

heraldic  devices  of  the  pair.      The  little  parish  of  Trailtrow  was 

formally  annexed  to  Cummertrees  in  1609,  its  chapel  having,  we 

fancy,  disappeared  long  before ;  but  the  burial  ground,  in  which 

hemlock  is  found  growing,  is  still  in  occasional  use. 

Driving  on  to  Hoddaro  Bridge,  the  company  here  made  a  short 

halt  to  allow  the  botanists  to  scan  the  banks  of  the  stream,  while 

others  walked  along  to  the  old  Hoddam  churchyard.     A  singular 

feature  on   the   gravestones    here    is    the    indiscriminate   and 

apparently  irrelevant  use  of  heraldic  devices.     There  is  one 

obvious  play  on  a  name  several  times  repeated.     This  is  the 

carving  of  three  bells  on  stones  which  mark  the  resting  places  of 

persons  bearing  that  patronymic ;  and  the  name  here  seems  to 

have  been  about  as  comoion  as  it  was  in  a  neighbouring  parish, 

where  'Hhe  Bells  of  Middlebie''  was  a  phrase  in  the  common 

currency  of  speech.     Here  also  the  three  holly  leaves  recur 

associated  with  the  name  of  Irving.     The  oldest  date  observed 

was  1677,  which  was  that  of  the  interment  of  the  spouse  of 

Archibald  Corrie.     The  parochial  schoolmaster  who  in  this  quiet 

vale  would  be  teaching  rustic  youth  their  letters  during  the 

profligate  days  of  the  Restoration,  and  while  peaceful  Presbyterians 

were  hunted  on  the  hills,  is  commemorated  by  a  simple  upright 

slab  in  good  preservation,  which  sets  forth  that — 

Here  lyes  lohn  Short,  schoolmr.  in  Hoddam,  who  departed  this  life 
Febr.  7,  1707,  aged  00  years,  and  Helen  Wilson,  his  spouse,  who  deptd. 
this  life  Deer.  12,  1717,  aged  63  years. 

Death  did  come  in  bv  loathsome  sin, 

but  Christ  for  all  did  die. 
And  unto  those  yt.  wt.  him  close 

he  gives  the  victory. 

The  parish  church  of  Hoddam  stands  about  a  mile  from 
Ecclefechan  at  a  place  known  as  the  Cross  of  Hoddam,  a  site 
which  was  chosen  about  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  three 
parishes  of  Hoddam,  Luce,  and  Ecclefechan;  but  the  present 
building,  although  of  antiquated  appearance,  dates  only  from 
1817.  In  this  churchyard  is  the  burial  place  of  the  Sharpes  of 
Hoddam.  Here  is  interred  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  the 
accomplished,  but  dilettante  man  of  letters  and  antiquary  and 
friend  of  Scott ;  and  beside  him  rests  his  elder  brother.  General 
Matthew  Sharpe,  who  sat  as  M.P.  for  Dumfies  Burghs  from  the 
passing    of   the   first  Reform    Bill  until   1841.       This  laird  of 
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Hoddam  had  for  some  time  Carljle's  father  as  a  tenant;  and 
the  latter  asserted  his  independence  in  rugged  style  in  an  inter- 
view which  the  son  gleefully  chronicles. 

On  reaching  Ecclefechan  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  churchyard 
in  order  to  visit  Carlyle's  tomb.  Along  with  his  brother,  Dr 
Garlyle,  he  is  commemorated  by  the  central  and  most  recent 
stone  of  the  three  in  the  family  plot.  The  names  of  the  father 
(who  died  in  1832),  his  two  wives,  and  two  daughters  appear  on 
the  stone  to  the  right.  The  concluding  part  of  the  inscription 
embodies  a  filial  tribute  which  bears  the  clear  imprint  of  the 
author  :  "  And  here  also  now  rests  the  above  Margaret  Aitken, 
his  second  wife  ;  born  at  Whitestanes,  Kirkmahoe,  in  Septr.,  1771, 
died 'at  Scotsbrig  on  Christmas  day,  1853.  She  brought  him  nine 
children,  whereof  four  sons  and  three  daughters  survive,  grate- 
fully reverent  of  such  a  father  and  such  a  mother.''  The  grave  of 
Dr  Archibald  Arnott  of  Kirkconnell  Hall,  Napoleon's  physician, 
also  claimed  attention.  The  inscription  sets  forth  the  scenes  of 
his  active  service  with  the  British  army  as  a  surgeon  of  the  20th 
Foot,  and  adds  :  '<  At  St.  Helena  he  was  the  medical  attendant 
of  Napoleon,  whose  esteem  he  won  and  whose  last  moments  he 
soothed." 

From  the  churchyard  the  party  proceeded  to  the  *'  Arched 
House,"  in  which  Carlyle  first  saw  the  light  The  old  stone 
stair,  worn  with  the  footprints  of  many  years,  has  now  been 
covered  with  wood.  At  the  top  of  it  are  two  apartments.  The 
one  to  the  left  is  a  very  narrow  room  built  over  the  arch.  It 
was  at  on&  time  shewn  as  the  actual  birthplace ;  but  that  the 
important  event  occurred  in  the  larger  room,  to  the  right,  wo 
have  certified  by  the  hand  of  Carlyle  himself,  who,  we  may 
presume,  obtained  the  most  authentic  information  on  a  subject 
regarding  which  his  personal  recollections  would  be  more  than 
hazy.  A  small  photograph  of  the  two  houses  is  hung  on  the 
wall  of  this  larger  room,  and  on  the  window  of  it  Carlyle  has 
placed  an  asterisk,  and  below  the  photograph  he  has  written — 
"  ♦  Room  where  I  was  born ;  to  the  middle  of  that  Arch  was  my 
Father's  House,  village  of  Ecclefechan;  4  deer.,  1795.  T. 
Carlyle.  (Chelsea,  5  July,  1871.)"  All  the  furniture  in  the  room 
and  its  modest  embellishments  (including  this  little  picture)  came 
from  the  Cheyne  Row  house,  and  most  of  them  from  the  study ; 
so  that  the  whole  surrou'idings  are  strongly   reminiscent  of 
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Carlyle.  Here  are  one  of  bis  arm  chairs,  a  little  couch,  his 
reading  lamp — with  ponderous  white  glass  globe — a  very  small 
hanging  bookcase  with  copies  of  Chapman  &  Hall's  shilling  edition 
of  his  work,  a  letter  rack,  some  pieces  of  china  set  into  a  wall 
recess,  a  curious  coffee-pot  for  use  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  his 
tobacco-cutter — a  substantial  implement,  with  long  blade,  and 
worked  like  the  old-fashioned  single-knife  turnip-cutter — a  small 
"  wag-at-the-wa' "  clock,  presumably  a  family  heirloom,  and  the 
kitchen  tea-caddy.  Here  also  are  two  of  the  philosopher's  hats — 
the  veritable  straw,  of  ample  rim,  with  which  we  were  accustomed 
to  see  him  perambulate  the  outskirts  of  Dumfries  on  a  warm 
summer  day,  and  an  equally  wide-spreading  soft  felt  On  the 
wall  are  groups  of  photographs  shewing  Carlyle  and  his  wife  at 
different  periods ;  a  tiny  portrait  of  the  pet  dog  which  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  Mrs  Oarlyle's  death,  through  the  shock  which 
she  received  by  seeing  it  in  immediate  danger  from  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage  in  Hyde  Park ;  a  photographic  group  taken  on  the 
«teps  of  the  residence  of  the  late  Provost  Swan  at  Kirkcaldy,  the 
parties  being  Carlyle,  his  brother,  the  doctor;  his  niece,  Mrs 
Mary  Carlyle ;  and  their  host.  There  is  a  wonderfully  regular 
stream  of  visitors  to  the  house.  The  number  of  signatures 
entered  in  the  book  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  145.  This 
visitors'  book  is  a  gift  of  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  who  visited 
Ecclefechan  in  March,  1881,  the  month  following  Carlyle's  death. 
The  room  itself  \&  just  as  it  was  in  Carlyle's  childhood,  with  the 
exception  that  the  door  has  been  renewed,  and  that,  of  course, 
painting  and  papering  has  been  done. 

Bumswark  hill  was  the  next  and  last  object  of  interest  which 
had  a  place  in  the  itinerary,  and  it  is  one  of  itself  well  worth  a 
special  journey.  At  its  base  is  the  largest  of  all  the  camps  which 
testify  to  the  three  centuries  or  more  of  occupation  of  lowland 
Scotland  by  the  Roman  armies  ;  and  it  is  underatood  to  be  the 
best  preserved  of  any  in  the  whole  country  except  the  one  on 
Moor  of  Ardoch,  in  Perthshire,  near  where  Agricola  inflicted  the 
sanguinary  defeat  on  Galgacus  and  the  Caledonian  army.  Bums- 
wark itself  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  *and  best-known 
features  in  the  landscape,  its  well-marked  individuality  command- 
ing attention  over  a  tract  of  country  which  extends  far  into 
Cumberland,  over  into  Liddesdale,  and  to  the  head  of  the  Annan 
valley.     This  prominence  it  owes  less  to  its  height^  which  is  only 
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some  740  feet^  than  to  its  isolated  position  and  unique  shape. 
The  peculiar  configuration  of  Bumswark  strikes  the  eye  of  every 
passing  traveller.  It  is  an  escarpment;  or  steep  terraced  hill,  of 
igneous  origin,  and  is  in  contrast  to  the  smoothly  outlined  hills 
of  the  Silurian  region  to  the  north  and  west.  These  escarpments, 
with  their  bands  of  volcanic  rock,  run  eastward  through  Eskdale 
to  the  head  of  Slitrig  Water,  and  rise  in  Ewesdale  to  such 
prominences  as  Pike  Fell  and  Arkleton  Fell.  Specimens  of 
volcanic  tuft  were  found  on  Saturday  in  a  quarry  to  the  south  of 
Bumswark.  The  ridge  is  intersected  by  a  deep  saddle-like 
depression.  The  main  camp  lies  along  the  base  of  the  southern 
slope,  near  to  the  east  end,  in  the  most  sheltered  situation.  The 
rectangular  earthen  ramparts  and  the  deep  fosse  outside  still 
clearly  shew  its  extent,  which  is  three  hundred  yards  in  the  one 
direction  and  two  hundred  to  the  other.  A  slight  eminence  at 
the  north-east  corner,  within  the  camp,  but  partially  isolated  by 
a  second  fosse,  indicates  no  doubt  the  prsetorium,  where  the 
general's  tent  would  be  pitched.  Breaks  in  the  earth-works  on 
the  side  next  the  bill,  and  in  proximity  to  the  low  portion  already 
referred  to,  shew  where  the  gates  would  stand,  and  mounds  have 
been  thrown  up  outside  for  their  protection.  The  dimensions 
usually  assigned  for  the  fosse  in  Roman  camps  are  nine  feet  deep 
and  twelve  broad,  and  here  these  conditions  seem  very  nearly 
fulfilled.  The  spring,  which  was  an  indispensable  requisite  of 
the  situation,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Its  waters  still 
flow  cool  and  abundant.  The  second  camp  occupies  a  correspond- 
ing but  more  westerly  position  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill. 
While  the  lesser  of  the  two,  it  is  still  of  very  extensive  proportions. 
It  aflforded  security  from  attack  on  the  north,  effectually  covering 
the  central  depression  in  the  hill,  along  which  an  enemy  might 
otherwise  have  approached  the  main  camp.  This  was  really  the 
only  vulnerable  point  in  the  position.  At  the  north-west  and 
north-east  angles  nature  has  provided  the  most  perfect  defence  in 
rocky  walls  so  steep  that  no  force  would  venture  to  scale  them. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  possibility  of  approach  on  the  south  side  from 
the  western  end,  where  there  is  a  gentler  slope ;  and  to  meet  this 
contingency  a  subsidiary  encampment,  more  nearly  approaching 
the  semi-circular  shape,  had  been  constructed  beside  the  piece  of 
plantation  that  neighbours  Bumswark  Cottage.  This  outpost 
commanded  also  the  Roman   road  carried  from  this  point  up 
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Aniumdale,  of  which  the  grass-grown  track  is  to  this  daj  verj 
distinctly  visible  along  several  fields,  and  there  are  some 
indications  that  another  outpost  had  existed  a  short  way  along 
the  road  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  it  afforded  a  line  of 
communication  with  the  English  border.  The  indubitable 
existence  of  this  [Mece  of  ancient  roadway,  proceeding  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  this  important  military  station,  affords 
material  support  to  the  theory,  recently  assailed,  of  the  existence 
of  other  vestiges  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Moffat.  On  the  western 
summit  of  Bumswark  there  is  a  wonderfully  perfect  circular 
earth-work,  the  remains  apparently  of  a  still  older  Celtic  strong- 
hold, which  the  Romans  would,  no  doubt,  utilise  as  a  post  of 
observation.  A  camp  so  elaborately  constructed  was  not^  of 
course,  a  mere  casual  resting  place ;  but  must  have  formed  the 
permanent  quarters  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  from  which  they 
would  be  able  to  keep  the  surrounding  country  in  subjection,  to 
prosecute  campaigns  against  the  Novantes  in  western  €^oway» 
and  to  carry  on  their  road-making  and  other  civilising  works. 
Here  they  would  dwell  in  huts  constructed  probably  of  timber 
cut  from  the  forest  that  overspread  the  land  in  all  directions,  and 
covered  over  with  leather  or  the  skins  of  animals  taken  in  the 
chase.  The  numbers  resident  in  the  camp  would,  of  course, 
fluctuate  with  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  Gibbon  states  that 
three  legions  were  regularly  assigned  for  the  occupation  of 
Britain;  and  while  the  number  of  Romans  in  a  l^on  only 
slightly  exceeded  six  thousand,  he  calculates  that  the  auxiliaries 
attached  to  it  would  bring  its  strength  up  to  about  12,500.  On 
this  basis  the  army  of  occupation  for  both  England  and  Scotland 
would  number  some  37,000. 

New  Member, — Mr  John  F.  Cormack,  Lockerbie. 

The  following  botanical  specimens  were  found  by  Mr  Scott- 
Elliot  : — Conium  maculatum — Qasstown,  Repentance  Tower,  and 
Ecclefechan  ;  Scabiasa  Columbaria — Hoddam  Brig ;  (Eltrusa 
Cynapium  —  Ecclefechan  roadside  ;  Rosa  arvensis — Roadside, 
near  Bimswark  ;  Viola  lutea,  var.  amoena — Summit  of  Birnswark. 
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Saturday,  6ih  of  August, 

SoLWAY  Fishery  and  Newabbey. 

The  party  drove  by  way  of  Kirkconnell  and  along  the  Kinharvie 
road  to  the  now  famous  fish  hatchery  belonging  to  Mr  J.  J. 
Armistead.  The  hatchery  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  and 
sheltered  spot  on  the  Kinharvie  estate  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
pine  trees,  and  with  a  north-easterly  aspect  on  to  a  stretch  of 
undulating  moorland.  On  arriving  at  the  hatcheries,  whither 
they  had  been^kindly  invited,  they  were  met  by  Mr  Armistead, 
whose  warm-hearted  genial  manner  at  once  produced  a  feeling  of 
confidence  among  the  party  that  their  visit  was  acceptable.  Mr 
Armistead  took  them  to  the  hatching  shed,  where  the  rows  of 
tanks  in  which  the  ova  will  be  planted  on  glass  grills  in  October 
and  the  ensuing  months  were  in  course  of  being  overhauled  prior 
to  the  busy  season  which  then  begins.  The  tanks  were  being  re- 
varnished  with  paraffin  varnish,  which  is  a  much  better 
preservative  than  ordinary  paint,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to 
run  through  the  tanks  for  at  least  a  month  before  the  spawn 
is  placed  in  the  boxes.  Mr  Armistead  explained  to  the  visitors 
the  process  of  fish  hatching,  and  described  the  different  kinds  of 
fish  which  he  cultivates,  including  the  different  varieties  of  trout^ 
char,  grayling,  salmon,  and  others.  The  enterprise  is  one  that 
necessitates  for  successful  issues  much  delicate  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge.  When  fairly  stocked  he  calculates  he  has  accommoda- 
tion with  his  present  appliances  nnd  tanks  for  two  million  fish, 
and  it  must  be  apparent  even  to  the  uninitiated  that  the  feeding 
and  attention  of  such  a  large  family  requires  a  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  and  expense.  Even  in  what  is  termed  the 
slack  season,  which  lasts  till  about  October,  six  men  are  daily 
engaged  in  carrying  food  and  tending  the  fishes.  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  marketable  stock  does  not  exceed  fifty 
thousand,  about  two  hundredweight  of  prepared  food  is  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  tanks  daily.  The  smaller  fry  are 
fed  four  times  daily,  and  the  larger  stock  fish  about  twice.  The 
food  consists  of  beef  and  mussels,  and  other  shell  fish  and 
crustaceans.  One  of  the  assistants  showed  the  visitors  the 
interesting  sight  of  the  trout  feeding.  So  soon  as  a  handful  of 
the  food  was  thrown  on  to  the  surface  of  what  was  a  moment 
before  a  placid,  sluggish  looking  moss  liole,  it  instantly  became  a 
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boiling  lake  in  miniature  with  great  big  fat  trout  careering  madly 
along  the  surface,  and  keenly  competing  with  one  another  in  Uieir 
eagerness  to  satisfy  their  natural  voracity.  To  witness  such  a 
sight  was  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  an  angler,  especially  when 
he  was  vetoed  from  trying  his  skill  on  such  beauties.  There  are 
about  sixty  tanks  in  all,  containing  trout  of  different  varieties, 
including  the  Califomian  species,  some  of  which  spawned  last 
season,  and  American  trout,  the  latter  of  which  Mr  Armistead 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country.  There  are  also  char 
and  grayling  and  other  fish,  from  all  of  which  Mr  Armistead 
procures  his  own  ova  when  the  season  for  spawning  comes  round. 
The  young  fish,  which  are  sent  out  when  about  a  year  old,  are 
transported  in  glass  bottles,  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  and  the 
season  for  sending  them  out  begins  now  and  continues  during  the 
winter.  When  foreign  orders  are  received  eggs  are  always  sent 
carefully  packed  in  moss.  Ap>art  from  the  danger  of  tumbling 
into  the  deep  tanks  which  intersect  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
there  is  a  perfect  network  of  wires  over  the  little  farm,  all  of 
which  are  connected  with  spring  and  alarm  gans,  and  the  moment 
a  wire  is  touched,  a  nest  of  hornets  would  be  buzzing  around  the 
marauder's  ears  that  he  would  fain  have  left  asleep. 

Proceeding  next  to  Newabbey,  the  visitors  surveyed  the  architec- 
f  ural  features  of  the  fine  old  ruin  and  puzzled  over  the  fragmentary 
inscription  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Lady 
Devorgilla  founded  the  abbey  in  the  year  1284.  Its  Latin  is  not 
free  from  obscurity,  the  word  which  is  assumed  to  stand  for 
"  fundatrix  "  appearing  to  be  literally  "  fuoatrix."  The  visitors 
had  been  very  kindly  invited  by  Miss  Copland  of  Collieston  to 
take  tea  at  Abbey  House ;  and  here  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  a  family  heirloom  with  a  romantic  story.  This  is  a 
silver  quaich  or  loving-cup  which  was  "  hanselled  "  at  the  marri- 
age of  John  Copland  of  Collieston  and  Agnes  Hairstens  of  Craigs 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1654.  It  is  a  little  basin  standing  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  high,  and  measuring  six  inches  and  seven- 
eighths  in  diameter  at  the  brim.  It  is  enriched  with  a  dainty 
floral  pattern.  There  are  two  little  flat  handles,  on  the  upper 
side  of  which  are  carved  the  initials  of  the  pair  whose  espousals 
it  commemorates — "  T.  C."  (the  i  being  used  for  j  in  the  old 
lottering)  and  "  A.  H.;'*  and  on  the  under  side  of  one  of  the 
handles   the  date  of  the  marriage  is  engraved.       This   unique 
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family  relic  has  just  been  restored  to  the  possession  of  Miss 
Copland  as  the  result  of  an  action  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  it  having 
formed  part  of  the  contents  of  a  plate  chest  wliich  went  amissing 
in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  to  whom  it  was  committed  for  safe 
c'ustody  and  got  mixed  with  the  Camsalloch  possessions. 

Newabbey,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  has  a  close  link  of 
association  with  Dumfries  more  recent  than  that  supplied  by 
Devorgilla,  the  pious  founder  of  its  abbey,  and  the  builder  also  of 
the  Old  Bridge  of  Dumfries.  This  is  the  mutual  interest  wliicb 
the  two  places  possess  in  the  memory  of  Bailie  John  Paterson. 
A  native  of  Newabbey  and  a  magistrate  of  Dumfries,  where  he 
died  in  1722,  he  was  the  most  generous  benefactor  of  our 
Academy,  for  the  benefit  of  which  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  £835, 
secured  on  Preston  and  other  lands  in  Kirkbean.  His  interest 
in  his  native  place  was  shown  by  erecting  the  bridge  that  carries 
the  Dumfries  road  over  the  bum  just  north  of  the  village,  and 
still  more  substantially  by  a  handsome  bequest  for  the  poor  of 
Newabbey. 


Saturday y  2nd  of  September. 

DUNDRENNAN      AbBBY. 

On  reaching  the  Old  Abbey  village  the  party  dismounted  and 
walked  down  to  the  ruins,  which  formed  the  principal  object  of 
the  day's  visitation.  They  were  here  received  by  the  Rtv. 
George  Maconachie,  who  gave  a  learned  exposition  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Abbey.  The  church,  Mr  Maconachie  says, 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Abbey,  was  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross.  Viewed  from  the  north,  it  presented  an  immense 
ridge  of  roof,  60  feet  high,  extending  from  east  to  west  about  210 
feet,  and  crossed  near  the  east  end  by  another  roof,  the  height 
and  span  of  which  can  be  determined  from  the  existing  gable  of 
the  north  transept.  At  the  point  of  intersection  there  rose  a 
dumpy  square  tower,  ten  feet  above  the  roof.  Looking  at  the 
side  walls  of  the  longest  part,  that  runs  east  and  west,  these 
would  be  seen  to  be  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  above  them  there 
rose  a  "  lean-to  "  roof,  from  the  upper  edge  of  which  the  walls 
rose  for  ten  feet,  and  contained  the  windows  of  the  clerestory. 
The  same  arrangement  obtained,  of  course,  on  the  other  side  o^ 
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the  church.  Passing  in  by  the  great  west  door,  the  nave  was 
entered,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  were  rows  of  clustered 
pillars  thirty  feet  high.  The  aisles  or  wings  were  outside  of  these, 
and  were  covered  by  the  **  lean-to  "  roofs.  The  high-pitoheJ  roof 
of  the  nave  began  from  the  top  of  the  clerestory,  forty-five  fe^ 
from  the  ground.  The  nave  was  130  feet  long  and,  including  the 
aisles,  60  feet  wide.  Passing  eastward  from  the  nave,  the 
spectator  came  beneath  the  central  tower,  with  the  chancel  in 
front  and  the  transepts  to  right  and  left,  with  wings  extended 
eastward.  The  style  of  architectui'e  was  late  Norman  or 
Transition.  The  pointed  arches,  usually  supposed  to  be  Gothic 
or  early  English,  are  found  in  pure  Norman  work,  as  in  Fountain 
Abbey  and  Kirkstale  Abbey  in  Yorkshire.  The  presence  of 
both  round  and  pointed  arches  in  the  ruins  have  led  some  to 
conclude  that  the  architecture  belonged  to  the  transitional  period, 
which  would  imply  that  the  church,  although  founded  in  1142,  was 
not  built  till  after  1 175 ;  but  the  church,  judging  from  the  style  of 
workmanship,  must  have  existed  prior  to  the  latter  date.  He 
thought  that  the  pointed  arch  with  i(s  clustered  mouldings  was 
introduced  as  a  symbol  of  the  upward  struggle  of  the  Christian 
life,  furrowed  with  trials  and  sorrows,  just  as  the  form  of  the 
cliurch  was  the  symbol  of  Christ  On  the  south  side  of  the 
church  there  was  the  cloister  court,  an  open  space  104  ft.  square, 
the  burying  ground  of  the  monks.  The  west  side  of  the  cloister 
couH  was  bounded  by  a  series  of  cellars,  still  to  be  seen,  pro- 
bably used  as  cellars  or  storehouses,  and  over  these  was  probably 
the  dormitory  of  the  monks.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister 
court  was  the  chapter  house,  separated  from  the  south  transept  by 
a  mortuary  chamber,  an  open  space  called  the  slype.  Over  the 
chapter  house,  the  state  room  of  the  Abbey,  stood  the  scriptorium^ 
and  to  the  south  of  the  chapter  house  there  was  placed  the 
dining-room.  In  the  south-west  angle  of  the  cloister  court  there 
is  a  doorway  with  a  pointed  arch  on  the  side  next  the  cloisters, 
and  a  rounded  arch  on  the  other.  This  door  probably  lod  into 
the  locutorium  or  monks'  parlour,  and  from  the  mouldings  it  seems 
to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  chapter  house.  The  other  buildings 
are  said  to  have  covered  a  space  300  feet  square.  Traces  of  the 
kitchen  and  of  another  house,  probably  the  abbot's  lodging,  are 
to  be  seen ;  but  where  the  infirmaiy,  the  granaries,  brew-house, 
bakehouse,  <fec.,  &c.,  were  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.     Captain 
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Grose  had  stated  that  he  saw  with  the  minister  of  Rerrick  a  plan 
of  the  original  buildings,  but  that  had  unfortunately  been  lost. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  monumental  stones  within  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  are  the  abbots,  the  cellarers,  the  nuns,  and  the 
ef&gj  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway.  So  far  Mr  Maconachie,  who 
on  Saturday,  while  describing  the  abbot  and  cellarer  effigies, 
dwelt  upon  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  accessories. 

The  burying-place  of  the  Maitlands  of  Dundrennan  was  next 
visited,  after  which  the  journey  was  continued  to  Port  Mary. 
Passing  through  Port  Mary  House  gardens  the  party  wandered 
down  to  the  little  bay  bearing  that  name,  and  examined  the 
granite  boulder  whence  the  luckless  Queen  Mary  is  generully 
believed  to  have  stepped  into  the  boat  that  carried  her  to  England 
after  her  misfortune  on  the  field  of  Langside. 

Dr  Chinnock  proposed  that  Mr  William  Thomson  be  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  He,  in  a  humble,  unassum- 
ing way,  has  done  much  good  work  in  inculcating  a  spirit  for 
antiquarian  and  natural  history  research  in  the  district  It  was 
he  who  discovered  the  famous  cup  and  ring  markings  at  the 
Banks,  and  while  his  practical  knowledge  is  often  overridden  by 
reason  of  his  modesty,  he  possesses  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
homes  and  haunts  of  flowers  and  plants  than  any  other  man  in 
the  parish  in  which  he  lives ;  and  his  antiquarian  knowledge  is 
always  qualified  by  a  vein  of  original  thought  and  theory  which 
may  perhaps  contain  much  more  than  a  passing  consideration  can 
discover.  It  was  a  first  intention  to  visit  the  old  British  fort  of 
Caerbantorigum,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  situated  on  the 
farm  of  Drummore,  but  time  would  not  permit,  and  a  direct 
route  was  taken  to  Kirkcudbright.  On  arrival  there,  the  Museum 
was  visited,  and  its  principal  items  examined  under  Mr  John 
M*Kie's  guidance. 

New  Members. — Messrs  John  Carlyle  Aitken,  Kirkcudbright ; 
Frank  J.  C.  Carruthers,  Lockerbie ;  and  Robert  Grierson,  Castle- 
Douglas. 
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DUIiFEieSSHIIiE  AND  GALLOWAY 

jiAml  Hislory  \  Untiparian  ^OGiely. 

SESSIOlSr       1893-Q4:. 

J2th   October,  1SD3. 

A  X  N  UAL     M  E  E  T I  N  (i . 

Mr  James  (irivsoN  Hamilton  Starke,  M.A.,  Vice-Pn'sidciit, 
ill  the  chair. 

Donationa. — A  Collection  of  Bees,  presented  by  Mr  (i.  F. 
Scott-Elliot ;  a  Wasps'  Nest,  presented  by  Miss  A.  Wedderburn  ; 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  181)1-2  ; 
Proceedings  of  tlie  Rochester  (New  York)  Academy  of  Science, 
Vol.  II. ;  North  American  Fauna,  No.  7  (from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture) ;  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Glasgow,  Vol.  IX.,  Part  2  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Holmes- 
dale  Natural  History  Club,  1890-2  ;  Esse.K  Naturalist,  April-May, 
1893;  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  1892 
(Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina) ;  Transactions  of  the  Ne\v  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  49-58  ;  Reports  of  the  Botany 
and  Geology  of  Sierra  Leone,  presented  by  Mr  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot ; 
Report  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  1892-3;  Notes  on 
Potaraogetons,  by  Mr  Arthur  Bennett  ;  Insecta,  by  Dr  David 
Sharp,  F.R.S. 
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2  Transactions. 

Secretary's  Report. 

The  Secretary  (Dr  E.  J.  Chinnock)  read  the  Annual 
Report : — 

The  membership  of  the  Society  now  numbers  143  ordinary 
members,  of  whom  13  have  been  admitted  during  the  session  now 
closing.  There  are  also  7  life  members  and  24  honorary  members, 
two  of  whom,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and  Mr  William  Thomson  of 
Kirkcudbright,  were  elected  during  the  closing  session.  The 
Society  has  sustained  the  loss  by  death  of  three  members-  -Mr 
Robert  Maxwell  Witham  of  Kirkconuell ;  Mr  William  Hastings, 
the  taxidermist ;  and  Mr  James  Williamson,  of  Maxwelltown. 
Mr  Maxwell  Witham  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  gentlemen 
of  the  district,  and  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  Society, 
which  he  evinced  on  many  occasions  by  exhibiting  his  collection  of 
antiquities  and  articles  of  interest.  Mr  Hastings  for  many  years 
contributed  interesting  zoological  notes  t »  our  proceedings.  His 
place  among  the  honorary  members  was  filled  at  our  September 
meeting  by  the  election  of  Mr  William  Thomson  of  Kirkcudbright, 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  investigators  in  Galloway,  both  in 
botanical  and  antiquarian  matters.  It  is  an  honour  to  the  Society 
to  have  his  name  enrolled  among  its  membei*s. 

Eight  evening  meetings  and  four  field  meetings  have  been 
held  during  the  session.  At  tlie  former  25  interesting  papers  were 
read,  all  of  which  shewed  laudable  research,  and  some  were  very 
valuable.  Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  other  con- 
tributors, the  papers  communicated  by  Messrs  Ardson,  Barbour, 
Cairns,  Gray,  M* Andrew,  and  Scott-Elliot  may  be  singled  out  as 
particularly  good.  It  is  a  pity  that  more  members  do  not  take 
part  in  our  proceedings,  either  in  contributing  papers  or  in  attend- 
ing the  discussions. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr  Scott-Elliot  for  his 
interest  in  the  herbarium,  by  his  labours  in  increasing  the  con- 
tributions to  it  and  in  classifying  and  aaming  the  plants.  The 
Misses  Hannay  are  also  worthy  of  especial  thanks  for  their  care  of 
the  plants  during  the  winter  months  and  for  mounting  and  arranging 
the  specimens.  The  botanists  of  the  district  have  formed  a  Field 
Club,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Scott-Elliot,  and  have  had  a  very 
successful  summer  session,  if  it  can  be  so  called.      This  new  club 
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has  the  best  wishes  of  our  Society  for  its  success  and  prosperity. 
Further  donations  to  our  herbarium  have  been  made  by  the  Rev. 
George  AVilson  of  Glenlucc,  Miss  Thomson  of  Settle,  and  Mr  Tom 
Brown  of  Hatfield.  Four  field  meetings  were  held  during  the 
summer  to  Penpont,  Birnswark,  Newabbey,  and  Dundrennan. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Rev.  George  M*Conachie 
for  his  interesting  description  of  the  ruins  of  Dundrennan  Abbey. 
On  the  whole  the  field  meetings  were  more  successful  this  year 
than  they  have  been  for  several  seasons. 

As  the  subscription  for  membership  is  so  small  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Society  if  the  number  of  members  were  increased. 
After  paying  for  the  publication  of  the  Transactions  the  Treasurer 
has  very  little  money  left  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Society. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  members  to  try  and  introduce  friends 
who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  by  their 
subscriptions  contribute  to  its  success  and  usefulness. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr  John  A.  Moodie)  read  the  Annual  Report 
from  1st  October,  1892,  to  the  30th  September,  1893  : 

CHARGE. 

Balaoce  in  Treasurer's  hands  at  close  of  last  account         ...      £0  18    SA 
Subscriptions  from  117  members  at  58  each 

Do.  from  13  members  at  2s  6d  each     ... 

Entrance  fees  from  7  new  members 

Two  subscriptions  paid  in  advance  for  next  year 

Copies  of  Transactions  sold        

Interest  <m  bank  account 

Donation  from  Mr  Scott-Elliob 


£29  5  0 

1  12  6 

30  17 

6 

0  17 

6 

0  10 

0 

0  15 

9 

0  0 

8 

7  10 

0 

£41  10    H 


DISC II A  RUE. 

Paid  salary  of  kceijor  of  rooms 

Paid  for  stationery,  printing,  &c. 

Paid  for  periodicals  and  books 

Paid  for  coals  and  gas      

Paid  premium  of  insurance         

Paid  Secretary's  outlays  and  postages  ... 
Paid  Treasurer's  do. 


£1  10 

0 

0  19 

6 

3  10 

5 

0  3 

10 

0  4 

6 

1  8 

8 

1  0 

2* 

Carry  forward     £8  17     li 
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Brought  forward  £H  17    U 

Paid  expenses  of  calling  meetings  as  follows  — 

Postcards        £3  19    3i 

Paid  for  addressing  same 140 

Paid  R.  Johnstone,  printer,  printing  same  12    0 


G    5    ."H 


19 

1 

13    V 

8  11 

£36 

4  11 

£4  10 

0 

0  15 

2h 

5 

5    2i 

Paid  cx{}enses  of  publishing  Transactions  for  last  year  as 
follows — 
Paid  for  loan  of  blocks  for  illustrations   ...  £0    4     1 
Paid  Dum/ricfi  Standard  for  printing  Trans- 
actions        19    9    6 

Miscellaneous         


Balance  in  JSavings  Bank  . . . 
,,        in  Treasurer's  hands 


£41  10    U 

DiMFHiEs,  December  7,  1893. — I  have  examined  the  foregoing  account 
and  the  cash  book  of  the  society,  compared  them  with  the 
vouchers,  and  find  the  balance  stated  to  be  correct. 

John  Nkilson. 


Election  of  Office-Beakers. 

The  following  were  elected  office-bearers  ami  members  of  th«^ 
Council  for  the  ensuing  session  : — 

President  —Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  William  Andson  ;  Messrs  William  Jardine 
Maxwell,  M.P.  ;  Thomas  M*Kie ;  and  James  Gibson  Hamil- 
ton Starke. 

Secretary — Edward  J.  Chinnock,  LL.D. 

Treasurer — Mr  John  A.  Moodie. 

Librarian— M.V  James  Lennox. 

Cnratar  of  the  Museum — Mr  James  Davidson. 

CuraUrrs  of  the  Herharium — Mr  George  F.  Scott-Elliot  and  Miss 
Hannay. 

Members  of  tlie  Council — Messrs  James  Barbour,  Thomas  Laing, 
James  R.  C.  Macdonald,  Robert  M*Glashan,  Robert  Murray, 
John  Neilson,  George  H.  Robb,  Dr  James  Maxwell  Ross, 
James  S.  Thonjson,  and  James  Watt. 
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Address. 

Sir  Robert  T.  Keid,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  then  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Antiquarianism  as  the  Handmaid  of  History."  He 
said  he  was  not  himself  a  practical  antiquarian  ;  that  was  to  say,  he 
had  not  shared  in  the  joys  of  isolated  curiosity  discreetly  applied 
to  the  objects  surrounding  us,  either  of  nature  or  history.  He 
could  quite  understand  the  ecstatic  pleasure  that  such  studies  could 
confer.  Indeed  he  knew  in  his  own  family  the  intense  enjoyment 
that  antiquarian  research  gave  to  one  who,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
was  no  longer  with  us.  But  every  educated  man  must  take  an 
interest  in  antiquarianism  from  one  point  of  view,  namely,  regard- 
ing it  as  the  handmaid  of  history  He  had  his  theory  as  to  the 
way  in  which  history  had  been  written  in  the  past ;  and,  although 
he  was  not  prepared  to  carry  his  theory  into  practice  by  writing 
history  himself,  he  had  a  very  shrewd  opinion  that  future  generations 
would  require  history  to  be  written  in  a  very  different  style.  If  they 
called  to  mind  the  histories  which  we  were  condemned  to  study, 
they  would  find  that  ihey  contained  for  the  most  part  a  bare 
record  of  events,  events  of  capital  importance  ;  particulars  of  the 
most  general  character  about  the  personal  character  and  conduct 
and  personal  appearance  of  kings  and  queens,  the  intrigues  of 
statesmen,  a  large  number  of  them  incompetent  or  dishonest,  many 
of  them  both,  subjects  which  formed  a  very  uninteresting  record 
except  so  far  as  it  was  embellished  by  the  intrinsic  sublimity  or 
beauty  of  the  events  which  the  chroniclers  were  obHged  to  relate. 
That  was  not  what  men  were  satisfied  with  now  in  history.  What 
we  wanted  was  to  know  the  traits  of  character,  the  peculiarities, 
the  habits,  the  points  of  view  of  great  and  distinguished  men,  who 
have  made  the  world  what  it  is,  and  also  of  the  corporate  mass  of 
undistinguished  men  who  have  been  their  victims,  their  instruments, 
or  it  might  be  their  dupes  in  some  cases,  or  who  have  received  the 
immense  advantages  that  many  nations  have  received  from  the 
efforts  of  many  great  men.  But  this  sort  of  information  was  not 
to  be  found  in  general  histories.  It  was  only  to  be  discovered  by 
interpreting  and  reading  between  the  lines  the  mass  of  particulars 
and  details  which  may  be  elicited  by  searching  through  letters  and 
documents,  papers,  traditions,  and  other  matters  such  as  appertain 
particularly  to  antiquarian  research.  The  historian  tells  us  nothing 
about  these  things  ;  but  the  antiquary,  properly  employed,  tells  us 
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a  great  deal.  He  wished  to  illustrate  what  he  meant,  as  far  as  his 
recollection  unassisted  enabled  him  to  do  so,  by  a  reference  to  two 
or  three  of  the  books  in  which  he  thought  the  modern  method  of 
history  had  been  successfully  adopted  ;  that  was  to  say,  books 
which  might  be  said  to  be  not  a  kind  of  map  such,  as  was  found  in 
the  ordinary  atlas,  but  like  that  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  which 
would  enable  us  to  live  again  the  life  of  the  past,  to  see  with  the 
eyes  of  the  men  of  those  days.  He  took  for  example  such  a  ixK)k 
as  Mommson*s  history  of  Rome.  There  were  chapters  dealing  with 
the  Etruscan  race  and  history  which  had  impressed  themselves 
upon  his  mind  from  youth  upwards.  The  whole  of  it  was  founded 
on  antiquarian  research.  The  author  gathered  a  great  deal — ^per- 
haps too  much — from  medals,  coins,  ancient  and  hardly  legible 
inscriptions.  He  might  have  misinterpreted  these  inscriptions, 
and  his  enemies  had  not  been  slow  to  say  so ;  but  he  had  pre- 
sented vividly  and  in  great  part  truthfully  a  subject  about  which 
most  people  knew  nothing,  or  at  least  very  little,  until  after  his 
labours  had  been  attempted.  This  was  only  one  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  writer  had  used  these  particulars.  He  came 
to  a  second  and  most  interesting  book,  the  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  in 
seven  great  volumes,  by  Spedding,  a  well-known  book.  That  was 
based,  of  course,  in  part  upon  well  authenticated  and  previously 
known  information ;  but  it  had  been  immensely  embellislied  by 
research,  research  from  letters,  from  documents  hitherto  undis- 
closed, and  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  diligence  of  men 
animated  entirely  almost,  he  supposed,  by  antiquarian  interest, 
which  were  utilised  by  Mr  Spedding,  and  out  of  which  he  manu- 
factured a  most  powerful  and  dramatic  history  not  only  of  Bacon 
himself  but  of  the  Elizabethan  age  in  which  he  lived — a  book 
which  gave  a  far  better  idea  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  than  any 
history  he  knew,  beginning  with  Hume  and  coming  down  to  the 
latest  attempt.  There  was  a  third  book  which  he  would  refer  to  in  a 
similar  connection  ,  that  was  Carlyles  life  of  Frederick  the  Great 
He  thought  that  Carlyle  was,  in  the  wide  sense  and  in  instinct,  one 
of  the  greatest  antiquarians  probably  that  ever  lived,  because 
he  had  laid  under  contribution  every  single  thing  that  could  be 
imagined — portraits,  pictures,  every  small  scrap  of  tradition,  folk- 
lore. He  described  almost  as  an  eye-witness  the  scenes  through 
which  his  heroes  passed,  for  he  had  traced  the  lineaments  of  nature 
as  they  were  then  and  as  they  have  been  changed  since.  More- 
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over,  he  had  pursued  genealogy  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  think 
of.  The  first  volume  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  an  astonishing  inquiry  into  the  doings  and  proceedings 
of  the  ancestors  of  Fretlerick,  and  the  genealogical  accuracy  of 
which,  he  believed,  was  considered  to  be  a  marvellous  feature. 
But  certainly  the  minuteness  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  habits 
and  life  and  actions  not  only  of  Frederick  the  Great  himself  but 
even  of  the  minor  actors  in  the  great  doings  of  that  period  was 
most  astonishing  and  remarkable.  That  was  the  only  sort  of 
history  which  fifty  years  hence — unless  it  be  for  literary  beauty 
and  grace— our  far  more  enlightened  descendants  would  consent 
to  read  at  all.  He  was  satisfied  that  while  the  great  histories, 
like  that  of  Gibbon — spreading  over  an  enormous  space  and  an 
enormous  time  in  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal,  although  con- 
tracted within  comparatively  narrow  compass  themselves — these 
would  be  regarded  merely  as  giving  a  general  outline  of  history, 
which  would  have  to  be  filled  in  with  more  minute  research.  In 
fact  he  believed  the  future  of  history  would  not  tend,  as  people 
anticipated  some  fifty  years  ago,  to  what  was  called  the  philosophy 
of  history — a  task  which  had  been  attempted  with  signal  failure  as 
far  as  he  could  judge—  but  would  tend  rather  to  what  he  called 
the  photographic  methods,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  see  people  again, 
if  possible,  almost  face  to  face,  and  to  understand  by  a  thousand 
little  things  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  great  things  which  they 
did  and  among  which  they  lived.  If  that  was  so,  it  must  be 
largely  due  to  antiquarian  labours,  not  directed  merely  to  small 
and  very  minor  matters,  but  directed — at  all  events  chiefly  directed 
— to  human  events  and  human  records — it  was  to  that  source  that 
historians  in  the  future  would  largely  look.  This  part  of  the 
country,  he  believed,  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  inquiry  of  that 
kind,  because  the  history  of  the  district  to  which  we  belong  was 
one  cf  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  was  no  district  of  which  the  history  was  more  interesting 
than  the  history  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  if  you  looked  at  the 
part  it  has  borne  in  the  past  of  this  country.  It  was  here  that 
almost  the  beginnings  of  Scotch  monarchy  were  laid.  Through 
this  county  a  large  number  of  English  armies  came  as  invaders, 
and  a  precisely  equal  number  of  English  armies  retired  as  fugitives. 
Afterwards  this  district  took  an  immense  share  in  the  period  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  also  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
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Covenanters  in  subsequent  times.  He  should  like  to  know  more 
than  we  do  know  about  those  events  and  the  part  which  our  fore- 
fathers played  in  them.  He  should  like  to  know  what  they  really 
did  in  1745,  and  why  they  did  it.  These  were  considerations 
which  would  go  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  address  which 
he  was  now  oifering  to  them.  But  if  antiquarian  zeal  would  d^n^ct 
itself — as  indeed  it  had,  he  knew — would  direct  itself  fully  and 
sedulously  in  these  paths,  he  believed  that  it  would  furnish  most 
valuable  and  most  interesting  materials  for  the  future  historian  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  for  the  present  literary  student,  to  whom  sucli 
efforts  should  be  communicated.  In  conclusion,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  said  what  he  had  done  had  been  merely  to  try 
and  show  them  what  he  should  be  were  he  an  antiquarian,  and  the 
lines  on  which  he  should  study;  which  was  indeed  presumptuous  on 
his  part.  He  hoped,  therefore,  they  would  nob  imagine,  when  he 
liad  been  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  interest  which  these 
subjects  had  to  him,  that  he  meant  to  disparage  the  other  avenues 
of  antiquarian  interest,  which  he  knew  abounded,  and  in  which, 
probably,,  this  district  was  equally  fertile.  All  that  he  wished  to 
convey  was  that,  even  apart  from  personal  and  individual  interest 
attaching  to  inquiry  and  research,  there  was  a  real  future — a  great 
future,  he  believed — which  might  be  appreciated,  and  the  import- 
ance of  which  might  be  understood  and  ascertained  even  now,  for 
antiquarian  studios  of  the  character  which  bound  this  society 
together. 


10th  J^overnher,  1893. 
Mr  Thomas  M^Kie,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

New  Members. — Mr  A.  W.  Findlay,  Solicitor;  Mr  John 
Halley,  Inland  Revenue ;  Mr  John  R.  Wilkinson,  Annan.  Mr 
Alexander  D.  Murray,  of  Newcastle,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Donatiom. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of 
Science,  1891-2  ;  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States,  2  vols.,  1889-90;  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnologj-, 
188G-7  ;  Prairie  Ground  Squirrels  of  the  MisFissippi  Valley ;  The 
Bibliography  of  the  Chinookian  Languages  ;  Omaha  Indian  Music 
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(from  the  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University) ;  two  botanical 
specimens  by  Mr  J.  T.  Johnstone,  of  Moffat,  Hirneola  auricula 
(Jew's  ear) ;  it  is  uncommon,  and  observed  growing  on  one  tree  at 
Lochwood  and  nowhere  else;  also  a  specimen  of  Tremellodon 
gelatinosum,  one  of  the  rare  fungi  gathered  by  the  Cryptogamic 
Society  during  their  visit  to  Moffat  in  September,  1893.  It  seems 
to  be  general  in  the  district ;  but  as  yet  Dumfriesshire  is  the  only 
county  in  Scotland  in  which  it  has  been  found. 

Exhibits, — Mr  Starke  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of 
Spanish  horse  chestnuts  grown  on  his  park  at  Troqueer  Holm. 
Mr  James  Barbour  exhibited  a  weird  stone  found  in  a  wall  at 
Dalruscan. 

Communications. 

1. — JVb/^  on  the  Inscription  on  the  JVun's  Slab  in  Dundre?inan 
Abbey,     By  Mr  Robert  Brydall,  Glasgow. 

While  visiting  the  Abbey  of  Dundrcnnan  last  summer,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  an  illustrated  note  in  the  1863-8 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Society  with  the  Nun's  Slab,  and  noticed 
that  the  present  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  stone  gives  a 
different  reading,  with  a  local  suggestion. 

According  to  the  old  arrangement,  as  given  in  the  above  note, 
the  letters  which  were  then  legible  read : — **  hie  jacet  .... 
chea  .  .  v  si  .  .  .  domina  pr  .  .  uondam  .  .  biit 
ano  d  MCCCCXL,"  which  was  supposed  to  read  at  length  ''  hie 
jacet  domina  blanchea  virgo  sit  domina  prisressa  quondam  obiit 
ano  domini  1440." 

Since  that  time  the  lower  part  of  the  slab  has  been  fractured, 
but  is  still  complete  ;  a  small  portion  containing  the  letters  "  v  si" 
has  disappeared ;  the  part  with  the  lett<;rs  "  uondam "  has  been 
placed  to  the  left  of  the  nun  ;  and  the  part  with  the  letters  which 
were  then  read  as  "  chea "  to  her  right.  The  last  four  letters 
read  quite  as  readily  **cher,"  and  taking  the  present  arrangement, 
which  seems  the  correct  one,  we  get  "  hie  jacet  .  .  .  .  . 
uondam  .  .  domina  orcher  .  .  .  .  iit  ano  d  MCCCCXL." 
The  "  or  "  in  this  formerly  read  as  "  pr,"  but  as  there  is  no  sign  of 
it  ever  having  read  otherwise  than  as  "  or  "  we  clearly  got  a  hint 
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at  Orchardton  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  lady  of  which  the 
nun*8  slab  thus  becomes  associated. 

Possibly  some  of  the  local  archaeologists  may  be  able  to  trace 
a  connection  between  a  lady  of  the  Orchardton  family,  if  there 
was  such  a  family  there  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  vener- 
able abbey. 

Mr  Starke  said  the  lettering  was  quite  distinct  on  the  stone 
thirty  years  ago,  when  his  father  wrote  the  paper  in  question, 
and  he  referred  to  the  photograph  taken  at  the  time  and  included 
in  the  transactions.  There  was  at  that  time  no  doubt  about  the 
remaining  letters ;  the  only  question  was  about  the  words  that 
were  absent.  He  referred  to  a  letter  of  the  late  Mr  Francis 
Maxwell  of  Breoch — than  whom  there  was  no  better  authority — 
aa  supporting  the  rendering  then  given,  and  countenancing  the 
theory  that  the  stone  indicated  the  grave  of  the  last  Prioress  of 
Lincluden  Abbey.  In  the  letter  Mr  Maxwell  also  stated  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  evidence  to  shew  that  the  report  that  the 
nuns  were  expelled  on  account  of  a  slander  was  unfounded,  and 
that  this  was  done  simply  because  Archibald  the  Grim  wished  to 
convert  the  abbey  into  a  collegiate  church,  in  order  that  prayers 
might  be  said  for  the  founder  and  his  ancestors  and  successors. 

2. — "  Botanical  Notes  for  iSgs''     By  Mr  James  M'Andrkw. 

In  continuation  of  former  Botanical  Notes  for  Wigtownshire, 
I  have  to  report  that  I  spent  a  few  weeks  of  the  past  summer 
(1893)  at  Portpatrick  and  Sorbie,  and  that  in  addition  to  plants 
formerly  recorded  by  me  from  Wigtownshire,  I  have  now  to  note 
the  following  new  plants  gathered  around  Portpatrick  by  Mr 
Dugald  MacFarlane,  Greenock,  and  myself: — 1,  Agrostis  cmnna, 
common  on  the  moors;  2,  Trxfolinm  hybrid jm  (alsike  clover), 
common  ;  3,  A  vena  puhescens^  about  old  Dunskey  Castle  and 
Craigoch  Burn  in  plenty.  This  grass  I  also  found  on  Physgill 
shore  ;  4,  Campanula  latifolia^  in  Dunskey  Glen.  Some  of  the 
rarer  plants  in  Dunskey  Glen  are  Bromus  asper  in  great  beauty  and 
abundance,  Carex  pendala^  Melica  unijlora^  Scolopendnum  vulgare^ 
Asplenium  tHchomancs,  the  two  Jlepaticse  Lejeunea  Machayii  and 
Lejeunea  serpyllifolia^  and  the  Lichens  Leptogium  iretnelloides  and 
Parmelift  per  lata,  by  far  the  mast  common  parmelia  on  trees.  I 
failed  to  find  FruUania  jragili folia,  recorded  for  Kilitringan  Bay, 
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The  rarest  mosses  I  gathered  there  were  Orthotrichum  rupestre  in 
Craigoch  Burn,  and  Hypnum  vallisclausce  and  Ht/pnum  polygamum 
near  Portpatrick.  About  Portpatrick  railway  station  were  Sagina 
subitlata  and  Sagina  apetala  ;  about  the  Battery  was  Sagina 
maritima ;  along  the  shore,  almost  everywhere,  was  Spergularia 
rupestris  ;  in  several  places  along  the  heughs  is  A grostis  pumila ; 
in  the  Craigoch  Burn  I  gathered  Galium  uliginosum^  Sedum 
rhodiola,  Viburnum  opulus,  Rubus  saxatilis,  Hieracittm  umbellutum ; 
on  Cairnpiot  I  gathered  Habenaria  viridis^  LastrcBa  oreopteris,  Poly- 
podium  phegopteris ;  and  at  Morroch  Bay  Vicia  sylvatica;  at 
Port-o*-Spital,  Equiaetum  maximum,  Juniperus  communis,  Carex 
Airta,  and  Erodium  cicutavium,  ^.  At  Castle-Kennedy  we  saw 
Littorella  lacnstrisj  Nasturtium  palustre,  SciUellaria  galericuiata, 
Alisma  rapunculoides,  Typha  latifolia,  Origanum  vulgare,  Potamogeton 
heterophyllus,  &c. 

As  the  result  of  a  week's  botanising  with  the  Rev.  James 
Gorrie,  F.C.  Manse,  Sorbie,  I  have  to  state  that,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Lady  Borthwick,  we  were  permitted  the  use  of  the  boat 
for  the  examination  of  Ravenstone  Loch,  which  is  fast  filling  up 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Here  Mr  Gorrie  and  I  found 
CaUitriche  autumnalis,  Potamogeton  ptctinatus,  Potamogeton  pusillusj 
Eltocharts  acicularis,  Typha  latifolia,  Hippuris  vulgaris,  and  on  the 
shore  the  two  mosses  Leskea  polycarpa  and  Seligeria  pusilla.  In  a 
wood  near  Ravenstone  Castle  we  found  an  immense  quantity  of 
Carex  paniculata,  with  several  of  its  varieties,  growing  in  large 
tussocks  3  feet  high.  Carex  paludosa  was  also  found  here.  Near 
the  Castle  we  gathered — 5,  Polygonum  distorta,  a  new  record,  and 
Symphytum  tuberosum.  Also,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  we  had  the  use  of  the  boat  for  Monreith  Loch,  near  Port 
William.  We  found  Elodea  Canadensis  fast  filling  up  the  shallower 
parts  of  the  loch.  In  the  woods  on  the  east  side  we  found 
Geranium  phmtm.  Near  Myrton,  in  a  ditch  crossing  the  road,  we 
found  the  rare  grass  Catabvosa  aquatica,  which  had  been  formerly 
reported  from  near  Port  Logan.  A  visit  to  Physgill  shore  and 
St.  Ninian's  Cave  rewarded  us  with  Orobanche  rubra,  Carlina 
vulgaris,  ScrophulaHa  aquatica,  Euphorbia  portlandica,  Avena  pub- 
escens,  Spergularia  rupestrij,  &c.  Near  Kirkinner  I  gathered 
Medicago  sativa,  Medicago  lupulina,  Linaria  vulgaris,  Silene  inflata, 
Lysimachia    vulgaris,     Veronica   hedercejolia,    Sparganium    simplex, 
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Ovmthopus  perptisillfis,    Petasites  vulgaris,  and    Poh/gonum  bistorta^ 
near  Barubarrocb  House. 

In  addition  to  the  above  five  new  records  for  Wigtownshire,  Mr 
(jorrie  has  found : — 6,  Salix  purpurea^  on  the  road  to  Whithorn,  near 
Castlewig.  7,  Carex  teretiuscnla,  var.  Ehrhnrtiana  ;  and  8,  Carex 
acuta,  var.  gracilescens,  both  in  Prestrie  Loch,  Whithorn.  9,  Carex 
panic ulata,  var.  simplicior,  Ravenstone  Wood  ;  and  10,  Habamria 
albida,  on  the  farm  of  Balsier,  Sorbie.  These  are  ten  new  records 
for  Wigtownshire. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. 

This  summer  (1893)  I  gathered  PotaUilta  reptans  and  A  vena 
flavescens  on  the  railway  embankment  in  Carlingwark  meadow, 
Castle-Douglas,  and  Avena  flavescens  also  at  the  Holme,  Balma- 
clellan.  Tri folium  hyhridwn,  a  new  record,  is  very  common. 
Lophozia  Orcadensis,  in  Knocksheen  Burn,  New-Galloway,  is  an 
additional  Hepatic  for  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Lecanora  orosUiea 
(Ach.)  ;  Lecanora  atrynea  (Ach.)  ;  Parmclia  ambigua  (Wulf.)  ;  and 
Lecidea  ncg/ectella  (Nyl.),  a  new  species,  are  additional  Lichens  for 
the  New-Galloway  district, 

Dumfriesshire. 

Mr  G.  F.  Scott-ElHot  sends  me  Byrum  murale,  a  new  moss 
record  for  MofTat. 

3. — Martyr  Graves  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,     By  Rev.  JoHN  H. 
Thomson. 

The  Martyr  Graves  of  Kirkcudbrightshire  have  the  same 
characteristics  as  those  in  Dumfriesshire,  of  which  I  gave  an 
account  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  Nov.  7,  1890. 
The  stones  over  them  seem  in  most  cases  to  have  been  first  erected 
in  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  most  cases  the  original  stones  remain,  but  these 
original  stones  have  been  re-dressed  and  the  letters  deepened,  and 
where  this  has  not  been  done,  a  new  stone,  a  copy  of  the  old  one, 
lies  alongside  of  what  time  has  spared  of  it.  In  every  case  the 
stones  are  kept  with  scrupulous  care  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  district,  and  Christians  of  all  denominations  have  ^ied 
with  each  other  in  preserving  them  either  by  repair,  or  by  renewal, 
or  by  fencing  them  in,  or  by  erecting  a  more  ambitious-looking 
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monument.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  there  are 
eighteen  martyr  monuments  in  the  county. 

All  these  eighteen  monuments  are  noticed,  and  their  inscrip- 
tions given,  in  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  first  issued  in  1714. 

They  are  said  to  be  "  a  gravestone  in  a  clump  of  trees  near 
the  Church  of  Irongray,"  where  "  lyes  Edward  Gordon  and  Alex- 
ander M*Cubine." 

"  A  stone  near  Lochenkit  or  Larghall,"  where  "  lyes  John 
Grordon,  William  Stuart,  William  Heron,  and  John  Wallace." 

"  A  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  Balmaghie,"  where  "  lyes 
David  Halliday,  portioner  of  Mayfield,  and  David  Ilalliday, 
once  in  Glenape." 

"  A  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  Anwoth,"  where  "  lyes 
John  Bell  of  Whitesyde." 

"  A  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  Dairy,  Galloway,"  where 
'*  lyeth  Robert  Stewart,  son  to  Major  Stewart  of  Ardoch  and  John 
Grierson." 

*'  A  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  Kirkcudbright,"  on 
**  William  Ilounture,  Robert  Smith." 

"A  stone  in  the  churchyard,  BalmacleHan,"  where  ** lyeth 
Robert  Grierson." 

All  these  monuments  have  inscriptions  in  verse,  or,  as  the 
Cloud  of  Witnesses  calls  them,  "  Mottoes  in  verse."  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stone  at  Irongray,  though  shorter  than  the  others,  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  their  rhyme.     It  is  : 

HERE  LYE  EDWARD  GO 
RDON  AND  ALEXANDER 
M'CUBINE  MARTYRES 
HANGED  WITHOUT 
LAW  BY  LAGG  AND  CAP 
BRUCE  FOR  ADHERING 
TO  THE  WORD  OF  GOD 
CHRIST'S  KINGLY  GOVER 
MENT  IN  HIS  HOUSE 
AND  THE  COVENANTED 
WORK  OP  REFORMATION 
AGAINST  TYRANNY 
PERJUREY  AND  PRELACY 
REV  XIL   IL   MAR  3.   1685 
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AS  LAGG  AND  BLOODIE 
BRUCE  COMMAN'D 
WE  WERE  HUNG  UP  BV 
HELLISH   HAND 
AND  THUS  THEIR  FURIO 
US  RAGE  TO  STAY 
WE  DYED  NEAR  KIRK 
OF  IRON-GRAY 
HERE  NOW  IN  PEACE 
SWEET  REST  WE  TAKE 
ONCE  MURDER'D  FOR 
REUOEONS  SAKE. 

Besides  these  mottoes  in  verse,  says  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
there  are  in  the  Stewartrj  of  Kirkcudbright  "  several  other  monu- 
ments, both  in  churchyards  and  open  fields,  the  mottoes  whereof 
are  in  prose,  intimating  that  they  died  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Covenants  and  work  of  reformation." 

These  monuments  are  : — 

"  In  the  churchyard,  Kirkcudbright,"  where  *•  lyes  John 
Hallume." 

"  In  the  churchyard,  Kurkandrews,  parish  of  Borgue,"  where 
"  lyes  Robert  M'Whae." 

*'  In  the  churchyard,  Girthon,"  on  which  it  is  said,  **  Within 
this  tomb  lyes  the  corpse  of  Robert  Lennox." 

In  the  Muir  of  Auchmcloy,  Girthon  parish,  where  "  lies 
Robert  Ferguson." 

"On  Kirkconnel  Hill,  Tongland  parish,"  where  "  lies  James 
Clement." 

*'  In  the  churchyard,  Kells,"  where  '*  lyes  Adam  Macwhan." 

"In  the  churchyard,  Crossmichael,*'  where  '"lyes  William 
Graham." 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  fourteen  gravestones  are  all  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Cloud  of  AVitnessas,  issued  in  1714,  so  that  the 
fourteen  must  at  least  have  been  erected  before  that  year. 

There  are  three  other  stones  whoso  inscriptions  first  appear 
in  the  third  edition  of  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  issued  in  1730. 
They  are : — 

"  A  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of  Balmaghie,"  where  "  lyes 
George  Short." 

"  A  stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Twynholm,"  where  "  lyes 
Andrew  M'Robert." 
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"A  gravestone  in  the  churchyard  of  Kells"  where  "lyes 
John  Gordon  of  Largmore." 

"  A  stone  at  the  Caldons,  Loch  Trool,  Kirkcudbrightshire," 
where  "  lyes  James  and  Robert  Duns,  Thomas  and  John  Steven- 
son, James  M^Clure,  and  Andrew  M'Call." 

The  stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Kells  is  notable  for  the  artistic 
way  in  which  it  has  been  set  in  a  massive  granite  frame  upon  a 
pedestal,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  read  on  both  sides.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  very  much  like  the  others  in  prose,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Martyr's  name  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  The  part 
in  Roman  capital  letters  is  the  original  inscription,  while  the  small 
type  upon  the  granite  frame  records  how  the  old  stone  has  been 
set  into  its  granite  frame.     The  inscription  is : — 

On  other  side. 
The  Righteous  shall  be  in  ever-  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I 

lasting  remembrance  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life 

Psa  cxi  6  Rev  ii.  10. 

HERE  LYES  GENERAL  JAMES 

ADAM  MACQWAN  DOUGLAS,   BROTHER 

WHO  BEING  SICK  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 

OF  A  FEVER  WAS  QUEEN  SHERRY  FOR 

TAKEN  OUT  OF  HIS  HIS  ADHERENCE 

BED  AND  CARRIED  TO  SCOTLANDS 

TO  NEW  TOWN  OF  REFORMATION   CO 

GALLOWAY  AND  THE  VENANTS  NATION 

NEXT  DAY  MOST  AL  AND  SOLEMN 

CRUELLY  AND  UN  *"-  LEAGUE  1685 

JUSTLY  SHOT  TO  The  expense  defrayed  by  the  inhabi- 

DEATH  BY  THE  COM  tants  of  Kells,  after  sennon  by  the 

MAND  OF  LIEUTENANT  Rev.  James  Maitland,  minister  of 

The  above  stone  originally  the  parish. 

erected  to  the  memory  of 
ADAM  MACWHAN 

was  placed  in  this  granite 

monument  ad  1832 

4. — S/ray  Gleanings  relating  to  Dundrennan  Abbey, 
By  Mr  John  Carlyle  Aitken.     (Abridged.) 

The  following  document  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  under  a  more  ancient  nomenclature,  probably  in  a  briefer 
manner,  described  the  ecclesiastical  lands  in  their  fullest  ancient 
foundation,  extent,  and  belongings,  the  subdivisions  in  the  arrange- 
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ment,  and  increase  of  the  descriptive  nomenclature  and  place 
names,  belonging  to  the  advance  and  improvements  in  the  agri- 
culture and  population  of  later  ages,  prior  to  the  general 
disruption  of  1560  :  "  Bain's  Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to 
Scotland,"  therefore,  affords  the  following,  under  "  King  Edward 
wi'  the  Lang  Shanks,"  as  the  natives  of  Scotland  loved  to  call  him 
in  their  chronicles  and  elsewhere,  viz. : — 

No.  1702. 

18th  December,  1305. 
Charter  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Dundraynan,  of  free 
warren  in  the  demesne  lands  of  Gairstange,  Newlathe,  Overlathe, 
Netherlathe,  Aghengaile,  Ovre  Reraik,  Nether  Reraik,  RoskeraJd, 
Aghencarne,  Olonginaghe,  Barlocwod,  Barloc,  the  Isle  of  Estholni, 
the  hospital  of  Crithe,  Eirkpatrick  Durand,  and  Aghenkippe  in 
the  county  of  Dungras,  and  Biskaby  and  Culgalden  in  the  county 
of  Wigton.    Westminster  (ch.  33,  Edward  First,  m.  3). 

Of  the  many  remarkable  Lord  Abbots  of  Dundrennan,  one 
only,  the  Lord  Abbot  Jordanus,  of  1226  A.D.,  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived in  the  memory  of  the  local  place  names,  his  peculiar  and 
rudely  rock-bound  farm  acres  still  figuring  as  Jordaneland  vel 
Geordieland,  in  common  speech.  The  Island  of  Estholm,  Hesting", 
having  also  been  named  Monks'  Island.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  Abbey  of  Dundrennan  were  the  park  of  Saint  Michael's  Cloigs 
and  Tait's  Croft,  so  described  in  1606  in  a  relative  seisin. 

The  Rent  of  the  whole  great  Church  Benefices  within  the  Kingdome  of 

Scotland  cm  tliey  were  given  up  at  the  General  Assumption  of 

anno  1561, 

The  Bishopric  of  Galloway  and  the  Abbey  of  Tongland — In 
money,  £1226  14s  ;  beare,  8  chalders  7  bushels  ;  meale,  10  chalders 
7  bushels ;  malt,  8  chalders ;  salmond,  268. 

The  Temporalities  of  the  Bishopric  of  Galloway  consisteth  of 
Six  Baronies,  whereof  Tongland  and  Kirkchi'ist  lyeth  under  Cree. 
The  other  four  lyeth  above  Cree,  \\z.  :  Pennynghame,  Glassyrtoun, 
Whitherne,  The  Inche. 

Kirks  belonging  thereto :  Traqueir,  Girthoune,  Monnygaff, 
Sennyk. 

QUITHORNE. 

The  Rental  of  the  Priorie  of  Quithorne— In  monie,  .£1016  3s  4d  ; 
beare,  15  chalders  14  bushels  3  ;  meale,  51  chalders  15  bushels. 

Kirks  belonging  thereto,  viz.  :  Quithorne,  Glastertoun,  Kirk- 
madin,    Sorbie,  Congletoune,   Mochrura,  Kirkmichael  in  Carrick, 
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Borg,    Grelstoune,  Kirkdails,    Toscartoune,    Clashant,  Kirkanders, 
Kirkellan  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Abbey  of  Dundranan — Set  in  assedation  for  £500. 

The  Kirks  belonging  to  it  are  Dundranan  and  Kirkmabrec. 

ANCIENT     TAXT     BOLI^     IN     EXCHEQUER  —  SCOTLAND. 

Extracts  ancient  RoU  of  Kirldands  (before  1630). 

The  Bishopric  of  Galloway £344    8  8 

The  Priorie  of  Whitheme 1033    6  8 

The  Abbey  of  Tungland      206  13  4 

The  Abbey  of  Dundranan 516  13  4 

The  Abbey  of  Glenluse        344    8  8 

The  Abbey  of  SauUett        138    6  8 

Note  that  the  Archdeanery  is  the  same  with  the 
Parsonage  of  Pennynghame. 

The  Archdeanery  of  Galloway       ...  82  13  0 

The  Parsonage  of  Kirkenner         138    6  0 

The  Parsonage  of  Wigtoun 68  17  0 

The  Parsonage  of  Daby      55    0  0 

The  Parsonage  of  Partoune 27  10  0 

The  Parsonage  of  Kirkchryst        25  16  0 

The  Vicarage  of  Rerrick     20  13  0 

The  Parsonage  of  Kells       32    0  0 

The  Parsonage  of  Balnaclanathan 27  10  0 

ANCIENT  TAXT  ROLL  OF  THE  STEWARTRIE  OF  KIRKCUDBRYT. 

{1654  -4.Z).  ?  Rose's  Collection.) 

Lord  GarUes  lands de52    0  0 

Kenmure  and  Logane          12  13  4 

Balmaciellan  and  Park        13    6  8 

Corscrahane  and  Dalbatie 10    0  0 

Dunrod-Gannik         3    6  8 

Glen,  Skyrebume,  and  Ovir  Polcrie        22  13  4 

Ewinstoun,  Blackcraig  and  Knock non 2  13  4 

Hardlands  and  Moneboy     4    0  0 

Nether  Petcrie  and  Creech ^ 4  13  4 

Catbullie         ' 10    0  0 

Lard  Camelane-Murdoch     10    0  0 

LardLarg       14    0  0 

Lard  Combearane-Maclurge           10    0  0 

Lard  Machrincefoise 3    6  8 

LardCokpule 30    0  0 

Lard  MaccuUo           3    6  8 

Lard  Nisbet  of  that  ilk        7    0  0 

Lard  Carrletoun-Pitillo        7    0  0 

Gordoune  of  Holme          4    0  0 

Crogo-Gordoune 5    0  0 
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Crogo-Mulligane    ... 

w*,xi  ojxyj  X  x\j^  o. 

...      £5    0    0 

Gordoune  of  Hardlands 

10    0 

Lard  Mackittrick  for  Killachie      

3    0    0 

Lard  Gaitgirth  for  Fintalloch        

...       17    6    8 

Laird  Gelstoune        

...      42    0    0 

Laird  Broughtoune    . . . 

...       10  13    4 

Lard  Carineis 

...      62  13    4 

Lard  Bomby 

...      70    0    0 

LardApUgirth 

...      16    0    0 

Lard  Auchlane 

2    0    0 

Laird  of  Lag 

...      12  13    4 

Lard  Hempisf eld  for  Douchries     

...       10    0    0 

Litle  Airds  and  AdiDghame           

..       20    0    0 

Blaiket 

9    6    8 

LardSpottiss 

...       12  13    4 

Lard- Orchardtoano 

...       15    0    0 

LardKirkdaiU          

8    0    0 

Latie,  Kirkennan,  Balochan,  Blakbully 

...      41    6    8 

Lard  Fairgirth           

...       14  13    4 

LardBarscaib 

3    6    8 

Lard  Barwhan,  in  Twynham         

...      60    0    0 

Lard  of  T^ag  for  Drumgewane 

...      37    6    8 

Balgreddan 

6  13    4 

Barharrow   ..          

3    6    8 

Eaidzell       

5    0    0 

Bambarroch  and  Bamhourie         

4    0    0 

Lard  Rirkconnell      

13    6    8 

Lard  Kilquhanadie 

6  13    4 

Lochanginnling         

3    6    8 

Broune  of  Carsluith 

...      12  n    4 

Lard  Litiltoune         

2    0    0 

Lard  Drumcoltrane  for  Cochlin  and  Whytehill .. 

...        2  13    4 

Lard  Sipeland           

6  13    4 

Lard  Midlethird        

6  13    4 

Herres  of  Maidenpapes  lands        

6    0    0 

Lard  Partoune           

...      40    0    0 

Lard  Balmagie,  in  Balmagie'parochine 

20    0    0 

Adam  Corrio  in  Keltoun     

8  13    4 

MaxweU  of  Hillia      

...       12    0    0 

Lord  Garro' (ch)        

5    0    0 

Dalton,  Castlemadie  and  Killemony        

6  13    4 

Lard  Troqnhaine       

5    6    S 

LardKillarne 

2    0    0 

Castramon  and  Eirgoun      

3    6    8 

Culcreoch  and  Robdaill       

6    0    0 

Gordoune  of  Auchenreoch 

3    6    8 

Lard  Bamsoull 



3    6    8 
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Gordonstoune 

Erlestoune       

Grenane  

Borgis 

Kirkpatrick-Irongray 

Barnbachill     

ChapmaDleys 

Prestoune        

Kirkgunzeone 

Half  barony  of  Urr—Herries 

Summa  totalis 


..    £26  13  4 

26  13  4 

14  0  0 

20  0  0 

..      20  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  13  4 

..      40  0  0 

..      40  0  0 

53  6  8 

£1134  13  4 


We  here  add  the  characters  of  alienation  associated  with 
the  sons  of  the  said  John,  Lord  Hereis,  from  authentic  con- 
temporary copies.  We  also  thereafter  add  some  other  docu- 
ments gleaned  from  similar  local  official  sources  and  contemporary 
evidences : — 

Apud  Drumfries  the  28th  day  o;  Jany.^  1567* — A  venerable 
man  Edward  Maxwell,  commendator  of  the  Monastery  of  Dun- 
drennan  grants  to  a  noble  person  Sir  William  Maxwell,  of  Arde, 
charter,  precept  and  seisin,  with  consent  of  the  Convent  of  Dun- 
drennan,  to  him  his  heirs  and  assignees,  of  All  and  whole  the 
the  following  lands,  viz. :  the  Nine  pound  land  of  auld  extent, 
consisting  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  lands  of  Netherlaw,  with 
the  titles,  fermes,  the  teinds,  multures,  and  other  rights  and  duties 
pertaining  thereto,  and  which  lands  are  presently  occupied  by 
James  Conhar,  and  are  situated  within  the  barony  and  parish  of 
Rerik,  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbryt :  All  and  haill  the  Five 
pound  land  of  auld  extent  of  Culskaddane,  and  its  pertinents,  as 
situated  within  the  Sheriffdom  and  parish  of  Wigtown,  the  13s  4d 
land  of  Balquhaffy ;  13s  4d  land  of  Faulebay,  the  26s  8d  land  of 
Culchank,  the  two  merk  land  of  Larglach,  the  two  merk  land  of 
Little  Marquhime,  the  four  merk  land  of  Meikle  Marquhime,  the 
two  merk  land  of  Knocklosche  and  Brockloch,  the  four  merk  land 
of  Lochinkit,  all  as  situated  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham, 
and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbryt  The  Fisheries  of  Culdoch, 
and  the  Grooves  thereof  in  the  Water  of  Dee,  with  the  crofts  of 
land  thereto  adjacent  occupied  by  the  fishermen  employed  in  the 
said  fishings,  all  of  which  are  situated  within  the  parish  and  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbryt.  The  witnesses  attesting  the  charter 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  :  John  Maxwell  in  Logane ;  Hugh 
Maxwell,  of  Culnachtrie ;    Ninian  Muirhead,  of   Littleton ;   and 
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Herbert  Anderson,  notary  public,  Drumfries,  the  acting  notary  in 
the  charter,  with  others.  There  were  also  mentioned  as  present 
at  the  seisin  which  followed  upon  the  charter  in  due  course : 
Hugh  Maxwell  of  Culnachtrie,  William  Maxwell  of  Munches, 
Peter  Maxwell  his  brother,  William  Ewart,  Robert  Foster,  bailie 
of  Kirkcudbright ;  WilHam  Gunnoquhane,  Ninian  Muirhead,  and 
others  specially  summoned  thereto,  &c.  The  following  assenting 
and  consenting  parties  as  laymen  having  interest  also  sign  the 
legal  instrument  personally  with  their  own  hands,  viz. :  Jacobus 
Iloutoun  manu  propria,  John  Tumor,  Andrew  Cuuynghame, 
David  Johnstoun,  Adam  Kutlar.  These  we  take  to  have  been 
either  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  or  otherwise  as  the  ancient  Preben- 
daries who  provided  the  music  at  the  monastery,  and  in  that  capa- 
city occupied  the  stalls  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Dundrennan 
Abbey. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  legal  narrative  of  John 
Maxwell,  the  Lord  Edward  Maxwell's  Constable  of  Thrieve 
Castle. 

Apud  Drumfries  (on  the  same)  28th  day  of  January^  ^567^  the 
said  Lord  Edward  Maxwell,  the  commendator  of  the  Monastery  of 
Dundrennan,  grants  similar  charter,  precept  and  seisin  in  favour 
of  "  Robert  Maxwell,  legitimate  son  of  John,  Lord  Hereis,  but 
who  was  then  probably  in  his  minority.  Robert  Foster,  burgess 
of  Kirkcudbryt,  acts  as  his  deputy  or  attorney  in  the  instrument, 
of  all  and  whole  of  the  £5  land  of  Overlaw,  the  four  merkland 
(138f  acres)  of  old  extent  of  Nether  flessilfield,  also  the  two 
Mills  of  Dundrennan,  that  is  to  say,  the  grain  mill  of  Auchencaim, 
and  *  Redik  Mill,'  in  the  Barony  of  Rerik,  and  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbryt." With  the  said  Robert  Foster,  and  the  additional  desig- 
nation of  notary  public  given  to  Ninian  Muirhead,  the  acting 
notaries  and  witnesses  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  charters  of 
this  date  here  given.  John  Maxwell  again  figures  *' as  our 
Constable  of  the  Threuve  "  (Castle  of  the  Threave). 

Apud  Drumfries  the  {same)  28th  day  of  /any.,  /jd/. — The 
same  commendator  grants  charter,  precept  and  seisin  in  favour  of 
"  James  Maxwell,  lawful  son  of  John,  Lord  Hereis,"  for  whom 
Robert  Foster  also  acta  in  name  of  deputy,  probably  owing  to  the 
minority  of  the  grantee  of  the  charter,  &c.  Of  all  and  whole  the 
seventeen  merkland  of  old  extent  of  Newlaw,  the  £5  land  of 
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Chapeltouu,  twenty  shilling  land  of  Auchinbinnye,  Nether  Rerik, 
the  40s  land  of  Fawgray,  408  land  of  Mekill  Balmangand,  the 
half  merk  land  of  Little  Balmangand,  the  40s  land  of  Ross- 
carrel,  40s  land  of  Auchleck,  the  £3  15s  of  Forrest,  40s  land  of 
Stockane,  the  two  forty  shilling  lands  of  Auchencairn,  £4  land  of 
Cnldoch,  all  situated  in  the  Barony  of  Rerik,  and  the  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbryt.  Witnesses  and  notaries  the  same  as  in  the  other 
charters  already  mentioned. 

Apud  Drumfries  the  2gth  of  January ^  ijidj, — Schir  Johne 
Tumor,  in  Dundrennan,  acts  as  attorney  for  John  Cunynghame, 
son  of  David  Cunynghame,  burgess  of  Drumfries,  alienated  and 
disponed,  by  sale,  &c.,  to  Edward  Maxwell,  of  Drumcoltran,  the 
two-and-a-half  merk  land  of  Nether  Rerik,  in  the  parish  of  Rerik, 
otherwise  of  Dundrennan,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbryt,  as 
now  presently  occupied  by  John  Horner.  The  charter  was  dated 
the  26th  of  January,  1567.  One  of  the  witnesses  named  was  an 
otherwise  well-known  Schir  John  Brice,  vicar  of  the  vicarage  of 
Drumfries.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1572,  the  Lord  Edward 
Maxwell,  commendator  of  the  Monastery  of  Dundrennan,  granted 
a  charter  in  favour  of  Michael  Houston  of  Culreoch,  in  liferent 
and  in  fee  to  William  Houston,  his  eldest  son,  containing  the  five 
merkland  of  old  extent  of  Culcloy,  situated  in  the  Barony  of 
Busbie,  and  parish  of  Whithorn,  in  the  shire  of  Wigtown,  the 
needful  relative  seisin  following  upon  this  charter,  bearing  date 
the  28th  of  April,  1573.     (Hutton  MSS.) 

At  Drumfries  ijih  September  isg6, — Constitute  ane  honorabil 
man,  Maister  Edward  Maxwell,  Commendator  of  the  Monastery 
of  Dundrennan,  who  owns  and  remembers  that  Robert  Maxwell, 
of  Nether  Rerik,  of  befoir  by  the  special  desire  of  the  said  Com- 
mendator had  renouncit  in  his  favour  the  twa  merk  land  and  ane 
merk  land  of  the  Five  merk  latid  of  Nether  Rerik.     (Records,) 

At  Kirkcudbryt  the  4th  of  June,  /fdf. —Maister  Alexander 
Gordon,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Galloway,  grants  the  renewal  of  an 
expired  nineteen  years  tack  which  had  been  previously  granted  to 
Janet  Cairns,  the  spouse  of  Alexander  Inglis,  servand  to  the  said 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  containing  right  to  the  lands  of  Sanct 
Michael's  Cloiss  besyde  the  Monastery  of  Dundrennan.  Among 
the  witnesses  mentioned  was  a  certain  John  Accarson  in  Galtway. 
{Reg.  Ho,  Records.) 
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According  to  the  "  Memorials  of  Dundrennan,"  King  James 
the  Sixth,  in  1621,  annexed  this  Abbey  to  his  chapel  royal  of 
Stirling,  His  annexation  was  ratified  by  Parliament  of  that  year, 
and  again  in  1633,  Symson,  the  author  of  "A  Large  Description 
of  Galloway,  by  the  Parishes  in  it,"  writing  in  or  about  the  year 
1684,  says:  "The  Bishop  of  Dumblane,  as  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Stirling,  is  patron  of  the  parish  of  Rerrick,  or  Don- 
drennan,  and  hath  a  part  of  his  revenues  paid  out  of  the  lands  of 
that  Abbey.  He  hath  also  a  Bailery  here  heritably  excercd  by 
the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  whose  jurisdiction  reacheth  over  the  whole 
parish,  except  one  Baronie  called  Kirk  Castel,  belonging  to  the 
Laird  of  Broughton  (Murray).  Further,  confirmatory  of  those 
jurisdictive  rights,  as  vested  in  the  family  of  Murray,  we  find  that 
circa  1625  to  1635,  John,  Earl  of  Annandale,  Viscount  Annand, 
Lord  Murray  of  Lochmaben,  granted  a  charter  to  John  Murray, 
eldest  son  of  John  Murray  of  Bruchtein,  containing  right  in  his 
favour  to  all  and  whole  the  ten  mark  land  of  Kirkcassel,  with  the 
pertinents  also  designed  as  Drumbellie  and  other  lands. 

At  Kirkcudbryt  14th  December  16J4, — John  Maxwell,  of 
New  law,  as  the  hereditary  proprietor  of  the  lands,  grants  charter 
and  seisin  to  John  Ewart,  junior,  merchant  burgess  of  Kirkcud- 
bryt, and  to  his  spouse,  Helene  Ewart,  in  Hferent,  and  to  Andrew 
Ewart,  their  son  in  fee,  all  and  whole  of  his  share  and  portion  of 
the  lands  of  Newlaw,  known  as  Brownhill,  and  also  three  crofts  of 
land  which  are  commonly  known  as  The  "  Foirsyde  of  the 
Bullzean,**  being  as  well  part  of  the  said  lands  of  Newlaw.  He 
also  grants  other  similar  crofts  of  land,  all  of  which  are  also 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Dundrennan  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright.— Notarial  copy  by  Robert  Glendonyng. 

Some  two  years  subsequent  to  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Sol  way  Moss,  and  the  birth  of  lf.a.rj  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
memorable  deathbed  adage  of  her  father,  King  James  the  Fifth — 
*^  It  cam'  wi'  a  lass  and  it  will  gaug  wi'  a  lass  !" — ^in  reference  to 
the  Scottish  Crown,  the  Abbot  or  Commendator  of  Dundrennan 
was,  it  seems,  a  certain  Lord  Adam  Blackader,  of  the  old  Berwick- 
shire Border  fighting  and  Covenanting  kindred,  once  familiar  in 
the  war  feats  of  the  marchlands  as  a  brotherhood  called  *'  The 
Black  Band  of  the  Blackaders."  The  following  refers  to  this 
Commendator  of  Dundrennan,  who,  on  the  25th  of  July,  15-44, 
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granted  a  seisin,  following  upon  the  evidence  of  a  precept  also 
granted  in  favour  of  Sir  Thomas  Maclellane  of  Bombie,  who,  as 
we  take  it,  was  the  builder  of  "Maclellane's  House,'*  in  1572,  now 
still  familiar  under  its  later  designation  of  **  The  Castle  of  Kirk- 
cudbright," containing  a  right  in  the  grantee's  favour  of  the 
ecclesiastical  lands  known  as  the  three  merk  land  of  old  extent  of 
Barloquo  (Barlocco,  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick,  that  now  is).  The 
spouse  of  this  Sir  Thomas  was  Marion  Kennedy. 

The  following  document,  which  in  all  probability  was,  in  the 
original,  drawn  up  at  Dumfries,  under  the  hand  of  King  James 
the  Sixth  himself,  as  the  Privy  Seal  Records  bears  to  have  been 
signed  by  his  Majesty*s  own  hand  on  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
1587,  only  a  couple  of  days  after  the  commission  of  the  slaughter 
therem  mentioned,  refers  to  John  Maxwell  of  Newlaw,  in  the 
parish  of  Dundrennan.  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Newlaw  was  a  near 
relation  of  Queen  Mary's  "  John  Lord  Herets,"  and  figures 
occasionally  in  the  Records  there  as  a  well-known  Provost  of 
Dumfries.  As  we  also  know,  to  unite  the  turbulent  Borders  of 
both  realms  into  an  Utopian  **  Myddle  Shyres  of  Great  Britam  " 
was  long,  as  a  favourite  scheme,  the  ardent  desire  of  King  James 
the  Sixth,  as  Sovereign  of  both  the  realms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. We  have  not  seen  this  document  elsewhere  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  Maxwell  family,  who  seem  to  have  retained 
Newlaw  and  Balmangan,  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick  and  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  for  some  succeeding  century  or  more,  forming 
marriage  alliances  with  the  Gordons  of  Rusco,  the  Maclellanes, 
and  others. 

Proclamation  against  the  Muriherours  of  John  Maxwell^  i^8j  A,D, 
Privy  Seal  Register, 

James,  be  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Scots,  &c.,  Forsamekill  as 
umquhile  John  Maxwell  of  Newlaw,  brother-german  to  our  traist 
Cousing  and  Counsailor  William  Lord  Heries,  being  a  gentleman 
ansuerabill  in  all  good  qualities  to  his  said  progenie  and  birth,  bot 
speciallie  remarkit  for  the  singular  good  zeal  and  affectioun  quhilk 
he  buir  allwayis  to  Our  service,  and  for  that  cans  standing  richt 
heichlie  in  Our  favour,  being  for  the  special  curre  quhilk  we  reposit 
in  his  subtilitie  and  treuth  employe t  be  us  upon  the  second  of  this 
instant,  upon  a  special  piece  of  service,  accompany eit  with  the 
Lieutenant  (Sir  William  Cranstoun)  and  others  of  Our  Guards, 
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wes  on  his  way  beset  and  maiste  unmercif  ullie  murderit  and  cut 
in  pieces  be  Irving  of  Gretnohill,  Johnstone  of  The  EeidhalK  and 
sundrie  utheris,  thair  adherents  and  complices  thieves  of  detestabil 
and  maist  onworthie  memorie  without  respect  or  reassonabil  pre- 
text that  micht  have  muvit  them  to  sic  crueltie :  For  the  quhilks 
cause  and  for  the  special  interest  whilk  we  haif  in  the  loss  of  sic 
ane  gentleman  soe  far  devotit  to  Our  service  and  in  the  sajme 
emplojit  for  the  tyme,  &c.  .  .  .  Our  will  is  that  ye  pas  to 
the  mercat  croces  of  Drumfries,  Lochmabane,  &c.,  denouncing  thaim 
to  fyre  and  sword.  Subscrivit  with  Our  (the  King's)  hand  at 
Drumfries  the  4th  day  of  Apryle  1587. 

On  the  Slst  of  January,  1526,  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  the 
Monastery  of  Dundrennan  grant  a  letter  of  Bailliery  of  their 
monastery  to  Robert  Lord  Maxwell,  Edward  Maxwell  of  Loch- 
rutton,  and  to  his  sons,  John  Maxwell  and  Edward  Maxwell,  with 
the  lands  of  Muloch  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick  as  the  fee  of  office. 

King  James  the  Sixth  granted  a  charter  to  Sir  David  Murray 
of  Clonyaird,  Colvend,  brother  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Annaiidale, 
and  which  was  dated  at  Perth  the  9th  of  July,  1606,  the  legal 
seisin  which  followed  upon  the  ground  and  evidence  of  this  charter, 
gives  a  very  full  enumeration  of  the  lands  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Dundrennan,  commencing  in  general 
with  "  All  and  haill  the  Manor  Place  of  auld  extent  commonly 
known  as  the  Monastery  of  Dundrennand,  with  the  towers,  for- 
talices,  edifices,  houses  and  gardens  within  the  precincts  of  the 
said  Monastery.  .  .  .  Items.  The  park  of  Saint  Michael's 
Cloiss,  and  Wm.  Tait's  Croft,"  the  Fisheries  of  Culdoch,  the  two 
grain  mills  of  Dundrennan. 

From  the  Glenriddell  MS.  we  learn  that  before  the  year  1789 
Alexander  Reid  of  Kirkennan,  Galloway,  who  was  also  a  known 
miniature  painter,  and  at  Dumfries  executed  a  now  missing  oil  por- 
trait of  Bums,  from  the  life,  which  met  the  approval  of  the 
"  Scottish  Horace  Walpole,"  Charles  Ku-kpatrick  Sharpe  of  Hod- 
dom.  Antiquary,  had  executed  a  water- colour  drawing  of  Dun- 
drennan which  Captain  Grose  copied  previous  to  his  own  personal 
visit  on  the  27th  of  June,  1789,  at  which  time  he  made  for  him- 
self a  drawing  of  Dundrennan  Abbey  on  the  spot,  a  circumstance 
corroborated  by  the  famous  Captain's  own  letter  to  Major  Thomas 
Henry  Hutton  of  Westmeath.  The  "  Carse  "  of  this  Gorse  letter 
we  take  to  be  short  for  "  Friars*  Carse  "  of  "  The  Whistle  **  and 
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other  Bums  associations,  and  from  the  original  give  here  a  trans- 
cript of  its  text. 

Letter  Francis  Grose  to  Major  Hutton. 

Carse,  July  4th,  1789. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  just  returned  from  Galway  {^sic)  and  have 
drawn  the  Abbeys  of  Pundrennan  and  Glenluce.  There  are  no 
remains  of  Galset  or  Withome,  nor  the  least  of  Dumfries. 
.  .  .  I  have  collected  several  heraldic  sculptures  at  Glenluce 
and  Dundrennan,  with  the  ground  plan  of  the  latter.  The  parcel 
containing  the  numbers,  &c.,  shall  be  sent  off  this  week. — I  am, 
&c.,  Frs.  Grose. 

Note. — In  the  Button  collection  of  MSS.  there  are  this  and 
other  ground  plans  of  the  monastery  of  Dundrennan  carefully 
recorded. 

The  nearest  town  to  the  monastery  of  D.  was  the  ancient 
regal  burgh  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Kirkcudbright,  the  seat  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  the  occasional  residence 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  here  owned  several  extensive 
baronies  attached  to  his  see  of  Whithorn.  King  James  the  Fourth 
and  his  Queen  Margaret  of  England  seem  to  have  visited  Kirkcud- 
bright more  than  once  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ninian, 
at  Whithorn.  The  town  of  Kirkcudbright  would  seem  to  have 
risen  into  wider  forms  of  existence  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  on  the  general  Forfalture  of  the  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Douglas  in  the  year  1455,  which  is  also  that  of  the  oldest 
surviving  charter  of  the  burgh  of  Kirkcudbright,  granted  to  them 
by  their  patrons,  the  Stewartian  Jameses.  The  most  memorable 
visit  of  King  James  the  Fourth  would  seem  to  have  been  in  anno 
1508,  when  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  place,  presided  over  by  Maclellan,  the  Baron,  "  Laird  of 
Bombie,"  who  as  the  hereditary  baillie  of  the  extensive  baronies 
of  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  lying  around  the  town  they  became  to 
some  considerable  extent  the  natural  presiding  aldermen,  provosts, 
and  general  defensive  guardians  of  the  capital  town  of  a  wide  and 
important  ancient  Stewartry  of  Galloway.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  that  the  King  made  to  the  inhabitant  community  of  Kirkcud- 
bright his  first  grant  of  the  Castle  of  Kirkcudbright  and  its  prob- 
ably extensive  landed  belongings,  many  of  which  are  yet  at  this 
day  in  their  corporate  possession.      These  gifts  would  seem  to 
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have  been  particularly  enumerated,  defined,  and  confirmed  to  them 
in  the  following*  year  by  a  crown  charter,  dated  at  Edinburgh, 
the  26th  of  February,  1509,  wherein  the  motive,  reason,  and  cause 
of  the  gift  is  mentioned  to  have  been  on  account  of  certain  aids 
afforded  to  King  James  the  Second,  his  grandfather,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  active  and  arduous  service  of  the  reduction  of 
Thrieve,  the  great  castle  and  stronghold,  key  to  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  noble  and  imperial  lordship  of  Galloway 
of  old  time.  There  were  hardly  less  important  services  to  King 
James  the  Fourth  himself  in  times  of  then  still  recent  memory  and 
date,  when  that  monarch  was  at  open  enmity  and  war  witii  the 
whole  of  the  native  nobility  of  his  realm  of  Scotland  at  large. 

Copy  of  an  original  Letter  from  Richard  Gough,  Author  of 
"  Sepulchral  Monuments,"  Editor  of  "  Campden's  Britania,**  &c., 
to  George  Paton,  Antiquary  H.M.  Customs,  Edinburgh,  describ- 
ing a  remarkable  oil  painting  of  King  James  the  Fourth,  and  his 
Queen  Margaret,  the  sister  of  King  Henry  th«  Eighth  of  England, 
and  who  after  the  battle  of  Flodden  married  secondly  Douglas, 
Earl  of  Angus.  We  believe  the  picture  is  now  at  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood. 

"  Enfield,  29th  July,  1784. 

"  In  the  Queen's  Library  in  the  Green  Park  are  two  portraits 
of  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland  and  Margaret  of  England,  brot 
from  Kensington  Palace.  They  are  7|  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide,  serving  as  doors  to  an  altar  piece.  The  outside  of  the  right 
hand  door  has  Saint  Andrew  with  his  cross  supporting  a  very  rich 
Crown  over  the  King's  head,  who  kneels  with  his  book  before  him, 
under  a  crimson  canopy  :  a  youth  kneels  in  another  part  drest  in 
a  scarlet  robe,  and  rich  ermine  mantle,  the  arms  and  crest  of  Scot- 
land over  his  head.  Perhaps  this  is  the  King's  younger  broAer. 
On  the  inside  of  this  door  is  the  Trinity  represented  by  the  Deity 
holding  a  dead  Christ,  and  the  dove  above.  On  the  other  door  a 
Queen  kneels  in  the  same  Church,  richly  crowned  and  coifed  and 
loaded  in  jewels  exquisitely  painted,  habited  in  cloth  of  gold,  a 
book  before  her.  Saint  George  waves  the  Banner  of  England  over 
her,  in  the  foldings  of  which  is  an  mscription.  On  the  inside  of 
this  door  is  a  priest  at  his  devotions,  wearing  a  ring  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  though  neither  the  King  or  Queen  have 
rings.  An  angel  with  a  fillet  or  nimbus  of  precious  stones  round 
his  head  plays,  while  a  young  man  blows  the  bellows  of  an  organ 
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whose  pipes  decrease  gradually  as  the  ancient  Syrinx.  Before 
the  angel  is  a  Book  with  the  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and 
the  following  words  set  to  music — *  0  lux  beato '  and  *  lam  sol 
recedit  igneus.'  The  notes  only  on  four  lines.  James  the  Fourth 
is  represented  as  very  musical,  so  perhaps  this  accomplishment 
may  be  here  alluded  to. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  desk  where  the  Queen  kneels  in  a  lozenge 
the  arms  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  Scotland,  on  the  dexter,  and 
Oldenburg,  Norway,  and  Denmark  on  the  sinister.  Margaret  of 
Denmark  survived  James  the  Third  three  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Trinity  Collegiate  Church,  which  she  founded,  which  church  may 
be  here  represented  and  alluded  to  in  the  figure  of  the  Trinity. 

"  The  Hon.  Davis  Barrington  supposed  these  the  doors  of  an 
organ  given  by  James  the  Fourth  to  some  church  in  Edinburgh, 
perhaps  of  the  high  altar  of  Trinity  Church,  or  of  an  organ  given 
thereto  in  compliment  to  his  mother.  Mr  Walpole  employed  Mr 
Wale  to  copy  these  pictures,  but  they  were  never  finished." 


8th  December,  1893. 

Mr  Thomas  M*Kie,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

New  Member, — Mr  William  Bowron,  Marchmount 

Donations, — The  Eeport  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  1892-3 ; 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  1893  ;  Transactions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Geological  Society,  1892-3;  Essex  Naturalist,  June- 
September,  1893 ;  Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1885  (presented  by  Mr  G.  F.  Black, 
Edinburgh) ;  Introduction  to  Ancient  Egyptian  by  Dr  Grant  Bey ; 
The  Nest  and  Parasites  of  Xylocopa  Orpifex,  a  paper  by  Dr  A. 
Davidson  of  Los  Angeles. 

Exhibit — ^Mr  William  Dickie  exhibited  a  specimen  of  mistle- 
toe growing  on  the  apple,  brought  by  Mr  M*Kettrick  of  Viewfield 
from  Monmouthshire. 
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Communications. 

\.~ Early  Fioivers  in  i8gj.     By  Mr  George  Bell, 
Lochmaben. 

3rd  January — Lamium  Purpureum. 

5th  March — Tussilago  farfara. 

11th  March — Primula  vulgaris. 

17th  March — Chrysosplenium  Alternifolium. 

19th  March — Chrysosplenium  Oppositifolium.  ! 

22nd  March — Ranunculus  Ficaria  ;  Potentilla  Fragariartrum.  | 

26th  March— Arabis  Thaliana.  ! 

I 

April  was  more  productive,  and  they  began  to  appear  very 
fast 

Ist  April — Anemone  Nemorora  ;  Adoxa  Moschatalina  ;  Mercuri- 
alis  Perennis  ;  Tussilago  Petasites  ;  Oxalis  Acetosetta. 

1th  April — Pulmonaria  Officinalis  ;  Fragaria  Vesea. 

5th  April — Viola  canina. 

7th  April — Capsella-bursa-pastoris. 

9th  April — Cochlearis  Officinalis  ;  Caltha  Palustris  ;  Ranunculus 
Hederaceus. 

10th  April — Prunus  Spinosa. 

llth  April — Plantago  Lanceolata  ;  Cardamine  Pratense. 

15th  April — Cherophyllum  Sylvestre;  Lathyrus  Macrorrhisus. 

IGth  April — ^Alchemilla  Vulgaris. 

17th  April — Geum  Rivale  ;  Galium  Cruciata;  Myrica  Gale. 

19th  April — Ranunculus  Auricoraus  ;  Vicia  Sepium;  Viola  Palus- 
tris ;  Veronica  Hederifolia. 

22nd  April — Veronica  Arvensis  ;  Veronica  Serpyllifolia. 

23rd  April — Ajuga  repens  ;  Prunus  Padus  ;  Asperula  Odorata ; 
Stellaria  Nemorum ;  Myrrhis  Odorata ;  Saxifraga  Granu- 
lata ;  Orchis  Mascula. 

24th  April — ^Veronica  Montana  ;  Potentilla  Tormentilla. 

25th  April — Lotus  Corniculatus  ;  Cytisus  Scoparius. 

27th  April — Geum  Intermedium;  Vicia  Sativa ;  Polygala  Vul- 
garis :  Ranunculus  repens ;  Arenaria  Trinerves ;  Viola 
Tricolor;  Stellaria  Uliginosa;  Montia  Fontana;  Genista 
Anglica. 

28th  April — Lychnis  Diuma ;  Sherardia  Arvense. 

29th  April — Allium  Ursinum. 
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30th  April — Cardamine  Amara. 

The  above  hat  does  not  comprise  all  the  plants  that  must 
have  been  m  bloom  at  that  time,  as  there  was  a  lot  of  them  that 
I  missed. 
1st  May — Geranium  Molle  ;  Stellaria  Graminea  ;  Valeriana  Divica  ; 

Callitriche  Aquatica. 
2nd  May — Pedicularis  Sylvatica  ;  Ranunculus  Bulborus. 

2. — Antiquities  of  Kirkbean,     By  Mr  SAMUEL  Arnott. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  Kirkbean.  Chalmers,  in  "  Cale- 
donia," considers  that  it  may  be  derived  from  tjie  Celtic  caerberi, 
"  the  high  fort ;"  but,  as  M'Kerlie  remarks,  there  are  no  remains 
of  ancient  forts  to  be  found,  unless  what  was  known  as  M'Culloch's 
Castle  may  have  been  one.  The  same  writer  gives  as  an  alterna- 
tive that  the  name  was  given  to  the  parish  on  account  of  the 
church  having  been  dedicated  to  St.  Bean.  Still  another  deriva- 
tion, which  appears  to  find  favour  with  M*Kerlie,  is  that  from  the 
Gaelic  hen,  the  word  Kirkbean  or  Kirkben,  signifying  the  kirk  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  allusion  to  its  situation  at  the  base  of 
Criffel.  In  the  "  Place  Names  of  Galloway  "  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well gives  the  derivation  as  from  Circ  Beain,  *'  Bean's  Church," 
which  is  in  practical  agreement  with  one  of  Chalmers'  suggestions, 
and  appears,  on  the  whole,  the  most  likely  to  be  correct.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  states  that  St.  Bean  was  Bishop  of  Mortlach  in 
1012.  Unfortunately  the  Session  records  are  of  too  recent  date 
to  throw  any  light  upon  any  variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  name. 
They  do  not  go  any  further  back  than  1747,  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  that  year  the  name  is  spelled  Kirkbeen.  The  minute  of 
22nd  November,  1747,  gives  the  spelling  Kirkbean,  which  from 
that  time  was  always  adopted  in  the  records. 

Of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  parish  but  little  is 
known  ;  but  the  supposition  appears  to  be  a  probable  one  that  it 
was  at  one  time  united  with  what  is  now  Newabbey,  then  known 
as  Lochkendeloch,  and  that  it  was  included  in  the  grant  by 
Uchtred,  Lord  of  Galloway,  to  Holm  Cultran  Abbey,  in  Cumber- 
land. It  belonged  afterwards  to  Lincluden,  and,  according  to 
M*Kerlie,  the  living  was  at  one  time  said  to  have  been  the  most 
valuable  in  Galloway.      This  is,  however,  not  now  the  casa 
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Ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  in  the  parish  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  .The  present  church,  which  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  was  built  in  1776,  and  nothing  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  older  buildmg  can  be  discovered  with  the  exception  of 
the  church  bell,  which  bears  the  inscription,  "  Jon.  Campbell, 
minister,  1728."  On  the  top  of  a  pillar  erected  over  a  well  in  the 
glebe  is,  however,  a  Maltese  cross,  which  has  formed  part  of 
another  erection,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  some  antiquity.  It 
is  about  2  ft.  across,  and,  unless  it  can  have  been  brought  from 
Sweetheart  Abbey,  may  have  been  been  taken  from  the  old 
church  of  Kirkbean.  Unfortunately,  no  one  can  give  any  infor- 
mation about  this  cross,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  placed 
in  its  present  position  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Grierson,  who  was  minister 
of  the  parish  for  a  number  of  ^ears.  The  tombstones  in  the 
churchyard  are  of  no  particular  mterest,  unless  that  erected  by 
Paul  Jones  over  the  remains  of  his  father  may  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  note.  Near  Kirkbean  Village  there  is  a  cottage,  with 
some  land  attached,  which  bears  the  name  of  Chapelgrove.  About 
50  years  ago  there  existed  a  tradition  that  a  chapel  stood  on 
these  lands.  May  not  this  have  been  the  Church  of  St  Bein  ?  A 
short  distance  from  this  is  an  old  well,  known  as  Lady  Well, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  some  adjoining  houses.  This  was  in 
use  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  some  drainage  operations  in  an 
adjoining  field  stopped  the  supply.  This  was,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  many  sacred  wells  in  Galloway,  and  one  would  suppose 
from  the  name  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  No  tradition  now  exists 
with  reference  to  this  well,  but  very  careful  inquiry  has  failed  to 
give  me  any  other  reason  for  this  well  receiving  the  name  it 
bears. 

There  are  records  of  the  existence  of  two  Druidical  circles  in 
the  parish,  but  at  present  no  trace  of  these  can  be  found,  and 
tradition  fails  to  give  even  a  hint  of  their  probable  sites,  for  which 
a  careful  search  was  made  during  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  1893. 
"Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Scotland,"  vol.  iL,8ays: 
"  On  the  farm  of  Ardrie  "  (liow  spelled  Airdrie)  *'  is  a  Druidical 
circle  still  entire."  "  The  Parliamentary  Gazetteer  of  Scotland," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  163,  says:  "  On  the  farm  of  Ardrie  is  a  Druidical  curcle." 
The  "  History  of  (Jalloway,"  published  in  1841,  says  of  the  same 
circle  (vol.  i.,  pp.  86) :  "  On  the  farm  of  Ardrie,  m  the  parish  of 
Klirkbean,  a  Druid  Temple,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  upright  stones, 
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continued  entire  until  a  late  period."  The  latter  work  also  states 
that  "  in  the  same  parish  a  similar  temple  was  destroyed  in  1790 ;" 
and  Chalmers'  "  Caledonia"  tells  us  that  "  near  this  Druid  Temple, 
in  1780,  when  a  block  of  granite  was  split  by  gunpowder,  an  axe 
made  of  polished  granite,  9  inches  long  and  .6  mches  broad, 
appeared  in  it  This  curious  object  had  a  sharp  edge,  with 
rounded  comers.  The  axe  was  perfectly  loose  and  unconnected 
with  the  block,  though  the  vacuity  that  contained  it  seemed  nearly 
fitted  to  its  size."  About  the  year  1843  an  ancient  cairn  on  the 
farm  of  Torrorie,  and  about  25  chains  south-west  of  the  farm 
house,  was  removed,  and  under  it,  close  to,  but  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  was  found  a  kist  vaen,  or  stone  coffin,  made  of  large 
flagstones,  and  containing  some  human  bones,  which  were  re- 
interred  on  the  same  spot.  A  stone  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  cairn,  and  a  few  years  ago  this  stone,  which  had  fallen,  was 
re-erected  for  the  purpose  of  a  rubbing  post  for  cattle,  its 
supposed  use — all  memory  of  its  original  purpose  having  been 
lost.  On  the  neighbouring  farm  of  Lady  land,  and  about  a  mile 
E.N.E.  of  the  village  of  Mainsriddle,  on  the  top  of  what  is  still 
called  *'  Hangman  Hill,"  which  seems  of  artificial  formation,  what 
is  described  as  having  been  a  **  large,  circular,  conical  cairn  "  was 
removed  for  building  purposes  about  1844,  and  under  this  cairn 
was  found  a  kist  vaen  containing  an  earthern  urn  with  ashes  and 
some  fragments  of  bones  under  it.  I  understand  this  spot  also 
was  marked  by  a  stone,  but  it  is  not  now  to  be  found.  The  field 
has  not  been  ploughed  for  several  years,  and  as  tradition  fails  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  urn  was  buried  along  with  its  contents,  it 
is  possible  that  it  might  be  found  were  a  fresh  search  made. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  Wreaths  Castle,  no 
part  of  any  of  the  places  of  strength  remains,  but  some  informa- 
tion has  been  gleaned  with  regard  to  them.  About  three-eighths 
of  a  mile  E.N.E.  of  Arbigland  there  would  seem  to  have  been  at 
one  time  a  place  of  strength,  known  by  the  name  of  "  M'CuUoch's 
Castle."  This  name  is  now  almost  forgotten,  and  the  place  is 
better  known  as  the  "  Look-out,"  from  having  been  used  by  the 
coastguard  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  It  is  situated  close  to 
a  precipitous  bank  above  the  sea-shore,  and  appears  to  have  been 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  fosse,  which,  judging  from  the 
situation,  must  have  been  a  dry  one.  This  ditch,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  its  present  appearance,  must  have  been  about  16  ft. 
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in  width,  and  if  it  formed  a  complete  circle  the  space  enclosed 
would  be  about  20  yards  in  diameter.  The  only  information  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  as  to  its  former  use  is  given  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  This  is  '*  that  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  strength  during 
the  invasions  of  the  border  thieves  and  robbers,  which  at  one  time 
greatly  infested  this  locality."  In  "  Caledonia  "  Chalmers  states 
that  at  *'  Buiren  Hill,"  in  Kirkbean  Parish,  there  are  the  remains 
of  fortifications,  and  that  the  name  "  Burrin"  may  be  derived  from 
the  British  *'Bur,  signifying  an  enclosure  or  entrenchment  or  work 
thrown  up  for  defence."  If  Chalmers  is  correct  it  is  probable 
that  M'Culloch's  Castle  may  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Of"  the  ancient  Cavers  or  Cavens  Castle  still  fewer  traces 
remain,  but  a  little  more  information  regarding  it  has  been  gleaned. 
At  one  time,  like  Wreaths  Tower,  it  belonged  to  Regent  Morton, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  him.  While  King  James 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  he  spent  his  holidays  at 
Cavers  Castle,  and  it  was  while  here  that  the  incident  of  the 
flounders  is  said  to  have  occurred.  In  the  *'  History  of  Gallo- 
way "  it  is  thus  related :  "  At  that  time  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Aitken  held  the  Castle  of  Preston.  This  family  were  true  Scots, 
poor  but  proud.  One  day  James  visited  at  the  castle,  and  they 
were  very  scarce  of  provision.  The  only  thing  they  had  to  pre- 
sent was  a  dish  of  flounders,  but  they  managed  to  pitxiuce  two 
courses  by  giving  first  the  brown  side  and  then  the  white  side  of 
the  flounders,  upon  which  James  remarked,  *  Odds  fish,  man ! 
They's  fine  fisb,  but  I  think  the  white  anes  are  the  best.'  "  In 
passing,  I  may  remark  that  I  can  find  no  mention  of  any  Castle  of 
Preston  unless  in  this  anecdote  and  in  M*Kerlie*s  work.  It  may 
have  been  Wreaths,  which  is  quite  near  Preston.  Like  Wreaths, 
Cavers  Castle  passed  to  Lord  Maxwell  after  the  execution  of 
Regent  Morton  ;  and  John  Maxwell,  who  was  Bishop  of  Ross  at 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  King  Charles,  in  1633,  was  a  son  of 
the  laird  of  Cavens.  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  proper  name  of  this  castle  should  be  Cavers  or  Cavens. 
In  the  **  History  of  Galloway  "  it  appears  as  Cavers  and  Caveris, 
and  in  the  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross  it  is  given  as  Cavens. 
The  present  mansion-house  of  Cavens  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  8it<?  of  th(^  ancient  castle,  and  very  near  the  old  house, 
which  was,  I  understiind,  comparatively  small.  In  replying  to  an 
inc^uiry  for  information  regarding  the  old  castle,  Mr  Oswald,  the 
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proprietor,  kindly  informed  me  that  he  believed  Cavers  to  be  the 
proper  form,  but  Cavens  is  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  M*Kerlie,  in  "Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway," 
says  that  the  story  of  James  VI.  spending  his  holidays  at  Cavens 
"  is  a  mistake  so  far  as  the  ancient  residence  of  the  owners  of  the 
barony  is  concerned,  for  Wreaths  Castle  was  the  building."  He 
also  states  that  Cavens  was  an  after-structure,  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  17th  century.  In  a  succeeding  notice  of 
Cavens  he  says  that  what  is  marked  down  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
map  as  the  site  of  Cavens  Castle  is  only  the  site  of  the  house 
which  stood  on  the  farm,  and  in  which  Dr  John  Murray  resided. 
I  think,  however,  that  M*Kerlie  is  here  in  error,  as  the  site  of  the 
old  castle  is  on  the  lands  of  Torrorie  and  Hafield,  which  in  Dr 
Murray's  time  were  not  attached  to  the  barony  of  Preston  or  to 
Cavens,  and  that  Dr  Murray's  house  must  have  been  the  old  man- 
sion-house of  Cavens  now  demolished.  What  was  known  as  the 
old  Castle  of  Cavens  or  Cavers  was  occupied  until  about  the  year 
1800,  and  was  afterwards  torn  down  at  intervals  for  building  pur- 
poses. Sinclair's  "  Statistical  Account "  says  "  the  Castles  of 
Cavens  and  Wreathes :  a  part  only  of  each  are  now  standing- 
They  were  once  the  property  of  the  Regent  Morton,  and  by  him 
frequently  inhabited." 

Of  the  Castle  of  Wreaths,  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Sibbald  MSS.  as  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  Galloway,  and 
which  was  occupied  by  Baliol  before  coming  into  the  possession 
of  the  Earls  of  Morton,  only  a  small  portion  now  remains.  No 
doubt  the  prevalent  Vandalism  which  deemed  these  old  buildings 
the  most  convenient  and  suitable  quarries  for  building  material  is 
responsible  for  much  of  this,  and  on  examining  the  "  dry  dykes  " 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  many  stones  which  appear  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  old  castle  are  to  be  seen.  The  only  part  left  standing, 
which  is  about  45  feet  high,  seems  to  have  formed  a  turret  stair- 
case, with  three  doors  branching  off.  The  walls,  which  are  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  are  faced  with  squared  sandstone,  appar- 
ently from  Southerness,  and  the  space  between  filled  with  similar 
stone,  granite,  and  a  kind  of  concrete  formed  of  lime  and  small 
pieces  of  stone.  J  understand  that  orders  have  been  given  by  the 
proprietor,  Mr  Oswald  of  Cavens,  that  no  stones  should  be  taken 
from  what  remams  of  the  castle.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  one  side  which  is  much  exposed  to  the  weather  is  in  much 
need  of  pointmg.     That  it  was  a  place  of  some  size  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  MSS.  before  mentioned,  and  this  is  supported 
by  traditions  of  some  of  the  old  people  and  by  what  can  be  seen  of 
part  of  the  foundations  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Old  peo{de 
say  it  was  a  large  building,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
forest.  There  is  also  a  tradition  in  the  district  that  Queen  Mary 
slept  in  Wreaths  Castle  on  her  way  to  England  after  the  battle  of 
Langside.  This  appears  to  be  highly  improbable,  as  Wreatlis 
would  be  quite  out  of  her  course,  unless  she  had  intended  embark- 
ing from  Carse  Bay,  which  was  used  as  a  harbour  long  before  the 
present  village  of  Carsethom  was  built.  I  am  disposed,  however, 
to  think  that  the  tradition  of  Queen  Mary's  stay  at  Wreaths  Castle 
is  without  any  authority,  and  that  it  may  be  dismissed  without 
further  enquiry. 

Kirkbean  at  one  time  contained  a  burgh  of  regality,  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  Regent  Morton.  According  to  **  Lands 
and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,"  it  was  included  in  the  regality 
of  Dalkeith.  In  looking  over  the  "  History  of  Galloway** 
(Kirkcudbright,  1841)  I  noticed  in  the  report  made  by 
the  Magistrates  of  Kirkcudbright  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  25th  April,  1692,  it  is 
said:  "13.  As  to  the  13th  article,  its  answered  that 
they  have  only  two  burghs  of  baronie  and  regality  within  their 
precinct,  viz.,  Monygaff  and  Prestoun,  both  inconsiderable  as  to 
their  trade.**  Thinking  this  might  refer  to  Preston  in  Kirkbean, 
I  wrote  Mr  John  Gibson,  town  clerk  of  Kirkcudbright,  who  very 
kindly  put  himself  to  very  considerable  trouble  in  endeavouring 
to  give  me  information,  and  whose  kindness  I  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge. Unfortunately  the  minute  book  for  1692  is  amissing,  and 
none  of  the  others  contain  any  reference  to  Preston.  Mr  Gibson, 
however,  asked  Mr  James  Nicholson,  whose  authority  on  local 
antiquities  is  fully  recognised.  Mr  Nicholson  says  that  the  Preston 
mentioned  in  the  report  is  the  Preston  in  Kirkbean.  I  find,  how- 
ever, that,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1747  for 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  a  claim  was  made 
by  the  representatives  of  Maxwell  of  Preston  for  £800  for 
*'  Privilege  of  regality  over  the  barony  of  Preston  by  progress 
from  the  family  of  Nithsdale."  This  claim  was  rejected.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account  it  had  the  privilege  of  holding  three,  and 
according  to  another  four  fairs  annually.  Of  the  burgh  nothing 
now  remains  with  the  exception  of  a  stone  cross,  although  within 
the  last  century  there  are  said  to  have  been  between  50  and  60 
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tenants,  and  tradition  says  that  it  also  contained  "  a  jail  and  other 
public  buildings."  Sinclair's  "  Statistical  Account "  says  that  "  at 
the  cross  poinds  have  lately  been  comprised."  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  Sinclair's  work  the  cross  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
down,  as  a  few  years  prior  to  1850  it  was  found  lying*  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  was  re-erected  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
prietor on  a  pyramidal  base  and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  cross 
itself  is  about  7  ft.  high,  the  side  portions  being  1  ft  from  the  top 
and  10  in.  in  length.  Its  thickness  is  3  in.  and  breadth  6  in.  It 
is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  red  sandstone,  plastered  together  in 
the  centre.  Like  the  other  property  of  the  Regent  Morton  in 
Galloway,  after  his  execution,  Preston  passed  to  the  family  of  the 
Maxwells  of  Nithsdale. 

An  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Kirkbean  is  hardly  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  cottage  at  Arbigland  in  which  the 
celebrated  Paul  Jones  was  bom.  This  was  originally  named 
Beancroft,  and  was  occupied  by  John  Paul,  sen.,  the  father  of 
Paul  Jones,  whose  real  name  was  John  Paul.  As  is  well  known, 
John  Paul,  sen.,  was  gardener  at  Arbigland.  The  house  fell  into 
disrepair;  but  in  1831  Lieutenant  Pinkham,  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
visited  the  cottage  and  asked  the  then  proprietor  of  Arbigland  to 
allow  him  to  be  at  the  expense  of  re-building  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  left  a  sum  of  over  £20,  and  the  cottage  was  put  into  habitable 
repair.  But  for  the  action  of  Lieut  Pinkham,  Paul  Jones'  cottage 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  long  ago  disappeared.  After  its 
repair  the  house  became  known  locally  as  Paul  Jones'  or  Pink- 
ham's  cottage.  Since  that  time  the  building  has  been  considerably 
enlarged ;  but  the  round  tool  house  which  stood  near  it,  and  in 
which  the  future  famous  seaman  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned 
by  his  father  after  one  of  his  boyish  exploits,  no  longer  exists. 

3. — A  Further  Note  on  the  Nun's  Slab  at  Dundrennan, 
By  Mr  Eobert  Brydall. 

Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  have  my  reasons  for  suggesting 
the  alteration  in  reading  the  inscription.  The  change  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  stone  consists  in  the  transposition  of  two 
pieces  to  the  right  and  left. 

I  assume  that  a  tail  has  been  added  to  the  "  o  "  to  make  it 
read  "  pr(ioressa)"  ;  I  would  expect  a  stronger  evidence  of  it  on 
the  stone  even  now,  as  that  part  is  not  quite  worn  down  the 
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depth  of  the  incised  letters.  The  "a"  read  in  tiie  old  form, 
giving  "  chea,"  I  also  assume  as  an  "r,"  giving  "  cher " ;  ^e 
part  suggesting  the  cross  bar  of  the  a  1$  may  have  been  more 
distinct  formerly,  but  at  present  it  looks  too  indefinite  for 
decision,  and  may  also  have  been  improved  upon  in  the  drawing. 
If  you  compare  the  enclosed  tracing  from  my  sketch  with  the 
drawing  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Society,  1863-8,"  I  think  you  will  see  that  there  is  an  inaccuracy 
in  the  shape  of  the  stone  with  "  chea."  If  this  is  so,  the  drawing 
may  be  otherwise  inaccurate — a  stone  could'nt  grow. 

In  their  present  position  the  lines  of  the  figure  fit  in  quite 
correctly  with  the  upper  and  lower  stones.  If  they  would  do  so 
reversed  could,  of  course,  only  be  ascertained  by  comparing  a 
rubbing  with  the  stone. 

As  to  the  word  "  quondam,"  is  it  not  rather  out  of  place  to 
read  it  between  "  prioressa"  and  *'  qui  obiit  ?  " 

My  object,  of  course,  is  not  to  overturn  any  theory,  but  while 
looking  at  the  stone  it  struck  me  that  the  lady  might  be  associ- 
ated with  the  locality  as  a  probable  benefactress  to  the  Abbey, 
else  why  find  a  prioress  (?)  buried  in  such  a  place. 


11th  January,  1894- 

The  Kev.  William  Andson,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

New  Members. — Mr  Greorge  Campion,  Sheriflf-Substitute ; 
the  Rev.  John  R.  Denham,  St.  John's. 

Donations — The  Transactions  of  the  Stirling  Natural  History 
and  Archaeological  Society,  1892-3 ;  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1893;  Transactions  of  ditto,  1862-3;  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1885-9 ; 
Four  Communion  Tokens,  presented  by  Mr  E.  Rogerson— 
'*Moniaive,  1776;  Dumfries,  1766;  Sanquhar,  1750;  Thornhill, 

1828." 

Communications. 

i. — Botanical  Notes  for  the  Moffat  District  for  iSg2'gS' 
By  Mr  John  Thouburn  Johnstone. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  I  had  very  little  time  to  spare 
for  botanical  pursuits,  and  as  a  result  have  not  much  to  record  for 
the  season. 
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plants  new  to  district  or  re-confirmed. 

Suhularia  aquattca,  L.,  Loch  Skene. 

Meliotvs  arvensis,  W.^  casual  plant  in  own  garden. 

Trifoliwn  ai-vense^  Barnhill  sandpit. 

Ornithopus  peiyusiltis,  L,,  Dumfries  road  at  Lochhouse  Tower. 

yEthusa  Cynapium,  //.,  Wamphray  and  Kirkpatrick-Juxta. 

Meum  Athamanticam  Jacq,,  pastures  on  Whitecoomb. 

Hieracium  umbellatum,  L.,  Alton  Mote. 

Broinus  commutatusy  Schrad,  Holm  fields. 

This  summer  (1893)  I  visited  a  number  of  the  small  out-of- 
the-way  Linns  in  the  district,  such  as  Harthope  and  Greskine  in 
Evan  Water,  Greigsland  Burn,  Dykehead  Linn,  Duff  Kinnel,  and 
its  tributaries  in  Johnstone,  and  various  other  places.  No  new 
plants  were  recorded,  but  new  stations  were  found  for  several  of 
our  uncommon  plants,  showing  that  they  have  a  wider  distribution 
in  the  district  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  position  of  the 
previous  recorded  stations.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these 
plants  were : — 

Pyrola  secunda,  gathered  in  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Duff 
Kinnel,  thi.5  being  16  miles  from  the  nearest  of  the  five  stations 
for  it  previously  known  to  me. 

Hieracium  sparsifolium.  Also  in  Duff  Kinnel ;  but  the  plants 
are  much  more  luxuriant  in  their  habit  than  those  to  be  gathered 
at  Beef  Tub  and  Craigmichen  Scaurs. 

Cardamine  impatiem.  This  I  found  growing  in  the  stackyard 
at  Middlegill,  and  it  is  also  growing  very  abundantly  as  a  garden 
weed  in  Kirkpatrick-Juxta  Manse  garden.  It  was  on  the  road- 
side near  this  manse  I  found  it  growing  in  1891,  when  it  was 
reconfirmed  for  the  district.  The  Rev.  Mr  Little  (a  former 
minister  of  the  parish),  who  was  an  ardent  botanist,  would  most 
probably  plant  it  in  the  garden  some  time  during  his  incumbency, 
where  it  has  thriven  so  well  as  to  have  now  become  a  regular 
weed,  and  the  specimens  I  originally  gathered  on  the  road-side 
must  have  spread  from  the  garden. 

The  inside  of  the  garden  wall  at  the  Manse  is  also  covered 
with  Ceterach  officinarum^  Willd.,  which  in  all  probability  would  be 
planted  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Singer  or  Mr  Little. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Brodie,  the  present  minister,  informs  me  that 
both  plants  have  been  growing  there  in  abundance  all  the  time  he 
has  been  resident  there. 
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Arctostaphyhts  Uva-ursi,  Correferron,  also  a  second  station. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hieracia,  I  have  only  two  plants 
to  record  as  new  to  the  district.  Unfortunately,  they  are  only 
casuals,  and  are  Scandix  pecten  veneris^  casual  in  g'arden,  and 
Sonckus  ai^vensis,  waste  ground  at  Bimock. 

In  the  "Journal  of  Botany"  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1893, 
the  Messrs  E.  F.  and  W.  R.  Linton  publish  a  list  of  Hieracia 
gathered  by  them  in  Scotland,  a  number  of  them  having  stations 
in  this  district.  They  have  smce  named  specimens  of  nearly  all 
of  them  in  a  collection  I  sent  up  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Their 
list,  applicable  to  this  district,  is  as  follows : — 

Hieracium  ceniripetale,  F.  J.  Hanbury. 

„  clovense,  Linton. 

„  cMistophyUum^  F.  J.  H. 

„  Langwellensey  F.  J.  H. 

„  Schmidtti,  Tausch. 

„  buglossaides,*  Arvet-Touvet 

„  argentum,  Fries. 

„  nttidum,  Backhouse. 

„  stenolepiSj  Lindel. 

„  stenoleptSy  var.  anguinum,  W.  R.  Linton. 

„  Sommerfeltn,  Lindel. 

„  ruhicundum,  F.  J.  H. 

„  murorunij  Linn. 

„  murorumy  var.  ciliatum,  Almq. 

„  muroi'um,  sub.  sp.  sarcophyllum,  Stenstrom. 

„  duriceps,  F.  J.  H. 

„  euprepesy  F.  J.  H. 

„  stenophyes,  W.  R.  L. 

„  angustatuniy  Lindel. 

„  strictuniy  Fr.  var.  subcrocatum,  Linton. 

The  above  Hieracia  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the 
sub-alpine  Linns  of  the  district,  as  Blacks  Hope,  Correferron, 
Midlaw  Bum,  Andrew  Whinney,  Whitecoomb,  Grey  Mare's  Tail, 
Craigmichen  Scaurs,  Beef  Tub,  &c. 

*  Mr  Linton  makes  out  that  the  Hieracium  (gathered  by  Mr  Backhouse 
at  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail  in  1850,  and  named  by  him  ff,  aaxifrckgam^  is  the 
H,  bnglosaoides  as  above.  Transactions  of  the  Society,  1885>86,  page  150 ; 
paper  by  A.  Bennet. 
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2. — Meteorology  of  Dumfries^  ^Sgj, 
Andson. 


By  the  Rev.  William 
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There  are  two  preliminary  remarks  which  I  wish  to  make 
before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  meteorological  observations 
taken  at  Dumfries  during  the  past  year,  a  summary  of  which  is 
presented  in  tabular  form  along  with  this  paper.    The  first  is  that 
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the  station  was  visited  by  Dr  Bucban,  the  secretary  of  Hie  Scotdsh 
Meteorological  Society,  on  the  10th  October  last,  and  tbat  the 
instruments  used,  on  being  compared  with  his  standard  barometer 
and  thermometer,  were  found  to  retain  their  former  accuracy ; 
and  the  second  is  that,  by  his  advice,  I  now  purpose,  in  giving  the 
means,  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  last  seven  years  at 
Dumfries,  during  which  the  observations  have  been  taken,  instead 
of  making  use  of  those  supplied  by  Mr  Dudgeon's  observations  at 
Cargen,  as  I  have  hitherto  done.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
more  lengthened  period  must  give  a  more  correct  mean  than  the 
shorter  one.  But  we  have  to  take  into  account  that  the  stations 
are  different,  and  the  conditions  always  differ  more  or  less  even  at 
places  not  far  distant  from  one  another,  according  to  the  environ- 
ment, and,  as  experience  shows,  this  is  certainly  true  both  in 
regard  to  temperature  and  rainfall  in  the  case  of  places  so  near  as 
Dumfries  and  Cargen.  For  example,  the  rainfall  at  Cargen  during 
the  month  of  December  last  is  reported  as  amounting  to  6-72  in., 
while  at  Dumfries  it  was  only  5*55  in. ;  and  for  the  year  as  37-55 
in.,  while  at  Dumfries  it  was  only  32*39  in. — a  difference  of  fully 
5  in. ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  found  that,  while  the  rainfall  is 
greater,  the  temperature  also  is  somewhat  lower.  Hence  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  adopt  the  means  furnished  by  the  seven 
years'  observations  at  Dumfries  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  a  different  station  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  having  the  advantage  of  a  much  more  extended  series  of 
observations. 

Barometer, — The  highest  reading  of  the  barometer  during 
the  past  year  was  recorded  on  the  29th  December,  when  it  rose 
to  30*700  inches  ;  and  curiously  enough  the  lowest  reading 
occurred  in  the  same  month,  when  it  fell  to  28-560  inches  at 
2  P.M.  of  the  13th,  giving  the  rather  unusual^  range  of  2*140  in. 
There  were  other  two  periods,  however,  when  the  fall  was  nearly 
as  great — one  on  the  26th  February,  when  the  reading  was  28-578 
in.,  and  the  other  on  the  17th  November,  «vhen  it  was  28-586  in. 
The  falls  in  February  and  November  were  accompanied  by  strong 
gales  of  wind  and  considerable  falls  of  snow;  but  that  of  13th 
December,  although  attended  by  snow  passing  quickly  into  rain, 
and  by  squally  weather,  was  not  remarkable  for  wind  disturbance 
in  this  district.  The  severest  storm  of  the  year  over  the  country 
generally  was  unquestionably  that  which  occurred  between  the 
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17th  and  the  19th  of  November,  when  great  damage  was  done  to 
property  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  an 
unusual  number  of  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts,  involving 
the  loss,  it  is  estimated,  of  350  lives.  But  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts the  effects  of  the  storm  were  comparatively  little  felt.  The 
mean  barometrical  pressure  for  the  year  (reduced  to  32  deg.  and 
sea-level)  was  29'925  in.,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
last  seven  years.  The  highest  monthly  mean  was  in  April,  with  a 
record  of  30*125  in.,  and  it  was  in  that  month  that  the  smallest 
rainfall  occurred,  and  also  the  greatest  excess  of  temperature 
above  the  average,  amounting  to  no  less  than  5*7  deg.  But  in 
the  months  of  January,  March,  May,  and  November  the  means 
were  likewise  slightly  above  30  in.  The  lowest  monthly  means 
were  in  February,  October,  and  December,  ranging  from  29*573 
in.  in  February  to  29*804  in.  in  December,  in  each  of  which  months, 
as  the  table  shows,  there  were  23  days  on  which  more  or  less 
rain  fell. 

Temperature — in  shade,  4  feet  above  grass. — The  past  year 
has  been  of  quite  an  exceptional  character  with  regard  to  tem- 
perature. The  absolute  maximum  of  85  deg.  on  the  18th  June  is 
the  highest  recorded  since  the  25th  June,  1887,  when  it  was  87 
deg.  The  absolute  minimum,  or  lowest  temperature  of  the  year, 
was  15  deg.,  and  was  registered  on  the  5th  January,  and  the 
annual  range  of  temperature  was  thus  70  deg.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  was  49*4  deg.,  which  is  the  highest  recorded 
at  this  station  since  observations  were  commenced.  The  next 
highest  was  in  1889,  when  it  reached  48*1  deg.  But  the  mean  of 
the  last  seven  years  is  only  47*5  deg.,  so  that  the  mean  of  1893  is 
almost  2  deg.  above  average.  I  observe  that  Mr  Dudgeon,  in  his 
report  for  the  past  year,  gives  48*8  deg.  as  the  mean  for  1893  at 
Cargen,  and  adds  that  it  is  the  highest  for  34  years — the  nearest 
approach  to  it  being  in  1868,  when  it  was  48*4  deg.  There  were 
eight  months  in  which  the  mean  exceeded  the  normal  — viz.,  from 
March  to  August,  and  again  in  October  and  December — the 
excesses  ranging  from  1*8  deg.  in  July  to  5*7  deg.  in  April,  and 
giving  an  aggregate  of  25  deg.,  while  the  other  four  months 
showed  a  deficiency  ranging  from  0*2  deg.  to  1*3  deg.,  but  with 
an  aggregate  of  only  2*9  deg.  The  number  of  really  warm  days, 
with  a  maximum  of  70  deg.  and  above,  was  61 — viz.,  9  in  April,  4 
in  May,  19  in  June,  11  in  July,  15  in  August,  and  3  in  September 
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— and  of  these  8  exceeded  80  deg,  The  warmest  month  was 
August,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  61*4  deg.,  but  June  and  July 
fell  short  of  it  by  only  1  deg.  ;  while  March  and  April  were  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  excess  of  temperature  above  the  average, 
that  of  March  bemg  4  degs.  above,  and  that  of  April,  as  already 
noticed,  no  less  than  5*7  deg.  The  coldest  month  of  the  year  was 
January,  with  a  mean  of  36*9  deg.,  which  was  1*3  deg.  below 
the  mean  of  the  last  seven  years.  February,  September,  and 
November  were  also  under  average,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
fraction  of  a  degree  in  each  case.  The  number  of  days  on  which 
the  protected  thermometer  fell  to  and  below  32  deg.  was  52,  with 
an  aggregate  of  213  deg.  of  frost  for  the  year.  This  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  previous  years,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  1889,  which  had  indeed  55  nights  of  frost,  but  an  aggre- 
gate of  only  193  deg.  The  average  of  the  seven  years  is 
somewhere  about  80  nights  of  frost,  and  an  aggregate  of  340  deg. 
It  thus  appears  that,  while  there  was  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  warm  and  sunny  days,  there  was  also  a  considerably 
smaller  number  than  usual  of  cold  nights  with  the  thermometer 
falling  below  the  freezing  point.  The  spring  and  summer  months 
from  March  to  August  were  peculiarly  warm  and  genial,  with  an 
amount  of  bright  sunshine  to  which  we  are  little  accustomed  in 
our  changeable  climate.  I  noted  at  the  time  that  as  early  as  the 
end  of  March  cherry,  pear,  and  plum  blossom  began  to  unfold, 
and  that  roses  and  other  summer  flowers  not  only  came  early  into 
bloom,  but  continued  to  flower  to  a  very  late  period  in  the 
season,  and  we  heard  of  instances  not  a  few  of  a  second  partial 
crop  of  strawberries  being  gathered. 

Rodnfcdl — The  heaviest  rainfall  of  the  year  occurred  on  the 
13th  February,  when  1*18  inches  were  registered,  in  connection 
with  a  south-westerly  storm,  with  a  fall  of  the  barometer  to  28*800 
inches.  This  was  the  only  day  on  which  the  rainfall  exceeded  an 
inch  in  the  24  hours.  The  next  heaviest  was  on  the  18th  July, 
with  a  record  of  0*94  inches.  The  wettest  month  was  December, 
the  amount  in  that  month  being  5*55  in.,  with  23  days  on  which 
it  fell,  and  February,  which  is  often  a  dry  month,  exhibits  the 
next  amount  in  point  of  quantity,  viz.,  4*54  in.,  spread  over  the 
same  number  of  days.  The  driest  month  was  April,  on  which  1*16 
in.  fell.  But  January,  March,  June,  September,  and  November 
were  all  under  the  normal,  each  of  them  showing  less  than  2 
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inches,  and  a  total  of  9*13  in.,  as  compared  with  an  average  for 
these  months  of  17'12  in.  From  the  7th  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  April  there  was  a  period  of  drought,  during  which  no  rain  to 
speak  of  fell,  except  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  March.  The  num- 
ber of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  fell  was  195  (rain,  183  ;  snow, 
12),  on  26  of  which,  however,  the  fall  did  not  exceed  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch,  and  the  total  amount  for  the  year  was  32*39  inches. 
This  is  the  smallest  rainfall  of  any  year  since  1887,  when  it  was 
30*99  in.,  and  is  short  of  the  average  of  the  last  7  years  by  3*13 
in.,  the  average  being  35'54  in.  I  see  that  Mr  Dudgeon  reports 
the  rainfall  at  Cargen  for  1893  as  37*55  in.,  exceeding  that  of 
Dumfries  by  more  than  5  inches,  and  as  being  fully  5  inches  below 
the  average  of  the  last  34  years.  Over  the  country  at  large  the 
rainfall  of  the  year  was  very  unequally  distributed.  In  the  north 
of  Scotland  it  was  considerably  above  the  average,  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  sunshine ;  but  in  the  centre  and  south  the  weather  was  on 
the  whole  finer  and  drier  than  usual,  while  in  the  Midlands  and 
south  of  England  the  drought  of  the  early  spring  and  summer 
months  was  very  severe,  and  occasioned  heavy  losses  to  agricul- 
turists. During  the  four  months  from  March  to  June  the  aggre- 
gate rainfall  in  these  districts  is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  less 
than  half  the  average,  and  in  many  to  less  than  one-third,  the 
period  being  absolutely  the  driest  on  record. 

Hygrometer, — The  mean  reading  of  the  dry  bulb  thermo- 
meter for  the  year  was  48  deg.,  and  of  the  wet  bulb  45*5  deg., 
giving  a  mean  of  42*8  deg.  as  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point, 
and  a  relative  humidity  of  82,  saturation  being  equal  to  100. 
Although  the  average  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs 
for  the  year  is  only  2*5  deg.,  there  were  times  during  the  dry 
period  when  the  actual  difference  was  very  much  greater.  For 
example,  on  the  21st  April  a  reading  was  taken  at  four  P.M.,  which 
gave  72  deg.  as  the  reading  of  the  dry,  and  58  deg.  as  that  of  the 
wet — a  difference  of  14  deg.  Again,  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month  at  5  P.M.  the  reading  of  the  dry  bulb  was  70  deg.,  and  that 
of  the  wet  56*7  deg. — a  difference  of  nearly  the  same  amount. 
This  would  give  a  relative  humidity  of  only  42,  showing  an  ex- 
tremely dry  air.  At  other  times,  however,  the  air  was  saturated 
or  nearly  so,  bringing  the  average  humidity  for  the  year  to  82, 
which  is  still  less  than  the  average  of  six  years  during  which  the 
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hygrometrical  observations  have  been  taken,  that  average  being 
83,  and  the  average  difference  slightly  over  2'3  deg. 

Thunderstorms. — I  have  noted  18  days  on  which  thunder  and 
lightning  occurred,  or  the  one  of  these  without  the  other,  viz.:  3 
in  February,  1  in  March,  2  in  May,  2  in  June,  4  in  July,  3  in 
August,  1  in  September,  and  2  in  October.  The  most  remarkable 
and  by  far  the  severest  of  these  was  the  storm  of  the  8th  July, 
when  about  mid-day  the  wind  suddenly  rose  to  a  terrific  pitch, 
more  like  a  tornado  or  whirlwind  than  an  ordinary  gale,  and  along 
with  repeated  peals  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  bail- 
stones  of  extraordinary  size  fell,  doing  great  damage  to  glass  and 
crops.  As  I  was  from  home  at  the  time  I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation,  but  a  full  account  was  given  in  the  Standard 
newspaper  of  the  12th,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract : 
"  On  Friday,  the  7th,  and  Saturday,  the  8th,  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  warm  and  sultry,  with  a  maximum  temperature  of 
fully  80  deg.  Thunder  peals  were  heard  on  Friday  night,  and  at 
a  late  hour  there  were  vivid  and  incessant  flashes  of  lightning. 
About  11  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  8th,  there  was  a  heavy  thunder 
shower,  and  at  mid-day,  following  upon  several  peals  of  thunder, 
there  was  a  sudden  and  strong  rush  of  wind  up  the  valley  of  tiie 
Nith  from  the  south-west,  and  simultaneous  with  it  a  fall  of  hail- 
stones of  extraordinary  size,  most  of  them  of  the  size  of  large  marbles 
or  pigeon's  eggs,  but  many  also  of  larger  dimensions.  Some  that 
were  measured  were  found  to  be  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
length  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  and  others  there 
were  in  various  places  which  are  said  to  have  exceeded  these 
dimensions.  In  form  many  of  them  were  flat  and  roughly  circu- 
lar, with  a  white  core  surrounded  by  clear  ice,  and  another  white 
portion  forming  the  outer  coating.  The  hailstorm  lasted  barely 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  the  wind,  being  of  hurricane  force,  not 
only  overturned  in  its  course  ricks  of  corn  and  hay,  and  in  some 
cases  uprooted  trees,  but,  hurling  these  large  pieces  of  ice  against 
windows  exposed  to  the  south  and  west,  and  falling  upon  conser- 
vatories like  a  shower  of  stones,  caused  immense  damage  to  glass, 
while  very  serious  havoc  also  was  wrought  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  in  growing  crops  of  corn  and  turnips  in  the  line  of 
its  progress.  The  hailstorm  was  strictly  local  in  its  character,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  such  storms,  and  mainly  confined  to  the 
Nith  valley,  as  far  up  as  the  parish  of  Closebum.     Troqueer, 
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Holy  wood,  and  Kirkmahoe  parishes  suffered  severely,  but  places 
to  the  east  and  west,  although  experiencing  the  thunderstorm  with 
heavy  rain,  appear  to  have  been  exempted  from  the  plague  of 
hail."  Thunderstorms  of  exceptional  severity  occurred  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  same  day,  or  between  the  5th  and  the 
10th  of  the  month  of  July  ;  and  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  report  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  English  Meteorological  Society 
at  London,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  on  the  same  day  and  about 
the  same  hour  as  at  Dumfries  a  similar  hailstorm  passed  over 
Peterborough,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrogate  and  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshure,  with  hailstones  of  four  and  five  inches  in 
circumference,  and  some  as  much  as  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Wind. — The  summary  of  wmd  directions  shows  that  on  21 
days  it  blew  from  the  north,  on  36  from  the  north-east,  on  31^ 
from  the  east,  on  26  from  the  south-east,  on  41  from  the  south, 
on  79  from  the  south-west,  on  77^  from  the  west,  on  43  from  the 
north-west,  and  that  on  10^  it  was  calm  or  variable.  As  usual, 
the  south-west  wind  was  the  most  frequent,  and,  taking  the  south 
and  west  along  with  it,  it  appears  that  197^  days  out  of  the  365 
were  characterised  by  winds  from  these  directions,  while  the 
northerly  and  easterly,  including  the  south-easterly  and  north- 
westerly, had  157^  days. 

3. — liecent  Investigations  of  the  Roman   Wall  betiveen  the  Tyne 

and  Solway, 

By  Mr  Alexander  D.  Murray,  Newcastle. 

The  Roman  Wall  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  has  been 
so  much  and  so  elaborately  written  about  by  antiquaries,  and  has 
been  so  minutely  explored,  that  it  might  be  thought  to  be  the  best 
known  and  most  fully  explained  antiquity  in  this  country.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  still  remains  something  of  a  mastery;  nor  does 
it  seem  as  if  the  problem  of  its  erection  and  purpose  would  ever  be 
satisfactorily  solved.  At  the  present  time  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries  is  raising  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  ex- 
plorations on  the  sites  of  the  stations,  and  for  generally  making  a 
more  complete  investigation  of  the  whole  work  than  has  ever  been 
made  before.  In  the  meantime,  however,  other  and  independent 
observers  have  been  drawn  to  the  spot;  and  a  little  work  pub- 
lished last  year  by  Mr  George  Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  made  some 
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sensation  in  antiquarian  circles.     Mr  Neilson,  an  engineer,  familiar 
with  Roman  remains,  and  who  had  been  making  a  very  interesting' 
survey  of  the  Wall  of  Antonine,  spent  some  days  in  going  over 
the  southern  wall.      He  came  to  it,  as  he  says,  fully  permeated 
with  the  theory  and  the  explanations  so  elaborately  set  forth  in  Dr 
Bruce's  work,  and  which,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  adopted 
largely  on  his  authority  by  most  antiquaries.      As  all  who  have 
read  this  work,  or  heard  the  deceased  veteran  of  Roman  Archae- 
ology in  the  north  discourse,  are  aware,  Dr  Bruce  had  fully  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  stone  and  earth- 
work defences  making  up  what  is  known  as  the  Roman  Wall  were 
parts  of  one  work,  erected  all  at  the  same  time,  and  with  one 
fixed  object,  and  without  doubt  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
during  his  long  stay  of  ten  years  in  Britain.      He  therefore  un- 
hesitatingly called  it  Hadrian's  Wall ;  and  as  Hadrian's  Wall  it  is 
commonly  known  in  these  days.      Within  Dr   Bruce's  lifetime, 
however,  this  theory  has  been  sharply  contradicted ;  and  now  that 
the  old  Doctor  is  gone,  it  seems  very  likely  that  his  theory  of  the 
wall  will  not  long  survive  him.     Mr  Neilson  m  his  little  book  says 
that  though  he  went  to  the  Wall  fully  believing  that  Dr  Bruce 
was  right,  that  the  stone  murus  and  the  earth  vallum,  which  runs 
by  its  side,  were  parts  of  the  same  work — the  one  intended  to  be  a 
defence  against  the  north,  and  the  other  a  defence  against  tiie 
south — ^he  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  this  belief,  and  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  murus  and  the  vallum  could  not  possibly 
have  been  erected  at  one  time,  or  as  parts  of  one  system  of 
defence.      Persons  who  have  not  themselves  visited  the  Roman 
Wall  may  not  be  aware  how  very  elaborate  the  work  really  is- 
In  only  a  few  places  can  the  whole  system  be  seen  in  its  entirety, 
the  effects  of  weather  and  of  the  tear  and  wear  of  fifteen  cen- 
turies having  obliterated  the  contour  of  the  earthwork  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  even  where  the  stone  wall  is  still  more  or 
less  discernible.      The  following  is  a  rough  section  of  murus  and 
vallum,  as  it  may  still  he  seen  in  a  few  places,  and  as  it  no  doubt 
was  along  the  whole  of  the  route  where  the  character  of  the 
country  did  not  render  a  modification  of  the  plan  imperative. 
The  Romans  were  not  easily  bafiled  by  natural  obstacles,  how- 
ever,  and  along    a    large   stretch   of   country   to  the  west  of 
Cilurnum  Station  the  fosses  have  been  quarried  out  of  solid  rock, 
which  has  been  built  up  on  their  edge  to  form  the  aggers.     They 
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disdained  to  simplify  their  plan  in  order  to  save  all  this  formid- 
able labour,  and  seem  to  have  only  omitted  any  part  of  it  when 
the  lie  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  provide  the  required  defence 
without  artificial  aid.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  every  portion 
of  the  work  was  deemed  by  its  makers  essential ;  and  though  it 
may  be  diflScult  for  us  now  to  understand  its  motive,  that  must 
have  been  perfectly  clear  at  the  time. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch  that  whilst  the  stone  wall,  or 
muTMS,  runs  along  the  northern  boundary,  with  only  a  fosse  in 
front  of  it,  to  make  it  more  diflScult  to  surmount  by  an  enemy 
approaching  from  the  north,  there  is  quite  an  extensive  system  of 
earthworks  behind  the  murus — that  is,  on  the  southern  side  of  it. 
Those,  known  as  the  vallum,  comprehend  two  distinct  earth 
mounds,  or  aggers,  with  a  fosse  between.  Generally  speaking, 
this  vallum  follows  the  line  of  the  murus,  always,  however, 
leaving  a  space  between  broad  enough  to  be  traversed  by  a  body 
of  troops.  But  that  is  not  the  case  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  wall.  A  most  notable  feature  of  the  work  is  that  some 
miles  west  of  Chesters,  where  the  high  ridges  of  the  country 
begin,  the  murus  follows  the  crest  of  this  ridge  throughout,  and 
does  not  leave  it  till  the  country  drops  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Irthing  at  Gillsland.  This  line  of  elevated  country  forms  an 
irregular  curve,  the  convex  side  being  towards  the  north.  The 
vallum,  however,  does  not  keep  to  the  heights.  It  proceeds  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  country,  leaving  the  high  ground  to  the 
north,  and  forms  a  string  to  the  bow,  joining  the  line  of  the  murus 
again  just  before  it  drops  down  suddenly  nearly  opposite  to  Green- 
head  railway  station. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  wall,  and  its  signifi- 
cance is  increased  by  the  fact  that  about  the  place  where  the 
vallum  is  farthest  apart  from  the  murus,  a  Roman  station  occurs 
on  the  line  of  the  vallum,  which  has  evidently  no  connection  with 
the  series  of  stations  on  the  line  of  the  murus.  This  station,  near 
to  Bardon  Mill,  known  as  Chesterholm,  has  been  identified  with 
Vindolana.  It  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  depression,  and  high  above  it 
is  the  line  of  the  wall,  proceeding  westward  from  the  great  station 
of  Borcovicus,  or  Housesteads.  The  divergence  of  the  vallum 
from  the  high  line  of  the  murus  across  this  stretch  of  country 
lends  itself  to  two  explanations.  Dr  Bruce  and  those  who  hold 
with  him  that  the  work  was  all  made  at  the  same  time — the  val- 
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lum  to  protect  the  Romans  from  attack  from  the  south,  and  tiie 
murus  to  defend  them  against  the  enemy  in  the  north — conceive 
that  the  southern  defence  was  more  simply  and  completely 
effected  by  running  the  vallum  along  an  inferior  ridge  and  through 
lower  ground  at  this  part  of  the  route.  For  my  part,  I  have 
found  the  argument  diflScult  to  follow ;  and  though  I  have  several 
times  heard  Dr  Bruce  expound  it  in  person  and  on  the  spot,  it  has 
never  seemed  to  me  that  there  could  be  any  adequate  motive  for 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  two  lines  of  defence  on  these 
uplands.  The  Romans  were  a  logical  and  rather  pragmatical 
people  in  war ;  and  when  they  formed  a  plan  they  stuck  to  it  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties.  Why  they  should  have  made  ibis  devia- 
tion, and  even  gone  to  the  labour  of  forming  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent station,  away  from  the  line  of  the  wall,  to  defend  this 
southern  line  of  the  vallum,  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  inex- 
plicable mystery.  It  is,  however,  no  mystery  at  all  if  we  assume 
that  the  vallum  was  an  earlier  work  than  the  murus  ;  that  being 
thrown  up  in  haste  and  in  a  less  settled  period,  the  straight  line 
was  followed  ;  but  that  when  the  permanent  stone  wall  came  to 
be  built,  better  and  more  thoroughgoing  engineering  decided  that 
it  must  scale  and  follow  the  crest  of  the  heights,  leaving  at  this 
section  the  earlier  work  far  below.  In  that  case,  of  course,  the 
station  of  Vindolana  would  be  an  earlier  camp,  established  when 
the  vallum  was  the  only  wall,  and  kept  up  afterwards  because  the 
ordinary  Roman  road  followed  the  vallum  along  the  leveller 
country. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  features  of  the  vallum  a  little  more 
minutely.  The  southern  agger,  or  earth  mound,  though  present 
all  along  the  route,  appears  to  be  more  worn  away  than  the  rest 
of  the  work.  Even  in  places  where  the  fosse  remains  very  distinct, 
and  the  north  agger  also,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  south 
agger  has  all  but  disappeared.  This  is  a  fact  to  be  noted,  for  an 
important  inference  has  been  drawn  from  it.  The  next  peculiarity 
to  be  remarked  is  that  a  considerable  space  always  intervenes 
between  this  south  agger  and  the  fosse ;  and  that  in  some  places, 
on  the  edge  or  lip  of  the  fosse — as  shown  in  the  sketch — there  is 
a  small  agger,  known  as  the  marginal  mound.  The  occurrence  of 
this  marginal  mound  has  been  noted  by  all  competent  observers, 
and  also  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  present.  But  Mr  Neilson, 
to  whom  I  have  alluded,  is,  I  believe,  the  first  who  has  made  a 
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minute  inspection  of  this  mound,  with  regard  to  its  omission  and 
recurrence,  and  to  give  what  seems  to  be  a  most  reasonable 
explanation.  Owing  to  the  vallum  very  often  running  through  a 
hilly  country,  it  is  usually  less  or  more  on  the  slope.  Mr  Neilson 
observed  that,  when  the  slope  was  to  the  south,  the  marginal 
mound  was  always  there ;  but  when  the  slope  was  to  the  north  it 
was  usually  absent.  The  object  of  the  mound,  he  therefore  con- 
jectured, was  to  elevate  the  southern  lip  of  the  fosse  wherever  it 
was  depressed  by  the  slope  of  the  ground  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  northern  margin,  so  that  defenders  standing  on  the  south 
side  of  the  ditch  would  always  be  as  high,  or  a  little  higher,  than 
those  who  were  were  standing  on  the  north  side.  When  this 
advantage  was  already  given  by  the  slope  of  the  ground  there  is 
no  marginal  mound.  The  north  agger  rises  very  sharp  from  the 
fosse,  unlike  the  south  agger,  and  leaves  no  space  between  on 
which  armed  men  could  deploy,  or  even  maintaui  a  sure  footing. 
Between  the  north  agger  and  the  stone  wall,  where  the  vallum 
and  murus  follow  the  same  route,  there  is  always,  as  has  been 
said,  a  space  wide  enough  for  troops  to  march  along. 

Now,  is  it  reasonably  possible,  looking  to  these  characteristics 
of  the  work,  to  suppose  that  it  could  ever  have  been  designed  as 
a  defence  against  foes  approaching  from  the  south  ?  In  that  case, 
what  would  have  been  the  use  of  the  south  agger  or  the  marginal 
mound  on  the  southern  lip  of  the  fosse?  These  would  have 
assisted  the  assailants  instead  of  arresting  them.  The  defenders 
must  be  supposed  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  fosse,  and  there- 
fore not  at  striking  distance  with  the  enemy  until  they  were 
attempting  to  cross  the  fosse.  There  would  be  no  huidrance, 
therefore,  to  the  latter  scaling  the  south  agger,  and  finding  space 
between  it  and  the  fosse  to  close  their  ranks,  whilst  the  marginal 
mound  would  give  them  just  that  advantage  in  fightmg  which  in 
those  times  was  always  sought  for  in  a  position  slightly  more 
elevated  than  that  occupied  by  the  foe.  No  reasoning  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  has  done  anything  towards  getting  rid  of  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  the  Romans  to  erect  defensive  works 
against  an  enemy  which  seem  to  have  been  designed  rather  to 
give  him  all  the  advantage.  There  is  good  reason,  let  me  remark, 
for  supposing  that  these  aggers  and  fosses  were  not  relied  upon 
in  their  mere  naked  condition  for  defending  a  position.  They 
were  probably  studded  with  sharp  stakes,  forming  a  palisading 
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work,  such  as  the  native  races  in  the  East  invariably  employ  in 
their  fortifications.  But  however  we  suppose  the  vallum  to 
have  been  furnished  with  such  means  of  defence,  we  cannot  in 
any  way  account  for  the  existence  of  the  southern  ag^er,  and 
especially  of  its  considerable  distance  from  the  fosse. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  difficulty  is  just  the  same  if 
we  suppose  the  vallum  to  have  been  erected  as  a  defence  against 
the  north.  How,  it  is  said,  are  we  then  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  north  agger  ?  Mr  Neilson  feels  this  difficulty,  and  is 
so  much  impressed  by  it  that  he  adopts  the  theory,  not  at  all 
original,  that  the  vallum  was  at  first  intended  as  a  temporary 
defence  against  the  north.  But  after  the  wall  was  built — which 
he  supposes  must  have  been  very  shortly  after  the  formation  of 
the  vallum — ^perhaps  in  ten  years'  time,  or  thereabouts — the  eartii- 
works  were  turned  into  a  defence  against  the  tribes  to  the  south, 
who  may  have  shown  themselves  in  the  interim  disposed  to  be 
troublesome.  To  render  it  fit  for  that  purpose,  he  supposes  the 
north  agger  to  have  been  then  thrown  up ;  and  points  to  the  worn 
condition  of  the  south  agger  as  suggesting  that  though  it  was 
permitted  to  remain,  it  was  not  kept  up,  and  so  has  become  more 
nearly  obliterated  than  the  rest  of  the  work. 

That  is  an  ingenious  theory,  because  it  seems  to  get  rid 
of  the  more  considerable  difficulties.  Still,  it  has  some  weak 
points.  It  assumes  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  Roman  position 
from  the  southern  Britons  all  through  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation— during  most  of  which,  as  we  know,  the  country  to 
the  south  of  the  wall  was  so  thoroughly  Romanised  that  it 
possessed  towns  and  villages,  and  to  all  appearance  a  peaceable 
and  dependent  people.  It  also  involves  the  theory  that  the 
Romans,  though  they  took  pains  to  turn  the  vallum  into  a  rear 
defence,  did  not  show  the  usual  thoroughness  of  their  work  by 
destroying  the  south  agger,  which  had  become  worse  than  useless, 
or  even  of  using  the  earth,  ao  they  might  have  done,  to  construct 
the  north  agger. 

If  now  we  consider  the  other  theory — that  the  vallum  was 
never  anything  else  than  a  mere  primitive  defence  against  the 
north,  erected  in  earlier  times  than  the  stone  wall,  and  allowed  to 
remain,  simply  because  it  was  there  and  did  no  liarm,  we  find 
many  points  in  our  favour.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Neilson,  by 
his  minute  and  ingenious  investigation  of  the  marginal  mouod, 
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its  presence  and  its  omission,  has  almost  settled  for  all  reasonable 
minds  the  question  of  the  original  intention  of  the  vallum.  That 
marginal  mound  would  be  an  inexplicable  absurdity  if  it  were  not 
intended  to  be  used  by  troops  standing  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
fosse,  and  repelling  an  enemy  trying  to  get  through  the  ditch. 
The  space  between  the  fosse  and  the  south  agger  would  allow  the 
Roman  soldiers  to  deploy ;  and  if  they  were  driven  back  by  the 
enemy,  after  all  succeeding  in  crossing  the  fosse,  they  could  then 
fall  back  upon  supports  posted  on  the  top  or  behind  the  agger, 
who  meanwhile  had  been  attacking  the  foe  with  slings  or 
other  missiles.  But  what  of  the  north  agger  ?  Well,  it  will  be 
observed  that  it  rises  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  fosse  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  original  defence,  rendering 
it  more  difficult  for  the  foe  to  get  to  close  quarters,  and  especially 
to  cross  the  fosse,  which,  of  course,  it  deepens  on  the  northern 
side.  If,  however,  it  be  said  that  such  means  of  defence  is  con- 
trary to  anything  known  of  Roman  usuage — as  it  has  been  said — 
and  I  am  no  authority  on  the  matter,  there  is  still  another  explana- 
tion. The  north  agger  may  have  been  erected  after  the  murus, 
but  not  with  the  intention  of  converting  the  vallum  into  a  barrier 
against  the  south.  It  may  have  been  intended  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous covered  way  for  troops  marching  along  the  inside  of  the 
wall  between  one  bastion,  mile-house,  and  station,  and  another. 
The  intention  in  that  case  was  probably  concealment  rather  than 
defence,  in  order  to  allow  the  commanders  freedom  to  deploy  and 
mass  their  troops  without  either  friend  or  foe  knowing  what  was 
being  done. 

Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  depends  upon  the 
actual  examination  of  the  remains,  let  us  see  what  light  the  known 
events  of  history  shed  upon  the  question.  The  first  Roman 
General  who  penetrated  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  was 
Agricola,  in  A.D.  80.  That  he  surveyed  the  neck  of  the  country 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway,  and  was  aware  of  its  narrow- 
ness and  its  practicability  as  a  line  of  defence,  if  the  limits  of  the 
Empbe  were  to  be  drawn  there,  we  know  from  allusions  in  the 
history  of  his  famous  expedition  against  the  Caledonians.  It  is 
considered  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  Agricola  established  some 
stations  in  the  district,  and  made  some  kind  of  a  road  across  the 
isthmus  following  the  valley  of  the  South  Tyne  and  the  Irthing. 
Many  antiquaries  consider  that  the  Vindolana  Station,  to  which  I 
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have  referred,  was  one  of  Agricola's  camps.  But  however  that 
may  be,  it  was  the  Emperor  Hadrian  who  completely  subdued 
and  organised  the  warlike  Brigantes,  and  established  Roman  rale 
in  orderly  fashion  in  the  north  of  England.  He  was  ten  years  in 
Britain,  and  during  a  large  portion  of  that  period  he  seems  to 
have  been  engaged  mainly  in  the  north.  We  learn  that  part  of 
his  policy  was  to  employ  the  broken  native  tribes  in  forced  labour, 
and  that  roads  and  other  works  were  made  by  him,  thus  com- 
pelling the  Britons  to  exhaust  their  energies  in  remunerative  toil, 
instead  of  organising  raids  and  rebellions.  He  seems  to  have 
cared  little  for  Agricola's  vague  conquests  among  the  wild 
Caledonians ;  therefore  it  consorted  with  his  Conservative  policy 
to  defend  the  southern  part  of  the  island  from  the  unreclaimed 
north.  That  he  founded  some  if  not  all  the  stations  across  the 
isthmus,  made  the  road,  opened  quarries,  and  formed  some  sort  of 
continuous  defence,  seems  to  be  beyond  question.  But  did  he 
erect  the  stone  wall  as  well  as  the  earthworks  comprised  in  the 
vallum  ?  I  think  he  erected  the  vallum,  but  not  the  stone  wall. 
The  times  were  still  too  rough,  the  situation  too  undetermined, 
and  the  resources  within  his  reach  too  slender,  I  fancy,  for  the 
completion  of  those  great  stone  buildings  which  we  find  to  have 
existed  on  the  line  of  the  wall.  I  believe  these  to  have  been  the 
slow  and  gradual  product  of  a  more  advanced  age — when  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  wall  was  thoroughly  subdued  and 
Romanised.  The  erection  of  the  vallum,  however,  was  not  only 
feasible,  but  it  might  have  been  expected  as  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  conditions  of  the  times. 

There  was  a  pause  at  this  point  in  the  march  of  Roman  con- 
quest in  Britain.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  intention  of 
subduing  the  whole  island  had  not  been  given  up;  and  twenty- 
years  afterwards,  in  the  peaceful  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a 
supreme  effort  was  made  not  only  to  consolidate  the  Roman  con- 
(juest  of  this  island,  but  to  complete  it.  Lollius  Urbicus,  with  a 
strong  army,  marched  north,  punishing  the  rebellious  tribes  on  his 
route.  He  seems  to  have  made  no  pause  at  the  barrier  erected  by 
Hadrian,  but,  evidently  believing  that  (to  be  safe)  the  Roman 
dominions  must  extend  farther  north,  he  swept  over  what  are  now 
the  Scottish  Lowlands,  and  only  paused  when  he  was  confronted 
by  the  barrier  of  the  Highland  mountains.  He  decided  to  draw 
his  boundary  through  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  estuaries  of 
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the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  accordingly  erected  there  the  turf  wall, 
known  as  the  wall  of  Antonine.  It  was  a  turf  wall,  differing, 
therefore,  both  from  the  vallum  and  the  murus  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Solway.  I  think  it  is  an  important  point  to  observe  that 
this,  intended  to  be  the  real  barrier  between  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Barbarians,  was  a  far  slighter  structure  than  the  stone 
wall  we  are  now  considering.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
whereas  there  had  been  built  just  twenty  years  before,  according 
to  the  theory  of  Dr  Bruce,  a  substantial  stone  wall,  supported  by 
earth  ramparts,  across  the  southern  isthmus,  Lollius  Urbicus 
would  have  considered  the  northern  isthmus,  henceforth  designed 
to  be  the  real  defence  against  invasion  by  the  Barbarians, 
adequately  defended  by  a  rampart  of  turf  ?  It  is  surely  more 
reasonable  to  infer  that  no  stone  wall  had  at  that  period  been 
thought  of.  Lollius  Urbicus  found  that,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  ground,  a  barrier  of  sods  would  be  more  easily  and  effectively 
erected  than  an  earth  rampart ;  but  apart  from  that,  he  seems  to 
have  pretty  closely  followed — according  to  Mr  Neilson — the  plan 
of  the  southern  vallum. 

The  Wall  of  Antonine,  however,  proved  just  as  ineffectual  as 
the  vallum  of  Uadrian  in  keeping  out  the  Barbarians.  After  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines  the  Roman  Empire  had  a  long  period  of  domes- 
tic trouble  and  anarchy,  during  which  they  seem  to  have  neglected 
to  a  great  degree  their  British  conquests.  The  northern  tribes 
rose,  and  were  joined  by  the  Caledonians  ;  and  not  only  the  pro- 
vince of  Valentia,  between  the  two  walls,  was  ravaged,  but  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Hadrian's  Wall.  When  at  last  Severus 
attempted  to  restore  order,  and  re-conquer  the  northern  province, 
he  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hand  of  the  Picts,  and  was 
fain  to  draw  in  his  legions  within  the  protection  of  the  southern 
vallum.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  do  we  find  the  Romans 
abandoning  their  original  ambition  of  conquering  the  whole  island. 
It  is  stated  by  the  historians,  and  it  is  admitted,  that  Severus 
strengthened  the  Wall.  The  question  is,  did  he  merely  repair  the 
murus,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  days  of  Hadrian,  or  did  he 
set  about  building  that  murus,  instead  of  the  vallum,  which  had 
proved  to  be  meffectual  ?  I  think  that  all  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  situation  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had 
hitherto  been  nothing  but  the  vallum.  It  had  never  previously 
been  intended  to  be  the  limit  of  the  Empire.     Beyond  it  was  the 
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Roman  province  of  Valentia,  guarded  on  the  north  by  the  Wall 
of  Antonine.  But  the  situation  had  changed.  The  Romans  had 
been  badl^  beaten,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  game 
of  keeping  the  northern  province  was  not  worth  the  candle.  It 
had  also  been  shown  that  earth  and  turf  ramparts  would  not  keep 
out  the  foe.  That  was  the  time  when,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Romans 
must  have  conceived  fully  the  plan  of  the  Wall  with  its  elaborate 
defences.  It  was  henceforth  to  be  a  real  boundary.  Chaos  was 
to  be  permitted  to  reign  outside  its  limits  ;  but  it  must  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  back  the  hordes.  And  it  was  made  very  strong 
and  very  elaborate.  There  was  the  great  stone  wall  itself — some 
ten  feet  high,  and  of  enormous  strength,  flanked  by  a  ditch  in 
front.  At  every  mile  of  its  length  was  a  fort,  occupied  by  a 
centurion  and  his  cohort  At  briefer  intervals,  at  least  in  the 
central  and  wildest  parts,  were  bastions,  which  held  sentries  or 
small  parties  of  soldiers.  Then  there  were  the  great  stations,  at 
distances  of  three  miles  or  so,  each  containing  an  ala  or  a  legion, 
with  a  covered  way  inside  the  wall,  along  which  soldiers  could 
march  rapidly,  and  concentrate  on  any  threatened  spot.  All  this 
would  have  been  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  Roman  province  to  the  northward  to  be  occupied  and 
guarded  ;  but  it  became  a  strong  and  effective  defence  when  it 
was  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Empu:e,  with  a  wild  and  warlike 
nation  roaming  over  the  wilds  beyond.  This  wall  did  not  prove 
to  be  impregnable ;  but  it  was  maintained,  and  formed  on  the 
whole  an  effective  barrier,  not  only  whilst  the  Romans  remained 
in  Britain,  but  for  some  considerable  time  afterwards. 

Now,  it  is  objected  to  this  theory  of  Severus  having  built  the 
Wall  that  he  was  only  three  years  in  Britain  altogether,  and  not 
half  that  period  after  his  retreat.  That  would  be  conclusive 
against  Severus  hunself  having  been  present  to  see  the  wall 
finished.  But  it  does  not  place  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believ- 
ing that  he  originated  the  scheme — or  possibly  only  revived  it ; 
and  that  it  was  gradually  carried  out  in  after  times.  It  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  first  and  last, 
extended  over  more  than  four  centuries,  affording  ample  time  for 
the  execution  of  great  works,  and  for  their  demolition  and  recon- 
struction too.  The  Roman  Wall  and  the  stations  were  probably 
the  labour  of  many  generations,  and  work  continued  to  be  done 
upon  them,  in  the  way  of  repair  and  improvement,  as  long  as  the 
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Romans  were  in  the  country.  If  that  were  more  strictly  kept  in 
view  many  of  the  difficulties  which  antiquaries  have  found  in 
explaining  the  phenomena  of  this  great  rampart  would  disappear. 
They  are  largely  the  result  of  attempts  to  make  everything  fit  in 
with  a  preconceived  theory,  and  especially  the  rather  childish 
desire  to  make  out  everything  to  be  as  ancient  as  possible. 


16th  February,  1894. 
The  Rev.  William  Andson,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

New  Mevibcrs. — The  Rev.  Sir  Emilius  Laurie,  Bart.,  Maxwel- 
ton  House. 

Donations, — The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington)  for  1887-8  ;  the  Bibliography  of 
the  Salishan  Languages  (from  the  same);  Annals  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  VII.,  1893;  the  Report  of  the 
Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1893; 
Annals  of  the  Andersonian  Naturalists'  Society,  Glasgow ;  and 
"  The  Frenches  of  Scotland,"  by  A.  D.  Weld-French. 

Exhibits, — Mr  John  W.  Dods  exhibited  and  described  a 
number  of  South  African  curiosities,  including  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  Witch  Doctor. 

Communications. 

1. — A  Note  on  Birds.     By  Mr  John  Corrie. 

The  re-appearance  of  the  Quail  in  the  South  of  Scotland  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  ornithological  event  of  the  year. 
Glencairn  was  visited  by  a  pair  of  these  birds  during  the  month  of 
June.  When  first  heard  they  were  quartered  in  a  rather  bare 
pasture  field,  but  they  subsequently  settled  down  in  a  field  of  corn 
quite  close  to  the  village  of  Moniaive.  Here  they  remained  until 
the  beginning  of  September.  That  they  remained  to  nest  is 
almost  certain,  but  harvest  is  late  in  Glencairn,  and  by  the  time  a 
search  for  the  nest  was  possible  the  young  had  flown.  In 
Bennetts  "  Pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  character,"  published  1830, 
reference  is  made  to  the  former  existence  of  Quails  in  the  district, 
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but  for  half  a  century  at  least  they  havn  been  unknown.  A  dead 
specimen  of  the  common  Tern  or  Sea  Swallow  was  picked  up  at 
Marwhirn,  three  miles  north  of  Moniaive,  on  the  2nd  October 
last.  It  measured  12^  inches  in  length,  and  was  probably  r  first 
year's  bird.  A  pair  of  Wild  Swans  were  shot  in  the  district  on 
the  20th  December.  They  weighed  15  lbs.  a-piece,  and  measured 
5  feet  in  length.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  known  these  birds 
to  occur  in  Glencairn. 

2. — Recent  Zoological  Additions  to  the  Kirkcudbright  Museum* 
By  Mr  John  M*Kie. 

A  male  specimen  of  the  Shoveller,  Spoon-bill  Duck,  or  Broad- 
bill  (spatula  clypeta),  was  brought  to  the  Museum  on  the  23rd 
of  February.  It  was  shot  in  a  secluded  loch  in  the  parish  of 
Twynholm,  about  three  miles  from  Kirkcudbright  Though  glad 
to  receive  such  a  fine  specimen,  yet  it  is  a  pity  that  the  pair, 
which  were  for  some  time  in  the  above  locality,  had  not  been  left 
undisturbed  in  their  solitary  haunt,  where  very  probably  they 
might  have  bred.  For  though  the  Shoveller  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  winter  visitor  to  this  country,  yet  some  occasionally 
remain  to  breed ;  but  owing  to  the  extensive  system  of  drainage  in 
this  district,  however,  few  localities  now  remain  suited  to  their  habits- 
The  nest  of  the  Shoveller  is  generally  placed  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
where  the  ground  is  quite  dry,  and  is  made  of  fine  grass,  the  eggs 
being  from  8  to  14  in  number  and  of  a  greenish  buff  colour. 
This  adult  male  has  a  lead-coloured  bill,  dilated  on  each  side  to- 
wards the  tipi  the  irrides  yellow,  the  whole  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  green,  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  interscupulars, 
scupulars,  and  some  of  the  tertials  white,  middle  of  the  back  dark 
brown,  the  point  of  the  wing,  the  lesser  wing  coverts,  and  outer 
web  of  some  of  the  tertials  pale  blue ;  greater  wing  coverts  white, 
primaries  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  the  secondaries  the  same,  but 
the  speculum  green ;  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  tail  feathers 
almost  black ;  breast  and  all  the  belly  a  rich  chestnut  brown ; 
thighs  freckled  with  dark  brown,  on  a  ground  of  lighter  pale 
brown  ;  the  back  white  ;  under  tail  coverts  black ;  legs,  toes,  and 
their  membranes  reddish  orange ;  the  nails  black. 

The  female  shot  at  Kirkmahoe  has  the  head  and  neck  mottled 
with  two  shades  of  brown,  the  feathers  on  the  upper  surface  of 
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the  body  darker  brown  in  the  centre  with  lighter  brown  edges 
and  tips,  and  under  surface  of  the  body  pale  brown. 

The  young,  half-grown  bird  was  picked  up  near  Kenmure 
Castle  by  a  dog  which  was  following  Col.  Maitland,  thus  shewing 
that  the  Shoveller  occasionally  breeds  in  the  Stewartry. 

Fox,  male  (cants  vulpes)^  caught  by  a  shepherd's  dog  on  the  farm 
of  the  Isles  of  Kirkgunzeon,  judging  from  his  appearance  he  must 
have  passed,  though  not  unscathed,  through  many  mishaps  incident 
to  fox  life  before  being  finally  captured,  as  he  had  completely  lost 
one  fore  foot  and  two  of  the  toes  from  the  other.  Nature  had  re- 
paired the  damage  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  foot  by  covering  the 
stump  with  a  hard  callosity,  so  that  he  would  put  it  to  the  ground 
without  pain.  The  toes  of  the  other  foot  had  evidently  been  lost 
at  a  later  date,  as  the  parts,  though  quite  healed,  appeared  more 
tender.  On  the  day  in  which  he  was  killed  he  had  escaped  from 
a  trap,  where  he  had  been  caught  by  one  of  the  hind  legs,  but 
was  so  crippled  by  it  that  the  shepherd's  dog  soon  ran  him  down. 

A  Hunch  or  Hog-backed  Trout  (salmo  fario)  was  received 
from  Loch  Whinyeon.  I  believe  this  description  of  trout  is  not 
uncommon  there.  Some  of  these  abnormal  productions  would  seem 
to  be  hereditary,  for  whatever  may  be  the  exciting  cause  its  con- 
tinuing in  action  occasions  results  as  in  previous  generations. 

A  Tailless  Trout  from  Loch  Enoch  was  also  received.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  form  should  be  considered  a  monstrosity  or 
a  special  variety.  I  understand  a  similar  race  of  tailless  trout 
exists  in  Loch  Islay.  Mr  J.  Harvey  Brown  observed  about  1876 
in  the  river  Caron  that  a  contraction  of  the  tail  fins  of  the  trout 
commenced,  due  it  was  believed  to  the  continuous  pollution  of  the 
water  through  the  agency  of  paper  mills  ;  but  as  there  can  be  no 
exciting  cause  of  this  sort  in  a  mountain  tarn  like  Loch  Enoch  it 
must  be  due  to  something  else.    Who  knows  what  ? 

While  some  boys  were  watching  the  hauling  in  of  the  salmon 
net  at  Gibhill,  near  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  14th  of  July,  they 
noticed  a  fish  struggling  violently  in  shallow  water.  One  of  them 
rushed  in  and  secured  it,  and  never  before  having  seen  a  fish 
like  it,  brought  it  to  the  Museum.  It  proved  to  be  a  Bonito 
(Thynnus  pelamys),  19  inches  in  length  and  13  inches  in  girth, 
which,  being  purely  a  pelagic  fish,  has  rarely  been  taken  in  British 
waters.  It  is  beautifully  marked,  its  back,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  its  habits,  being  bluish,  becoming  silvery  at  the  sides  and 
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beneath,  with  five  longitudinal,  dark-bluish  bands  passing  along 
the  side  of  the  body  and  abdomen,  ending  posteriously  on  the 
lateral  line  or  close  to  the  finlets. 

A  Thrasher  Shark  or  Sea  Fox  (squalus  culpes)  was  caught  on 
the  18th  July  in  a  salmon  net  at  Bumfoot  Fishery  (River 
Cree)  and  thoughtfully  forwarded  to  the  Museum  by  Adam 
Birrell,  the  tenant  Its  length  was  5  feet  3  inches  and  girth 
19  inches.  The  caudal  fin  or  tail  being  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  gives  this  fish  a  very  elongated  appearance. 
Being  pelagic,  nature  adopts  her  usual  system  of  protective 
obscuration  by  colouring  its  back  and  sides  like  that  of  the 
deep  blue  sea,  the  belly  being  greyish  white.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  rarely  taken  on  a  line,  and  gets  the  name  of  sea  fox  from  its 
wary  disposition.  It  manifests  an  angry  disposition  towards  the 
whale.  I  have  seen  in  tropical  seas  a  thrasher  continumg  an 
attack  upon  a  whale  for  several  hours,  springing  high  into  the  air 
and  falling  on  the  head  of  the  whale  with  great  force  whenever  it 
appeared  above  the  surface,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  blow  could 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  motive  for  these  attacks 
appears  unaccountable,  seeing  that  from  the  form  of  its  mouth  and 
teeth  it  could  not  injure  a  large  whale. 

On  the  9th  of  October  a  Topper  Shark  (galeus  vulgaris)  was 
caught  on  a  cod  line,  having  swallowed  a  fish .  which  had  been 
hooked  of  about  3  lbs.  weight.  Its  length  was  4  feet  10  inches 
and  girth  23  inches ;  colour,  a  dark  ash  above  ;  under  surface  of 
head  and  belly,  a  dirty  white.  It  is  a  fierce  and  ravenous  fish, 
and  is  said  to  hunt  in  couples,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  this  instance,  as  another  was  caught  by  the  same  fisherman 
(Tom  Beattie)  shortly  afterwards.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Solway  during  summer. 

A  fif  teen-spined  Stickleback (gasterosteas  sptnachia)  was  brought 
to  the  Museum  on  12th  of  October.  It  is  a  pretty  little  fish,  olive 
above  and  becoming  silvery  beneath.  A  brilliant  silvery  stripe 
passes  from  the  snout  to  beneath  the  eye.  The  under  surface  as 
far  as  the  anal  fin  is  yellow ;  dorsal  and  caudal  brown  with  a 
lighter  edge.  This  fish,  like  its  fresh-water  relative,  builds  a 
nest  in  which  to  deposit  its  spawn.  It  is  pear-shaped  and  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The  nest  is  watched  over  by  the  parent 
fish,  supposed  to  be  the  male,  until  the  young  are  able  to  shift  for 
themselves. 
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On  the  18th  October  there  was  received  a  Kingfisher  {alcedo 
ispula)  which  was  shot  while  hunting  along  a  stream  about  a  mile 
from  Kirkcudbright.  This  most  beautiful  of  our  British  birds  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  I  have  heard  of 
several  being  seen  during  the  autumn — a  rare  occurrence  in 
former  years.  There  being  a  constant  demand  for  the  feathers  of 
these  birds  by  the  makers  of  artificial  flies,  and  also  for  their 
skins  for  the  adorning  of  ladies'  hats,  besides  the  desire  of 
the  bird  stuffers  to  secure  a  gem  so  bright  and  beautiful,  furnishes 
a  constant  motive  for  their  destruction ;  while  during  severe  frosts 
many  are  often  starved  to  death.  With  all  these  hindrances  to 
their  increase,  to  hear  of  their  l)eing  more  frequently  seen  was  sur- 
prising. Ancient  superstition  attributed  many  virtues  to  the  king- 
fisher. Its  skin  was  supposed  to  be,  when  kept  in  a  wardrobe,  a 
preservative  of  woollen  stuffs.  It  likewise  averted  thunderstorms, 
and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the  dead  bird,  when  hung  by 
a  thread,  would  always  turn  its  bill  to  the  point  of  the  compass 
from  which  the  wind  blew. 

A  Hare  (lepus  timidus)  of  remarkable  form  and  colour  was 
brought  to  the  Museum  on  the  II th  of  October.  It  had  been 
injured  when  young,  so  that  one  of  its  hind  legs  was  turned  up 
over  its  back.  The  stump  of  its  thigh,  which  touched  the  ground 
when  it  was  sitting  or  slowly  hopping,  was  covered  with  a  hard, 
horny  skin,  which  must  have  prevented  it  from  feeling  pain  when 
this  part  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  rough  ground.  It 
showed  a  wonderful  recovery  without  surgical  aid  from  what 
must  have  been  a  very  severe  injury.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  exciting  cause — whether  occasioned  by  the  shock  it  received 
when  injured,  or  the  long-continued  pain  it  must  have  endured, 
or  perhaps  through  insufficient  food — its  colour,  instead  of  being 
the  ordinary  brown  of  the  hare,  was  a  pale  grey  along  the  back 
— ^not  like  the  grey  of  the  rabbit  or  that  of  the  blue  or  varying 
hare,  but  a  distinctly  different  grey,  the  breast  and  belly  being 
the  ordinary  brown.     The  ears  were  abnormally  large. 

3. — The  Cairns  of  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
By  Mr  Frederick  K,  Coles,  Cor.  Mem.,  S.A.,  Scot. 

Throughout  the  very  varied  scenery  of  our  beautiful 
Stewartry  no  relic  of  pre-historic  times  is  more  striking,  none 
more  frequently  seen,  than  the   vast  conical  mounds  of  stones 
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called  cairns.  Though  the  strongholds  of  the  early  races — ^the 
Hill  Forts — may,  in  conjunction  with  the  later  Motes  and  Doons, 
actually  outnumber  the  cairns,  yet  the  latter,  from  their  unique 
form,  their  conspicuous  grey -white  colour,  their  oft-times  desolate 
surroundings  of  boundless  heather,  become  truly  the  landmarks  of 
the  district.  They  arrest  the  most  unobservant  eye,  and  arouse 
curiosity  in  many  for  whom  the  other  structures  have  little  or  no 
interest.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  almost 
universal  tradition  of  gold  and  treasure  being  hidden  away  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  our  stone  tumuli. 

It  is  with  little  faith  in  this  tradition  that  I  proceed  to  place 
on  record  some  facts  regarding  our  cairns,  but  with  some  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  measures  may  be  taken  towards  the  better 
preservation  of  such  of  them  as  are  yet  left  as  their  builders  in- 
tended them  to  be.  The  Stewartry  can,  even  at  this  late  period, 
boast  of  having  no  fewer  than  114  sites  of  cahns.  This  is  the 
total  at  which  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  after  consulting  all  the 
authorities  within  reach  and  collating  the  accounts  there  given 
with  the  sites  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Map.  The  north  and  north- 
west tracts  of  country  own  by  far  the  larger  number — t,g.^  in 
what  we  now  call  the  Parish  of  Minnigaff  there  are  19  (5  at  least 
unopened) ;  in  Kirkmabreck,  11  (all  destroyed)  ;  in  Carsphaim,  9 
— that  is  a  total  of  39.  About  a  third  of  the  whole  are  to  be 
found  in  the  mountainous  district  north  of  Dairy  and  west  of  the 
Skyreburn.  The  district  next  best  represented  is  the  parish  of 
Tongland,  where  there  are  nine  cairns ;  Anwoth  has  8,  Girthon, 
Dairy,  and  Colvend  7  each.  In  certain  districts  the  cairns  are 
"conspicuous  by  their  absence" — «.</.,  Balmaghie,  Balmaclellan, 
Kirkbean,  and  Borgue  appear  to  have  only  two  each ;  two 
parishes,  Troqueer  and  Kirkpatrick-Durham,  have  only  one  each, 
while  in  Buittle  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  cairn.  Out 
of  the  114  cairns  noted,  the  following  are  not  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Map — i.e.,  at  Machermore  (Mmnigaff),  Laggan  Bum  and 
Newton  (Anwoth),  Clachan  Pluck  (2)  (Balmaghie),  Lochinvar  and 
Knockman  (Dairy),  Blackerne  and  the  Mile  Cairn  (Parton),  Red 
Castle  (Crr),  Tarkirra  (Kirkgunzeon),  Airdrie  (Kirkbean),  Pow- 
brade  (Colvend),  and  Slewcaim  (2),  N.  Milton  (Kirkcudbright), 
Barlae  and  March  Cleugh  (Kelton),  Balannan  (2),  Bamcrosh  and 
beyond  Upper  Lairdmanach  (Tongland),  S.-W.  of  Auchengashel 
Fort  (Twynholm),  and  another  S.  of  it,  and  at  the  Witches'  Thorn, 
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Low  Nunton,  Conchieton,  and  Cairneyhill  (Borgue) — ^a  total  of  29, 
many  of  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out,  are  mere  grassy  rims 
of  stones  encircling  a  hollow.  I  have  examined  60  myself,  and  of 
these  the  following  16  are  quite  or  very  nearly  quite  untouched, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  repay  a  properly  conducted  investigation — 
Cairn  Kinna,  Cairn  noi^h-east  of  Clachaneasy  Bridge,  Knockman 
Cairn,  Drumfern  Cairn,  Rorie  Gill's  Cairn,  and  Cairn  on  the 
Parliament  Knowe  (all  in  Minnigaff) ;'  Cairn  to  the  west  of 
Auchenlarie  Bum  (Anwoth),  Cairn  at  Clachan  Pluck  (Balmaghie), 
Meikle  Cairn,  Minnydow  (Kirkpatrick-Durham),  Lower  and 
Higher  Slew-Cairns,  Barnhourie  Mill  Cairn,  Powbrade  Cairn 
(Southwick),  Cairn  on  Galtway  Hill  (Kirkcudbright),  Cairn  at  the 
March  Cleugh  (Kelton),  the  North  Cairn  at  High  Barcaple  (Tong- 
land).  That  only  16  out  of  65  should  now  remain  intact  surely 
involves  a  heavy  charge  of  vandalism  against  our  forefathers. 
Rifling  a  cairn  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  with  many  a  farmer 
the  readiest  (and  therefore  the  right)  method  of  obtaining  stones 
for  his  dykes.  But  what  would  said  farmer's  feelings  have  been 
had  some  thoughtless  laird  swooped  down  upon  his  family  grave, 
say  in  Kirkmabreck  (where  not  one  cairn  remains),  and  made 
havoc  amid  his  lettered  slabs  and  gilded  monuments?  What 
should  we  ourselves  say  ?  And  yet,  because  a  cairn  is  old,  and 
there  is  a  chance  when  ransacking  it  of  coming  on  something 
novel,  we  let  all  our  better  sentiment  vanish  and  cast  respect  for 
the  ancient  dead  to  the  winds !  And  after  all  how  little,  how 
very  little,  have  we  learnt  here  in  Galloway  of  the  construction 
and  real  meaning  of  cairns,  notwithstanding  all  our  digging  and 
trench-cutting.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  grave  at 
Conchieton  (described  fully  by  me  in  our  "  Transactions,"  vol.  6, 
page  152),  there  is  positively  no  authentic  evidence  regarding  the 
contents  of  any  one  of  the  scores  of  excavated  cairns.  We  have 
no  account,  I  mean,  accurate  enough  to  be  trustworthy  of  even 
the  contents  which  were  seen  after  the  internal  structure — the 
important  part — had  been  heedlessly  rent  asunder.  Many  of  these 
sixty-five  cairns  are  unspoilt  to  a  measurable  extent;  one  can 
ascertain,  that  is,  their  basal  circumference,  their  over-curve 
diameter,  and  their  height  at  least  approximately.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  indeed,  examination  might  prove  that  the  real  secret  of  the 
cairn  had  baffled  its  would-be  destroyers,  and  that  though 
hundreds  of  cartloads  of  stones  had  been  removed,  still  the  kist- 
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vaen  was  not  reached.  This  has  certainly  been  ihe  case — e,g., 
with  the  white  cairn  close  to  Corriedhu,  half-way  between  Loch 
Rinnie  Moat  and  Dairy.  Fabulous  quantities  of  stones  were 
carried  away,  and  yet  a  vast  accumulation  remains — a  grey 
conical  landmark  for  miles  around.  In  respect  of  size  the  cairns 
vary  greatly.  I  shall  take  the  principal  examples  in  their  order. 
Lagwine  Cairn  (Carsphairn)  heads  the  list.  It  is  almost  exactly 
circular,  and  has  the  enormous  diameter  of  135  feet.  Its  present 
height  is  12  ft.,  but  from  signs  of  its  having  been  tampered  with, 
we  may  be  safe  in  believing  its  cone-apex  originally  rose  to  a 
greater  height  The  rim-stones  of  a  huge  cairn  on  the  High 
Lessons  field  at  Kirrouchtree  and  those  of  another  close  by  each 
encircle  a  space  of  120  ft.  diameter.  At  Cairnholy  there  are  now 
traceable  at  least  two  (mormons  cairns  ;  that  farthest  away  from 
the  farm-house  on  the  Red  Brae  must  have  been  oval  or  barrow- 
shaped.  Its  diameters  are,  as  near  as  possible,  120  by  100  feet. 
Quite  close  to  Oree  Bridge  is  a  partially-opened  cairn  fully  100  ft. 
across,  and  even  now  14  ft.  high.  The  White  Cairn  at  Corriedhu 
just  mentioned  has  a  clear  diameter  of  110  ft.,  with  a  height  of 
12  ft.  Carlochan  Round  measures  100  ft.  across  the  debris  of  its 
multitudinous  stones.  It  occupied  a  remarkably  conspicuous  site 
550  ft  above  sea  level  in  the  heart  of  Crossmichael.  The  large 
cairn  west  of  Auchenlarie  Burn,  Anwoth,  is  slightly  oblong-oval, 
and  its  diameters  are  105  by  100  ft,  with  a  height  of  fully  12  ft 
Diameters  of  95,  90,  and  80  ft.  are  quite  frequent,  and  thence 
downwards  till  we  reach  such  small  cairns  as  that  on  Culmark 
llill.  Dairy,  24  ft  wide,  and  another  in  the  same  district  almost 
touching  what  is  called  "  the  old  Roman  road  "  at  Stranggassel, 
which  measures  only  20  ft.  across.  The  smallest  of  all  the  cairns 
I  have  seen,  however,  is  in  Tongland,  not  many  yards  north-east 
of  the  big  cairn  on  Upper  Lairdmannach.  It  is  a  mere  site,  and 
its  diameter  is  but  12  ft.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that  the 
smallest  stone  circle  in  Galloway — 10  stones,  with  a  diameter  of 
21  ft — is  also  hard  by.  I  am  aware  that  in  many  parts  of  th? 
Stewartry — e,g,y  in  Dairy  at  Car  minnow  and  the  Green  Dass,*  at 
Drumfern,  at  Barstobric,  at  Plascowmoor,  at  Barchain,  &c.,  and 


*  Here  I  have  counted  between  forty  and  thirty,  chiefly  on  the  south 
side  of  the  foundation  stones  of  what  looks  like  a  line  of  old  wall  some  ^10 
yards  long. 
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often  in  close  proximity  to  a  large  and  lofty  cairn — great  numbers 
of  small  cairns  exist,  averaging  3  ft  in  height  and  9  to  12  ft.  in 
diameter.  These  occur  in  scores,  even  in  hundreds,  frequently 
very  close  together.  What  these  may  be  is  at  present  open  to 
conjecture.  Out  of  many  dozens  which  were  opened  at  Aberlour, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr  Joseph  Anderson  himself,  one  alone 
contained  evidences  of  interment.  This  one  was,  however,  very 
much  better  protected  from  the  destructive  agency  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  having  its  stones  well  mixed  with  peaty  soil ;  therefore 
the  relics  of  the  skeleton  found  were  preserved.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  others,  also,  once  contained  interments,  but  being 
more  loosely  covered  with  stones  only,  all  the  contents  had 
perished. t  In  this  instance,  as  in  those  examined  by  Mr  Robert 
Service  at  Mitchellslacks,  very  slight  structure  was  apparent — an 
oblong  slab  horizontal  at  the  base  of  the  cairn,  and  surrounded, 
but  not  built  in,  with  large  roundish  stones. 

[In  Chalmers'  Caledonia  there  is  mention  made  of  the  opening  of 
several  cairns,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  A  cairn 
near  Parton,  opened  in  1740,  containing  human  bones  in  a  stone  coffin.  One 
near  Gelstoun  contained  a  stone  coffin  seven  feet  long,  human  bones,  and  a 
brass  helmet.  Blackeme  Cairn,  opened  in  1756,  contained  burnt  bones, 
human  teeth,  an  amber  bead,  and  a  ring  of  silver,  all  presented  to  Soc. 
Antiq  in  1782.  Caimwanio,  opened  in  1778,  contained  a  stone  coffin  with 
a  skeleton,  an  urn,  and  an  earthen  pitcher.  Another  **  very  large  cairn  " 
on  Glenquicken  Moor,  opened  about  1809,  contained  a  large  skeleton 
with  a  green-stone  axehead  sticking  in  the  left  shoulder.] 

On  coming  to  consider  the  actual  structure  of  a  cairn,  we  are, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  hampered  by  the  too  obvious  fact  that  no 
well-described  instance — with  one  solitary  exception — of  the 
proper  excavation  of  a  cairn  (in  Galloway)  is  extant.  All  we  can 
now  gather  must  be  from  the  remains  of  the  larger  cairns,  the 
small  stones  of  which  have  been  so  utterly  removed  as  to  leave 
open  to  the  storms  the  huge  kistvaens  which  occupy  the  level  of 
the  enclosed  area.  That  there  were  marked  differences  not  only 
in  the  relative  positions  of  the  kistvaens,  but  also  in  the  manner  of 
their  surroundings,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  For  instance,  in  the 
two  interments  at  Cairnholy  and  the  one  at  Newton  (all  in  the 
same  district),  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  usual  four-sided  kist 
with  its  lid-stone,  tall  stones  erected  at  the  comers.     Compare 

t  See  Pro.  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot     Vol.  xxv.,  p.  23. 
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this  with  the  conditions,  say  at  Cairnderry,  a  specially  interestmg 
relic.     Within  the  area  of  its  rimstones  there  have  been  three 
burials — one  central  placed  due  N.  and  S.,  and  two  others  N.E. 
and  N.W.  of  the  first,  but  at  unequal  distances.     The  central  last 
measures  14  ft  N.  and  S.  by  3  ft.  E.  and  W.  outside  measure- 
ments.    The  stones  forming  its  sides  are  5  to  7  ft.  long  and  3  to 
4  ft.  thick.     What  evidently  was  the  lid-stone  has  slipped  down 
between  the  sides.     The  kist  on  the  N.E.  is  much  smaller,  5  ft. 
and  3  ft.  6  in.  only.     Nor  are  its  stones  quite  so  ponderous.     The 
N.E.  kist  has  been  more  destroyed  than  the  others.    It  was  placed 
ahnost  on  the  edge  of  the  cairn,  and,  probably,  in  the  general 
ruthless  destruction,  its  side  stones  were  pulled  up  and  scattered. 
Very  similar  to  this  last  must  have  been  the  single  interment  in 
the  White  Cairn  of  Glencaird — in  this  same  wild  moor  borderland 
between  Ayrshire  and  Galloway.     The  main  difference  lies  in  the 
dimensions,  the  grave  here  being  24  ft  long,  and  widening  from 
its  south-end — barely  2  ft  broad — ^to  the  north  end,  where  it  is 
very  nearly  4  ft.     Two  of  the  huge  lid-stones  still  remain  cover- 
ing this  wider  part.   The  Boreland  Cairn  on  Knockman  Wood  has 
points  of  its  own  meriting  notice.     It  is  as  yet  almost  untouched. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  long-oval  cairns  in  Galloway.     Its  N.  and  S. 
axis  measures  54  ft,  and  its  E.  and  W.  90  ft.     Its  stones,  which 
are  unusually  large,  rise  to  a  height  of  some  10  ft     Round  the 
base  great  bulky  stones  and  boulders  are  set  at  pretty  regular 
distances,  twenty -one  of  which  are  now  distinctly  visible.    At  the 
E.  end,  between  two  of  the  largest  of  these  rim-stones,  and 
scarcely  over  one  foot  from  their  inner  side,  a  small  urn  has  been 
found  burnt  to  a  jet  black.     It  rested  on  the  forced  earth  at  a 
depth  of  about  5  ft.  below  the  tops  of  the  large  encircling  stones. 
A  farther  important  feature  is  the  position  of  the  kist  (or  kists) 
relatively  to  the  height  of  the  accumulated  stones.     In  the  still 
existent  cairn  at  Cauldside  the  four-sided  kistvaen  (opened  years 
ago  by  Mr  James  Faed)  is  within  a  few  feet,  five  or  six,  of  the 
very  summit     No  doubt  there  are  others  below.     In  Caimtosh 
the  grave  was  near  the  middle  of  the  heap  ;  while  at  Conchieton 
the  sides  of  the  kist  appear  to  have  been  driven  into  the  ground ; 
and  in  this  instance  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr 
Gordon  that  there  was  but  one  interment.    Although  the  majority 
of  our  larger  cairns  were  reared  solitarily  in  what  were  once  per- 
haps fertile  straths,  but  now  are  wilds  given  up  to  heather  and 
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grouse,  there  are  localities  where  two  or  more  are  placed  in  close 
proximity.  The  High  Lessons  and  Low  Lessons  cairns,  the  N. 
and  S.  cairns  at  Cauldside,  the  E.  and  W.  Cairns  at  Clachan  Pluck, 
are  separated  from  each  other  bj  but  a  furlong.  The  two  smallest 
cairns  on  the  Woodfield,  Highbanks,  are  rather  more  than  150 
yards  from  each  other.  At  High  Barcaple  a  space  of  only  31 
yards  intervenes  between  the  north  cairn  (which  is  untouched) 
and  the  south  cairn,  which  has  nothing  to  show  but  a  huge  kist- 
cover  resting  on  small  granite  boulders.  Two  cairns  on  Auchen- 
gassel  are  only  four  or  five  yards  apart ;  the  two  cairns  of  Enrick, 
near  6atehouse-on-Pleet,  were  raised  on  a  fine  conspicuous  grassy 
level  hill-top ;  while  at  Glaisters,  in  Kirkgunzeon,  three  cairn  sites 
can  be  traced  in  a  remarkable  arrangement,  two  being  exactly 
east  and  west  of  each  other,  and  only  21  ft  apart,  and  the  third 
(a  large  oval  cairn,  by  the  way)  lying  north-west  of  the  middle 
one,  the  rim  stones  of  each  having  a  space  of  but  10  feet  between 
them.  The  height  of  the  localities  on  which  the  cairns  are  placed 
vary  from  the  2650  feet  of  the  Carlin's  Cairn,  and  the  two  cairns  on 
Caimsmore  o'  Fleet  shown  respectively  on  the  2331  and  2152  foot 
levels,  down  to  that  at  Barnhourie  Mill  in  Colvend,  only  25  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Nomenclature, — Certain  points  in  the  names  of  our  cairns  are 
of  interest.  Several,  of  course,  are  purely  Celtic  in  form  and 
signification,  such  as  Caim-avel,  Cairn -derry.  Cairn- wanie.  Cairn- 
holy,  Cairn-tosh;  others  are  known  by  personal  names — e,g., 
Pluckhim's  Cairn,  Coltart's  Cairn,  Douglas  Cairn  (on  Criffel 
summit),  Caurn  Edward,  Peter's  Cairn,  Rorie  Gill's  Cairn,  Cairn 
Kinna,  Sheuchan's  Cairn,  King's  Cairn,  and  the  Carlin's  Cairn.  A 
still  larger  number  are  known  simply  by  the  names  of  the  lands 
upon  which  they  are  situated;  while  the  designation  of  a  few 
others  depends  on  their  colour.  Of  white  cairns  there  are  six,  and 
there  is  one  black  cairn.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  names 
Watch  Cairn  (on  Ewanston  Moor),  the  Mile  Cabn  (near  Crofts 
Moat),  and  the  Meikle  Cairn  at  Minnydow — the  last  almost  imply- 
ing that  on  the  same  farm  there  was  once  a  Wee  Cairn,  now 
invisible. 

The  Antiquity  of  the  Cairns, — On  this  topic,  to  many  doubt- 
less of  the  greatest  interest,  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty  for 
the  following  good  reason :  It  is  possible  to  have  three  or  half-a- 
dozen  cairns  as  like  each  other  as  can  be — all  equally  grey,  time- 
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worn,  and  ancient-looking — and  yet  hundreds  of  years  might  not 
express  the  wide  gulf  of  time  separating  them.  For  instance,  on 
Glenquicken  Moor  a  great  cairn  when  opened  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  skeleton  of  a  man  whose  left  shoplder  was  cleft  by  a 
greenstone  axe.  That  probably  places  the  battle  in  which  this 
warrior  fell  far  back  into  what  we  call  the  Stone  Age.  Now,  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the  Kells  range  is  a 
.  cairn  fully  as  romantically  ancient  and  hoary,  you  would  say,  and 
tradition  has  always  assigned  its  erection  to  the  efforts  of  the  wife 
of  the  miller  of  Polmaddy,  who  raised  this  cairn  as  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  Bruce.  Again,  away  out  on  Dranamdow 
Moor,  there  is  a  cairn  not  a  whit  less  deserving,  to  all  appearance, 
of  an  historic  or  pre-historic  past ;  and  yet  we  are  informed  on 
highly  probable  grounds  that  a  freebooter  of  the  name  of  Rorie 
Gill  and  his  accomplices  were  buried  here,  after  being  executed 
by  the  Regent  Moray,  let  us  say  about  the  year  1330.  It  seems 
absolutely  futile,  therefore,  to  judge  of  a  caurn  by  its  mere  look 
and  dimensions.  At  the  risk  of  redundancy,  I  repeat  that  it  is 
only  by  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  examination  of  their  struc- 
ture, by  abandoning  our  senseless  method  of  cutting  trenches  mto 
them  from  the  level  of  their  base  and  by  adopting  the  only 
rational  method  of  removing  every  stone  by  hand,  that  we  shall 
add  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  different 
builders  of  cairns  raised  these  trophies  to  the  dead.  And,  in  con- 
clusion, I  think  it  should  be  one  of  the  duties  of  a  society  such  as 
this  rather  to  discourage  indiscriminate  excavation,  unless  the 
work  can  be  carried  out  under  the  watchful  eye  and  control  of 
a  specialist. 

4. — Scotland  in  the  i8th  Century.  —By  Mr  Peter  Gray. 

This  was  the  sequel  to  a  former  paper  on  the  same  subject 
After  a  brief  reference  to  it  as  having  been  necessarily  confined, 
almost  wholly,  to  the  more  important  division  of  the  country — the 
Lowlands — the  author  continued  : — But  however  wretched  the 
condition  of  the  Lowlands  during  the  early  part  of  that  period, 
that  of  the  Highlands  was  very  much  worse,  and  it  remained  so 
much  longer.  There  were,  as  everyone  knows,  additional  reasons 
for  the  fearful  depression  of  Celtic  Scotland  then.  The  last 
Jacobite  rebellion  had  been  suppressed,  and  its  embers  trodden 
out  with  great  and,  as  it  now  appears  to  us,  unnecessary  severity. 
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The  glens  were  devastated  with  fire  and  sword,  and  finally  the 
entire  social  system — the  clan  or  patriarchal — was  overturned, 
and  the  land,  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  clan  and  only 
administered  by  the  chiefs,  was  handed  over  under  a  feudal  tenure  to 
the  latter,  who  evicted  their  too  faithful  followers  to  make  room 
for  sheep  and  deer — a  course  which  brought  down  the  scathing 
censure  of  Bums,  who  lashed  them  with  scorpions  in  his  "  Address 
of  Beelzebub  to  the  President  of  the  Highland  Society." 

Throughout  the  series  of  these  papers  I  have  adduced  the 
evidence  of  contemporary  observers,  and  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  own  words.  My  present  illustrations  I  shall  mainly  take 
from  a  book  described  in  the  title-page  as  "  A  Tour  through  the 
Whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,"  the  author  being  vaguely  denomi- 
nated "  a  gentleman."  My  copy  is  the  sixth  edition,  professing 
to  have  been  brought  down  to  the  year  1761.  It  is  likely  to  be 
new  to  most  of  my  hearers,  and  the  descriptions  in  it,  on  the  face 
of  them,  appear  to  have  been  drawn  from  personal  observation 
rather  than  compiled  from  other  published  sources.  The  writer, 
too,  seems  to  be,  for  his  age  and  country,  remarkably  free  from 
prejudice,  national  or  other,  for  he  is  not  slow  to  give  credit  where 
he  thinks  credit  is  due.  He  speaks,  for  example,  very  highly  of 
our  own  town.  It  is  a  good  town,  he  says,  with  large  streets, 
and  "full  of  reputable  and  wealthy  merchants,  who  trade  to 
foreign  parts  and  employ  a  considerable  number  of  ships, 
especially  since  they  have  embarked  in  trade  to  England  and  the 
English  Plantations,"  the  open  trade  to  England  and  its  colonies 
being,  he  considers,  an  ample  equivalent  to  the  "  suppression  of 
their  woollen  manufacture  through  the  Union,"  the  English  sup- 
plying these  goods  better  and  cheaper  than  they  could  make  them 
themselves. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Tour  is  devoted  to  Scotland,  and 
the  portion  of  it  to  which  I  wish  now  to  call  attention  is  the 
description  of  Inverness,  then  as  now  the  capital  of  the  Highlands, 
**  and  as  such,"  says  the  author,  "  I  shall  expatiate  upon  it  and  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  Highlanders  in  general."  Of  the  housep 
of  the  town  he  gives  a  poor  account,  the  walls  even  of  the  best  of 
them  being  "  built  of  stones  of  irregular  sizes,  leaving  chasms  in 
them  which  harbour  incredible  numbers  of  rats."  Before  the  Union 
they  had  been  neither  sashed  nor  slated,  and  to  that  day  they 
remained  unceiled,  while  through  the  chinks  in  the  flooring  and 
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holes  in  the  deals  everything  transacted  in  a  room  was  visible 
from  that  above  it.  "  The  windows  that  remain  unsashed,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  have  two  shutters  for  the  lower  half,"  and  tiie 
upper  only  is  glazed  ;  so  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  out  the 
weather  nothing  can  be  seen  in  the  street  This  manner  of  con- 
structing their  windows  is  not  altogether  the  effect  of  penury  or 
parsimony ;  for  in  the  clan  quarrels  many  were  shot  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  who  were  discovered  sitting  in  their 
chambers  through  the  glass."  This  is  a  description  of  the 
principal  houses  in  Inverness  ;  those  of  the  middling  sort  are  yet 
lower,  and  have  generally  a  dose  wooden  staircase  before  the 
front,  which  is  lighted  by  small  round  or  oval  holes  just  big 
enough  for  the  head  to  come  through,  and  in  summer,  or  when 
anything  in,  the  street  excites  the  curiosity  of  those  within,  they 
look  like  so  many  people  with  their  heads  in  the  pillory.  The 
extreme  parts  of  the  town  consist  of  wretched  hovels  faced  and 
covered  with  turf,  with  a  bottomless  tub  or  basket  in  the  roof  for 
a  chimney. 

With  all  this  poverty  and  meanness  our  tourist  finds  much 
"  affectation."  "  As  in  London,"  he  says,  "  many  petty  retailers 
dignify  their  shop^  with  the  title  of  warehouse,  so  the  people 
beyond  the  Tweed  aggrandise  many  things  in  imitation  of  their 
ancient  allies,  the  French.  A  peddling  shopkeeper  who  sells  a 
pennyworth  of  thread  is  called  a  *  merchant,'  the  person  who  is 
sent  to  buy  that  thread  *  has  received  a  commission,'  and,  bringing 
it  to  the  sender,  is  *  making  a  report.*  A  bill  to  signify  that  there 
is  a  single  room  to  let  is  called  a  *  placard,'  the  doors  are  called 
*  ports,'  an  inclosure  of  two  acres  is  a  '  park,'  the  wife  of  a  laird  of 
£15  a  year  is  a  lady,  an  alehouse  is  called  a  *  change,'  and  the  per- 
son who  keeps  it  a  '  gentleman.*  "  The  greater  part  of  these 
**  affectations,"  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  simply  adaptations  from 
the  French,  and  many  of  them  still  subsist. 

There  seems  to  have  been  abundance  of  animal  food  even  in 
the  Highlands  at  this  period  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  com,  cheap  as 
it  was,  must  have  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
so  wretchedly  poor  were  they.  "  There  are  salmon  and  trout," 
we  are  told,  "  in  abundance;  also  hares,  partridge,  grouse^  plover, 
duck,  mallard,  woodcock,  and  snipes ;  but  after  Christmas  no 
mutton  is  to  be  procured  till  August,  nor  any  beef  till  September, 
and  then  they  may  he  bought  for  a  penny  a  pound."     This  scarcity 
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of  butcher  meat  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  its 
abundance  and  extraordinary  cheapness  at  salting-down  time, 
accounts  for  the  fact  stated  by  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  that  the 
burgesses  of  Stirling  were  in  the  habit  at  Martlemas  of  putting 
in  salt  a  bullock  for  every  person  in  the  family,  infants  at  the 
breast  not  excepted.  It  was  really  provision  for  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Our  tourist  proceeds  : — "  Swine  are  seldom  seen  about 
the  Highlands,  but  pork  is  very  common  in  the  low  countries,  and 
in  particular  at  Aberdeen,  where  great  quantities  are  pickled  and 
sold  to  other  parts  for  winter  provision.  A  fowl,  which  they  call 
a  hen,  may  be  purchased  for  twopence,  and  there  is  great  plenty 
of  roots  and  greens." 

And  there  was  plenty  of  good  liquor  both  in  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  to  wash  down  the  abundant  provender  for  those  who 
could  afford  it.  **  French  claret  is  to  be  had  in  great  perfection 
all  over  Scotland,  except  in  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  and  some- 
times even  there ;  but  the  number  of  English  has  of  late  raised 
the  price  from  1  s  4d  to  28  a  bottle.  French  brandy  is  also  to  be 
purchased  for  four  shillings  a  gallon,  and  lemons  are  seldom 
wanting."     This,  of  course,  spells  punch. 

The  unhappy  condition  of  the  "  greatest  number "  in  the 
the  Highlands  about  1760  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
extract : — "  In  this  place  there  are  held  every  year  five  fairs ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  greater  poverty  and  wretchedness  than 
appear  among  the  people  who  keep  these  fairs.  Those  who  bring 
a  small  roll  of  linen  or  a  piece  of  coarse  plaiding  under  their  arms 
are  the  most  considerable  dealers ;  the  rest  bring  perhaps  two 
cheeses,  each  of  which  weighs  about  two  or  three  pounds  ;  a  kid, 
which  at  the  highest  price  is  sold  for  8d ;  a  small  quantity  of 
butter  in  what  looks  like  a  bladder,  and  is  sometimes  set  down 
upon  the  dirt  in  the  streets ;  three  or  four  goat  skins,  or  some 
other  trifle  of  yet  less  value.  The  money  which  they  receive  is 
not,  however,  carried  home,  but  generally  laid  out  in  a  horn  or 
wooden  spoon,  a  knife,  or  a  platter,  and  sometimes  a  large  onion 
or  a  carrot,  which  are  dainties  not  to  be  procured  in  their  own 
part  of  the  country,  and  which  they  frequently  eat  raw  upon  the 
spot,  without  salt  or  bread." 

There  was  a  toll  at  that  time  of  a  penny  for  each  foot  passen- 
ger with  goods  crossing  the  bridge  at  Inverness ;  but  such  was 
the  indigence  of  the  people  that  even  women  waded  the  river 
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with  heavy  loads  over  slippery  stones,  and  with  the  water,  when 
lowest,  up  to  their  middle,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  impost.  Indeed,  these  poor  Highland  women  seem  to  liave 
been  treated  as  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
author  when  he  says  that  "  at  low  ebb,  when  the  fishing  boats 
lie  off  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  the  women  tuck 
up  their  coats  to  an  indecent  height  and  wade  to  the  vessels,  when 
they  receive  their  load  of  fish  for  sale ;"  and  that  "  when  they  have 
landed  the  whole  cargo  they  take  the  fishermen  upon  their  backs 
and  carry  them  on  shore  in  the  same  manner." 

As  to  matters  ecclesiastical,  we  read  : — "  In  this  place  there 
are  six  ministers — three  to  the  English  and  three  to  the  Irish 
(Gaelic)  Church — ^who  have  each  of  them  £100  per  annum,  none 
having  more  than  that  stipend,  nor  any  less  than  £50.  Their 
manner  of  preaching  is  with  a  whine,  which  they  call  the  sough ; 
and  as  they  pray  extempore,  they  are  often  betrayed  into  ludicrous 
absurdities.  They  do  not  drink  so  much  as  a  dram  without  say- 
ing a  long  grace  over  it ;  and  one  of  them  was  suspended  for 
riding  on  horseback  on  the  Sabbath,  though  it  was  occasioned  by 
his  not  being  able  to  pass  a  ford  on  Saturday  evening  on  his  way 
to  the  kirk.  By  the  general  tenor  of  their  preaching  and  their 
proceedings  as  a  synod,  a  stranger  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
they  held  nothing  to  be  a  sin  but  unchastity,  nor  a  virtue  but  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath." 

After  referring  to  the  marriage  ceremony  and  describing 
penny  weddings,  the  author  proceeds  to  detail  the  proceedmgs  at 
funerals.  "  The  people  are  invited  to  ordinary  burials  by  a  man 
who  goes  about  with  a  bell,  and  at  certain  stations  declares  aloud 
the  death  of  the  party,  the  name  and  place  of  abode  ;  this  bell  is 
also  tinkled  before  the  funeral  procession.  To  the  burial  of  per- 
sons of  higher  rank  an  invitation  is  usually  given  by  a  printed 
letter  signed  by  the  nearest  relation  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  general 
by  beat  of  drum.  The  company,  which  is  always  numerous,  meets 
in  the  street  at  the  door  of  the  house,  a  convenient  number  of 
whom  (strangers  are  always  the  first)  are  then  invited  into  a  room, 
where  there  are  pyramids  of  cake  and  sweetmeats,  to  which  some 
dishes  with  pipes  and  tobacco  are  added,  merely  because  it  is  an 
old  custom,  for  it  is  rare  to  see  any  smoking  in  Scotland.  Each 
of  the  nearest  relations  presents  wine  to  every  individual  of  the 
company,  and,  as  it  is  expected  the  guest  when  he  has  accepted 
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the  favour  of  one  should  not  refuse  it  to  any  of  the  rest,  he  is  in 
danger  of  drinking  more  than  he  can  conveniently  carry.  **  This 
accounts  for  the  overloaded  condition  in  which  Ochtertyre's  potu- 
lent  young  man  was  discovered  on  leaving  "  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing." "  When  one  set  has  been  thus  treated  others  are  introduced, 
and  when  all  have  had  their  turn  they  accompany  the  corpse  to 
the  grave,  where  it  generally  arrives  at  nooa  The  minister  is 
always  particularly  invited,  though  he  performs  no  kind  of  service 
over  the  dead  of  whatever  fortune  or  rank.  Part  of  the  company 
is  selected  to  return  to  the  house,  where  wine  is  filled  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  drunk,  till  there  is  scarcely  a  sober  person  amongst  them. 
In  the  end,  however,  some  sweetmeats  are  put  into  their  hats,  or 
thrust  into  their  pockets,  with  which  they  afterwards  compliment 
the  women  of  their  acquaintance.  This  ceremony  they  call  the 
'  dradgy.'  " 

Dr  Johnson,  who  visited  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands 
in  1773,  gives  in  his  Tour  a  glowing  narrative  of  the  exuberant 
hospitality  with  which  he  was  received.  Even  in  the  Hebrides  he 
found  "  neither  plenty  nor  delicacy  wanting  "  at  the  tables  of  his 
hosts.  It  was  after  a  Hebridean  dejeuner  that  he  penned  the 
immortal  sentence — "  If  an  epicure  could  remove  by  a  wish,  in 
quest  of  sensual  gratifications,  wherever  he  had  supped  he  would 
breakfast  in  Scotland."  He  found,  too,  the  crockery  for  common 
use  to  be  of  *^  Queen's  ware,"  and  silver  used  on  all  occasions 
where  it  was  at  the  time  common  in  England.  But  Johnson 
visited  only  among  the  "  upper  crust "  both  in  Highlands  and 
Islands,  and  his  observations  furnish  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
the  difference  in  condition  between  the  classes  and  the  masses 
there  and  then  was  abnormally  great.  The  savage  character  of 
the  habitations  of  the  people  is  noticed  by  him,  and  even  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  better-off  classes  he  found,  as  he  euphemistically 
observes,  "  that  the  house  and  furniture  were  not  always  nicely 
suited.**  **  We  were  driven,"  he  says,  "  once,  by  missing  a  passage, 
to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where,  after  a  very  liberal  supper, 
when  I  was  conducted  to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  elegant  bed  of 
Indian  cotton,  and  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The  accommodation 
was  flattering ;  I  undressed  myself,  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  mire. 
The  bed  stood  on  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  course  of  rain  had 
softened  into  a  puddle," 
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9th  March,  1894. 

Mr  James  G.  H.  Starke,  Advocate,  Yice-Prestden^  in  the 
chair. 

^ew  Member, — Mr  Duncan  James  Kay  of  Drumpark. 

Communications. 

1. — A   List  of   Wigtownshire  Plants. 
By  Mr  James  M* Andrew,  Assoc.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin, 

Until  Mr  G.  C.  Druce,  of  Oxford,  visited  Wigtownshire  in 
1883,  and  gave  a  very  extensive  list  of  its  plants,  West  Gktllowaj 
was  almost  a  terra  incognita  as  regards  its  Flc^ra.  Several  lists 
of  its  rarer  plants  had  been  given  from  1835  onwards,  but  Ae 
very  common  plants  had  not  been  recorded  until  Mr  Druce's  list 
appeared  in  the  Botanical  Record  Club  for  1883.  Previous 
records  of  Wigtownshire  plants  had  been  given  by  such  names  as 
Prof.  Balfour,  J.  T.  Syme,  Graham,  Amott,  Macnab,  Sibbald, 
Bailey,  Horn,  Cooper,  Maughan,  Greville,  Winch,  &c.  Mr 
Druce's  list  forms  the  foundation  of  the  following  list  It  has 
been  very  considerably  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  James  Gorrie,  F.C. 
Manse,  Sorbie ;  Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell ;  Rev.  Georgfe  Wilson, 
F.C,  Glenluce,  &c.  Personally  I  have  added,  from  time  to  time, 
a  great  many  plants  to  the  Wigtownshire  list — ^the  result  of 
holiday  botanizing  at  Port  Logan,  Drummore,  Portwilliam,  Isle  of 
Whithorn,  Garliestown,  Sorbie,  Caimryan,  and  Portpatrick.  The 
midland  and  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  county  have  not 
been  fully  explored,  but  as  these  parts  have  a  great  similarity  of 
moorish  land,  there  is  little  probability  of  finding  many  new 
plants  there. 

I  very  heartily  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr  G.  F.  Scott- 
Elliot  for  furnishing  me  with  the  dates  of  the  first  records  of  man^ 
of  the  Wigtownshire  plants,  and  also  to  the  Rev.  James  Gorrie, 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Rev.  George  Wilson,  &c.,  who  have  in 
various  ways  given  me  valuable  assistance,  and  to  Mr  Arthur 
Bennett,  F.L.S.,  Croydon,  for  determining  doubtful  plants.  As  a 
few  new  plants  are  still  being  recorded  for  Wigtownshbe  every 
year,  it  cannot  be  aflSrmed  that  the  following  list  is  complete,  but  it 
furnishes  the  fullest  list  of  the  Wigtownshire  plants  yet  published, 
and  additions  can  be  recorded  as  they  occur. 
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I  have  already  in  former  papers  given  some  observations  on 
Wigtownshire  and  its  Flora,  which,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  repeat. 

Among  plants  yet  to  be  recorded  for  Wigtownshire,  and 
likely  to  be  found  in  that  county,  are  the  following : — Ranunculus 
lingua,  Ran.  auricomus.  Ran.  arvensis,  Stellaria  glauca,  Stell. 
nemorum.  Geranium  sylvaticum,  Epilohium  tetragonum,  Chrysos- 
plenium  altemiflorum,  Knautia  arvensis,  Leontodon  hispidus, 
Potamogeton  perfoliatus,  Carex  riparia,  Cicuta  virosa,  CEnanthe 
fistulosa,  Sambucus  ebulus,  Valeriana  dioica,  Lathyrus  sylvestris, 
Carduus  heterophyllus,  Anthemis  nobilis,  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idsea, 
Galeopsis  versicolor,  Rumex  hydrolapathum,  Scirpus  sylvaticus, 
Blysmus  compressus,  Phleum  arenarium,  Millium  effusum,  Lepturus 
filiformis,  Erysimum  alliaria,  Cardamine  amara,  Sinapis  arvensis, 
&c.  The  following  plants  require  re-discovery  : — Brassica 
monensis,  Apium  graveolens.  CEnanthe  pimpinelloides,  Galium 
cruciata,  Galium  mollugo,  Limosella  aquatica,  Rumex  sanguineus, 
Parietaria  officinalis,  Malaxis  paludosa,  Ruppia  maritima,  Cladium 
germanicum. 

Outcasts,  escapes,  or  introduced  plants,  or  those  doubtfully 
native,  are  distinguished  by  Italics. 

When  a  plant  is  common  and  general  very  few  localities  are 
given  for  it,  and  when  there  is  no  authority  given  for  the  locality 
of  a  plant  it  is  understood  that  the  plant  was  seen  or  gathered  by 
myself. 

The  numbers  are  those  in  the  8th  Edition  of  "  The  London 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  1886,"  and  the  following  refei'ences 
and  abbreviations  are  employed  in  the  list : — (1)  Mr  G.  C.  Druce, 
Oxford ;  (2)  Mr  Charles  Bailey,  Manchester ;  (3)  Rev.  James 
Gorrie,  F.C.  Manse,  Sorbie ;  (4)  Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Mon- 
reith;  (5)  Rev.  George  Wilson,  F.C,  Glenluce ;  (a)  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  1843 ;  (b)  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould's  List ; 
(c)  Hooker  &  Arnott's  **  British  Flora ;"  (d)  Herbarium  and 
Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh;  (e)  Dr 
Hooker's  "Students'  Flora  of  the  British  Islands;"  (f)  Transactions 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  1841-44,  Vol.  L  ;  (g) 
Mr  Hewett  Watson's  "  New  Botanical  Guide,"  1837. 
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8  Thalictram  minus  L.     Rare.     Glencree  (b) ;  Glenluce  (5). 

„  JacquianumE.  (flexuosumBemh.).  Not  common.  On 

R.  Cree  above  Newton-Stewart  (1) ;   S.  of  Inner- 
well. 
„  flavum  L.    Rare.     Garlieston  Bay ;   Old  Tower  of 

Sorbie. 
Anemone  nemorosa  L.     Frequent.     Shin    Valley  Moss  (1); 
Sorbie  (8) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
12  Ranunculus  circinatus  Sibth.     Soulseat  Loch. 
17  „  heterophyllus  Web.     Stranraer  Bay  (1). 

„         peltatus  Schrank.     Bishopburn  (1). 
„  „      var.    truncatus,    Hiern.      Near    Inner- 

messan  (1). 
„  „      var.  floribundus,  Bab.     Frequent    Pen- 

killpond,  Garliestown ;    Ardwell   Mill- 
dam  ;  Dowalton  Bum,  &c. 
,,  „      var.  pencillatus  (pseudo-fluitans,  Syme). 

Black  Loch,  Castle-Kennedy  (1). 
„  Lenormandi  F.  Schultz.     Near  Portpatrick. 

22  „  Hederaceus  L.    Common.    Newton-Stewart  (1) ; 

Kirkinner  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Kirkmaiden;  Sorbie 
(3) ;  Ardwell ;  Drummore ;  Caimryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„  sceleratusL.   Not  common.    Port  Yerrick;  Dowal- 

ton Loch ;  Shore  at  Wigtown. 
,,  flammula  L.     Common  (1);    Sorbie  (8);    Caim- 

ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  „        var.     pseudo-reptans,    Syme.       Black 

Ijoch,  Castle -Kennedy  (1),  &c. 
„         acris  L.     Abundant  (1) ;  Caimryan ;  Portpatrick, 
&c. 
30  „         repens  L.     Abundant  in  fields  everywhere  (1). 

„         bulbosus  L.     The  Bushes,  Sorbie  (8) ;  S.  of  Caim- 
ryan ;  Glenluce  (5). 
„         sardous  Cr.  (hirsutus,  Curt.).    On  shore  N.  of  Port 

William  (1> 
„  ficaria  L.  Common.   Monreith,  &c.  (1)  ;  Sorbie  (3); 

Portpatrick,  &c. 
Caltha  palustris  L.    Common.    Creeside,  &c.  (1) ;  Sorbie  (8) ; 
Glenluce  (5) ;    Drummore ;    Caimryan  ;    Portpatrick, 
&c. 
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Trollius  europaBus  L.    Not  common.    Side  of  R.  Cree  above 
Newton-Stewart    (1)  ;    meadows  near   Spital    Brig, 
Bladenoch    (4) ;     Craichlaw    (Macnab) ;     Bridge    of 
Park  (5). 
40  HeUehorus  viridis  L.  (Macnab  spec.). 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  L.     Near  Glasserton  (f). 
Berheris  vulgaris  L.     Glenluce  (5). 
50  Nuphar  luteum  Sm.     Black  Loch,  Castle-Kennedy  (1) ;   Glas- 
serton  (3) ;    near  Glenluce  (5)  ;    Penninghame  (a) ; 
Barmeal  Moor. 
Njmphoea  alba  L.     Black  Loch,  Castle-Kennedy  (1) ;   Sorbie 
(3) ;  near  Glenluce  (5) ;    Penninghame  (a) ;  Ardwell 
Mill  Dam. 
Papaver  Rhseas  L.     Glenluce  (5). 

„       dubium  L.     Railside,  Newton  of  Baldoon  (1) ;  Pen- 
kill,  &c. 
„       argemone  L.     With  the  last  (1). 
Meconopsis  cambrica  Vig.      Whithorn  and  Penkill  Bum  (W. 
Galloway). 
59  Glaucium  flavum  Cr.  (luteum,  Scop.).      Portwilliam  and  Mon- 
reith  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  S.  of  Whithorn ;  Innerwell ; 
Sandhead ;  Morroch  Bay. 
Chelidonium  viajus  L.     (2) ;    Myrton  Tower,  Mochrum  (4) ; 

Glenluce  (5). 
Corydalis  claviculata  Pers.     Rare.     Baltersan  (1) ;  Island  in 

Drumwalt  Loch  (4). 
Fumaria  pallidiflora  var.  Boroei,  Jord.     Portwilliam  and  Stran- 
raer (1);  Drummore. 
„       confusa  Jord.     Portpatrick ;  Drummore. 
„       densiflora  DC.     Penninghame  and  Stranraer  (1). 
70        „       officinalis  L.     Newton-Stewart  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Gar- 
liestown  (3) ;  Isle  of  Whithorn  ;  Cairnryan. 
Cheirauthm  Cheiri  L.     Glenluce  Abbey  (5). 
Nasturtium  officinale  R.  Br.    Common.     Knockbrix  ( 1) ;  Sorbie 
(3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Ardwell,  &c. 
„  palustre  DC.     Side  of  White  Loch,  Kennedy  (1) ; 

Poltanton  Burn,  Dunragit. 
80  Barbarea  vulgaris  R.  Br.     Side  of  Bishopburn  (1) ;  Barmeal 
Moor ;  near  Stranraer  Station. 
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Cardamine  pratensis  L.     Baldoon  Mains,  &c.  (1) ;  SorHe  (S) ; 
Glenluce  (5)  ;  Caimryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„  hirsuta  L.     Netherbar  railsides,  &c.  (1) ;  Caimryan; 

Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  flexuosa  With,  (sylvatica,  Link).     Foot  of  Bar  Hill, 

&c.  (1);  Dunskey  Glen,  Portpatrick;  Caimryan 
Glen,  &c. 
104  Erophila  vulgaris  DC.  (Draba  vema).     Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce 
(5). 
Cochlearia  officinalis  L.     Common  along  the  shore.     Wig- 
town (1) ;  Garliestown  (3) ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
„  Anglica  L.     Wigtown  sands  in  abundance. 

Hesperis  matronalia  L.     Roadside  at  Kirkinner  (1). 
Sisymbrium  thalianum  Gay.     Port  Kale,  Portpatrick. 

„  officinale  Scop.     Roadsides,  common  (1) ;  Glen- 

luce (5) ;  Caimryan,  Portpatrick,  &c. 
123  Brassica  oleracea  L.     Glenluce  (5). 

„         rapavar,8atwa(H.G.WB,t8on).   Newton- Stewart  (1). 
„        monensis  Huds.  (Balfour  spec.),  (d). 
,,        sinapis  Vis.     Glenluce  (5). 
„        alba  Boiss.     Cornfields  (1). 
136  Capsella  bursa-pastoris  Moench.     Very  common  (1) ;  Sorbie 
(3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
Senebiera    coronopus    Poir.      Portwilliam   (1);    Cock   Inn, 
Glenluce  (5) ;  Port  Logan ;  Drummore ;  Portpatrick, 
&c. 
140  Lepidium  ruderale  L.     Very  rare.     Penkill,  Garliestown. 
„         campestre  R.  Br.     Glenluce  (5). 
„  Smithii  Hook.       Very    common    (1) ;    Caimryan ; 

Portpatrick. 
Thlaspi  arvense   L.     Isle  of  Whitbom;  near  Craignarget  ; 

Dunragit. 
Teesdalia  nudicaulis  R  Br.      Droughdhuil  Molehill,  Glenluce 
(5). 
152  Crambe  maritima  L.      Between  Portwilliam  and  Monreith 
(1) ;  Kirkmaiden  (a) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Morroch  Bay. 
Cakiie  maritima  Scop.     Glenluce  (5) ;  Morroch  Bay ;  Isle  of 
Whithorn ;   Garliestown  ;   Portpatrick  ;   Portwilliam ; 
S.  of  Dmmmore  ;  N.  of  Sandhead  in  plenty. 
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Kaphanus  Raphamstrum  L.    Common.     Cairaryan  ;  Portpat- 
rick,  &c. 
„  maritimus  Sm.     E.  of  Isle  of  Whithorn;  about 

Drummore  in  abundance. 
162  Helianthemum  chamoecistus  Mill.     Dunskey  (Arnott,  1848) ; 
Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick ;  Kirkmaiden  ; 
all  the  Machars,  &c. 
Viola  palustris  L.     Bishopburn  side  in  meadows  (1);  Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick  ;  Grennan  Wood,  &c. 
„    sylvatica  Fr.  var.  Riviniana.     Common  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3); 

Eggeraess ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„    tricolor  L.     Penninghame  (1) ;    Glenluce  (5);    Kirk- 
maiden; Portpatrick;  Cairnryan. 
„    arvensis,  Murr.    Fields  near  the  Ford,  Newton  (1); 

Portpatrick;  Caimryaa 
„     lutea  Iluds.    Glen  Razie,  &c.,  var.  amoena,  Syme  (1) ; 
Glenluce  (5). 
177  Polygala  vulgaris  L.     Cairnryan,  &c. 

„        oxyptera  Reicht  (or  very  near  it).     Drummore,  on 

banks  facing  the  sea. 
„        serpyllacea  Weihe   (depressa    Wend.).    Moss    of 
Shin,  &c.  (1):  Sorbie  (3);  Glenluce  (5);  Kbk- 
maiden ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
Dianthus  deltoidea  L.     Mouth  of  Luce  Water  (5). 
Saponan'a  officinalis  L.  „  „  (6). 

192  Silene  cucubalus  Wibel  (inflata,  Sm.)    Knockstock  (1) ;  Sorbie 
(3) ;  Kirkinner ;  Isle  of  Whithorn. 
„      maritima,  With.     Common  all  along  the  coast. 
Lychnis  alba  Mull,  (vespertina,  Sibth).     North  Bamkirk  (1) ; 
Glenluce  (5) ;  Garliestown ;  Portpatrick. 
„  diuma,  Sibth.      Very  common  (1);  Sorbie  (3); 

Glenluce  (5) ;  Dunskey  Glen ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„  Flos-cuculi  L.      Creeside,  &c.  (1);  Sorbie  (3); 

Portpatrick ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„  GithagoScop.     Cornfields,  Wigtown  (1) ;  Sorbie 

(3) ;  Portwilliam  (4) ;  Klirkmaiden,  &c. 
212  Cerastium  tetrandrum  Curt.   Isle  of  Whithorn ;  Portpatrick; 
Drummore;  Cairnryan. 
„  semidecandrum  L.    S.  of  Drummore  Quay. 
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Cerastium  glomeratum  Thuil.      Not  common  (1) ;  Glenluce 
(5) ;  Portpatrick. 
„  tariviale  Link.       Common  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5)  ;  Port- 

patrick; Caimryan. 
„  „      var.  near  holostioides,  Friss.      Near  the 

Ford,  2  m.  S.  of  Newton-Stewart  (1). 
„  arvense  L.     Near  Penninghame,  &c.  (1). 

223  Stellaria  media  Cyr.       Common  (1) ;    Sorbie  (3) ;   Glance 
(5) ;  Caimryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„        Holostea  L.     Netherbar,  &c.  (1);  Sorbie  (3);  Glen- 
luce (5) ;  Caimryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„        graminea  L.     Netherbar,  &c.  (1);  Sorbie  (3);  Glen- 
luce (5) ;  Caimryan  ;  Portpatrick. 
„         uliginosa  Murr.      Bishopbum  Meadows  (1);  Kirk- 
maiden;  Caimryan,  &c. 
Arenaria  trinervis  L.      Dunskey  Glen  ;    Eggemess  Wood ; 
Caimryan,  &c. 
„       serpyllifolia  L.      Kirkinner  (1);  W.  side  of  Luce 

Bay  ;  Portpatrick ;  Caimryan. 
„  „  var.   leptoclados  Guss.      Garliestown 

Bay. 
„       peploides  L.     (Honkenya  peploides).    Frequent  on 
the  shore.      Stranraer  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  (Jarlies- 
town ;  Wigtown  ;  Portpatarick. 
Sagina  maritima  Don.     Lower  Innermessan  (1) ;    Portpat- 
rick ;  Kirkcolm  (a)  ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
„  „        var.  densa  Jord.     S.  of  West  Tarbert  Bay. 

240      „        apetala  L.      N.  of  Portwilliam ;    S.  of  Drummore 
Quay ;  Portpatrick  Railway  Station. 
„        procumbens  L.     Very  common. 
„        subulata  Presl.      Torrs    Warren    (2) ;    Portpatrick 

Railway  Station. 
„        nodosa  Meyer.      Frequent.      Near    Stranraer  (1); 
Monreith  Bay ;    Garliestown  Curling  Pond  ;   Dow- 
alton  Loch  ;  Portyerrick ;  Wigtown. 
Spergula  arvensis,  var.  sativa,  Boenn.    Comfields  (I);  Port- 
patrick (2)  ;  Glenluce  (c) ;  Caimryan. 
Lepigonum  rubrum  Fr.      Near  Innermessan  (1);    Isle  of 
Whithom ;  Whitehall,  Luce  Bay,  (2) ;  Portpat- 
rick. 
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Lepigonum  salinum  Fr.      Stranraer  (1) ;    Danskey  (Arnott, 
1848) ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„  „        var.  neglectum   (Kindb.)     Port  Logan 

(G.  Horn,  1878) ;  Monreith  Bay  (1). 
250  ,j  marginata  Koch.     Orchardton  Bay  (1). 

„  rupestre  Kindb.     Isle  of  Whithorn ;  Port  Logan 

(G.  Horn)  ;  Portpatrick  ;  Physgill  shore. 
Montia  fontana  L.      Common.      Sorbie   (3) ;    Portpatrick  ; 
Cairnryan. 
„  „       var.  erectus,  Pers  (rivularis,  Gmel).    Newton- 

Stewart  (1). 
Hypericum  Androsaemum  L.     Kirkmaiden  (a) ;  Portpatrick 
(Balfour  spec,  at  Kew) ;  S.  of  Old  Luce  (4) ; 
Dunskey     Glen  ;     Cairnryan ;     Glenluce    (5) ; 
Craigoch  Bum,  Portpatrick. 
„  perforatum  L.      Creeside   (1)  ;    Glenluce  (5)  ; 

Portpatrick ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„  quadrangulum,  var.  dubium.  Leers.    The  common 

Hypericum    of  Wigtownshire  (1) ;    Whithorn 
(Balfour  spec.) ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  quadratum   Stokes   (tetrapterum.   Fries).    Pen- 

ningham  (1);  Glenluce  (5) ;  Sorbie  (3). 
„  humifusum  L.     Not  common.      Castle-Kennedy 

grounds    (1);     Portpatrick   (a);     Sorbie    (3); 
Glenluce  (5) ;  Kirkmaiden  ;  Cairnryan. 
„  pulchrum  L.*^  Common.      Moss  of  Shin  (1); 

Sorbie  (3)  ;  Glenluce  (5)  ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpat- 
rick. 
„  elodes  Huds.      Near  Cardrain  (f) ;   Loch  Cree 

(Macnab) ;    Port   Logan    (Balfour) ;    Dunskey 
(Arnott) ;      Kirkcowan     (4)  ;      Glenluce     (5) ; 
Drummoddie  Moss  (3),  &c. 
275  Lavatera  arborea  L.     Maryport,  S.  of  Drummore ;  Port  Logan ; 
Innermessan,  but  evidently  planted. 
Malva  moschata  L.     Galloway  (Graham,  1836) ;  Portwilliam 
(1)  ;  near  Inner  well ;  Isle  of  Whithorn ;  mouth  of  R. 
Luce  (5). 
„      st/lvestris  L.      Stranraer  (1);   Ardwell;    Drummore; 

Cairnryan. 
„      rotundifolia  L,    Cairnryan ;  Ardwell. 
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284  Tilia  vulgaris  Hayne.  (intermedia  DC).     Planted  as  at  Mon- 
reith  (1) ;  (Balfour  spec.) 
Badiola  linoides  Roth,  (millegrana).    Ravenstone  Loch;  Mull 

Head ;  near  Portpatrick. 
Linum  catharticum  L.     Common.     Cairnryan ;  Glenluce  (5). 

„       usitatissimum  L.     Wigtown,  &c.  (1). 
Geranium  sanguineum  L.    Common  on  Shore  Cliffs,  especially 
the  west  coast.    Mull  of  Galloway  (d) ;  several 
parts  of  the  Machars  coast  (4). 
„  phoeum  L.    E.  side  of  Monreith  Lake  (4) ;  Balkail 

Glen,  Glenluce  (5). 
„  pratense  L.     High  Drummore. 

„  molle  L.     Common  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3)  ;  Glanluce  (5); 

Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick. 
301       „  dissectum  L.     Common.      Newton-Stewart    (1); 

Isle  of  Whithorn,  &c. 
„  lucidum  L.     Near  Whithorn  (3). 

„  Robertianum  L.     Common  in  woods  as  at  Egger- 

ness,  Dunskey  Glen,  Cairnryan,  &c. 
Erodium  cicutarium  L'Herit     Port  Logan  ;  Monreith  Bay ; 
Glenluce  (5) ;  W.  side  of  Luce  Bay,  &c. 
„         maritimum    L'Herit.       Portwilliam     to     Glenluce 
(Balfour  and  Graham);  Monreith  Bay  (1). 
Oxalis  acetosella  L.     Frequent  in  woods  ;  Outtlewell  Planta- 
tion (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  &a 
„       corniculata  L.     Glenluce  (5). 
Ilex  aquifolium  L.      Monreith  Park  (1) ;    Dunskey  Woods ; 

Eggemess  Wood  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
Acer  FseudO'platanus  L.     Very  frequent  (1). 
„    campestre  L.     St  Ninian's,  &c.  (1). 
320  Genista  anglica  L.     (b). 

„        tinctoria  L.     Common  in  the  South  of  the  Machars ; 
Burrowhead  (Balfour  spec.) 
Ulex  europseus  L.    Very  common. 

„  Gallii  Planch.  Glasserton  (f) ;  Portwilliam  (1) ;  Kirk- 
colm  (a) ;  (Balfour  spec.) ;  Loch  Galdenoch  (Balfour) ; 
about  Whithorn,  &c. 
Cytisus  scoparius  Link.  Very  common. 
Ononis  repens  L.  Abundant  in  the  south  of  the  county  as  at 
Monreith  Bay;  Glenrazie  (1);  Whithorn  (Balfour 
spec.) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Sorbie  (3), 
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Ononis  spinosa  L.     Common  about  the  Isle  of  Whithorn  (Bal- 
four spec.) 
„      reclinata  L.     3  miles  N.  W.  of  Mull  on  Cardrain  Farm 
(Dr  Graham) ;  Mull  (D.  Cooper,  1836),  probably  now 
extinct. 
331  Medicago  sativa  L.     Wigtownshire  (d) ;  Garliestown  ;  Kirk- 
inner. 
„  lupulina  L.     Abundant  in  the  south  of  the  county ; 

Kirkmaiden ;  Kirkinner ;  Portpatrick. 
„  maculata  Sibth.     Garliestown. 

Trifolium  pratense  L.     Abundant. 

„  medium  L.     Common.     Longcastle  (1) ;  Glenluce 

(5) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Whithorn  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„  arvense    L.       Not    common.       Kirkmaiden    (a) ; 

Eggerness ;  Drummore ;  Glenluce  (5). 
„  striatum  L.     S.  of  Drummore ;   Dalmannoch  Bay, 

S.  of  Cairnryan  ;  Dunragit  Creamery. 
„  hybridum  L.     All  over  the  county. 

„  repens  L.     Abundant. 

„  procumbens  L.     Frequent     Newton-Stewart  (1) ; 

Isle  of  Whithorn  ;  Sorbie  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„  minus  (dubium,  Sibth.).     Common  (1);  Cairnryan: 

Portpatrick. 
Anthyllis  vulneraria  L.     Sorbie  (3)  ;   Castle-Kennedy  (1) ; 
Isle  of  Whithorn  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
366  Lotus  corniculatus  L.       Common  (1  and  2) ;  Glenluce  (5) ; 
Cairnryan,  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  „         var.  crassifolius,  Pers.     Portpatrick  (2). 

„       pilosub  (major  Scop.).      Common  (1)  ;    Portpatrick  ; 
Cairnryan,  &c. 
Astragalus  hypoglottis  L.     Kirkmaiden  (a) ;  Seacliffs  from 
Barrowhead   to   Glasserton   (4) ;    N.  of  West 
Tarbert,  &c. 
»  glycyphyllos  L.     4  m.  N.  of  Portwilliam  on  west 

side  of  the  road  (4) ;  Portwilliam  (Mrs  Gilchrist 
Clark,  1867). 
Oxytropis  uralensis  DC.     Near  Mull  (Arnott,  1848) ;  Mull  of 

Galloway  (c) :  N.  of  West  Tarbert  in  several  places. 
Omithopus  perpusillus  L.     Castle-Kennedy  and  Mildriggan 
(1);  Galdenoch  (Balfour);  Glenluce  (A.  White)  (5); 
Kirkinner ;  Drummore  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
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Vicia  hirsuta  Koch.     Rather  common  (1) ;  Ardwell ;  Sand- 
head,  Kirkmaiden ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
„    Cracca  L.     Do. 

,     sylvatica  L.     Dnimmore  (Macnab,  1835) ;  N.  of  Drum- 
more  on  the  shore  in  abundance ;  Glenluee  (5) ; 
mouth  of  Dunskey  Glen ;  Morroch  Bay,  &c. 
„  „      var.  condensata.     Portwilliam  beach  (1). 

„     sepium  L.     Frequent     Penninghame  (1) ;  Cairnryan ; 
Portpatrick,  &c. 
388       „    lutea  L.     On  the  beach  in  N.  end  of  New  England  Bay. 
„     sativa  L.     Kirkinner  (1) ;  Kirkmaiden ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
„    angustifolia   Roth.     Carsegoun   and   Portwilliam   (1): 

Whauphill ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„     lathyroides  L.     S.  of  Dnimmore  in  fields. 
Lathyrus  pratensis  L.    Common  (1);  Glenluee  (5);  Isle  of 
Whithorn ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„         sylvestris  L.     On  the  Cree  N.  of  Newton-Stewart. 
„  macrorrhizus  Wimmer   (Orobua  tuberosus).     (b); 

Outtlewell  Plantation  (1);   The  Forest,  Sorbie, 
&c. 
„         palustris  L.     (e)  but  likely  a  mistake. 
Prunus  communis  Huds.  (spinosa,  L).     Common.     Penning- 
hame  (1) ;  Glenluee  (5),  &c. ;   a  dwarf  var.  on  the 
shingle  at  Portwilliam. 
„       instititia  L.      Lochnaw  (Balfour  spec.) ;   Penning- 

hame  (1),  &c. 
„      avium  L.     Near  Whauphill,  &c.  (1). 
„      padua  L.     W.  of  Glenluee  Village  (5). 
Spirsea  ulmaria  L.     Very  common. 

Rubus  idaBus  L.     Netherbar,  &c.  (1) ;  Glenluee  (5) ;  Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„      suberectus  Anders.     Newton- Stewart  (1). 
„      plicatus  W.  and  N.     Wigtownshire  (Top.  Bot  Ed.  II). 
„      aflfinis,  W.  and  N.  Do.  Do. 

„      rhamnifolius  W.  and  N.     Newton-Stewart  (2). 
„      umbrosus  Bab.  (polyanthemos  Lindb.).     Neeir  Whit- 
horn (2). 
„       Sprengelii  Weihe.     Near  Newton- Stewart  (2). 
„       Radula  Weihe.     Netherbar  and  Newton-Stewart  (1) ; 
Whithorn  (2). 
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Rubus  Kochleri  Weihe.     Penninghame  (1). 

„       corylifolius  Sm.     Netherbar  (1) ;  Whithorn  (2). 
„      csesius  L.     S.  of  Portwilliam  (1). 
„      saxatilisL.     Creeside(l);  Craigoch  Burn,  Portpatrick. 
478  Greum  urbanum  L.     Frequent.     Newton-Stewart  (1) ;  Sorbie 
(3) ;  Glenluce  (5; ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
„    mtermedium  Ehrh.     Rare.     Creeside  above  Newton- 
Stewart  (1). 
„    rivale  L.     Growing  with  urbanum  (I) ;    Glenluce  (5)  ; 
Portpatrick ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
481  Pragaria  vesca  L.     Frequent     Newton-Stewart  (1) ;    Glen- 
luce (5) ;  Grennan  Wood ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
Potentilla  fragariastrum  Ehrh.  (b).    Sorbie  (8) ;  Glenluce  (5). 
tormentilla  Scop.    Abundant, 
procumbens   Sibth.      Frequent.       Netherbar  (1); 

Isle  of  Whithorn ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
reptans  L.     Carsegoun  (1) ;  S.  of  Drummore  Quay  ; 

Port  Logan  Harbour 
anserma  L.     Common  (1) ;    Sorbie  (SJ ;    Glenluce 

(5),  &c. 
comarum  Nestl.  (comarum  palustre  L.).    Frequent. 
Luce  Moss  (1) ;    (Balfour) ;   Glenluce  (5) ;  Caim- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick. 
Alchemilla  arvensis  Scop.     Newton-Stewart  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ; 
Glenluce  (5^ ;  &c. 
„  vulgaris  L.     Creeside  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5),  &c. 

501  Agrimonia  Eupatoria  L.       North   Balfem    (1) ;     Monreith 
Bay  (1);    Glenluce   (5);    Isle  of  Whithorn; 
Port  Logan,  &c. 
„  odorata  Mill.     N.  of  Caumryan. 

Poterium  oflBcinale  L.     N.  of  Eggemess  Point 
Rosa  spinoaissima  L.      Between  Monreith  and  Portwilliam 
(1) ;  Whitehall,  Luce  Bay  (2) ;    Ardwell ;   Sandhead ; 
Caimryan,  &c. 
„    pimpinellifolia  L.     Torrs  Warren  (2). 
„    Sabini  Woods.    Monreith  (1). 
„    mollis  Sm.    Near  Whithorn  (2). 
„    mollissima  Wild.     Frequent  (1). 
* ,  „        var.  coerulea  Woods.    Creeside  (1). 

tomentosa   Sm.    Penninghame  (1);    Newton-Stewart 
(2). 
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Rosa  riibiginosa  L.     Monreith,  Landberrick  (1). 
„    canina  var.  lutetiana  Lena.     Not  infrequent  (I). 
„        „      var.  dumalis  Bech.     Newton-Stewart  (1). 
„         „      var.  urbica  Lem.     Penninghame  (1). 
„        „      var.  dumetorum  Thuil.    Wigton  (1). 
„         „      var.  subcristata  Baker.     Near  Whithorn  (2). 
530  Pyrus  aucuparia  Goert    Carsegoun  Moss,  &c.  (1) ;  Glenluce 
(5). 
„      malus,  var.  acerba  DC.     Penninghame,  &c.  (1). 
„  „      var.  mitis,  Wallr.    St.  Ninian's  (1). 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha  L.     Hedges,  &c.,  probably  not  wild 

(1),  &c. 
Saxifraga  granulcUa  L.     Woods  at  Galloway   House    (3); 

Glenluce  (5). 
Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium  L.     Woods  by  Creeside,  &c. 

(1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Dunskey  Glen,  &c. 
Pamassia  palustris   L.     General.      South   Barbuchany    (1); 

Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Rihes  grossularia  L.     Outcast.     Quarry  at  St.  Ninian's,  &c.  (1). 

„     nigrum  L.  Do.  do. 

Cotyledon  umbilicus  L.      Introduced   from   nurseries,  Glen- 
luce (5). 
Sedum  rhodiola  (roseum  Scop).      Cliffs  at  Dunskey  (Amott, 
1848) ;  mouth  of  Craigoch  Bum,  Portpatrick. 
„         telephium  L.       Penninghame    (1) ;     Glenluce   (5) 

Sandhead  ;  Caimryan. 
,,        anglicum  Huds.     Common  on  dry  banks,  &c.  (1) 

(Greville  Herb.,  1835) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  &c. 
„        acre  L.     Common  along  the  shore.     Stranraer  (1) 

Glenluce  (5) ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
„         rupestre  L.     Lochnaw  (Balfour,  1835) ;  (f). 
Sempervivum  tectorum  L      Glenluce  (5). 
Drosera  rotundifolia  L.     Moss  of  Shin,&c.  (1) ;  Drummoddie 
Moss  (3) ;    Glenluce  (5) ;    Dowalton  Loch ;    Port- 
patrick, &c. 
„      anglica  Huds.     Carsegoun  Moss  (1). 
„      intermedia  Hayne.     Glenluce  (5) ;  Capenoch  Moss. 
Hippuris  vulgaris  L.      Glenluce  (5) ;    N.  of  Sandhead  ;    The 
Duoskey  Lakes  ;    Ravenstone  Loch  ;  Rieferpark, 
Sorbie  (3). 
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Myriophyllum    spicatum    L.       Bishopburn    (1);     Bamieal ; 
Ravenstone  Loch  ;  Monreith  Loch. 
„  altemiflorum  DC.     Black  Loch  ;    Cree  River 

at  Newton  (1) ;  Penkill  pond 
Callitriche  stagnalis  Scop.     Penninghame   (1) ;    Knockbrix 
(1)  j  Torrs  Warren  (2),  &c. 
„  hamulata  Kuetz.    Bishopbum,  &c.  (1);  Cairnryan, 

&c. 
„  autumnalis  L.     Lochnaw  (f)  and  (2) ;  Ravenstone 

Loch ;  Soulseat  Loch. 
587  Lythrum  salicaria  L.     Frequent.     Stoneykirk  (Balfour  and 
Arnott) ;     Bisphopburn  ;     Ardwell ;     Glenluce    (5) ; 
Sorbie  (3). 
Peplis  portula  L.     Torrs  Warren  (2) ;    Ardwell   Milldam ; 
Port  Logan  (Arnott,  1848) ;  The  Lakes,  Dunskey,  &c. 
Epilobium  angustifolium  L.     In  several  places,  as  Craigoch 
Burn,  near  Colfin. 
„  hirsutum  L.      Frequent.      Bladenoch  (1) ;    near 

Garliestown  ;  Tonderghie  ;    Powton,  Sorbie  (3) ; 
Portpatrick ;  Kirkmaiden,  &c. 
„  parviflorum  Schreb.     The  common  Epilobium  of 

Wigtown  (1) ;  Port  o'  Spital. 
„  montanum  L.   Common.    Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick. 

„  obscurum,  Schreb.  Common.  Stranraer  (2);  Cairn- 

ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  palustre  L.     Boggy  meadows  at   Penninghame 

(1) ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Circoea  lutetiana  L.     Dunskey  Glen ;  Eggerness  and  Gallo- 
way House  woods  (3) ;  Grennan  Wood ;  Glenluce  (5) ; 
Castle-Kennedy  ;  Cairnryan  Glen,  &c. 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris  L.     Common.     Fields  by  Bishopbum 
(1) ;  Monreith  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Grennan 
Wood,  &c. 
Eryngium  maritimum  L.    Cowans  (Arnott) ;  Port  Logan  (a) ; 
Monreith  Bay  (1  and  4) ;  mouth  of  R.  Luce  (5) ;  S. 
of  Drummore. 
Sanicula  europcea  L.     Woods  of  Creeside  (1) ;    Eggerness 

Wood ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
Conium  maculatum   L.     Portpatrick ;    Monreith   (1) ;    near 
Glenluce    (5) ;    Garliestown ;    Drummore ;    side    of 
Ravenstone  Loch,  &c. 
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Apium  graveolens  L.   Mull  of  Galloway  (d) ;  (Balfour  spec.). 
„      nodiflorum  Reichb.    Common.    Moss  of  Shin,  &c.  (1) ; 

Kirkmaiden  (Graham,  1836) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  &c. 
„      inundatum  Reichb.    Ditch  at  Dunskey  Castle  ( Amott) ; 
Loddanree     (2) ;     Ravenstone    Loch ;     Kirkmaiden ; 
Sorbie  (3) ;  Enoch  near  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Carum  verticillatum  Koch.    Abundant.    First  record  Burgess 

in  1789  ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  &c. 
Slum  erectum  Huds.  (angustifolium).     Drummore  (d);  fre- 
quent in  ditches  and  lochs  west  of  the  Isle  of  Whit- 
horn. 
637  -^gopodium  podagraria  L.     Very  common  about  farm  houses, 
&c.  (1). 
Pimpinella  saxifraga   L.     Frequent.     Whauphill  (1)  ;    Pen- 

ninghame  (1) ;  Garliestown,  &c. 
Conopodium  denudatum   Koch.    (Bunium  flexuosum).     Wig- 
town, &c.  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  &c. 
Myrrhis  odorata  Scop.     Frequent     Between  Kirkinner  and 

Stewarton  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Chaerophyllum  temulum  L.     E.  of  Portwilliam;  Caimryan, 

&c. 
Anthriscus  sylvestris  Hoffm.      Common.     Newton-Stewart ; 
Cairnryan;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
.,  vulgaris  Pers.     E.  of  Stranraer. 

Crithmum  maritimum   L.     Mull  of  Galloway  (a) ;    (Balfour 
spec.) ;  near  Burrowhead  and  E.  of  Isle  of  Whit- 
horn ;  Glasserton  shore  (4) ;  Kirkcolm  (a),  &c. 
CEnanlhe  pimpinelloides  L.     Mull  (Balfour) ;  (Graham,  1836) ; 
(Macnab). 
„        Lachenalii  Gmel.    Cowans  (Amott,   1848).     Com- 
mon all  along  the  shore  in  damp  places. 
„        crocata  L.     Very  common  in  ditches,  &c. 
^thusa  cynapium  L.     Rather  rare.     Glenluce  (5) ;    Drum- 
moral  Farm,  Isle  of  Whithorn. 
Meum  athamanticum  Jacq.     Rare.     Meadow  near   Spital 

Brig,  Bladenoch  (4). 
Ligusticum  scoticum  L.     Port  Float  (Amott,  1848);    Clan- 
yard  Bay ;  E.  of  Isle  of  Whithorn ;  Portencorkrie 
Bay  ;  N.  and  S.  of  Portpatrick. 
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Angelioa  sylvestris  L.    Common.    Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairorjan ; 

Portpatrick. 
Heracleum  sphondylium  L.     Do. 

Daucus  carota  L.     Common.    Dunskey  (Arnott,  1848) ;  Port- 
patrick (Syme) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Port- 
wllliam,  &c. 
„        gnmmifer  Lam.  (maritima).     Wigtownshire  (c). 
Caucalis  anthriscus  Huds.    Common.     Glenluce  (5) ;    Caim- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        nodosa  Scop.     Rare.     Portwilliam. 
Hedera  helix  L.     Common.     Dunskey    Woods ;    Eggemess 

Woods ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
Adoxa  moschatellina  L.     Portpatrick  (a) ;  Sorbie  (8) ;  Loch- 
side,  Monreith  (4) ;  Glenluce  (5). 
Sambucus  nigra  L.     Frequent.     Glenluce  (5) ;    Cairnryan ; 

Portpatrick,  &c. 
Viburnum  opulus  L.     AVaulkmill,  Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ; 
Craigoch  Burn,  Portpatrick. 
689  Lonicera  periclymenum  L.     Frequent     Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Galium  boreale  L.     Not  common.     By  the  R.  Cree  (a)  and  (1). 
„       cruciata  Scop.    Glenluce  (5). 
„       verum  L.     Abundant      Sorbie  (3) ;    Glenluce  (5) ; 

Caimryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„       mollugo  L.     (b). 
„       saxatile  L.     Very  common.     Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick, 

&c. 
„       palustre   L.      Common.      Creeside  (1) ;    Cairnryan ; 

Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  „        var.  Witheringii,  Sm.     Moss  of  Shin  (1). 

„       uliginosum  L.     (b);  Portpatrick  (confirmed  in  1893). 
700       „       littorale  Breb.     On  the  shingle  at  Portwilliam,  &c.  (1). 
,,       aparine  L.     Conunon.     Caimryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Asperula  odorata  L.    Woods  by  Creeside  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ; 

Dunskey  Glen;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
Sheradia  arvensis  L.     Common  in  fields.     Wigtown   (1); 

Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Kirkmaiden,  &c. 
Valeriana  officinalis    var.     Sambucifolia,    Syme.      Common. 
Creeside  (1);  Glenluce  (5),  &c. 
„       pyrenaica  L.    Woods  at  Aurlour,  Monreith,  probably 
introduced  (4). 
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Yalerianella  olitoria  PoUich.     Port  Yerrick;  S.  of  Caimrjan; 
Drummore  ;  Wigtown ;  Townhead,  Sorbie  (3). 
„  dentata,  Pollich.      Wigtownshire  (Top.  Bot.  Ed. 

II.);  (Graham,  1836);  Orchardton  Bay 

(1). 
„  var.  Mixta,  Dufr.     (Macnab,  1837). 

Scabiosa  succisa  L.    Frequent    Castle-Kennedy  (1) ;  Egger- 
ness ;  S.  of  Port  Logan  ;  Glenluce  (5)  ;  Portpatrick, 

&C. 

„        arvensis  L.     Glenluce  (5). 
Eupatorium  cannabinum  L.      Frequent  on  the  shore.      Mon- 
reith  Bay  (1);   Glenluce  (5);  Port  o' Spital ;  Phys- 
gill  (3) ;  Drummore ;  Isle  of  Whithorn,  &c. 
Solidago  virgaurea  L.     Frequent.    Eggerness  AVood  ;  Cree- 

side  (1)  ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Punskey  Glen,  &c. 
Bellis  perennis  L.     Very  common  everywhere. 
Aster  tripolium  L.     Frequent  on  the  shore.     Orchardton  Bay 
(1);   Bay  of  Luce  (4);    Port  Logan,  &c.  (Amott); 
Glenluce  (5) ;  Portencorkrie  Bay,  &c. 
735  Filago  germanica  L.      Kirkinner  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  frequent 
about  Drummore. 
„       minima  Fr.     Torrs  Warren  (2);    Drummore;  Ard- 
w6ll  beach  ;  Dunragit,  &c. 
Antennaria  dioica   Gsertuer.      Frequent     Shin    Moss    (1) ; 

Sorbie  (3) ;  Capenoch  Moor ;  E.  of  Burrowhead,  &c. 
Gnaphalium  uliginosum  L.     Common.     Netherbar  (1);  Glen- 
luce (5)  ;  Portpatrick  ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
„  sylvaticum  L.     Not  colnmon.     Borrow  Moss  (1); 

Forest,  Sorbie  ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
Inula  Ihlentum  L.      Sorbie  (3) ;    E.  of  Glenluce  (5) ;    near 
Port  o'  Spital. 
,,    crithmoides    L.      Wigtownshire    (c);    Mull    (Amott, 
1848)  ;  occasionally  on  W.  coast  from  Portpatrick  to 
Mull  of  Galloway ;  East  Tarbert. 
Pulicaria  dysenterica  Goertn.      Mull  of  Galloway  (Maughan 

and  c) ;  Monreith  Bay ;  Portpatrick. 
Bidens  cemua  L.     Not  common.    On  shore  between  Cmggle- 
ton  and  Garliestown  (f) ;  near  Tonderghie. 
„       tripartita  L.    Ardwell  Milldam,  near  Sandhead, 
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Achillea  millefolium  L.     Common.    Sorbie  (3);  Glenluce  (5) ; 
Caimryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„       ptarmica  L.     Common.     Meadows  by  Bishopbum 
(1);  Glenluce  (5);  Caimryan;  Portpatrick;  &c. 
Chrysanthemum    Segetum    L.      Conunon.      Wigtown   (1); 
Meadows  by  Bishopbum  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ; 
Caimryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  leucanthemum  L.    Common.    Newton  (1) ; 

Meadows  by  Bishopbum  (1);    Glenluce 
(5) ;  Caimryan  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Matricaria  inodora  L.     Abundant.     (Greville,   1835  ;    also 
Balfour,  Babington,  Amott). 
„         var.  maritima  L.    Stranraer,  &c.  (1) ;  Portpatrick ; 
occasionally  along  the  shore. 
Tanacetum  vulgare  L.     Glenluce  (5). 

Artemisia  vulgaris  L.     Frequent.    Netherbar  (1);  Glenluce 

(5) ;  Isle  of  Whithorn ;  Drummore ;  Innermessan ; 

Portpatrick,  &c. 

„        maritima  L.    E.  of  Burro whead  (Graham,  1836) ; 

at  S.  end  of  Port  Yerrick  Bay. 

Tussilago  farfara  L.     Very  common.     Creeside  (1) ;  Sorbie 

(3)  ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
Petasites  vulgaris,  Desf.     Monreith  (1) ;  Mouth  of  R.  Luce 
(5) ;    Whithom ;    Pahnallet  Bum ;    Craigoch    Bum, 
Portpatrick  ;  Mildriggan,  &c. 
781  Senecio   vulgaris  L.    Common.     Newton-Stewart  (1),  &c. ; 
Caimryan;  Portpatrick. 
„      sylvaticus  L.     Borrow  Moss  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5),  &c. ; 

Caimryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„      Jacoboea  L.     Abundant.    Glenluce  (5),  &c. ;  Caim- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„  „        var.  flosculosus  Jord.     Monreith  Bay  (1). 

„      aquaticus   Huds.     Frequent     Not  uncommon  (1); 

Caimryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„       Saracenicus   L.      Monreith   Woods  (4) ;    Morroch 

Bay ;  near  Port  o'  Spital. 
„  Carlina  vulgaris  L.  West  coast  of  Kirkmaiden  (Balfour 
spec);  near  Portpatrick  (Balfour,  1843);  oppo- 
site Mull  Farm  and  Port  Logan  (Amott,  1848); 
Burrowhea-d ;  Eggerness  Shore  ;  Physgill  Shore ; 
Morroch  Bay. 
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Arctium  minus  Schk.     Perhaps  frequent    St  Ninian's  (1). 
„       intermedium   Lange.     Perhaps  frequent     Newton- 
Stewart  (1). 
Carduus  pycnocephalus  Jacq.  (tenuiflorus,  Curt.)   Port  Logan ; 
Portwilliam  ;   Drummore ;    Garliestown  ;    Caim- 
ryan ;  Innermessan. 
„      crispus  L.     Portwilliam  (1) ;  Isle  of  Whithorn. 
Onicus  lanoeolatus  Willd.     Abundant. 
„      palustris  Willd.  Do. 

„  „        var.  alba.    Penninghame  \1) ;  W.  of  High 

Drummore. 
„      arvensis  Hoffm.     Abundant 
Centaurea  nigra  L.     Very  common. 

„        cyanus  L.    Occasionally  in  corn  fields  as  at  White- 
hills,  Sorbie  (3). 
Lapsana  communis  L.     Common.     Sorbie  (8) ;  Glenluce  (5)  ; 

Caimryan ;  Portpatrick. 
Crepis  virens  L.     Frequent  in  two  or  three  forms.    Caim- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„      paludosa  Moench.     Creeside  (1) ;  Dunskey  Glen;  Caim- 
ryan Glen,  &c. 
Hieracium  pilosella  L.     Netherbar  (1) :  Castle- Kennedy  (1  j ; 
Sorbie  (3) ;  Kirkmaiden,  &c. 
„        murorum  L.     Creeside  (1). 

„        vulgatum  Fr.     Outtlewell  Plantation  (1) ;  Duns- 
key  Glen ;  Caimryan,  &c. 
„        umbellatum  L.    Culkae,  Sorbie;   Craigoch  Bum, 

Portpatrick.  • 

„        boreale  Fr.    Creeside  (1) ;  The  Forest,  Serbia 
877  Hippochoeris  radicata  L.      Common.     Glenluce   (5);  Caim- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick. 
Leontodon  hirtus  L.     Portpatrick ;  N.  of  Sorbie  Station  on 
railway  embankment 
„  autumualis  L.     Abundant  and  variable  (1) ;  Caim- 

ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Taraxacum  officinale  Web.     Common   (1) ;    Glenluce  (5) ; 

Caimryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Sonchus  oleraceus  L.    Common  (1) ;   Glenluce  (5) ;   Caim- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
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Sonchus  asper  Hoffm.     Frequent.     Wigtown  (1) ;  Cairnryan ; 
Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        arvensis  L.     Rather  frequent  (1);    Sorbie;   Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Lobelia  Dortmanna  L.     White  Loch,  Castle-Kennedy  (1) ;  in 
a  loch  near  the  boundary  of  Kirkcolm  and  Leswalt  (a) ; 
Barlochart  Loch,  Glenluce  (5). 
Jasione  montana  L.     Common  (Balfour,  1843) ;  Glenluce  (5) ; 

Cairnryan,  &c. 
Campanula  latifolia  L.     Dunskey  Woods  (1893). 

„         rotundifolia  L.      Abundant  (1)  ;    Glenluce  (5) ; 
Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Vaccinium  Oxycoccos  L.     Carsegoun  Moss,  &c.  (1) ;  Glenluce 
(5) ;  Capenoch  Moss  ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick, 
&c. 
„        myrtillus  L.     Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Andromeda  polifolia   L.     Borrow  Moss  (I);    Drummoddle 
Moss  (3) ;  Mosses  in  Mochrum  and  Glasserton  (4) ; 
New  Luce  (R.  Lupton). 
Calluna  Erica  DC.  (Vulgaris,  Sal.).     Common  on  the  moors 

and  mosses  (1). 
Erica  tetralix  L.  Do.  Do. 

„    cinerea  L.  Do.  D,o. 

Pyrola  minor  L.     Woods  by  Creeside  above  Newton  (1). 
Statice  limonium  L.     Top.  Bot.  (Maughan  in  Hooker's  Scot. 
Flora). 
„       bahusiensis    (rariflora,    Drejer).       (Graham,    1835) ; 
(Amott,  1848);  Orchardton  Bay ;  Garliestown  Bay. 
„      auricoloefolia  Vahl.  (spathulata).   Mull  of  Galloway  (d); 

(Balfour,  1843);  Mull  of  Syninness. 
„  „  var.  occidentalis  (Lloyd).     N.  of  Mull  of 

Galloway  on  we  .t  side. 
„  „  var.  intermedia  (Syme).     N.   of  Mull  of 

Galloway  on  west  side. 
938  Armeria  maritima  Willd.     Common  all  along  the  shore  (1). 
Primula   vulgaris   Huds.     Cree   wood  (1);    Monreith  (1); 
Glenluce  (5) ;     Eggerness ;     Cairnryan ;     Port- 
patrick, &c. 
„        vena  L.     (b). 
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Lysimachia  vulgaris  L.       Not   common.      Claunch    Moor, 

Sorbie  (3)  ;    Milldriggan  Burn ;     Ravenstone 

Loch  ;  near  Old  Castle  of  Mochrum. 

„  nummularia  L.     Ardwell  Mill-dam,  near  Sandbead 

„  nemorum  L.    Castle-Kennedy  (1) ;  Glenluce(5); 

Grennan  Wood,  Drummore ;    Dunskey  Glen ; 

Cairnryan,  &c. 

Glaux  maritima  L.     Common  on  the  shore.     Garliestown  (3) ; 

Mochrum  coast  (4) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  &c. 
Anagallis  arvensis  L.    General  (1) ;    Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairn- 
ryan ;   Portpatrick,  &c, 
„        ccerulea  Schreb.     Glenluce  (5). 
„        tenella  L.      Frequent  (1) ;    Portpatrick  (Balfour, 
1843);    Dunskey  (Amott,  1848);    Sorbie  (3); 
Glenluce  (5) ;    Monreith    Bay ;    Ravenstone 
Loch  •  Dowalton  Loch,  &c. 
Samolus  valerandi  L.     Frequent  on  the  shore  (1);    Glenluce 

(5) ;  Garliestown  Bay,  &c. 
Fraxinus  excelsior  L.     Frequent 
Liguatrum  vulgare  L.     Wigtown,  &c.  (1),  but  planted. 
Erythraea  centaurium  Pers.     Alj  along  the  shore  (1) ;    Mon- 
reith Bay  (1)  ;  (Amott,  1848). 
„        var.  capitata  Koch.     Plentiful  on  the  W.  coast  of 

Kirkmaiden,  &c. 
„        littoralis  Fr.   Kirkcohn  (a) ;  (Balfour,  spec.  1843). 
Gentiana  campestris  L.     Castle-Kennedy  grounds  (1) ;   E.  of 
Burrowhead  ;    Eggemess  ;    Ravenstone  ;    Mull 
Head  ;  Glenluce  (5)  ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata  L.     Frequent.     Shin  valley  (1) ;  Sorbie 
(3) ;    abundant  (4) ;    Glenluce  (5)  ;    Bambarroch 
pond,  &c. 
Polemonium  cceruleum  L.     Naturalised  at  Castle-Kennedy  (1). 
Symphytum  officinale  L.     Frequent.    Near  Myrton  Lodge, 
Monreith ;     Isle    of  Whithorn ;     Gl&n- 
luce  (5). 
„  „       var.   flore  fere  nigro.       Kirkcolm  (a); 

(Graham,  1835). 
„  „       var.  patens  Sibth.     Newton  (1). 

„  tuberosum  L.     Ravenstone. 

987  Borago  officinalis  L.     Creeside  (1). 
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Anchusa  sempercirens   L.     Isle   of   Whithorn  ;   Drummore  ; 

Druchtag,  Glenluce  (5)  and  (4) ;  Penninghame  (a). 
Lycopsis  arvensis  L.    Portwilliam  (1) ;  Morroch  Bay ;  Sand- 
head,  S.  of  Drummore  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Mertensia  marituna  Gray,      N.   of  West  Tarbert  (Balfour 
spec);  Morroch  Bay;  Gillespie,  Glenluce  (5);   Port 
Kale,  Portpatrick  ;  Mochrum  sea  coast  (4). 
Myosotis  coespitosa  Schultz.      Wigtown  (1) ;  Ardwell  Mill- 
dam,  near  Sandhead,  &c. 
palustris  With.     Wigtown  (1). 

„        var.  strigulosa  M.  &  K.     Castle-Kennedy 
(1);  Portpatrick. 
repens  Don.     Barbuchany  (1);   Caimryan;   Port- 
patrick, &c. 
arvensis  Willd.      Penninghame    (1);     Cairnryan ; 

Portpatrick,  &c. 
arvensis,   var.  umbrosa,  Bab.     Eggemess   Wood; 

Dunskey  Glen  ;  Cairnryan  Glen,  &c. 
versicolor  Reichb.     St.  Ninians  (1) ;  Torrs  Warren 
(2);  Sorbie  (3);  Glenluce  (5),  &c. 
Lithospermum  officinale  L.     Old  Abbey  of  Luce  (f ) ;  (Balfour 

spec,  1843). 
Echium  vulgare  L.     Near  Portpatrick  (a) ;    Portwilliam  (1) — 

doubtfully  wild. 
Calystegia  sepium  R.  Br.     South  Balfern  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ; 
Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        soldanella  R.  Br.     Portwilliam  (1)  and  (4) ;  Glen- 
luce (5) ;  Port  Logan  Bay ;  Killiness,  Drum- 
more  ;  Cowans  (1848) ;  Knock  Bay,  Portpat- 
rick. 
Convolvulus  arvensis  L.   On  roadside  S.  of  Whithorn ;  Glen- 
luce (5) ;   Portencorkrie  Bay ;  Garliestown  ;  Portpat- 
rick. 
Solanum  dulcamara  L.     Frequent.     St.  Ninian's  (1) ;  Sorbie 
(3);  Glenluce  (5);  Orchardton  B,ay;  near  Port 
Logan ;  Penninghame  (a),  &c. 
„      nigrum  L.     (Graham,  1836) ;  (Balfour  spec.)  ;  Sand- 
head;  Portwilliam. 
Hyoscyamtis  niger  L.      Rigg  Bay,   Garliestown  (3);  Glen- 
luce (5). 
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Verbascum  thapsus  L.     Kirkmaiden  (a) ;  Garliestown  (3) 

Glenluce  (5) ;  Morroch  Bay,  &c. 
Linaria  cymbalaria  Mill.     Outcast  as  at  Isle  of  Whithorn  ; 
scarcely  naturalised  (4). 
„      puiyurea  L.     Ruins  of  Castle- Kennedy  (1). 
„      vulgaris  Mill.     Frequent.     Sorbie  (3) ;  Penninghame 
(1);  Newton-Stewart  Station ;  Kirkinner;  Port- 
patrick. 
1039  Scrophularia  aquatica  L.    Drummollin  Bum,  N.  of  Isle  of 
Whithorn ;  Physgill  Glen  (3) ;  near  Portpat- 
rick. 
„  nodosa  L.     Common.    Garliestown  (3) ;  Glen- 

luce (5) ;  Caimryan ;  Porl^jatrick,  &c. 
Mimnlus  Metis  L.     Glenluce  (5) ;    near  mouth  of  Dunskey 

Glen. 
Limosella  aquatica  L.     Sorbie  (3) ;  requires  confirmation. 
Digitalis  purpurea  L.    Very  common.    Glenluce  (5) ;  Caim- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Veronica  hedercBfolia  L.    Dinvin,  near  Portpatrick ;  E.  oi 
Stranraer ;  Kirkinner  manse. 
„        polita  Fr.    Penninghame  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ;  Caim- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        agrestis  L.     Common.    Barbuchany  (1);    Caim- 
ryan ;  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        persica  Poir.  (Buxbaumii).  Wigtown  (1) ;  roadside 

near  Stranraer  (2). 
„        arvensis  L.    Common  (1);   Sorbie  (3);  Glenluce 

(5) ;  Caimryan  ;  Portpatrick. 
„        serpyllifolia  L.       Common.       Penninghame  (1); 

Torrs  Warren  (2) ;  Caimryan ;  Portpatrick* 
„        officinalis  L.    Common.    Netherbar  (1) ;  Glenluce 

(5) ;  Sorbie  (3)  ;  Caimryan ;  Portpatrick* 
„        chamsedrys  L.    Common.    Sorbie  (3) ;  Caimryan  ; 

Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        scutellata  L.     Frequent    W.  of  High  Drammore 

in  a  loch ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        anagallisL.      Frequent.      Newton-Stewart  (1); 

Innermessan,  &c. 
„        beccabunga  L.    Common.    Newton-Stewart  (1); 
Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  &c. 
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Euphrasia  officinalis  L.   Very  common.    Castle-Kennedy  ( 1 ) ; 

Sorbie  (8),  &c. 
Baitsia  odontitis  Huds.     Very  common.     Netherbar  (1); 
Sorbie  (3)  ;  Glenluce  (5)  ;  &c. 
„       viscosa   L.       (Graham,    1886);    Portwilliam    (d) ; 
(Balfour  spec.) ;  Eldrig  Loch,  Mochrum  (4). 
Fedicularis  palustris  L.    Common.     Barbuchany  (1) ;  Sorbie 
(8) ;  Glenluce  (5),  &c. 
„        sylvatica  L.    Common.    Carsegoun  Moss  (1); 
Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5),  &c. 
Melampyrum  pratense,  var.  hians.    Woods  by  Cree  side, 
near  Newton  (1);    Wood  of  Park,  Glenluce  (5); 
Cairnryan. 
Rhinanthus  crista-galli   L.      Common.      Barbuchany  (1); 

Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  &c. 
Orobanche  rubra  Sm.     Between  Dunskey  Castle  and  Port- 
pa  trick  (f) ;  Physgill  shore,  near  St.  Ninian*s  Cave. 
1092  Utricularia  vulgaris  L.     Dowalton  Loch. 

,,  minor  L.     Bog  near  Kirkcowan  (4)  ;  Capenoch 

Moss. 
Pinguicula  vulgaris  L.     Ravenstone  and  Dowalton  Lochs ; 
Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  lusitanica  L.     Kirkcolm  (a);  Fell  of  Mochrum 

(4) ;  Wigtown  (a) ;  Kirkcowan  (a) ;  Capenoch 
Moss. 
Mentha  alopecuroides  Hull.     An  outcast,  Stranraer  (1). 
„       viridis  L.     Railside,  but  not  near  houses. 
„       hirsuta  L.  (aquatica),   Bishopbum  (1)  ;  Ardwell  Mill 
Dam,  near  Sandhead ;  Sorbie  ;  Portpatrick. 
„  „      var.  subglabra  Baker.     Ardwell  Mill  Dam. 

„      sativa  L.    Castle-Kennedy  (1). 
„      arvensis  L.     Penninghame  (1);  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Lycopus  europaeus  L.     (Graham,  1886) ;  near  Glenluce  (d) ; 
Drummoddie  Moss  (3) ;  Monreith  Lake ;  Garliestown 
Bay ;  W.  of  Isle  of  Whithorn ;   Lochnaw  (Balfour, 
1843);  Castle-Kennedy. 
Origanum  vulgare  L.     Castle-Kennedy  (1) ;  Sorbie  Bum  (3). 
Thymus  serpyllum  Fr.     Common  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„      chamsedrys  Fr.    Not  common.  Newton-Stewart  (1); 
S.  of  Port  Logan  on  the  heughs. 
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Calamintha  clinopodium  Benth.    Monreith  (4) ;  Gr&rliestown 
Bay. 
„  acinos  Clairv.    Between  Castle-Kennedy  Station 

and  Soulseat  Loch. 
Nepeta glechoma Benth.    Newton-htewart(l);  (Jarliestown 

Bay  ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Scutellaria  galericulata   L.     Frequent  on  shingle  on  the 
shore.     Side  of  Black  Loch,  Castle-Kennedy 
(1) ;  locally  abundant  (4)  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„  minor  Huds.     Glenluce  (d);  Portwilliam  (Bal- 

four spec.) ;  in  wet  places  N.  of  Portwilliam. 
Prunella  vulgaris  L.    Common.    Castle-Kennedy  (1) ;  SorWe 
(8) ;  Glenluce  (5),  &c. 
„  „        var.  alba.     Penninghame  (1). 

1135  Stachys  betonica  Benth.     Glenluce  (5). 

„        palustris  L.     Bishopbum  side  (1) ;  Portpatrick  (Bal- 
four) ;  Kirkmaiden ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„        ambigua  Sm.    Cardrain  (Arnott,  1848). 
„        sylvatica  L.     Penninghame  (1) ;   Grennan  Wood, 
Drummore ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairnryan  ;   Portpat- 
rick, &c. 
„        arvensis  L.    Carsegoun  (1) ;  Drummoral,  Drummore  ; 
Sorbie,  Cairnryan,  Portpatrick.  &c. 
Galeopsis  tetrahit  L.    Common.    (1)  in  com  fields,  Ac. 
„  „      var.  bifida  Boem.     Along  with  the  type. 

Newton-Stewart  (1) ;  Portpatrick,  Ac. 
Lamiuni  amplexicaule  L.     South  Balfem  (1) ;  Isle  of  Whit- 
horn ;  Kirkmaiden ;  Sorbie ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„      intermedium  L.     Kirkinner(l);  Morroch  Bay  ;  Ard- 
well ;  Sandhead  (Graham,  1836) ;    Kirkcolm  (a) ; 
Cairnryan;  Portpatrick. 
„      purpureum  L.    Very  common.     Sorbie  (3) ;    South 

Balfem  (1)  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„      album  L.     Wigtown  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5). 
Teucrium  scorodonia  L.     Locally  common.     Netherbar  (1) ; 
Glenluce  (5) ;    Eggeraess ;    Isle  of  Whithorn ; 
Cairnryan,  Portpatrick. 
Ajuga  reptans  L.     Bishopburn  side(l);    Glenluce    (5); 
Dunskey  Glen ;  Eggemess  Wood  ;  Bambarroch ; 
Cairnryan,  &c. 
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Plantago  major  L.     Very  common  everywhere.     Newtou- 
Stewart  (1). 
„        lanceolata  Reich,     Very  common  everywhere. 
„        maritima  L.     Very    common    on    the    shore  and 

sometimes  inland,  as  at  Barmeal ;  Sorbie  (3). 
„        coronopus  L.     Common  on  the  shore  along  with 
the  last,  as  at  Portpatrick. 
Littorella  lacustris  L.     Round  pond,  Castle-Kennedy  (I); 
Ardwell  Mill-dam,  near  Sandhead ;    The  Lakes, 
Dunskey. 
Scleranthus  annuus  L.     Common.    Carsegoun  (1) ;    Ku:kin- 
ner  (1)  ;  Caimryan,  Portpatrick,  &c. 
1181  Chenopodium  album  L.     Newton  (1). 

„  „      var.viride.   Common.   Caimryan ;  Port 

Patrick,  &c. 
„  „      var.  candicans,  Lam.    Wigtown  (1). 

„  „      paganum,  Reich.    Newtoii  (1). 

,,  rubrum  L.    Glenluce  (Balfour,  1848). 

„  Bonus  Hmricus  L,     Penninghame  hamlet  (a) ; 

Beoch  Bridge,  Caimryan. 
Beta  maritima  L.      Morroch    Bay;    N.    of    Portwilliam; 

Cowans,  Port  Logan  (Amott,  1848). 
Atriplex  littoralis,  var  marina,  L.     S.  of  Garliestown  m  Rigg 
Bay. 
„        patula,  var.  erecta,  Iluds.      Kirkinner  (1) ;  Glen- 
luce (Balfour,  spec.  1843). 
„  „        var.  angustifolia  Sm.     Garliestown  (1). 

„        hastata  Huds  (Smithii,  Syme).     Wigtown  (1). 
„        deltoidea  Bab.     Bladenoch  side  (1). 
„        Babingtonii  Woods.     Garliestown  (1);  (Balfour 

spec.) ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        laciniata  L.  (arenaria,  Woods).    (Balfour,  1843); 
Garliestown;  New  England  Bay;  S.  of  Dram- 
more  ;  Port  Kale,  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„        portulacoides  L.    Mull  of  (Jalloway  (d);  (Graham, 
1848);  (Balfour  spec.) 
Salicomia  herbacea  L.    Orchardton  Bay  (1) ;  Wigtown  Bay. 
Suaeda  maritima  Dum.       Isle  of  Whithorn;    Rigg  Bay; 
Wigtown  Bay, 
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Salsola  Kali  L.    Lag  Point,  Monreith  Bay  (1) ;  Gariiestown 

Bay ;  Sandhead ;  S.  of  Drummore. 
Polygonum  convolvulus   L.     Common.     Newton-Stewart 
(1);   Sorbie  (3);  Glenluce  (5);  Cairnryan; 
Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  aviculare  L.      Very  common  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ; 

Glenluce  (5),  &c. 
„  „        var.   littorale,  Link.    Stranraer  (1); 

Portpatrick. 
„  Roberti,  Loisel  (Raii).      Morroch  Bay  ;  Stran- 

raer (1) ;  Gariiestown,  &c. ;  Mull  of  Gallo- 
way (d)  ;  (Balfour  spec.) ;  Graham,  1836). 
„  maritimum  L.     Mull  of  Galloway  (d). 

1210  „  hydropiper   L.       Common.       Carsegoun  (1); 

Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  persicaria  L.    Common.     Newton  (1) ;  Sorbie 

(3) ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  lapathifolium  L.     St.  Ninian*s  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3)  ; 

Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  lapathifolium  var.  incana.     Sorbie,  &c. 

„  amphibium    L.       PenMlI    Dam;    The    Lakes, 

Dunskey,  &c. 
„  amphibium   var.   terrestre,  Leers.     Frequent. 

Borrow  Moss  (1) ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick, 
&c. 
Rumex  conglomeratus  Murr.     Wigtown  (1). 
„      sanguineus  L.     (Balfour,  1843). 
„  „        var.  viridis,  Sibth.     Frequent.     Egger- 

ness  Wood ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatiick. 
„      obtusifolius  L.      Common.      Newton-Stewart  (1); 

Eggerness  Wood  ;  Cairnryan :  Portpatrick. 
„      crispus  L.     Frequent  (1).     Cairnryan;  Portpatrick. 
„      aquaticus    L.    (domesticus,    Hartmann).      Newton- 
Stewart  (1). 
„      acetosa  L.    Abundant  (1) ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„      acetosella  L.  Do.  Do. 

Daphne  mezereum  L.     Naturalised  in  Monreith  Woods  (4). 

„      Umreola  L.    Naturalised  (4). 
Hyppophoe  rhamnotdes  L.     Rigg  Bay;    Eggerness  Wood; 
Innerwell ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
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Euphorbia  helioscopia  L.     Common.    Newton-Stewart  (1) ; 
Sorbie  (3)  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„        paralias  L.     Morroch  Bay  ;  N.  of  Portwilliam. 
„         portlandica  L.     Mull  of  Galloway  (d) ;  shore  of 
Glasserton  parish  (4) ;   Physg-ill  shore,  near  St. 
Ninian's  Cave ;  S.  of  Dunman ;  near  Portpat- 
rick. 
„        peplus  L.     Creeside  (1);   Sorbie  (8);  Glenluce 

(5);  Cairnryan;  Portpatrick. 
„        exigua  L.     Isle  Farm  ;  Isle  of  Whithorn. 
Mercurialis  perennis  L.     Eggerness  and  Monreith  Woods ; 
Grennan  Wood ;    Dunskey  Glen ;    Cairnryan   Glen ; 
Ravenstone ;  Glenluce  (5). 
Ulmus  montanos  Stokes.     Newton  (1). 

„      campestris,   var.   suberosa,   Ehrh.      Castle-Kennedy 

Humuluj  lupultis  L.     Penninghame  (1);  Sorbie  (3);  Glen- 
luce (5) ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
1266  Urtica  dioica  L.    Very  common. 

„       urens  L.     Frequent.     South  Balfem  (1);    Isle  of 

Whithorn  ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Sorbie  (3)  :  Stranraer ; 

Ardwell ;    Drummore  ;    Cairnryan ;   Portpatrick, 

&c. 

Parietaria  officinalis  L.     Recorded  for  Glenluce  Abbey. 

Myrica  gale  L.     Shin  Valley,  &c.  (1);  Torrs  Warren  (2); 

Glenluce  (5)  ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Betula  alba  var.  verrucosa  Fr.     Shin  Valley  (1) ;  Glenluce 
(5). 
„      glutinosa  var.  pubesceus  Wallr.    Monreith  (1). 
Alnus  glutinosa  L.     Shin  Valley  (1)  ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Corylus  avellana  L.    Outtlewell  Plantation  (1);   Glenluce 

(5)  ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Quercus  robur  var.  pedunculata  Ehrh.     Newton  (1);  Cairn- 
ryan, &c. 
„  „     var.  sessiflora  Salisb.     Creeside  (1);  Glasser- 

ton, Whithorn,  and  Mochrum  (4). 
Castanea  saliva  Mill,  (vulgaris).     Monreith  (1). 
Fagus  sylvatica  L.     Common  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Portpatrick. 
Salix  pentandra  L.     Moss  of  Shin  (1) ;  Roadside,  Castlewig. 
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Salix  alba  L.     Common  (1)  ;  Cowans  (Arnott,  1848). 
„    purpurea  L.     Roadside  opposite  Castlewig  (3). 
„    viminalis  L.     Bishopbum  Side  (1). 
„    Smithiana  Willd.     Newton-Stewart  (1). 
„    ferruginea  Anders.     Bishopbumside  (1). 
„    cinerea  L.     Rather  common  (1). 
„         „       var.  aquatica  Sm.     (Arnott,  1848). 
„    aurita  L.    Carsegoun  (1). 

„    caprea  L.     Bishopbum  Side  (1) ;  (irnott,  1848). 
„    nigricans  Sm.     Shin  Valley  (1). 

„  „       var.   cotonifolia   Sm.     On  roadside  between 

Newton- Stewart  and  Glenluce(g);  (Maughan 
in  Hooker's  Flor.  Scot.). 
„    repens  L.     North  of  Luce  Moss  (1) ;  Portpatrick. 
„        „      var.  fusca.    (Arnott,  1848). 
1311  Populus  alba  L.    Glenluce  (5). 

„      tremula  L.      Minnick   Water  (4) ;    Glenluce  (5) ; 

Craigoch  Bum,  Portpatrick. 
„      nigra  L.     Newton  (1). 
Empetmm  nigmm  L.      S.  of  Port  Logan  on  the  heughs  (4) ; 
Glenluce  (5)  ;  Caimryan  hills ;  Portkale,  Portpatrick. 
Juniperus  communis  L.     Moors  of  Penninghame  (4) ;  Glas- 
serton,  Whithorn,  and   Mochrum  shores  (4);  N.  of 
West  Tarbert ;  Morroch  Bay ;  E.  of  Burrowhead. 
Taxus  baccata  L.     Penninghame  (1). 
Pinus  sylvestris  L.    Moss  of  Cree  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5). 
Elodea  Canadensis  Mich.     Monreith  Lake. 
Malaxis  paludosa   Sw.     Reported  from  near  the  Mull  of 

Galloway  in  Hooker's  Flor.  Scot.  (Winch.). 
Listera  cordata  R.  Br.     Inshanks  Moor  and  Mull  Head ;   S. 
of  Portpatrick. 
„        ovata   R.  Br.     Wigtown  (1) ;    Eggemess    Wood ; 
Outtlewell ;  Ravenstone,  Caimryan  Glen,  &c. 
Orchis  pyramidalis  L.     3^  m.  N.  of  Portpatrick  (d)  ;    Killi- 
ness  Point,  S.  of  Drummore  (Graham,  1835);  Castle- 
Kennedy  (1). 
„      mascula  L.    Common.    Glenluce  (5) ;  Portpatrick. 
„      incamata  L.     Barbuchany  (1) ;  Ravenstone  LocL 
„      latifolia  L.     Monreith  (1) ;  Dunskey  Castle ;  Raven- 
stone Loch ;  Cairnryan. 
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Prchis  maculata  L.      Frequent.      Barbuchany  (1);    Sorbie 

(3) ;  Glenluce  (5)  ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick. 
Habenaria  conopsea  Benth.    Mark  of  Luce  Moss(l);  abun- 
dant on  Fell  of  Mochrum  (4) ;  Capenoch  Moor ; 
Cairnryan ;  (Balfour,  1843). 
„  albida  R.  Br.     Balsier,  Sorbie  (3). 

„  viridis    R.   Br.      Frequent.       Barbuchany    (1); 

Sorbie  (3) ;    Cairn  Piot ;    Kirkmaiden  ;    Cairn- 
ryan ;  (Graham,  1835). 
1367  Habenaria  bifolia  R.  Br.     Not  common.     Sorbie  (3) ;  Kirk- 
maiden. 
„        ochroleuca      Ridley      (cblorantha).        Common. 
(Graham  1835);  Barbuchany  (1) ;  Cairnryan. 
Ins  fcetidissima  L.     Naturalised  in  Monreith  Woods  (4). 
„    pseudacorus  L.,  var  acoriformis  Bor.    Frequent.     Blad- 
enoch  side  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick, 
&c. 
Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  L.     Naturalised  (4) ;  Old  Castle  of 

Gillespie  (5). 
Pologonatum  multiflorum  All.     Townhead,  near  Garlies- 

town  (3). 
Allium  vineale  L.     Frequent  on  the  heughs,  S.  of  Cruggle- 
ton  Castle;  Cardrain;  Kirkmaiden;  Portpatrick. 
„       ursinum   L.      Glen   Cree  (1);    Eggemess   Woods; 
Grennan  Wood;    Cairnryan  Glen;    Glenluce  (5); 
Portpatrick  in  Dunskey  Glen. 
Scilla  vema  Huds.     Portpatrick  (Amott,  1848) ;  common  all 
along  the  shore. 
„    nutans  Sm.  (hyacinthus  non-scriptus).    Glen  Cree  (1) ; 
Eggemess  (4) ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick. 
Omithogalum  umbellatum  L.     Naturalised  (4). 
Narthecium  ossifragum  Huds.     Abundant  (4) ;    Sorbie  (3) ; 

Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
Juncus  bufonius  L.   Common.   Barbuchany  (1) ;  Sorbie  (3) ; 
Glenluce  (6)  ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„       squarrosus  L.     Frequent     Shin  Valley  Moss  (1) ; 

Sorbie  (3) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
,       Gerardi,  Lois.    Common  along  the  shore.    (Balfour 
spec.) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
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Juncus  glaucus  Ehrh.     Monreith  Bay  (1)  ;  Wigtown  i  near 

Millisle  Station ;  Knock  Bay,  Portpatrick. 
„      effusus  L.     Very  common. 
„      conglomeratus  L.      Common,  as  at  Portpatrick  on 

the  moors,  &c. 
„       maritimus,   Lam.      Kirkcolm  (a);     West    Tarbert 

(Balfour  spec.) ;  N.  of  Portwilliam ;  Port  Kale, 

Portpatrick. 
„      supinus,   Moench.     Moss  of  Cree  (l)j   Dowalton 

Loch  ;  about  Portpatrick,  Ac. 
„      supinus,  var.  fluitaus,  Fr.     Capenoch  Moor;    Caim- 

ryan ;  Machars  generally. 
,,      obtusiflorus,    Ehrh.       Common  in  the  S.   of    the 

Machars ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Balfour  spec.). 
„       lamprocarpus,  Ehrh.     Frequent.     Newton-Stewart 

(1) ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„      lamprocarpus,  var.  nigritellus,  Don.     Torrs  Warren 

(2). 
„       acutiflorus,  Ehrh.     Very  common. 
1449  Luzula  pilosa  Willd.  (vemalis  DC).     Frequent  in  woods. 
Creeside  (1)  ;  Cairnryan  ;  Dunskey  Glen. 
,„       maxima    DC.    (sylvatica    Beck).     Glen    Cree  (1); 
Grennan  Wood ;    Dunskey  Glen ;    The  Forest ; 
Cairnryan. 
„       campestris DC.     Carsegoun(l);  Portpatrick;  Cairn- 
ryan, &c. 
„       multiflora  Lej.     Frequent.     Moss  of  Shin  (1) ;  Port- 
patrick ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
„  „  var.  congesta  Koch.    Moss  of  Shin  (1); 

Portpatrick ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
Typha  latifolia  L.     Castle-Kennedy ;    Sorbie  (3)  ;  Monreith 
Lake ;    Ravenstone  Loch  ;    Prestrie  Loch  ;   Dowalton 
Loch  :  Barmeal ;  Glenluce  (5). 
Sparganium  ramosum   Curt.     Common.      Bishopbum  (1) ; 
Glenluce  (5) ;  Enoch,  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  simplex  Huds.     Chapelros8an(Amott);  Bishop- 

burn  (1) ;  Dunskey  Lakes  ;  Kirkmaiden,  &c. 
„  affine,  Schnizl  (natans)  (b). 

„  minimum  Fr.      Castle    Kennedy  (1);    Cape- 

noch Moor ;  (Balfour  spec.). 
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Arum  inaculatum  L.      Glenluce   Abbey   (5) ;    St.  Medan's 
Cave,  Kirkmaiden  (5);    west  coast   of  Kirkmaiden 
(Dr  Gemmell). 
Lemna  minor  L.     Frequent.      Baldoon  (1) ;   Tonderghie ; 
Sorbie  (3) ;   Glenluce  (5) ;    Kirkmaiden  ;   Caimryan ; 
Portpatrick,  &c. 
Alisma  plantago  L.    Bishopburn  (1) ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Ard- 
well  Mill-dam,  near  Sandhead  ;  Dunskey  Lakes. 
„        ranunculoides  L.   Whithorn  (d)  ;  Isle  of  Whithorn  ; 
N.  of    Burro whead,   Sorbie ;    Dowalton    Loch  ; 
Kirkmaiden ;   Portpatrick ;   Black   Loch,   Stran- 
raer (Hooker's  Flor.  Scot.). 
„        ranunculoides,   var.  sub-repens.     Black  Loch   and 
Bound  Loch,  Castle-Kennedy  (1). 
Elisma  natans  Buch.     Black  Loch,  6  m.  North  of  Stran- 
raer (c). 
Triglochin  palustre  L.     Frequent.     Monreith  (1) ;  Isle  of 
Whithorn ;  Ravenstone  Loch  ;  Kirkmaiden  ; 
Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„         maritimum  L.     Frequent  along  the  shore  as  at 
Port  Yerrick. 
1479  Potamogeton  natans  L.     In  ditches  in  the  mosses ;  Sorbie 
(3) ;  Portpatrick  ;  Capenoch. 
V  polygonifolius  Poir.  (oblongus).     Bishopburn 

(1) ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
»  polygonifolius,     var.    ericetorum.       Borrow 

Moss  (1). 
„  rufescens  Schrad.     Bishopburn  (1). 

„  heterophyllus  Schreb.      Black  Loch,  Castle- 

Kennedy  (1) ;  Sorbie, 
„  Zizii  Roth.     Bishopburn  (1). 

„  prselongus  Wulf.     Bishopburn  (1). 

„  crispus  L.     Baldoon  (1) ;    Milldam,   Isle  of 

Whithorn  ;  Penkill,  near  Sorbie  Station  in 
Sorbie     Bum ;      Black     Loch,     Castle- 
Kennedy. 
„  pusillus    L.      Baldoon  (1) ;    Ersock    Loch ; 

Barmeal  dam ;  Ravenstone  Loch. 
„  pectinatus  L.     Ravenstone  Loch. 
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Ruppia    maritima,    likely   R.   rostellata,  Koch.     Stranraer 

(Greville). 
Zostera  marina  L.    Stranraer  (1) ;  Portwilliam. 
Eleocharis    acicularis,    Sm.      Castle-Kennedy   Lochs  (1)  ; 
Ravenstone  Loch. 
„  palustris  R.  Br.     White  Loch,  Castle-Kennedy 

(1) ;    Monreith  Lake ;  Cairnryan  ;    Portpat- 
rick,  &c. 
„  multicaulis  Sm.    Lochnaw  (f) ;  Capenoch  Moss ; 

Portpatrick. 
„  pauciflorus  Lightf .   Portpatrick  (Balfour  spec.) ; 

Wigtownshire  (Typ.   Bot   Ed.   IL);    Bar- 
buchany  (1) ;  Cairnryan  Hills. 
„  caespitosus  L.     Common  on  the  moors.     Carse- 

goim  Moss  (1) ;  Caurnryan,  &c. 
„  fluitans  L.    Ditches  in  the  mosses.     Capenoch 

Moss ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  Savii,  Seb.  and  Maur.  (numidianus,  Vahl).    Fre- 

quent on  the  West  Coast  (c) ;  Kirkcolm  (a) ; 
Mull  (Graham,  1835);   Kirkmaiden ;    Port- 
patrick. 
„  setaceus  L.     Frequent     Monreith  (1);  Dowal- 

ton  Loch ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„  lacustris  L.     Monreith  Lake ;  Palmallet  Pond  ; 

Ardwell  Mill-dam,  Sandhead. 
„  maritimus  L.     Port  Logan  (Amott);  Creeside 

(1);  Wigtown;  Kirkcolm  (a);  Garliestown 
Bay. 
„  rufus  Wahl.     Frequent  along  the  shore  as  at 

Garliestown  and  Wigtown. 
1543  Eriophoron    vaginatum    L.     Mosses  rather  common  (1); 
Cairnryan  Hills ;  Portpatrick  Moors. 
„  angustifolium    Roth.      Mosses    abundant    (1); 

Cairnryan  Hills  ;  Portpatrick  Moors. 
„  latifolium  Hoppe.     Newton-Stewart  (1). 

Rhynchospora  alba    Vahl.     Moss  of  Cree  (1);  Capenoch 

Moss ;  (Balfour  spec.) ;  Stranraer  (J.  T.  Syme). 
Schoenus  nigricans  L.     Frequent  along  the  shore.     Mon- 
reith (1);   Claunch   Moor,   Sorbie  (3);    Portpatrick, 
&c. 
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Claudium  germanicum  Schrad.  (mariscum).     Wigtownshire 

(Hooker's  Student's  Flora)  ;  Ravenstone  (Macnab). 
Carex  dioica  L.     High  Baltersan  (1) ;  Cairnryan  Hills. 

„      pulicaris  L.     Barbuchany  (1) ;  common  on  Cairnryan 
Hills,  &c. 

„  disticha  Huds.  (intermedia).  In  several  places  at 
Isle  of  Whithorn  ;  old  Sorbie  Tower  ;  Knock 
Bay,  Portpatrirk. 

„  arenaria  L.  Glenluce  (1);  Garliestown  Bay;  N.  of 
PortwiUiam ;  west  side  of  Luce  Bay ;  Portpat- 
rick,  &c. 

„  teretioscula  Good,  (diandra,  Schreb).  Round  the 
Isle  of  Whithorn ;  Enoch  Moor,  Portpatrick. 

„  teretuiscula,  var.  Ehrhartiana,  Hoppe.  Prestrie  Loch, 
Whithorn  (3). 

„  paniculata  L.  High  Arrow  Loch ;  Loch  N.  of 
Cutreoch ;  Capenoch  Moss ;  Dowalton  Loch ; 
Ravenstone  Wood. 

„      paniculata,  var.  simplicior,  Anders.     Ravenstone. 
/         .,      paniculata,  var.  or  form  pseudo-Boennmghauseniana. 
Ravenstone  (3). 
/  „      vulpina   L.     Frequent  along  the  shore.     Bladenoch 

side(l);  Garliestown  Bay ;  Cairnryan;  Portpat- 
rick, &c. 

„  muricata  L.  Carsegoun  (1) ;  Garliestown ;  Sorbie  ; 
Grennan  Wood  by  roadside ;  Cairnryan ;  Port- 
patrick; Castle-Kennedy. 

„      muricata,  var.  pseudo-divulsa.     Ravenstone  (3). 

„  echinata,  Murr.  (stellulata).  Common.  High  Balter- 
san (1) ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 

„      remota  L  (b).     Cairnryan ;  Genoch  Woods. 

„      curta,    Good.     Shm   Valley   (1);    Dunskey    Lakes, 
east-end,  &c. 
1577      „      ovalis.   Good.     Shin  Valley  (1) ;    Cairnryan,   Port- 
patrick, <fec. 

„  acuta,  var.  gracilescens,  Almquist.  Prestrie  Loch, 
Whithorn  (3). 

„  Goodenovii,  J.  Gay  (vulgaris).  Common.  Moss  of 
Cree  (1) ;  Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
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Oarex  glauca,  Murr.  (flacca,  Schreb.).    Frequent.    Moss  of 
Cree  (1)  ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„      pUuUfera  L.    Moss  of  Shin  (1) ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„      proecox,  Jacq.  (vema,  Chaix).    Newton  (1)  ;  Moss  of 

Shin  (1);  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„      pallescens  L.     Shin  Valley  (1) ;  Cairnryan,  Sec. 
„      paniceaL.   Common.  Baltersan  (1) ;  Shm  Valley  (1) ; 

Cairnryan,  &c. 
,,      pendula  Huds.     On  the  shore  on  rocks  N.  of  Cairn- 
ryan ;  Dunskey  Glen. 
„      sylvatica  Huds.  (b).     On  the  roadside  N.  of  Cairn- 
ryan. 
„      laevigata  Sm.    Cairnryan. 
„      binervis  Sm.    Common.     Moss  of  Swip  (1)  ;  Loch- 

naw  (Balfour) ;  Cairnryan,  <fec. 
„      distans  L.      Frequent  along  the  shore,  i^  at 
of  Whithorn  ;  Portpatrick ;  (Balfour  spe<|g.)- 
„      punctata,  Gaud.     Rare.    Craigs  of  Garchew. 
„      fulva,  Good.     Isle  of  Whithorn,  &c. ;  Call 

Portpatrick  Moors. 
„      fulva,  var.Homschuchiana,Hoppe.  Between  Penni 

hame  and  South  Barbuchany  (1). 
„      extensa,     Good.      Occasionally    along    the    shore.^ 
West  of  Mull  (Macnab  spec.,  1835) ;  N.  of  Port- 
»         William ;   S.   of  Portpatrick  ;  Isle  of  Whithorn ; 
Kirkmaiden  (a). 
„      flava  L.    Common.    Baltersan  (1) ;  Cairnryan ;  Port- 
patrick ;  Dowalton  Loch. 
,.      flava,  var.  minor.  Towns.     Castle-Kennedy,  &c.  (1). 
„      flava,    var  cyperoides,    Marss.    (CEderi,   Auct,  non 

Ehrh.)    Garliestown  Curling  Pond. 
„      CEderi  Ehrh.     Kirkmaiden  Parish ;  Portpatrick. 
„      filiformis  L.     Prestrie  Loch,  Whithorn  (3). 
„      hirtaL.   Frequent.   Baldoon  (1);  Kirkmaiden  Parish; 
Garliestown ;  The  Forrest,  Sorbie ;  Knockencmr ; 
Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick ;  Port  o'  Spital,  &c. 
„      paludosa  Good,  (acutiformis,  Ehrh.).    Monreith  Lake ; 

Ravenstone ;  Portencorkrie  Bay. 
„      rostrata  Stokes  (ampuUacea,  Good.).    Common.    Shin 
Valley  (1)  :  Castle- Kennedy. 
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Carex  vesicaria  L.     Common.     Bishopbumside  (1). 
1636  Phalaris  canariensis   L.     Outcast.      Portwilliam  ;   Grarlies- 
town  ;  Cairnryan  ;  Drummore,  &c. 
„        arundinacea   L.   Common.     Creeside  (1);   Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick  ;  Kirkinner,  &c. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum  L.     Very  common  (1). 
Alopecurus    geniculatus    L.     Common.     St.   Ninian's  (I) ; 
Cairnryan;  Portpatrick, &c. 
„        pratensis  L.     Common.     Newton  (1);    Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Agrostis  canina  L.     Common  on  moors  as  about  Portpat- 
rick and  Ravenstone. 
„      alba  L.    Very  common  (1).    Newton  (1). 
„      alba,  var.  stolonifera,   L.      Common.     Cairnryan; 

Portpatrick,  Ac. 
„      vulgaris.  With.     Abundant.     Cairnryan;  Portpat- 
rick, &c. 
„       vulgaris,   var.    pumila.      (f) ;    Penninghame  (1) ; 
about  the  Old  Battery,  Portpatrick. 
Ammophila     arundinacea     Host      (arenaria).        Killiness 
(Amott,  1848) ;   W.  side  of  Luce  Bay ;   N.  of  Port- 
william ;  S.  of  Drummore. 
Aira  caryophyllea  L.     Frequent  (1);   Cairnryan;  Portpat- 
rick, &c. 
„      pr»cox  L.   Frequent  (1);  Castle-Kennedy  (1)  ;  Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Deschampsia  C8esi»tosa  Beauv.     Abundant  everywhere. 

„  flexuosa  Trin.     Frequent.     Borrow  Moss  (1) ; 

Sorbie  (3) ;  Portpatrick ;   Capenoch  Moor  ; 
Inshanks ;  Cairnryan. 
Holcus  mollis  L.     Common.     Cairnryan  ;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
„      lanatus  L.     Common.    , Cairnryan;  Portpatrick,  &c. 
Avena  pubescens,  Huds.     Craigoch  Bum,   &c. ;   Portpat- 
rick ;  Physgill  Shore. 
„      sirigosa,  Schreb.     Common  in  cornfields ;   Newton- 
Stewart  (1)  ;   Sorbie ;   Cairnryan  ;    Portpatrick, 
&c. 
„      fatua  L.     Wigtown  (1). 
1684  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum  Beauv.     Very  common  every- 
where. 
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Sieglingia  (Triodia)  decumbens  Bemh.     Common  on  the 

moors.    Moss  of  Shin  (1) ;  Portpatrick. 
Phragmites    communis    Trin.       Frequent.      Baldoon  (1) ; 

Monreith  Lake  ;  Ravenstone  ;  Portpatrick. 
Cynosurus    cristatus    L.      Very    common.      Newton  (1) ; 

Cairnryan;  Portpatrick. 
Koeleria  cristata  Pers.     Frequent     (Amott,  1848) ;    Port- 
patrick (Hooker  in  Flor.  Scot.) ;  Cairnryan. 
Molinia  coerulea,  Moench.     Common  on  the^moors.     Borrow 

Moss  (1). 
Catabrosa  aquatica  Beauv.     Port  Logan,  Port  Gill  (Amott)  ; 
Balcraig,  near  Myrton. 
Melica  uniflora  Retz.     Not  common.     Glen  Cree  (1) ;  Cairn- 
ryan Glen ;  Dunskey  Glen. 
Dactylis  glomerata  L.     Very  common  everywhere. 
Briza  media  L.    Frequent.  ^Monreith  (1) ;    Claunch  Moor, 

Sorbie  (3). 
Poa  annua  L.     Very  common  everywhere. 
„    nemoralis  L.     Rare.    Carsegoun  (1). 
„    pratensis  L.     Very  common. 
„  „        var.  subcoerulea  Sm.     Stranraer  (1). 

„    trivialis  L.    Common.     Newton-Stewart  (1),  &c. 
Glyceria  fluitans  R.  Br.     Commoa     Newton-Stewart  (1), 
&c. 
„        maritima,    Wahl.       Occasionally    on    the    shore. 
Stranraer  (1) ;  N.  of  Portwilliam ;  Portpatrick. 
Festuca  loliacea  Huds.     (Graham,  1836) ;  (Balfour  spec.) ; 
Stranraer  (1) ;  E.  of  Drummore ;  Portpatrick. 
„      sciuroides    Roth.     Frequent.     Penninghame  (1); 
Sorbie ;  S.  of  Drummore ;  Cairnryan ;  Portpatrick. 
.,      ovina  L.    Common.    Borrow  Moss  (1);  Cairnryan  ; 

Portpatrick. 
„  „    var.  capillata,  Hackel  (tenuifolia  Sibth).   New- 

ton (1). 
„  „     var.  major  S.     Portwilliam  (1). 

„      rubra,  var.  arenaria,  Osb.     Wigtown,  &c.  (1). 
„      fallax,  Th.  (rubra,  var.  duriuscula,  L.).   Newton  (1), 

&c 
„      elatior    L.       Garlieston     (1);     Orchardton    Bay; 
Reif er  Park ;  Kirkmaiden ;  &c. 
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Festuca  elatior,  var.  pratensis,  Aust.     Creeside,  &c.  (1). 
„      arundinacea,    Schrad.       Mr    Arthur    Bennett    in 
Scottish  Naturalist  of  July,  1891. 
1731  Bromus  giganteus  L.     Glen  Cree  (1);  Cairnryan  Glen. 

„      asper  Miirr.      S.  of  Maryport;    Grennan    Wood; 

Dunskey  Glen. 
„      sterilis  L.     Gamekeeper's  Cottage,  Dunskey,  Port- 

patrick. 
„      secalinus,  var.  velutinus,  Schrad.    (Graham,  1 835)  ; 

near  Sandhead  (g). 
„      racemosus  L.     Common.      Carsegoun  (1);    Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„      commutatus,  Schrad.     Wigtown  (1). 
„      mollis  L.     Common.     Newton  (1);  Sorbie ;  Cairn- 
ryan; Portpatrick. 
„       arvensis  L.     S.  of  Drummore  Quay. 
Brachypodium   sylvaticum,   Roem.   and   Schult     Common 
in  woods  and  glens.  Monreith ;  Eggerness ;  Grennan 
Wood  ;  Dunskey  Glen ;  Cairnryan  Glen. 
Lolium  perenne  L.     Abundant. 

Agropyron  caninum  Beau  v.     Frequent.     Cairnryan  Glen ; 
Dunskey  Glen. 
„         (Triticum)  repens  Beau  v.     Abundant. 
„         acutum  DC.     Wigton  (1);   Sorbie  (3);    Cairn- 
ryan ;  Portpatrick. 
„        junceum    Beauv.       Frequent    on    the    shore. 
(Amott,  1848) ;  Port  o'  Spital,  &c. 
Nardus  stricta  L.     Very  common  on  the  moors.      Moss  of 

Shin  (1);  Cairnryan;  Portpatrick. 
Pteris  aquilina  L.    Very  common. 
Cryptogranmie  crispa,  R.  Br.    Dowalton  Loch  (3). 
Lomaria  spicant,  Desv.     Frequent     Outtlewell  (1) ;  Glen- 
luce  (5) ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum  L.      Frequent.     Near  Garlies- 
town  and  Millisle  ;  Eggerness  Point ;  Glenluce 
(5) ;  Cairnryan  ;  Dunskey  Glen. 
,,  marinum  L.     On  rocks  on  the  shore.     Garchew; 

Glenluce  (5);  Caves  near  Portpatrick  (4) ;  Phys- 
gill  shore ;  (Balfour  spec.) 
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Asplenium  trichomanes  L.    Cree  Bridge  (1) ;  between  Gar- 
liestown  and  Sorbie;  Glenluce  (5);  Eggerness 
shore ;  Dunskey  Glen  ;  Cairnryan. 
„  ruta-muraria  L.     Portpatrick  ;  Isle  of  Whithorn; 

Cairnryan,  &c. 
Athyrium  filix-foemina  Roth.     Frequent  as  in  Dunskey  Glen. 
„  „  var.  erectum,  Syme.     Dunskey  Glen, 

„  „  var.  convexum,  Newm.    Barbuchany 

(1) ;  Dunskey  Glen. 
1781  Ceterach  officinarum  Willd.      Bridge  over  the  Bishopbum  ; 
near  Glenluce  (5) ;  Walls  of  Morton  Hall  Gardens. 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  Symons.      In  a  ditch  between  Pen- 
kill  and  Garliestown  Bay ;  in  a  ditch  between  Pal- 
mallet  Pond  and  the  Shore ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Dunskey 
Glen,  &c. 
Cystopteris  fragilis  Bernh.     Dowalton  Loch ;   Glenluce  (5). 
Polystichum   lobatum   Presl.      Dowalton  Loch ;   Cairnryan 
Glen ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Portpatrick  Mill. 
„  lobatum,   var.   acculeatum,  Syme.    Dowalton 

Loch  ;  Glenluce  (5) ;  Dunskey  Glen. 
LastrsBa  oreopteris  Presl.      Cairnryan  Glen ;    Glenluce  (5) ; 
Caunpiot. 
filix-mas  Presl.     Common  as  in  Dunskey  Glen. 
„        var.  Borreri,  Newm.     Barbuchany  (1); 
Cairnryan  Glen ;  Dunskey  Glen. 
cristata    Presl.       Wigtownshire    (Heath's     British 

Ferns), 
spinulosa  Presl.     Near  the  Bishopbum  (1). 
dilatata  Presl.     Common.    Glenluce  (5) ;    Cairn- 
ryan; Portpatrick. 
Polypodium  vulgare  L.    Abundant. 

Phegopteris  dryopteris  F^e.     Dowalton   Loch;  Glenluce 
(5),  &c. 
„  polypodioides  F^e.     Glenluce  (5).     Cairnryan 

Glen ;  Caimpiot,  &c. 
Osmunda  regalis  L.     Near  Auchenvalley  (f);  in  some  of 
the  mosses;  near  Glenluce  (5);  Sorbie  (3);  Forest 
Moor  (8) ;  near  Gillespie  Farm. 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum   L.      Portpatrick  (a);    DowaltoD 
Loch  ;  Claunch  Moor,  Sorbie  (3). 
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Botrychium  lunaria  Sw.     Near  Portpatrick;  The  BusheSi 

Sorbie  (3)  ;  Glenluce  (5)  ;  Kavenstone. 
Equisetum  maximum   Lam.       Dunskey   Glen ;    Monreith  : 
Cairnryan ;    S.    of    Sandhead ;    Stoneykirk 
(Arnott,  1848). 
maximum,  var.  serotinum,  A.  Br.     S.  of  Port- 

william  on  Monreith  Bay  (1). 
arvense  L.     Newton-Stewart  (1);  Sorbie   (3); 

Portpatrick ;  Cairnryan,  &c. 
sylvaticum  L.     Not  common.     Shin  Valley  (1) ; 

Cairnryan  Glen ;  The  Lakes,  Dunskey. 
palustre  L.     Frequent.     Barbuchany  (1). 
limosum   Sm.       Bishopbumside   (1) ;    Ardwell 
Mill-dam ;  The  Lakes,  Dunskey ;  Ravenstone; 
Castle-Kennedy  Lochs ;  Monreith  Lake. 
1822  Lycopodium  selago  L.      Dowalton  Loch;  Kilitringan  Fell, 
Portpatrick;  between  Portpatrick  and  Stran- 
raer. 
„  clavatum  L.    Glenluce  (5) ;  between  Portpat- 

rick and  Stranraer. 
Selaginella   selaginoides    Gray.       Mull    Head ;    Capenoch 

Moss,  &c. 
Isoetes  lacustris  L.     Loch  Magillie,  E.  of  Stranraer  (2), 
Pilularia  globulifera  L.     Round  Pond,  Castle-Kennedy  (1). 
Chara  fragilis  Desv.     Barbuchany  (1). 

„     polyacantha  A.  Br.      Loch  N.  of  Burrowhead  and 

Loch  N.  of  Cutreoch. 
„     contraria  Kuetz.     N.  of  W.  Tarbert. 
„     vulgaris  L.  (foetida,  A.  Br.)     Mill  Dam,  Isle  of  Whit- 
horn; Capenoch  Moor. 
1857  Nitella  opaca  Agardh.      Dowalton  Loch ;  Enoch,  Portpat- 
patrick. 

2. — Monastic  Orders  cannecUd  with  Dumfries  and  Neighbourhood 

SOO   Years  Ago, 

By  Mr  James  G.  H.  Starke,  M.A. 

There  have  been  many  papers  read  to  this  Society  upon  the 
history  and  architecture  of  the  Monastic  buildings  in  this  district ; 
but  in  none  of  them  has  more  than  a  passing  allusion  been  made 
to  the  various  Orders  of  Monks  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  it  has 
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therefore  occurred  to  me  to  supply  this  blank  in  our  Transactions. 
In  treating  of  the  subject  there  is  room  for  an  appeal  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  ear,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  M*Lellan  Imott 
for  chalk  drawmgs  of  the  costumes  or  "  habits  "  of  these  Orders 
to  illustrate  this  paper. 


The  period  from  the  first  erection  of  stone  Monastic  buildings 
in  Scotland  until  their  demolition  extends  from  the  12th  century 
to  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century ;  and  they  were  most 
numerous  and  prosperous  500  years  ago.  At  a  little  later  period, 
viz.,  A.D.  1400,  Lincluden  Abbey  was  being  changed  from  a 
Nunnery  into  a  Collegiate  institution,  and  a  new  church  was  being 
erected,  beautiful  to  us  even  in  its  rums,  in  which  services  con- 
tinued to  be  performed  after  the  Reformation.  On  this  point  Mr 
M'Dowall  writes :  "  The  Galloway  Monasteries  were  about  the 
last  to  yield.  Lincluden  withstood  the  shock  of  the  Reformation 
longer  than  its  sister  establishments." 

The  religious  sentiment  which  led  to  the  erection  of 
Monasteries  goes  back  to  Pagan  times,  when  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
became  peopled  by  Hermits  and  Anachorites  of  both  sexes,  and 
small  communities  were  also  formed  called  Coenobites,  who  had 
everything  in  common,  and  withdrew  from  the  world  for  religious 
exercises  and  contemplation.  This  Monastic  system  became  linked 
with  Christianity  in  the  second  century,  when,  owing  to  the  perse- 
cution of  Christians  by  the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  provmcial 
governors,  they  had  to  flee  into  solitary  places  to  save  their  life 
in  this  world  and  in  the  hope  of  savmg  their  souls  in  the  life  to 
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coma  In  the  course  of  time  a  religious  life  presented  itself  to 
many  of  all  creeds  and  countries  as  the  only  one  worth  living ; 
and  in  the  habits  of  the  Monastic  orders  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  beheld  a  similar,  but  greatly  more  attractive,  profession  and 
dress  than  that  of  the  soldier  in  his  regimentals. 

A  new  direction  was  given  to  this  spirit  when,  at  the  call  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  thousands  of 
young  men  joined  the  Crusades  to  drive  the  infidel  out  of  the 
Holy  Land — a  religious  war  which  lasted  from  A.D.  1096  to 
A.D.  1274. 

Orders  of  Chivalry  had  existed  before  the  Crusades  to  protect 
females  from  the  lawlessness  of  the  age,  but  their  bloody  combats 
in  this  cause  represented  mere  physical  force,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
was  only  within  a  Monastery  that  females  found  a  safe  refuge. 
The  Crusades  gave  a  religious  turn  to  chivalry,  but  still  repre- 
sented the  physical  force,  while  the  monastic  life  included  the 
spiritual  strength  of  the  nation.  I  should  mention  that  the 
support  which  the  Church  of  Rome  gave  to  the  Crusades  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  that  Church  and 
consequent  gradual  extinction  of  the  Culdee  organisation  in 
Scotland. 

The  leading  founders  of  the  Monastic  system  in  Great  Britain 
were  St.  Augustine  in  England,  St.  Columba  in  Scotland,  and  St. 
Patrick  in  Ireland — all  about  the  6th  century.  But  the  Monastic 
buildings  then  erected  were  few  in  number  and  insignificant  in 
appearance— chiefly  of  timber  and  wicker  work — and  in  Scotland 
we  must  come  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  find  those 
Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  being  erected,  the  ruins  of  which  as  we 
now  see  them  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  original  grandeur  and 
beauty. 

There  were  Cathedrals  in  existence  before  Abbey  churches, 
but  many  of  the  latter  subsequently  became  the  Cathedrals  of 
Episcopal  sees  ;  and  here  I  should  explain  the  difference  between 
what  is  known  as  the  Secular  and  the  Regular  clergy,  from  which 
difference  arose  long  and  bitter  jealousies  between  the  two 
(especially  in  Scotland)  until  by  the  founding  of  Collegiate  insti- 
tutions a  sort  of  compromise  for  peace  was  effected. 

The  Secular  clergy  were  those  who  traced  their  spiritual 
descent  from  the  Apostles,  Bishops  (or  Presbyters),  Priests,  and 
Deacons,  and  at  a  later  period  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  Pope 
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and  his  College  of  Cardinals.  The  Regular  clergy  were  those 
who  from  the  2nd  century  downwards  came  under  Monastic  rules 
and  vows  under  the  authority  of  the  Superior  of  the  porticulur 
Order  to  which  they  attached  themselves. 

In  short,  the  Secular  clergy  were  those  who  officiated  in 
spiritual  matters  as  the  clergy  of  a  district  (called  some  time  in  the 
12th  century  "  parishes")  under  a  Bishop;  and  the  Regular  clergy 
were  those  who  ignored  Episcopal  jurisdiction  and  the  parochial 
clergy.  The  Seculars  seem  to  have  been  so  called,  says  Sir  W. 
Scott,  "  because  they  lived  after  the  fashion  of  the  seculum  or  age, 
unbound  by  those  ties  which  sequestrate  from  the  world."  Each 
thought  their  system  to  be  based  upon  the  strongest  feature  of 
primitive  Christianity ;  but  as  they  differed  regarding  the  import- 
ance of  the  Monastic  or  ascetic  life,  a  bitter  rivalry  ensued,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  15th  century  (when  all  religious  Orders  were 
trying  to  reform  themselves)  that  by  the  erection  of  Collegiate 
institutions  a  sort  of  compromise  was  effected. 

The  Collegiate  institutions  were  clerical  corporations  founded 
by  generous  landowners,  untrammelled  by  Monastic  vows,  inde- 
pendent of  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  so,  like  the  large  Monasteries, 
free  from  ecclesiastical  interference  and  taxation,  but  open  to  the 
spiritual  services  of  the  parish  priest.  They  were  under  a  Provost 
or  Dean,  who,  with  a  member  of  Prebendiaries  or  Canons,  consti- 
tuted the  supreme  authority  of  the  Chapter.  These  had  their  stalls 
in  the  choir,  their  common  seal,  and  possessed  lands  and  endow- 
ments. At  the  Reformation  there  were  38  of  these  institutions  in 
Scotland  from  Tain  in  the  north  to  Lincluden  in  the  south.  There 
would  be  a  Chantry-priest,  or  it  might  be  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
to  say  prayers  and  chant  prescribed  services  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  founder  and  his  family.  The  Chantry  was  either  a 
small  enclosure  within  a  church  or  a  small  chapel  by  itself,  in 
which  the  priest  resided.  He  was  a  humble  functionary,  and  his 
ordinary  dress  was  a  long  frieze  cassock  with  a  leathern  girdle. 
Outside  of  the  old  town  wall  of  Dumfries,  on  that  hillock  where 
St.  Mary's  Church  now  stands,  was  a  Chantry  Chapel  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  described  in  the  Transactions  of 
this  Society  for  session  1864. 

The  bitter  jealousy  which  so  long  prevailed  between  the 
Secular  and  the  Regular  clergy  may  be  still  seen  represented  in 
the  sarcastic,  grotesque,  and  often  coarse  caricatures  of  each  other 
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that  are  carved  upon  the  miserere  seats  within  the  chancel  and  the 
gargoyles  outside  of  ancient  Cathedrals  and  Abbey  or  Minster 
churches.  The  Monks  regarded  the  Secular  clergy  with  contempt, 
and  considered  those  only  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  religious  "  who 
belonged  to  a  Monastic  Order. 

Having  now  described  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Monastic 
system,  and  explained  wherein  it  differed  from  the  Episcopal 
organisation,  which  it  tried  to  supersede,  I  now  proceed  to  notice 
those  Orders  who  owned  monasteries  in  Dumfries  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood 500  years  ago. 

I  begin  with  the  oldest  Order — the  Benedictines — who  pos- 
sessed Lincluden  Abbey  as  a  Nunnery  from  A.D.  1164  until  it  was 
changed  into  a  Collegiate  institution  about  A.D.  1400.     This  Order 
was  founded  by  St  Benedict  of  Olugny  about  A.D.  529,  and  came 
soon  afterwards  to  England.     He  took  as  its  motto  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul :    "Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God."     It  became  a  wealthy  and  learned  Order,  and  universal 
throughout  the  west  for  four  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Their 
abbeys  were  almost  always  built  in  or  near  to  towns,  and  often 
upon  an  eminence ;   and  they  were  distinguished  by  the  richness 
and  often  magnificence  of  their  architecture  in  contrast  with  the 
plainness  of  abbeys  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  immediately  to  be 
noticed.     St.  Benedict  added  manual  labour  to  the  religious  life, 
observing  that  idleness  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  soul ;    and  he 
also  made  the  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity  perpetual. 
This  is  the  only  abbey  they  possessed  in  the  district,  and  I 
here  show  you  drawings  of  a  Monk  and  of  a  Nun  of  the  Order. 
The  habit  of  both  was  a  large  black  woollen  robe,  covering  the 
body  to  the  feet,  with  a  plain  black  scapulary ;    the  Nuns  wore  a 
black  veil  and  a  white  wimple  over  the  chest  and  neck,  which 
sometimes  also  covered  the  chin  ;   and  also  a  cowl  or  coif,  which 
covered  the  forehead. 

The  Benedictine  was  the  parent  of  among  others  the  Cistercian 
Order,  which  owned  the  large  Abbeys  of  Dundrennan  and  Sweet- 
Heart,  called  in  later  time  the  New  Abbey. 

This  Order  was  founded  by  St  Bernard  at  Citeaux,  in 
Burgundy,  A.D.  1098,  and  introduced  into  England  a  century 
later.  It  was  a  reformed  Order  of  the  Benedictine,  adhering  to 
the  strict  letter  of  its*  rules  and  inculcating  silence,  except  to  the 
Abbot,  and  simplicity  of  habit  and  diet.    The  sites  of  its  abbeys 
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are  to  be  found  in  secluded  valleys,  so  that  the  popular  saying 
was  "  Bernard  loved  the  valley  and  Benedict  the  hill."  They 
preferred  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
and  were  excellent  farmers  and  horticulturists.  Their  abbeys 
were  marked  by  plainness  of  architecture,  and  in  having  either 
no  tower  or  a  very  short  one.  Their  inmates  passed  a  peaceful 
life  in  these  sequestered  glens,  and  Sir  W.  Scott  makes  Abbot 
Boniface,  of  St.  Mary's,  regret  that  he  had  ever  left  Dundrennan 
Abbey.  The  Abbot  says  :  "  I  fancy  to  myself  the  peaceful  towers 
of  Dundrennan,  where  I  passed  my  life  ere  I  was  called  to  pomp 
and  trouble.  I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  see  the  Cloister  garden, 
and  the  pear  trees  which  I  grafted  with  my  own  hands." 

Dundrennan  Abbey  was  founded  by  Fergus,  Lord  of  Gallo- 
way, A.D.  1142  ;  and  Sweetheart  A.D.  1284  (Pordun  says  ^275), 
by  Devorgilla,  daughter  of  Allan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  widow 
of  John  Balliol,  who  died  A.D.  1269,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  John  Balliol,  afterwards  King  of  Scotland.  She  buried 
her  husband's  heart  at  its  high  altar,  and  hence  the  name,  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  New  Abbey,  as  being  of  more  recent 
erection  than  Dundrennan.  Devorgilla  died  A.D.  1289,  and  was 
buried  in  the  same  spot  as  she  had  placed  her  husband's  heart 
The  last  Abbot  of  Sweetheart  was  Gilbert  Brown,  who  died  in 
Paris,  to  which  he  had  been  banished  in  1612. 

Beyond  the  names  of  its  founders  and  abbots  no  records  or 
legends  have  been  preserved.  It  and  Dundrennan  lay  outside  of 
the  world's  busy  thoroughfares,  and  no  history  of  them  has 
survived. 

The  habit  of  the  monks  of  this  Order  was  a  white  robe  in  the 
form  of  a  cassock,  with  black  scapular  and  hood,  and  a  black 
woollen  girdle ;  of  the  nuns  a  white  tunic,  a  black  scapular  and 
girdle,  a  black  veil,  and  white  wimple. 

Withua  the  ruins  of  Dundrennan  are  two  sepulchral  effigies 
—one  of  an  Abbot  of  this  Cistercian  Order,  which  the  late  Mr 
Bloxam,  the  eminent  ecclesiastical  antiquary,  described  in  a  letter 
to  me  as  *'  the  best  ef^gy  of  a  Cistercian  monk  I  have  seen  any- 
where." The  other  is  an  incised  slab  of  a  Nun,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  last  Prioress  of  Lincluden  ;  but,  at  all  events,  of  a  Nun, 
on  the  same  high  authority  of  Mr  Bloxam,  who  thus  wrote  to  me : 
"  I  was  much  interested  in  the  incised  slab  of  a  Nun,  not,  I  think, 
an  Abbess.     She  appears  clad  in  cowl,  mantle,  wimple,  and  veil ; 
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had  she  been  an  Abbess  she  would  have  had  the  pastoral  staff.  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  this  slab  may  have  been  removed  to 
Dundrennan  from  Lincluden."  Now  upon  this  opinion  I  have  to 
remark  that  when  Mr  Bloxam  wrote  it  he  had  not  had  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  undisputed  date  of  A.D.  1440  upon  this  slab, 
which  was  40  years  after  the  time  when  Lincluden  had  ceased  to 
be  a  Nunnery,  and  when  its  Prioress — if  this  be  her  tombstone — 
had  ceased  to  carry  the  pastoral  staff.  I  regret  now  that  I 
omitted  to  bring  this  historical  fact  to  Mr  Bloxam*s  attention 
when  we  visited  the  ruins,  several  years  before  Mr  M*Dowairs 
book  on  Lincluden  was  published.  I  think  that  the  want  of  a 
pastoral  staff  is  owing  to  this  historical  circumstance,  and  that  the 
rex>resentation  of  sheep  under  her  feet  was  intended  to  show  she 
was  not  only  a  Nun  but  had  exercised  authority.  I  think  it  is 
also  probable  that  she  died  as  a  religieuse  in  old  age,  attending  the 
services  of  Dundrennan  Church,  and  so  at  death  was  buried  within 
its  precincts.  Where  no  nunnery  existed,  or  where  it  had  been 
dissolved,  as  at  Lincluden,  the  inmates  and  female  rcUgieuses  were 
always  made  welcome  to  accommodation  within  or  adjacent  to  an 
abbey  of  the  same  or  a  similar  Order. 

**  And  then  our  Provincial 
Hath  power  to  assoylen 
All  sustren  and  brethem 
That  be'th  of  our  Order." 

— Piera  Ploicman, 

There  need,  therefore,  be  no  surprise  at  finding  the  tombstone  of 
this  Nun  of  Lincluden,  after  its  suppression,  within  the  walls  of 
Dundrennan,  seeing  that  the  Benedictine  was  the  parent  of  the 
Cistercian  Order. 

The  Abbey  of  Holy- wood — sacrum  boscwriy  or  vwnaaterium 
sacri  memorisj  i.e.,  of  the  holy  grove,  as  it  is  called  in  ancient 
documents — ^belonged  to  the  Pi^emomtratemianSj  a  branch  of  the 
great  Augustinian  Order,  which  included  all  Orders  not  based  upon 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  This  Order  was  first  established  in  a 
meadow  {jpre)^  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  {montre)hj  the  Virgin 
to  St.  Nerbert  in  France,  A.D.  1120,  and  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land A.D.  1134.  They  discarded  the  black  habit  as  well  as  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  wore  a  white  woollen  cloak  and  a  white 
four  square  cap  to  signify  purity  of  mind  and  body. 

The  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  some  time  in  the 
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12th  century  by  a  Lord  of  Kirkconnel ;  and  there  is  an  engraving 
of  it  as  it  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  in  CardonneVs 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,  small  in  size,  because  apparently  only  the 
pre-Reformation  Chancel  made  use  of  for  Presbyterian  worship 
down  to  1779,  when  its  stones  were  built  into  the  present  parish 
Church.  It  stood  on  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  present  churchyard, 
and  vestiges  of  its  foundation  were  to  be  seen  some  years  ago. 

Its  Abbot  sat  in  the  great  Parliament  of  1290  as  Abbot  de 
Der-Cougal,  or  holy- wood,  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  and  he  swore 
fealty  to  Edward  1st  at  Berwick  in  1296.  In  1568  its  Abbot- 
Thomas  Campbell — assisted  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  flight,  and 
his  title  was  therefore  forfeited.  In  1587  the  Abbey  became 
vested  in  the  King;  and  in  1617,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  its 
lands  were  erected  into  a  free  Barony  of  Holy  wood.  The  Abbot's 
Seal  on  a  lease,  dated  1557,  represents  a  bird  sitting  on  an  acorn 
on  the  branch  of  an  oak.  All  the  Abbots  of  this  Order  met  once 
a  year  at  Pr<$montre.  Keith,  in  his  notice  of  religious  houses  in 
Scotland,  says — "  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco,  who  is  famous  for  his 
book  De  Sphoera,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  religious  of  this 
Abbey."  An  ef^gy  of  this  great  mathematician  was  removed  from 
the  Church  to  that  of  Terregles  by  Lord  Maxwell  at  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  monks  of  Holywood  possessed  much  land  in  Nithsdale 
and  Galloway,  and  it  is  said  that  between  the  years  1172-80  all 
the  churches  in  Galloway  were  granted  to  it  by  William  the  Lion, 
specially  Tongland,  Whithorn,  and  Soul's  Seat.  Almost  all  the 
land  in  the  parish  of  Dunscore  belonged  to  it,  and  to  a  Priory  at 
Friars'  Carse. 

As  there  are  no  remains  in  this  district  of  a  monastery  of 
this  Order,  I  would  recommend  the  student  to  visit  the  Abbeys  of 
Dryburgh,  Jedburgh,  and  Hexham,  all  within  reasonable  distance, 
and  of  the  Augustinian  Order. 

Some  time  in  the  13th  century  various  orders  of  Friars  came 
to  this  country  from  Italy,  wearing  the  monastic  habits,  but  not 
under  monastic  vows ;  and  who,  instead  of  loving  seclusion  and 
an  ascetic  life,  devoted  themselves  to  active  religious  duties  every- 
where, in  rivalry  of  the  parochial  clergy,  whom  they  accused,  not 
without  reason,  of  negligence  in  their  spiritual  duties,  especially  to 
the  poor.  Some  were  famed  as  preachers,  others  as  confessors 
and  missionaries,  and  nearly  all  of  them  as  mendicants.      But  the 
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Friars'  frock  and  cowl  were  often  worn  by  imposters,  like  Friar 
John  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  and  the  adage  was  true — 
Cucullus  nonfacii  monachum.  Their  monasteries,  known  as  Friaries, 
were  in  cities  and  towns  ;  and  their  churches  different  from  the 
monks  in  being  less  encumbered  with  pillars  and  aisles,  so  as  to  be 
better  fitted  for  preaching  to  large  audiences.  They  kept  up  an 
intimacy  with  the  subordinate  officials  of  monasteries  in  their 
constant  peregrinations,  and  different  chiefly  from  monks  in  being 
by  profession  beggars.  They  called  each  other  Pratres,  and  their 
superior  Master,  and  sometimes  Warden. 

There  were  four  great  Orders  of  this  religious  brotherhood. 

(1)  Dominicans,  or  preaching  Friars,  called  also  Black  Friars, 
because  they  wore  a  black  cassock  over  white  robes ;  hence  like- 
^se  called  *'  Magpies,"  because  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  colours. 
They  came  to  England  A.D.  1220. 

(2)  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  who  came  to  England  A.D. 
1224. 

(3)  Carmellites,  or  White  Friars,  but  for  long  their  cassock 
was  white,  striped  with  brown,  like  the  bourhouse  of  the  Arab 
Bedouin,  and  hence  called  in  Paris  in  jest  Freres  barres — i,e,,  in 
prison  bars. 

(4)  Augustinian,  or  Austin  Fnars,  also  called  White  Canons. 

As  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Dominican  friars  was  preach- 
ing and  praying,  that  of  the  Franciscan  was  begging  ;  and  to  this 
Order  belonged  a  large  monastery  in  Dumfries  occupying  all  the 
ground  between  the  present  Church  of  Grey  friars  and  the  Nith,  at 
which  time  Buccleuch  Street,  Castle  Street,  and  Irish  Street  were 
fields  and  gardens.  Their  church  is  believed  to  have  stood  where 
Comyn's  Court  is,  now  approached  by  that  long  narrow  street  called 
from  the  French  a  Vennel.  I  saw  some  remains  of  that  monastery 
30  years  ago  in  a  large  vaulted  room  with  a  huge  fireplace,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  kitchen  of  the  Refectory,  which  ran  behind  Mr 
Lennox's  shop,  who  tells  me  there  is  still  some  ancient  mason 
work  in  his  cellars.  This  Monastery  was  founded  by  Devorgilla, 
who  gave  the  Friars  authority  to  levy  dues  on  persons  and  ani- 
mals crossing  the  bridge.  The  Friars  were  great  bridge  makers, 
and  these  dues  would  be  partly  for  its  upkeep  and  partly  for  their 
own  mamtenance.  The  original  bridge  would,  I  think,  be  con- 
structed chiefly  of  timber,  but  the  main  features  of  it  have  no 
doubt  been   preserved   in  the  subsequent  stone  erection.     One 
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striking  feature  remained  until  1769,  and  this  was  the  Port  or 
Gateway,  with  the  toll-keeper's  residence  on  the  centre  of  the 
bridge.  At  this  point  there  would  be  a  drawbridge  in  the  original 
wooden  structure,  so  that  until  payment  to  the  toll-keeper  a  yawn- 
ing gulf  prevented  any  one  from  crossing  it  On  many  a  stormy 
night  of  that  far  distant  time  the  toll-keeper,  wrapt  in  slumber, 
would  leave  the  belated  traveller  to  stay  until  daybreak  at 
either  end  of  the  bridge ;  and  some  house  of  rest  would  be  the 
earliest  building  erected  in  what  is  now  the  Maxwell  town  end,  to 
refresh  those  who  had  travelled  from  the  wilds  of  Galloway  to 
Dumfries. 

The  Franciscan  Order  was  founded  by  St  Francis  of  Assise 
in  Italy,  and  came  to  Scotland  about  A.D.  1230.  They  were  also 
called  "  Minorites" — 1.«.,  fratrea  minoreSj or  lesser  brethren — either 
because  the  Dominicans  had  preceded  them  or  as  a  sign  of  their 
humility.  They  were  also  called  "  Cordelliers,**  from  the  thick 
rope  which  they  wore  round  the  waist.  Their  highest  official  was 
called  Minister,  the  elect  of  all,  yet  the  servant  of  all.  Their 
habit  was  a  long  grey  robe  over  a  black  tunic,  a  grey  hat,  and  a 
strong  cord  for  a  girdle,  hanging  down  in  front  to  the  feet,  with 
three  large  knots  on  it  They  had  eight  monasteries  in  Scotland, 
and  it  was  at  the  high  altar  of  their  church  in  Dumfries  that  the 
Red  Comyn  was  slain  by  Robert  Bruce  and  his  friends  A.D.  1305. 
It  is  believed  that  the  lea-med  John  Duns  Scotus  was  an  inmate  ; 
and  military  knights  and  pilgrims,  when  dying,  asked  to  be  buried 
in  the  Franciscan  habit,  as  a  sure  passport  to  heaven. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  two  Orders  of  ^religious 
knights  who  owned  lands  and  churches  in  this  district,  called 
Knights  Templars  or  Red  Friars,  and  Knights  of  St  John,  called 
Knights  Hospitallers— the  former  founded  to  send  money  to  free 
captives  and  protect  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  tand ;  the  latter  to 
maintain  an  hospital  for  those  of  them  who  became  sick  or  dis- 
abled on  the  journey. 

They  originated  in  the  East,  and  settled  in  Scotland  in  the 
13th  century,  and  throughout  this  district  their  lands  are  still 
called  Temple  land,  or  Templand,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in 
M^Bowall's  "  History  of  Dumfries.''  One  of  their  principal  houses 
was  at  Kirkstyle,  in  the  parish  of  Ruth  well,  and  many  sculptured 
stones,  with  sword  and  cross  upon  them,  have  been  dug  up.  Their 
houses  were  called  Hospitals  ;  their  churches  Temples  ;  and  their 
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superior  tbe  Master  of  the  Temple.  Their  headquarters  were  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  still  called  The  Temple,  with  its  beautiful 
circular-shaped  church,  which  dates  from  A.D.  1185,  in  which  ser- 
vices are  still  given.  Their  habits  were  white,  with  a  red  Maltese-, 
shaped  cross  on  the  mantle  over  the  heart,  as  so  admirably  depicted 
before  you,  with  the  others,  to  illustrate  this  paper,  by  Mr  M'Lel- 
lan  Amott. 

The  old  order  changes  alike  in  Church  and  State— even  the 
proud  knights  "  their  swords  are  rust,  their  bones  are  dust"  But 
the  spirit  that  animated  these  Orders  at  their  origin  was  good,  and 
cau  never  die.  The  Monks  kept  the  lamp  of  literature  lit  through 
what  has  been  well  called  the  Dark  Ages,  and  their  Monasteries 
were  safe  asylums  to  rich  and  poor ;  while  the  religious  knights 
were  the  first  to  inculcate  true  chivalry  and  courtesy  towards 
women.  The  Monastic  system  bioke  down  at  last  because  it  had 
departed  from  its  primitive  simplicity  of  life  and  allied  itself  with 
wealth  and  worldly  power.  In  regard  to  these  Abbeys,  as  we 
call  them,  which  were  only  the  churches  of  the  Abbeys,  we  won- 
der how  they  could  have  been  filled  with  worshippers.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland  was  almost 
wholly  monastic,  and  that  most  of  the  parish  churches  became 
subject  to  a  monastery.  Abbeys  and  Priories  were  to  be  met  with 
everywhere,  and  the  monastic  habit  was  a  familiar  dress  not  only 
in  country  distiicts  but  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  500  years  ago. 
These  buildings  con^»ined  within  their  walls  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons, and  outside  of  them  were  baronies,  villages,  granges,  and 
hamlets,  of  which  the  names  only  now  survive.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dumfries  there  were  the  baronies  of  Torthorwald,  Rock- 
hall,  Mouswald.  Lincluden,  Holy  wood,  and  Drumsleet,  then 
inhabited  by  vassals  and  by  dependants  and  artisans  in  every 
vocation  of  life. 

3.  -  The  Old  Water  Supply  of  Dumfries,  and  the  Progress  of  the 
Water  Supply  in  the  Town. 

By  Mr  James  Barbour,  Architect. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  existing  gravitation  works, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  the  town  derived  its  supply  of  water 
chiefly  from  the  river  Nith.  The  minor  sources  consisted  of  sur- 
face wells  and  pump  and  draw  wells. 
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The  river  was  long  and  justly  celebrated  for  the  superior 
quality  of  its  water.  A  distmguished  native  of  Dumfriesshire, 
Christopher  Irvin,  of  Bonshaw,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  his  work  entitled  Ilistorice  Scoticoe  Aomenclatura, 
written  about  the  year  1638,  says  in  reference  to  the  Nith :  "  Itis 
the  clearest  river  in  Scotland.**  The  Copper  Plate  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  year  1793,  contains  an  engraved  view  of 
the  town,  after  the  well-known  artist,  Alexander  Reid,  with  de- 
scriptive letterpress,  where  it  is  said :  "  Dumfries  is  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  three  essential  particulars  conducive  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  man — the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  lightness  and  softness  of  its 
waters  ;'*  and  in  M*Diarmid*s  Picture  of  Dumfries  we  read  that  *'in 
point  of  size  the  Nith  ranks  fifth  among  the  rivers  of  Scotland, 
and  its  waters,  when  unagitated,  rival  in  purity  those  of  the  silver 
Tweed  itself,  even  where  it  rises  within  a  few  miles  of  the  village 
of  Moffat"  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  traditional  estimate  of  the 
Nith  confirmed.  Of  three  samples  of  water  submitted  for  analyses 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  introductiou  of  a  new  supply  in 
1849,  all  of  which  were  reported  to  be  good,  that  drawn  from  the 
river  ranked  the  highest  in  regard  to  purity. 

Three  wells  in  Dumfries  will  be  remembered,  namely,  the 
Doctor*s  Well,  St.  Allan's  or  the  Three  Wells,  and  the  Dock  Well, 
all  now  drained  away.  They  are  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  one  in  Maxwelltown  named  Maggie  Broatch's 
Well.  The  water  of  the  Doctor's  Well  was  believed  to  possess 
healing  virtues,  and  was  resorted  to  for  many  causes — chiefly  for 
the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  The  well  is  mentioned  in  J.  Russel  Wal- 
ker's list  of  holy  wells  in  Scotland,  but  classified  as  doubtful.  St 
Allan's  wells,  the  most  important,  were  situated  beside  the  Mill 
Bum,  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Michael  Street, 
and  consisted  of  a  group  of  three  square  stone  basins,  each  backed 
by  an  arched  recess,  all  neatly  built  of  dressed  stone.  They  were 
doubtless  of  ancient  date.  Until  about  fifteen  years  ago  the 
water,  which  was  bright  in  appearance  and  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
was  held  in  esteem  and  extensively  used ;  but  a  sample  having 
been  found  by  analysis  to  be  very  impure,  the  authorities,  after 
some  hesitation,  caused  the  wells  to  be  closed.  A  number  of  the 
deep  wells  were  originally  draw  wells  afterwards  fitted  with 
pumps.    All  the  houses  in  the  newer  streets,  such  as  Castle  Street 
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and  Buccleuch  Street,  were  provided  with  pumps  ;  but  the  main 
parts  of  the  town  where  the  houses  are  crowded  together,  and 
where  the  mass  of  the  population  resided,  were  almost  wanting  in 
this  respect,  and  such  wells  as  did  exist,  considering  their  sur- 
roundings, could  scarcely  be  free  from  impurities. 

There  were  three  public  pumps  between  Queensberry  Square 
and  Assembly  Street.  One  of  them  stood  at  the  Pish  Cross, 
a  little  below  the  Midsteeple,  and  the  well  still  exists  under  the 
pavement.  The  Town  Council  minutes  relating  to  it  give  the  im- 
pression that  much  inconvenience  must  have  been  experienced  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  well,  as  the  minutes  show,  was  built  in  the  year  1719.  On 
10th  August  instructions  were  given  that  workmen  be  employed 
to  dig  any  three  or  more  places  upon  the  streets  where  it  is 
thought  proper  draw  wells  may  be  built.  A  few  months  later, 
1 0th  November,  it  is  minuted  that  the  Magistrates  and  Council, 
considering  that  the  inhabitants  do  much  injury  to  the  draw  well 
now  made  a  little  below  the  new  Council-house  by  drawing  water 
furth  thereof  too  early  in  the  morning  and  too  late  at  night,  do 
restrict  the  time  during  which  water  may  be  drawn  to  the  part  of 
the  day  between  the  hours  of  seven  in  the  morning  and  four  in 
the  afternoon.  Other  regulations  followed,  such  as  that  none 
should  draw  continuously  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbours  ;  that 
none  should  wash  anything  to  spoil  the  water ;  and  as  if  pressing 
need  sometimes  resulted  in  breaking  the  well  open,  it  is  ordained 
that  no  one  injure  the  lock  or  chain.  In  the  year  1738  it  was 
ordered  that  a  leaden  pump  be  fitted  to  the  well.  Finally,  before 
1840,  all  the  three  public  pump  wells  had  been  closed,  for  what 
reason  is  not  stated. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  to  find  water  by  sinking  wells 
in  the  streets  and  elsewhere,  the  river  continued  to  be  the  source 
of  supply  for  all  but  very  limited  sections  of  the  town.  The 
method  of  distributing  the  water,  an  important  feature  of  the  old 
system,  was  carried  on  mainly  by  water-drawers  or  bum-drawers, 
as  they  are  designated  in  the  Council's  minutes,  who  perambulated 
the  streets  with  water-carts,  calling  "  Water !  water  I"  and  supplying 
those  of  the  inhabitants  who  responded  to  the  call,  the  price  for 
two  cans  of  water  being  one-halfpenny.  Notwithstanding  the 
distance  of  the  river,  much  water  was  also  conveyed  by  hand,  and 
a  necessary  part  of  the  stock  of  utensils  in  every  house  consisted 
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of  two  water-cans  and  a  hoop.     The  cans  were  carried  one  in 
either  hand,  the  hoop  being  used  as  a  rest 

The  usual  place  for  filling  the  carts  was  the  watering-place 
opposite  the  foot  of  Bank  Street,  and  the  process,  a  slow  one,  was 
carried  on  in  this  way.  The  cart  having  been  drawn  well  into  the 
stream,  the  waterman,  holding  in  his  hands  a  long  pole,  on  one 
end  of  which  was  fixed  a  tin  vessel,  stood  on  the  cart,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dip  the  tin  vessel  into  the  water,  drawing  up  what  was 
caught  and  filling  it  into  the  cart,  one  vesselful  after  another,  till 
the  barrel  was  filled. 

In  the  state  of  accounts  incurred  by  the  Committee  of  Health 
in  connection  with  the  cholera  of  1832,  the  names  of  three  water- 
drawers  appear,  with  their  charges — William  German,  for  water, 
£3  19s  2d;  Widow  Brannaghan,  water-drawer,  lis  Gd ;  Robert 
M*Phearson,  for  water,  2s.  German  is  remembered  as  being  help- 
ful to  aged  and  weak  customers,  carrying  the  water  for  them  to 
the  head  of  close  or  stair.  His  turnout,  it  is  said,  was  not  of  a 
high  order,  but  between  him  and  his  aged  and  ill-fed  horse  sub- 
sisted mutual  affection,  and  he  often  desired  to  reward  the  faith- 
ful animal  with  a  feed  of  corn,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  wish  was 
interfered  with  by  a  feeling  of  dryness  with  which  he  was  himself 
much  troubled.  As  both  could  not  be  satisfied,  resort  was  had  to 
an  ancient  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  providence — lots  were 
cast,  and  the  lot  of  the  horse  was  to  lose  invariably. 

German  lived  at  the  Townhead,  a  poor  part  of  the  town  then» 
and  his  cart  at  night  stood  in  a  recess  off  the  street.  Unsuspected 
by  him  or  his  customers,  the  cart  was  sometimes  utilised  in  a  way 
not  very  consistent  with  its  main  purpose.  Many  vagrants  were  , 
about,  and  as  little  provision  existed  for  their  housing  at  night  any 
kind  of  shelter  was  welcomed,  and  German's  water-barrel  found 
occupants.  A  gentleman  remembers  that,  when  a  boy,  he  had  the 
curiosity  one  night  to  climb  upon  the  cart,  lift  the  leathern  cover 
of  the  top  opening,  and  look  in,  when  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
barrel  occupied  by  three  beggar  boys,  evidently  for  the  night. 

From  our  standpoint,  at  least,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  water  supply  of  the  town  was  wholly 
faulty  and  inadequate.  A  glance  at  the  Ordnance  Map  surveyed 
in  the  year  1850,  on  which  the  pumps  then  existing  are  marked, 
shows  forcibly  of  how  little  account  these  could  have  been,  even 
if  the  wells  had  been,  as  they  were  not,  fairly  productive  and  pure. 
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The  three  surface  wells  mentioned,  besides  being  very  distant  from 
the  populous  parts  of  the  town,  yielded  but  a  trifling  supply,  and 
two  of  them  were  liable  to  be  submerged  when  the  river  was  high ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  river  itself,  while  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
superior  purity  of  its  water,  it  must  have  been,  at  the  point 
usually  drawn  from,  contaminated  by  sewage,  and  far  more 
largely,  in  consequence  of  a  practice  which,  if  now  discontinued, 
was  prevalent  only  a  few  years  ago  —the  custom  of  making  the 
river  a  sink  for  the  reception  of  all  kinds  of  refuse.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  discolouration  of  the  water  during  floods,  and 
the  inefficient,  cumbersome,  and  objectionable  method  of  its  distri- 
bution, it  may  well  be  conceived  that  water  famine  must  have 
been  an  often  recurring  curcumstance  in  the  town ;  and  at  no  time 
could  the  supply  be  said  to  approach  a  sanitary  standard  either  as 
to  quantity  (the  circumstances  being  considered)  or  quality. 

Although  a  better  supply  of  water  was  urgently  needed,  the 
movement  in  that  direction  for  a  long  time  made  but  little  pro- 
gress. This  was  partly  due  to  the  peculiar  relation  ua  which  the 
governing  authority  stood  to  the  question.  It  was  not  generally 
recognised  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  such  authority  to  enforce  or  to 
provide  a  supply  of  water.  The  usual  course,  in  case  of  a  supply 
being  desired,  was  to  establish  a  joint  stock  company,  who  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  and  undertook  the  construction  of  the  works 
as  a  speculation.  In  the  present  instance  the  scheme  was  not 
sufficiently  tempting,  and  therefore  the  several  efforts  which  were 
from  time  to  time  made  to  start  a  company  proved  a  failure. 

The  earlier  Acts  of  Parliament  for  police  purposes  proceeded 
on  similar  lines,  no  provision  being  made  in  them  for  introducing 
a  supply  of  water.  In  the  year  1681  Dumfries  obtained  from  the 
Scottish  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  a  Local  Police  Act,  and  another 
was  passed  in  favour  of  the  town  in  the  51st  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  but  neither  of  them  contained  water  clauses.  The 
General  Police  Act  of  1833  first  conferred  on  local  authorities 
powers  in  that  direction,  and  gradually  as  the  importance  of  the 
question  came  to  be  recognised,  they  were  amplified  in  succeeding 
Acts,  until  now  the  providing  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water 
occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  sanitary  work  of  which  local 
authorities  have  charge.  The  Town  Council  minutes  show  that 
about  the  beginning  of  last  century  proposals  had  been  made  to 
bring  water  in  pipes  to  the  town,  but  not  until  more  than  a 
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hundred  years  later  did  the  question  come  to  be  seriously  enter- 
tained. In  1832  the  movement  commenced  which,  after  much 
debate  and  many  vicissitudes  during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  culminated  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  existing 
gravitation  works.  The  reason  which  seems  to  have  weighed  in 
its  promotion  was  one  of  convenience  mainly ;  but  the  idea  of 
sanitation  was  also  present,  inasmuch  as  the  cleansing  of  the 
streets  and  Hushing  of  such  sewers  and  channels  as  existed  was  in 
view.  The  desirableness  of  attaining  a  higher  standard  of  purity 
does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  much  if  any  influence,  and  the 
importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  question  was  as  yet  almost  over- 
looked. 

Thus,  doring  the  Cholera  of  1832,  while  the  general  and  local 
boards  of  health  urged  attention  to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
temperance,  guarding  against  partaking  of  unripe  fruit,  no  word 
of  warning  was  given  against  the  use  of  impure  water.  And  m 
the  Courier  newspaper  of  the  time  the  only  mention  I  find  of 
water  in  connection  with  the  cholera  has  reference  to  certain 
ignorant  and  evil-disposed  persons  who,  according  to  the  editor, 
had  spread  false  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  presence  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  town  was  due  to  the  wells  having  been  poisoned 
by  the  doctors.  He  mentions,  also,  that  a  gentleman  from  Castle- 
Douglas  informed  him  that  the  wells  of  that  place  had  all  been 
cleaned,  in  order  to  satisfy  popular  clamour,  a  person  having  been 
seen  shaking  something  over  them.  The  popular  view  was  in  this 
instance  in  advance  of  the  scientific,  which  frequently  happens, 
the  scientist  being  weighted  by  the  necessity  of  providing  reasons 
and  proofs.  The  connection  between  cholera  and  impure  water 
was  established  in  the  year  1856,  when  in  one  of  the  districts  of 
London  it  was  proved  that  of  the  inhabitants  using  the  water  of 
one  company,  which  was  comparatively  pure,  the  deaths  from 
cholera  in  1853-4  were  37  per  10,000,  whereas  of  those  using  the 
water  of  another  company,  which  was  impure,  the  deaths  from 
cholera  reached  130  per  10,000. 

There  is  little  doubt  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  cholera  in  the  country  that 
steps  were  first  taken  in  the  direction  of  introducing  a  better 
supply  of  water  into  the  town,  and  just  before  the  disease  reached 
Dumfries  a  survey  had  been  begun  with  that  view.  The  work 
occupied  several  weeks,  and  the  position  arrived  at  appears  from 
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the  Town  Council  minute  of  1st  November,  1832.  The  Provost 
stated  that  the  Council  were  already  aware  that  Mr  James 
Colquhoun,  civil  engineer^  from  Sheffield,  had  been  making  some 
surveys  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  found  that  a  stream  of 
water  sufficient  to  supply  the  town  with  good  and  wholesome 
water  might  be  introduced  from  a  place  called  Nunland  Hass,  on 
the  ground  of  Mr  M*Culloch  of  Ardwell,  within  about  three  miles 
of  the  town,  on  the  road  from  Dumfries  to  Portpatrick  by  Castle- 
hill,  and  that  he  (the  Provost)  had  good  hope  of  bringing  about 
an  agreement  to  get  the  water. 

A  year  later,  21st  October,  1833,  he  reported  that  the  whole 
arrangements  were  nearly  completed  for  bringing  water  into  the 
town  by  pipes  from  Nunland,  and  that  before  engaging  further  in 
an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  he  thought  it  right  to  request 
Mr  James  Jardine,  civil  engineer,  to  come  out  from  Edinburgh  on 
Monday,  the  28th  current,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  springs  at 
Nunland  and  to  report.  Mr  Jardine  accordingly  made  an  inspec- 
tion, and  on  the  'same  day  reported  that  these  springs,  together 
with  four  others  falling  into  the  Goldilea  Bum  which  might  be 
utilised,  yielded  over  6000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  24  hours  ;  that 
according  to  returns  submitted  to  him  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries, 
exclusive  of  the  landward  portion,  amounted  to  nearly  9000,  and 
the  portion  of  these  who  would  likely  be  willing  to  pay  for  water 
was  4000.  The  ordinary  quantity  of  water  required  by  each 
inhabitant,  young  and  old,  for  domestic  purposes  is  one  cubic  foot 
per  day,  and  as  much  more  for  those  who  use  baths  and  water- 
closets,  estimated  to  number  in  process  of  time  about  2000.  From 
these  data  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  springs  would  afford  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  to  the  aforesaid  4000  inhabitants  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  This  looks  a  very  inadequate 
scheme,  providing  only  ten  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  less  than 
half  the  population,  and  it  shows  how  little  progress  had  yet  been 
made  towards  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  ultimate  require- 
ments of  the  town. 

Mr  Jardine*s  report  was  followed,  November  17th,  b>  the 
issue  of  Parliamentary  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  Town  Council 
to  apply  for  a  new  Act  for  police  purposes,  and  for  supplying  the 
town  and  burgh  with  water ;  and,  alternatively,  to  bring  in  a 
separate  bill  for  power  to  supply  said  town  with  water  by  pipes 
from  Nunland.     That  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Council,  how- 
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ever,  to  undertake  to  construct  the  works  themselves  is  shown  by 
the  terms  of  the  minute  of  1 9th  November.  Mr  Broom  having 
explained  and  read  Mr  Jardine's  report,  the  Provost  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  a  joint-stock  company  to 
take  up  and  carry  through  the  scheme ;  and  Mr  Broom  stated 
that  the  former  Council  never  intended  to  carry  through  the  pro- 
ject with  the  public  funds.  The  measures  were  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  by  proving- the  practicability  of  the  scheme  inducing  a 
company  to  take  it  up.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants,  held  Ist 
January,  1834,  to  consider  what  should  be  done,  the  proposal  to 
apply  for  new  bills  was  disapproved  on  account  of  expense,  and  it 
was  resolved  instead  to  adopt  the  General  Police  Act.  The  water 
supply  scheme  was  now  postponed  indefinitely,  and,  beyond  being 
mooted  once  or  twice,  the  question  lay  dormant  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1848,  when  it  again  came  to  the  front. 

In  the  interval,  through  the  exertions  of  scientists,  by  Govern- 
ment Commission  reports,  and  in  other  ways,  public  opinion, 
without  which  schemes  of  this  kind  could  not'be  enforced,  was 
stimulated  and  ripened  for  the  advancement  of  sanitary  reform,  and 
the  wave  gave  impetus  to  the  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
duction of  water  here.  "  Sanitary  improvements,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  local  newspaper  of  1st  February,  1848,  "  seem  now  to  have 
cast  railways  and  almost  every  other  topic  into  the  shade."  Under 
such  favourable  circumstances  did  the  revival  of  the  water-supply 
movement  take  place  ;  but  the  difficulty  as  to  the  method  to  be 
adopted  in  caiTying  out  the  scheme  remained,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  were  separate  burghs 
added  to  it  At  a  Town  Council  meeting,  held  14th  January,  a 
Committee  was  again  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
formation  of  a  water  company.  Time  went  on  without  any 
approach  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end ;  and  meantime,  on 
May  30th,  it  was  reported  in  the  local  newspapers  that  cholera 
had  appeared  at  Constantinople.  About  six  months  later,  16th 
November,  the  epidemic  reached  Dumfries,  where  for  the  space  of 
two  months  it  continued  to  decunate  the  town.  The  visitation 
still  further  impelled  and  made  imperative  the  introduction  of 
water ;  and  light  as  to  the  method  of  proceeding  came  at  last.  The 
town  of  Stirling  had  obtained  a  water  bill  in  favour  of  the  Town 
Council.  This  was  an  example,  and,  influenced  by  it,  on  6th 
March,  1849,  it  was  resolved  that  the  scheme  here  should  not  be 
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left  to  private  enterprise,  but  should  be  managed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, supported  by  the  inhabitants*  The  Town  Council  of  Max- 
welltoTWTi  also  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  Dumfries  Council  in 
whatever  steps  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
a  supply  of  ^water. 

The  difficulties  which  had  so  long  retarded  the  project  having 
now  been  cleared  away,  the  forwarding  of  it  was  earnestly  set 
about,  and  the  right  man  appeared  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.      Mr  Wm.  Gale,  engineer  to  the  Gorbals  Water  Company, 
being  in  Ihimfries  on  his  way  from  Stranraer,  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the   Council  and  community,   which  had  been  organised  to 
arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  important  undertaking,  held  a 
special  meeting  on  April  21st  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  inter- 
view with  Mr  Gale.     That  gentleman  expressed  himself  confident 
that  they  need  be  at  no  loss  in  the  matter  from  the  quantity  of 
water  suspended  on  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  them.     He  advised 
that  it  was  preferable  to  introduce  water  by  gravitation  rather 
than  by  mechanical  means,  and  that  good  soft  water  was  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  springs.     Subsequently,  after  a  perambu- 
latory  survey  of  the  district,  Mr  Gale  reported  in  favour  of  taking 
the  supply  from  Dalscairth  burn  or  Tinwald  hills.     Measurements 
having  been  made,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  doubtful  if  an 
adequate  supply  was  obtainable  from  either  of  these  sources ;  and 
the  Committee  considered  Torthorwald  burn,  which  received  the 
drainage  of  1200  acres,  would  be  the  best.     The  Nith,  Lochaber, 
Lochrutton,  a  stream  at  The  Grove,  and  other  places,  were  also 
considered.     At  a  meeting  on  31st  July  the  Committee  strongly 
urge  the  importance  and  necessity  of  obtaming  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  good  water ;    advise  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  introduction 

-  of  a  Bill  next  session  on  similar  grounds  to  that  obtained  last  year 
for  the  burgh  of  Stirling;    and  considering  the  difficulty  of  the 

'  choice  of  a  site,  they  suggest  that  the  reports  by  the  Committee 

'"'  and  Mr  Gale's  report  be  referred  to  Mr  James  Jardine,  chief  or 

consulting  engineer  to  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company,  for  his 

-  advice  and  guidance.     It  is  well  known,  they  say,  that  Mr  Jardine, 
^  a  native  of  the  county,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  geology 

-  of  the  district.     Mr  Jardine,  after  obtaining  information  and  visit- 
^'  iflg  the  town,  gave  an  opinion  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Lochrut- 

-  ton  scheme.     Taking  the  population  at  15,000,  he  proposed  to 
^  provide  30  gallons  per  day  for  each  individual  for  domestic  pur- 
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poses,  and  one-fifth  more  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes. 
The  loch  was  a  store  already  made,  and  by  constructing  a  dis- 
tributing tank  on  Corbelly  Hill  of  a  capacity  for  two  days'  supply, 
a  9-inch  diameter  pipe  between  them,  and  a  13-inch  diameter  distri- 
buting pipe,  would  be  sufficient  to  convey  the  quantity  required. 
This,  he  thought,  would  be  much  cheaper  than  raising  the  water 
from  the  Nith.  He  preferred  the  gravitation  principle,  observing 
that  the  mechanical  power  of  man  soon  comes  to  rest  and  requires 
frequent  repairs,  while  the  power  of  gravity,  with  which  the 
Almighty  endowed  water,  is  inmiutable,  and  slumbers  not  nor 
sleeps. 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  on  6th  November, 
when  the  action  of  the  Committee  and  Mr  Jardine's  scheme  were 
approved  of  unanimously,  and  the  whole  documents  were  referred 
back  to  the  Town  Councils  of  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  first  session,  Mr  Gale  to  be 
engineer,  and  Mr  Newall  local  engineer,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Parliamentary  plans. 

Every  one  was  not  satisfied.  It  will  not  be  seriously  main- 
tained, writes  one,  that  our  beautiful  limpid  river,  oft  rushing  in 
majesty  and  great  power,  and  giving  notes  of  varied  and  sweet 
sounds,  possesses  any  deleterious  qualities  whatever.  "  What 
must  our  enterprising  youth  now  in  distant  lands  think,"  says 
another,  "  when  they  hear  a  sound  wafted  to  them  from  Nith's 
flowery  banks — surely  not  from  genuine  Dumfriesians — that  the 
ample  supply  of  cvater  from  our  pure  flowing  streams  and  St, 
Allan's  and  other  wells,  which  could  be.  made  to  give  any  quantity 
of  water,  are  now  ungratefully  despised,  and  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  intended  to  be  applied  for  to  take  water  from  Loch- 
rutton  Loch.  ...  Up  Dumfriesians  !  Now's  the  time  !  Don't 
let  the  foe  advance  a  step  further." 

Ultimately  opposition  was  organised  and  promoted  at  great 
expense,  and  much  feeling  was  imported  into  the  dispute.  As 
the  lapse  of  time  may  not  have  been  sufficient  to  remove  all  trace 
of  the  feud,  it  is  my  desire  not  to  enter  on  debatable  g^und. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Bill  applied  for  was  passed,  and  the 
works,  as  designed  by  Mr  Gale,  were  successfully  carried  through 
under  his  direction  by  the  Water  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Act 
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It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  two  gentlemen,  Mr  Thomas 
Harkness,  solicitor,  and  Mr  Newall,  architect,  to  record  that,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  movement  until  the  scheme  was  fairly 
floated,  they  in  particular  were  ever  active  in  promoting  it  at  the 
Council  Board,  and  the  latter  also  from  time  to  time  performed 
much  professional  service.  He  assisted  Mr  Jardine  in  1833  and 
1848  in  obtaining  data,  and  made  up  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
the  various  schemes.  '  He  was  associated  with  Mr  Gale  as  local 
engineer  in  the  preparation  of  the  Parliamentary  plans  of  Loch- 
rutton  scheme,  and  part  of  the  work  performed  by  him  consisted 
in  surveying  the  loch  when  covered  with  ice,  and  taking  sound- 
ings, and  in  preparing  a  chart  of  it  showing  the  depth  and  the 
nature  of  the  bed  at  many  different  points.  The  bed  he  found 
consisted  mostly  of  debris  of  rock. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr  Jardine,  the  consulting 
engineer,  whose  guidance  was  sought  in  1833,  and  again  in  1848, 
and  on  whose  recommendation  the  existing  works  were  under- 
taken, was  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire.  It  may  be  added  that  he 
was  engineer  to  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company,  and  carried  out 
the  Crawley  Springs  water  scheme  there,  which  works  were  de- 
signed by  another  well-known  Dumfriesian,  Thomas  Telford. 
Mr  Leslie  succeeded  him  as  engineer  to  the  company  in  the  year 
1846. 

The  very  modest  gravitation  water  supply  works  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  suitable  supply  of  water  to  the 
burghs  of  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown,  and  inaugurated  with  some 
ceremony  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1851,  have  proved  to  be 
beneficial  beyond  the  approach  of  any  other  work  ever  carried  out 
in  the  place,  saving  life,  and  promotmg  health  directly,  and 
making  possible  and  efficient  other  important  means  to  that  end, 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  general  prosperity, 
and  in  every  house  saving  labour  and  adding  to  convenience  and 
comfort.  By  a  touch  of  the  finger  this  wonderful  element, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  gravity,  comes  at  your  call,  not 
sluggishly  as  if  unwilling,  but  bounding  as  if  in  delight  to  serve 
you. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr  MAXWELL  Ross 
showed  a  series  of  lantern  slides  he  had  had  prepared  to  illustrate 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  water   supplies,  and  various 
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modes  and  effects  of  pollution  of  the  same.  In  describing  these 
he  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Broad  Street  pump  epidemic  and  the  more  recent  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Hamburg,  drawing  attention  to  the  efficacy  of  pro- 
perly prepared  and  kept  sand  filters. 


20th  ApHl,  1894. 

Mr  Thomas  M*Kie,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

New  Members, — Mr  Alexander  Malcolm  of  Priestlands  House, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  B.  Reid  of  Balmaghie. 

Donations. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society,  1875- 
18S6  (from  Mr  W.  Robinson  Douglas) ;  the  Report  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  for  1891 ;  Cardiff  Naturalists' 
Society  Report,  1892-3  ;  History  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists' 
Club,  1892  ;  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
1892-3;  Essex  Naturalist,  October-December,  1893. 

Exhibit, — Mr  Peter  Gray  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  gagea 
lutca,  found  at  The  Grove. 

Communications. 

1. — AWes  on   the   Plants  of  Northumberland  and  Durham^  in 
relation  to  their  extension  North^vards  to  Dumfries^  Kirk- 
cudbright^  and  Wigtown. 
By  Mr  Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  Croydon. 

If  you  look  at  a  map  of  Great  Britain  you  will  see  that 
Northumberland  extends  some  20  miles  northwards  of  the  most 
northerly  point  of  any  of  the  three  Scotch  counties  named  above ; 
and  that  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Wigton  about  cuts  the 
two  counties  of  Durham  and  Cumberland  into  equal  portions,  thus 
including  under  equal  latitudes  some  70  miles  south  to  north  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

In  18G8  Mr  J.  G.  Baker,  in  the  Flora  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  gave  a  list  of  species  which,  while  reaching  these  two 
counties,  failed  to  reach  Scotland. 

They  numbered  77  species.  28  of  these  reach  Cheviotland, 
IH  stop  short  in  T^Tieland,  and  31  in  Durham.     Looking  to  these 
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77  species  (or  rather  most  cA  them),  we  may  discuss  how  far  on 
present  knowledge  they  are  likely  to  be  natives  of  the  three 
Scotch  counties,  as  many  really  seem  to  have  as  fair  claims  to 
notice  as  they  do  in  the  two  English  counties  named  above.  They 
are: 

Humulus  lupulus, — I  doubt  much  if  this  can  be  held  certainly 
native  north  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  England  ;  but  it  seems  as 
well  established  in  South  Scotland  as  m  North  England. 

Arundo  calamagrostis.  —  This  has  been  gathered  by  Mr 
M* Andrew  in  Kirkcudbright,  as  a  native  plant  This  is,  however, 
still  to  the  south  of  the  English  station,  "  near  Alnwick,  Cheviot- 
land." 

Maenchia  erecta. — No  Scottish  record  as  a  native,  or  as  an 
alien  (?),  but  I  see  no  reason  why  one  of  the  three  counties  should 
not  produce  it;  extends  to  Cheviotland;  an  early  flowerer  on 
sunny  grassy  banks. 

Euphorbia  amygdaloides. — Cheviotland.  In  the  Transactions 
for  1891-2,  p.  13,  this  species  is  reported  by  Mr  Scott-Elliot  for 
'*  Cowhill."  This  interested  me  greatly,  and  I  got  Dr  Traill  of 
Aberdeen,  when  at  Kew,  to  discuss  it  with  Mr  Scott-Elliot  and 
myself,  but  he  acknowledged  it  could  not  be  held  native  at  Cow- 
hill.  It  loves  the  sunny  edges  of  woods  on  limestone,  and  in 
Surrey  grows  with  Myosotis  sylvatica,  a  species  that  extends 
north  to  Kincardine,  and  the  South  Hebrides. 

Juncus  diffusua.    Cheviotland.     Perth  only  in  Scotland. 
Verbena  officinalis. — Reported  from  Fife. 
Agrimonia  odorata, — Here  we  have  a  distinct  advance  north- 
wards in  records.     Kirkcudbright  (Prof.  Oliver) ;  Stirling  (Craig- 
Christie) ;  Clyde  Isles  (Syme). 

Orchis  morio. — Cheviotland,  Cumberland.  Reported  from 
Edinburgh  and  Orkney.  I  look  for  this  as  a  plant  of  Southern 
Scotland;  it  grows  in  Sweden  in  at  least  four  of  the  southern 
provinces;  in  Norway,  near  the  sea;  but  not  in  Finland.  In 
Denmark  in  at  least  three  of  the  islands. 

Atropa  Belladonna, — Cheviotland  only  as  a  denizen. 
Helmintha  echoides. — Here    again    an  advance  northwards. 
Berwick    (Cleghorn);     Roxburgh    (Brotherston) ;    Haddington 
(Syme). 

Solanum  nigrim. — Wigfcon,  Balfour.  In  several  counties  as 
an  introduced  plant. 
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Chenopodium  urbt'cum, — As  a  colonist  only  in  Cheviotland. 

Gall  inn  tricorne. — Cheviotland,  in  com  and  barley  fields. 

Ilippohae  rhamnoides. — In  several  Scotch  counties,  but 
planted. 

Lepidium  latifolium, — Native  in  Northumberland  ;  as  a  casual 
north  to  Ross. 

Rosa  ruhiginosa. — Cheviotland  and  Cumberland,  with  the  usua^ 
mark  of  introduction.  Of  late  years  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
to  call  this  a  native  plant  far  northwards.  Mr  Druce  says  "  as 
wild  as  the  other  roses  "  in  Inverness ;  and  Mr  P.  Ewing  finds  it 
on  rocks  by  the  sea  far  from  gardens  in  South  Hebrides ;  and  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  in  Ross. 

Orohanche  minor. — In  Fife  (Syme). 

Rosa  systyla. — Cumberland.     No  good  Scottish  locality. 

Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus. — Cumberland.  Not  truly  wild  in 
Scotland  (Watson). 

I  have  omitted  such  species  as  Populus  alba,  Ulmus  campestris, 
Ribes  grossnlana  and  nigmm^  and  Rubi,  as  no  certain  determina- 
tions can  be  come  to  with  these. 

Stopping  short  in  Tyneland  (18). 

Myosui-us  minimus. 

Medicago  maculata.  —  In  Wigton  (M'Andrew).  Reported 
for  five  other  Scotch  counties. 

Myriophyllum  verticilliatum. — Not  a  plant  of  the  extreme 
north,  but  in  Sweden  to  Vestemorlands  ;  very  rare  in  Norway. 

Bryonia  dioica. — Reported  from  Ayr.  A  good  example  of 
Watson's  English  type,  although  he  calls  it  English-germanic. 

Apera  spica-venti. — Although  given  by  Paton,  this  plant  is  a 
southern  type,  doubtfully  native  north  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and 
Bedford. 

Hordeum  sylvaticam. — Although  not  a  northern  grass,  yet  it 
often  growo  with  Triticam  caninum,  and  where  that  occurs  might 
be  looked  for.  In  Denmark,  Southern  Sweden,  but  not  in  Fin- 
land. 

Chenopodium  glaucum. — Fife,  not  native,  if  anywhere  (Syme). 

Chenopodium  murale. — Better  claim  as  a  native  than  the  last. 
Often  found  by  the  sea-side. 

Scrophularia  aquatica. — New,  north  to  Cheviotland,  Berwick, 
and  Edinburgh ;  this,  or  Erharti,  surely  will  occur  in  the  three 
counties. 
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Convallarta  multtflora, — Recorded  for  Dumfries.  Recorded 
as  new  to  county  by  Mr  Scott-Elliot  in  the  last  vol.  of  Trans- 
actions.    In  Norway,  South  Sweden,  and  Finland. 

Hellehorus  iuindis, — Very  difficult  to  say  where  native,  prob- 
ably only  in  the  south  of  England. 

Laluca  muralis. — Cumberland  (Stirling)  ;  Perth  (Miller)  ;  but 
probably  not  native.  In  Mid  and  South  Norway,  and  Sweden 
north  to  Vesterbotton. 

Orchis  vstulata, — Cumberland.  In  Denmark  and  Southern 
Sweden,  but  not  in  Finland ;  yet  Herminium  monorchts  occurs  there  ; 
rarely  in  the  Aland  Isles. 

Tamus  communis. — Cumberland.  General  throughout  all 
England ;  but  not  recorded  for  any  part  of  Scandinavia.  It 
reaches  Holland,  but  not  Mecklenburgh. 

Cuscuta  trifolii. — To  Perth,  only  on  clover.  It  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  clover  in  the  south.  I  have  seen  it  on  Lotus, 
and  other  leguminosis  plants.     Stopping  short  in  Durham  (31). 

Picris  hieracoides,     Roxburgh  (Brotherston) ;  as  introduced. 

Daphne  mezereum. — ^Native  only  in  South  England,  but  prob- 
ably sown  by  birds  in  the  north. 

Cornus  sanguinea, — Cumberland  (wild).  Stirling  (Kidston). 
Generally  dispersed  over  all  Europe,  except  the  extreme  north. 
In  Sweden  and  Norway ;  but  seems  to  be  a  doubtful  native  in  all 
its  recorded  Scottish  stations. 

Acer  campestre, — Not  accepted  by  Watson  as  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, yet  recorded  for  many  stations  and  counties.  It  would  be 
well  to  faithfully  record  its  surroundings  when  found. 

Lysimachia  nummularia, — I  cannot  see  why  this  should  not  be 
native  in  Scotland,  yet  Watson  doubts  it.  Carefully  recorded 
stations,  with  all  the  characters  of  any  dubious  plants  with  them, 
are  needed. 

Viola  odorata, — Mr  Watson  says  that  although  seen  by  him 
in  many  counties,  the  only  ones  he  could  look  upon  it  as  native  are 
Lincoln  and  Surrey. 

Hypericum  montanum. — In  Scotland  in  Ayr.  In  Sweden 
north  to  provinces  of  Upland  and  Vermland.  In  North  and  South 
Norway,  but  not  in  Finland  or  Northern  Russia,  but  nearly  gener- 
ally dispersed  over  Europe.  A  lover  of  dry,  shady  situations  on 
limestones. 
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Mentha  pulegium, — In  Ayr  (Duncan  Cat),  and  Berwick  (one 
locality).     Not  recorded  from  Scandinavia 

Rhamnis  catharticus. — ^Dumfries,  1843.  Queried  in  Top. 
Botany.  Reported  for  four  other  Scotch  counties  as  an  introduced 
plant. 

Pohjpodivm  calcareum, — Perth  (Dr  White).  Reported  also  for 
North  Aberdeen.  Robert  Dick  also  reported  it  for  Caithness ;  it 
has  not  been  confirmed,  but  he  was  usually  a  careful  recorder. 

Ophrys  muscifera, — Westmoreland.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  this  plant  should  not  reach  Scotland.  Norway,  north  to  67^ 
N.  latitude,  and  south.  Sweden,  from  Scania  north  to  Norland. 
In  Finland  in  the  Aland  Isles,  and  the  province  of  Carelia 
Onegensis. 

Colchicum  autumnale, — Reported  for  Edinburgh  and  Perth. 
In  Scandinavia,  in  Denmark  only. 

Ilottonia  palustris. — ^Westmoreland.  Reported  for  Forfar  (not 
reliable),  Denmark,  Sweden  from  Scania  (generally)  north  to 
Geflleborgslan.     Not  in  Finland. 

Linum  perenne, — Kirkcudbright  (M'Andrew)  ;  Dumfries  (Dr 
Davidson).     In  Kirkcudbright  only.     Reported  from  Edinburgh. 

Ltgnstrum  vulgare, — Now  recorded  for  13  Scotch  counties 
north  to  Inverness  (S.  Grieve). 

Cardutis  eriophorus, — Reported  from  6  Scottish  counties,  but 
with  doubt,  not  indigenous.  Not  in  Scandinavia  or  Fmland  ;  in 
north  Germany,  central  and  east  Russia. 

Onoh^chis  saliva. — Likely  native  to  mid-England  only,  not 
beyond. 

Hordewn  maritimum. — Reported  from  Perth  and  Forfar  ;  given 
by  Nyman  as  Scot.  Not  in  Scandinavia  or  Finland,  and  rare  in 
Slesvig  and  north  Germany. 

Iris  foctidissima. — Reported  from  Wigton,  Ayr,  and  Clyde 
Isles.  A  species  with  a  restricted  distribution.  England,  Ireland, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Italy,  elsewhere  probably  an  escape. 

Butomus  umbellatus, — Reported  from  several  Scottish  coun- 
ties ;  a  probable  native  in  Perth  (F,  B.  White) ;  in  Finland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  very  rare  in  Norway  (Blytt,  1892). 

Hydrocharis  morsus-rance, — Edinburgh  (an  error  ?),  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Scania,  north  to  Gefleborgslan,  Finland  in  15  provinces. 

Ophrys  apifera, — Reported  from  Lanark. 
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Specularia  hybrtda.—IlsLS  been  gathered  in  Fife  and  Hadding- 
ton as  a  casual. 

I  have  omitted  mention  of  such  plants  as  Cjpripidium, 
Cacaulis  daucoides,  Bupleurum  rotundifolium  and  tenuissimum, 
Papaver  hybridum  and  Ranunculus  paviflorus  as  not  likely  to  be 
atives  of  Scotland. 

It  will  be  seen  that  since  1868,  the  date  of  Baker's  Flora  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  that  many  records  northwards  have 
been  made,  hence  it  is  interesting  historically  to  review  now  and 
ag-ain  the  status  of  dubious  native  species  in  Scotland  that  "  thin 
out "  rapidly  northwards  from  the  mid-English  counties. 

In  Dumfries,  especially,  a  large  number  of  alien  species  and 
escapes  evidently  occur ;  and,  so  much  is  this  a  feature  of  the 
flora,  that  care  should  be  used  to  show  these  plants  plainly  as  not 
natives  or  entering  into  the  real  flora  of  the  county. 

2. — Ornithological  Notes  for  iSgj. 
By   Mr   HUGH   Maokay,   Dumfries. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  several  interesting  specimens 
have  come  under  my  notice  which  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
note.  The  appearance  of  the  quail  in  such  unusual  numbers  in  the 
district  last  summer  is  already  too  well  known  to  require  mention. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August  I  received  large  numbers 
of  owls  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  long-eared  species 
were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  from  their  emaciated  condition 
it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  death  was  due  to  starvation, 
as  scarcely  one  bird  out  of  every  dozen  had  been  shot  or  trapped. 
This  great  mortality  is  attributed  principally  to  the  cessation  of 
the  vole  plague,  for  when  the  voles  were  numerous  the  owls  flocked 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  attracted  by  the  abundant  food  supply. 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  mortality  was  due  to 
some  peculiar  disease  amongst  the  long-eared  species,  as  the  very 
few  tawny  and  short-eared  owls  which  were  brought  to  me  were 
in  fairly  good  condition,  and  had  been  either  shot  or  trapped.  My 
theory,  however,  proved  incorrect,  as  I  afterwards  learned  that 
hundreds  of  owls  had  been  found  dead  in  other  vole  infested  dis- 
tricts. Many  of  these  birds  were  so  emaciated  that  scarcely  a 
particle  of  flesh  remained  upon  the  bones,  and  several  which  I 
weighed  averaged  from  four  to  six  ounces,  whereas  the  normal 
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weight  is  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces.  The  long-eared  species  is 
still  the  most  numerous  in  the  district,  the  tawny  and  short-eared 
species  comes  next,  while  the  bam  owl  appears  to  be  the  scarcest 
of  all. 

On  the  19th  of  November  Mr  Hume,  gunsmith,  brought  me  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  shoveller  duck  (Spatula  Clypeata),  which  had 
been  sent  him  from  the  parish  of  Carlaverock.  This  species  is 
chiefly  a  winter  visitor,  although  a  few  remain  with  us  all  the 
year  round. 

A  specimen  of  the  grey  phalarope  ( Phalaropus  fulicarioiuj  was 
sent  to  me  from  Gribton  on  24th  November.  Two  or  three  speci- 
mens were  obtained  durinpf  the  winter  of  1892-93,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  the  specimen  referred  to  is  the  only  one  recorded  during 
the  past  winter. 

A  specimen  of  the  Little  Auk  (MerguUus  alU)  was  found  on 
the  railway  near  Loch  Skerrow  on  20th  December.  About  the 
same  time  a  specimen  was  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Sanquhar, 
and  another  was  found  a  month  later  on  Eskdalemuir,  near 
Lockerbie.  All  three  specimens  were  obtained  immediately  after 
stormy  weather. 

On  the  3rd  of  February  Mr  Davidson,  fisherman,  sent  me  a 
beautiful  adult  male  specimen  of  the  red-breasted  merganser 
(Mergus  Serrator),  Immature  specimens  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  Solway.  It  is  on  very  rare  occasions  that  adult  male  birds 
are  found. 

Mr  Turner  gave  me  a  specimen  of  the  fork-tailed  petrel 
(Proccllaria  levcorrhoa)  to  set  up.  It  was  caught  in  the  nets  on 
Carlaverock  shore  in  the  beginning  of  January.  This  species 
breeds  on  St.  Kilda,  and  is  known  to  many  as  the  St.  Kilda  Petrel. 

About  the  end  of  February  a  specimen  of  the  great  grey 
shrike  or  butcher  bird  (Lanius  excuhitor)  was  brought  to  me  from 
Terregles  village.     It  is  two  years  since  a  specimen  was  recorded. 

A  specimen  of  the  common  buzzard  (Buteo  vulgaris)  was  sent 
to  me  during  the  winter  from  Newabbey  parish.  These  birds  are 
annually  becoming  scarcer  owing  to  the  incessant  war  waged 
against  them  by  gamekeepers,  who  imagine  that  the  larger  the 
bird  the  more  harm  it  must  do.  Now,  the  common  buzzard  preys 
very  little  upon  birds  of  any  kind,  its  principal  food  being  rats, 
mice,  moles,  and  young  rabbits.  Indeed.,  the  crop  of  the  specimen 
referred  to  was  distended  with  rabbit's  flesh  when  opened.     Several 
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specimens  were  observed  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Criffel   last 
winter. 

Gullimots  and  young  razorbills  were  exceptionally  numerous 
last  winter.  Mr  Turner  informs  me  that  he  has  not  known  them 
to  be  so  plentiful  for  the  last  ten  years. 

3. —  Words,  new  to  me,  collected  from  the  Dumfriesshire  Dialect 

during  the  last  jo  years. 

By   Mr   James   Shaw,   Tynron. 

The  collection  of  words  which  I  present  has  been  gathered 
tog-ether  at  intervals,  as  opportunity  presented,  or  as  curi- 
osity stimulated.  It  is  by  no  means  exhaustive ;  indeed,  I 
believe  that  with  attention  the  number  of  such  words  could 
easily  be  doubled.  It  is  strange  how  few  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  our  more  popular  authors  who  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  Scotch  characters  and  manners.  The  percentage 
of  them  in  the  "  Waverley  Novels  "  is  only  five,  and  there  are 
only  two  or  three  of  them  in  the  writings  of  Bums,  and  six  or 
seven  in  Ramsay  ;  none,  I  think,  in  Fergusson,  while  a  very  few 
of  them  are  found  in  Hislop's  *'  Collection  of  Scottish  Proverbs." 
A  few  ©f  them  are  in  the  writings  of  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
but  here  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  a  vocabulary 
to  these  works.  The  words  here  submitted  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  known  in  Renfrewshire,  but  they  must  either  have 
be<5ome  obsolete  before  my  day,  or  been  current  in  the  parts  of  it 
away  from  those  in  which  the  first  half  of  my  life  was  spent. 
Now,  while  Dumfriesshire  dialect  has  introduced  me  to  a  great 
many  new  words,  it  at  the  same  time  presents  blanks  by  not  con- 
taining many  old  words  familiar  to  me  in  childhood.  Indeed,  the 
obverse  side  of  the  shield  should  contain  a  paper  on  words  in 
Renfrewshire  new  to  a  Dumfriesshire  man.  I  fear,  however,  that 
unless  work  of  this  kind  is  attended  to  at  an  early  date  the  crop 
will  be  a  poor  one.  National  education  is  upon  us,  and  words  not 
in  the  English  dictionaries  are  treated  as  so  much  base  coin. 
Powerful  influences  are  at  work  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
reputable  words,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  is  the  open 
derision  or  suppressed  laugh  which  assails  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual who  trips  in  his  talk,  and  substitutes  a  word  from  the  native 
Poric  for  one  that  has  the  patronage  of  the  schoolmaster.     It  is 
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well  for  us  that  we  have  in  Dr  Jamieson's  "  Scotch  Dictionary" 
such  an  excellent  collection.  Testing  this  collection  by  the  words 
I  have  gathered,  I  am  astonished,  not  so  much  at  a  few  omissions 
as  at  the  laborious  and  exhaustive  collation  he  has  made.  Gene- 
rally when  I  got  a  new  word  I  opened  his  dictionary,  and  with  a 
little  painstaking  I  found  it  in  some  form  or  other  there.  With  a 
few  words  my  search  was  long-continued.  Dialect  is  not  under 
reins  like  the  Queen's  English.  It  runs  a  good  deal  loose  at  its 
own  free  will.  Gaelic  scholars  tell  us  a  Skye  man  could  scarcely 
make  himself  intelligible  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  nor  a  native  of 
Sutherland  understand  the  patois  of  Breadalbane.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  dialects  of  English.  Consonantal  and  vowel  changes, 
depending  on  Grimm's  law  and  on  multiform  divergent  circum- 
stances, changes  like  those  so  admirably  discussed  in  Piele's  intro- 
duction to  Greek  and  Latin  etymology  are  to  be  met  with.  Thus 
I  look  for  Feume^  and  I  get  it  under  Veem  ;  I  look  for  Rauner^  and 
get  it  under  Rander ;  for  Haizard^  and  it  is  written  Rizzard ;  for 
Witier^2LnA  it  is  under  Otter-,  for  Kenshe^^  meaning  "favours," 
and  I  get  it  under  Kinchis^  a  kind  of  rope ;  and  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  discussion  on  ropes,  one  of  its  meanings  is  "  unexpected 
advantages,"  which  I  believe  is  my  Kenches  thus  cavalierly  dis- 
posed of.  My  Gameril  is  entered  Cameril,  Yaupishy  meaning 
"  hungry,"  is  entered  Yape  or  Yap,  Termmal  ^  jumps  in  and  out 
The  consonant  r  is  of  mercurial  temperament,  and  you  cannot 
predicate  on  which  side  of  the  vowel  it  will  be  found.  In  rare 
cases  initial  letters  or  syllables  disappear,  as  Toush  for  Cartouche^ 
and  Orts  for  Worts,  As  for  vowels,  you  are  pretty  much  in  the 
position  of  the  student  of  those  Hebrew  manuscripts,  which  have 
none.  Peile  says  that  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  Indo- 
Europeans  begun  with  one  vowel  only,  the  sound  of  a  in  father, 
which  has  become,  by  the  law  of  least  action,  the  father  of  the 
other  vowels  that  require  a  very  little  less  stress  to  articulate.  In 
the  Scotch  dialect  a  often  betrays  a  tendency  to  escape  from  itself ; 
e  and  /  change  places,  and  altogether  hardly  a  single  district 
abides  exactly  by  the  vowel  sounds  of  another.  As  to  etymology, 
I  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  let  that  alone.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  study  of  dialects  proves  there  is  no  Scottish  nation 
distinct  from  English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  in  both  countries  speak 
dialectical  varieties  of  the  same  language.  I  believe  there  are 
more  words  of  Celtic  origin  in  the  dialect  of  Renfrewshire  than  in 
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that  of  Dumfriesshire.  Tauntl^  a  bonfire ;  Oe^  grandchild ;  and 
eyen  Beltane^  denoting  Whitsunday,  are  quite  unknown,  so  far  as 
I  have  enquired,  to  our  Tynron  shepherds  ;  while  several  Dumfries- 
shire words  not  current  in  Renfrewshire  are  known  in  the  north 
of  England,  or  may  be  found  in  old  English  books.  As  to  the 
sentimental  notion  that  owing  to  the  long  alliance  of  Scotland  and 
France  we  have  derived  many  words  from  French,  that  notion 
must  be  recdved  with  caution.  Max  O'Rell,  in  "  Friend  Macdonald," 
g-ives  a  list  of  about  forty  of  these  words,  a  list  neither  complete 
nor  correct,  as  it  can  be  shown  that  great  part  of  them  are  old 
English  words,  some  still  known  to  the  English  peasantry,  and 
g'oing  back  to  the  days  of  Chaucer.  I  fancy  that  when  words 
become  to  be  despised  as  vulgar  they  have  a  tendency  to  be  put 
to  humbler  uses.  The  words  brisket^  the  "  hves^st^''  faiplt  or  firple^ 
the  "under  lip,"  and  graith^  "clothes,"  are  instances  of  this 
tendency.  I  seldom  hear  these  words  applied  to  human  beings. 
The  brisket  of  a  sheep,  the  firple  of  a  horse,  and  graith^  equivalent 
to  "  harness,"  are  still  current  "  Dont  tell  me  I  have  lugs^  said 
the  schoolboy ;  "  naebody  but  a  cuddy-ass  has  lugs^  Another 
peculiarity  in  my  list  is  one  which  might  be  expected ;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  words  are  monosyllables.  Jawbreakers  seem 
to  have  been  avoided  by  our  peasantry.  A  few  words  supplied 
me  by  correspondents,  but  which  I  have  not  myself  heard  uttered, 
are  marked  "  communicated." 

A. 

Adderbeads,  small  round  stones  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  adders.    Beads  from  prehistoric  graves,  made  of  dark  glass. 

Aval  or  Avily  not  spelt  with  v  in  Jamieson,  but  with  w,  as 
Awald  or  Await.  The  Dumfriesshire  pronunciation  agrees  with 
the  history  of  the  word.  I  have  heard  it  used  by  our  shepherds. 
A  sheep  lying  on  its  back  and  unable  to  right  itself  was  said  to 
have  fa'en  avil.  I  believe  it  was  applied  to  men  lying  supine 
when  intoxicated,  and  even  a  man  dying  lying  on  his  back  was 
said  to  die  avil,  vide  Jamieson.  Brachet,  the  ablest  French  philo- 
logist, traces  the  French  word  aval,  meaning  "  down  stream," 
to  the  Latin  ad  vallem,  used  of  a  river  flowing  vale- wards.  Its 
opposite  is  ad  montem,  meaning  towards  the  hill.  The  verb  avaler, 
literally  "  to  go  aval,"  signified  at  first  to  descend,  then  became 
restricted  to  "  to  swallow."    From  aval  comes  the  word  avalanche, 
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literally  a  mass  of  snow  which  slides  towards  the  vale.  The  word 
was  introduced  from  Switzerland.  When  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni 
I  heard  the  avalanche,  "  that  thunder-bolt  of  snow,"  I  thought 
how  strangely  the  Swiss  and  Scotch  shepherds  were  connected  by 
this  word,  one  may  say,  in  the  mouths  of  both.  It  is  not  in  Scott, 
Bums,  Ramsay,  nor  Fergusson. 

Atherbell,  or  in  Tynron,  EtheiMl,  the  dragon-fly.  Halliwell 
informs  us  that  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  sting  or  bite  of  a  dragon- 
fly is  supposed  to  be  as  venomous  as  that  of  a  snake,  and  there  tie 
local  name  is  snake-stanger.  So  the  Dumfries  Etherbell  also  has 
reference  to  the  snake  or  adder. 

Ark,  a  large  chest  for  holding  corn  or  meal ;  E.  English  word. 
In  Renfrewshire  we  had  no  arks,  save  these  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  In  my  own  kitchen  I  have  an  ark  with  a  partition,  the 
one  part  holding  oatmeal,  the  other  flour. — "  Waverley  Novels." 

B. 

Bainje  or  Baird,  to  scold. 

Bosky  hard,  dry.    A  bask  day  is  a  day  with  a  withering  wind. 

Baty  state  or  condition.  The  two  are  about  a  bat — ».«.,  about 
the  same. 

Bee,  a  hoop  or  ring  of  metal  put  round  the  foot  of  a  staff  to 
keep  it  from  splitting  up. 

To  Beit  or  Beit,  to  help  or  mend  by  making  addition.  To 
beit  a  fire,  to  mend  it ;  to  beit  a  dyke,  to  make  it  higher.  Bums 
uses  the  word  in  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night " — "  Or  noble 
Elgin  beats  the  heavenward  flame."  Chaucer  uses  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  mending  a  fire. 

Berthy,  fruitful.  A  plant,  such  as  a  rose,  full  of  vitality  and 
blossom  is  said  to  be  berthy. 

Betiselj  force,  violence,  applied  to  a  wild,  stormy  day,  such  a 
day  is  said  to  be  a  bensel  day.  In  N.E.  bensel  means  to  bang  or 
beat. 

Benner-gowan.  1  have  heard  this  name  applied  to  the  fever- 
few of  our  gardens. 

Berry,  to  thrash  corn,  or  man,  or  child.  In  the  Galloway 
poem  of  Aiken  Drum,  the  Brownie  says — 

1*11  berry  your  crops  by  the  light  of  the  mooD. 
In  the  N.  of  England  the  thrasher  is  a  berrier,  and  the  flail  the 
berrying  instrument. 
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BmheUhinger^  the  gold-crested  wren.     Communicated. 

Biltevy  a  child.  This  meaning*  is  widely  spread,  but  it  appears 
to  mean  a  minnow  in  Dumfriesshire.  Perhaps  a  generalised  idea 
of  "  a  little  one."  However,  in  Renfrewshire  a  thriving  child  was 
a  "bigbilter." 

Black'dookeiSy  a  Galloway  word  for  Cormorants. 

Brass,  used  in  Dumfriesshire  for  money — in  Renfrewshire  tin. 
Also,  in  former  it  means  "  coppers."    Vide  Matthew's  gospel. 

Bowin,  to  take  the  lease  of  a  farm  in  grass  with  the  live  stock 
on  it. 

Blaud,  to  strike. 

BuSy  a  cow-stall,  N.  of  England,  pron.  Boosa 

Btlli/,  brother.     "  Waverley."    Allan  Ramsay. 

Btnk,  a  bench,  a  long  form  used  in  schools.     Allan  Ramsay. 

Btty  used  for  place.  Have  you  got  a  new  bit  ?  Have  you 
got  a  new  place  or  situation  ? 

Bleeze-monei/,  money  presented  to  the  teacher  at  Candlemas, 
home  old  people  recollect  when  candles  were  lighted  as  a  part  of 
the  ceremony. 

Boiler,  this  is  the  common  word  for  kettle. 

Bluidy 'fingers,  fox-gloves ;  in  Renfrewshire  called  Dead-men's 
bells. 

Baxd  or  Bauld,  we  would  imagine  this  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  English  word  bold,  which  once  spelled  bald,  but  the  meaning 
is  different.  "  Are  you  bauld  ?"  signifies  "  Are  you  in  good 
health  ?  Are  you  strong  ?"  There  is  an  old  French  word  bauld, 
later  baud,  meaning  gay,  pleased,  content,  which  may  put  in  for 
the  origin  of  ours. 

Breem,  to  burn  with  desire.     East  England  word. 

Brisket,  the  breast,  oftener  of  dead  animals  exposed  for  sale. 

Brisky,  a  chaffinch ;  also,  Brichtie.     Communicated. 

Bull  dairy,  a  wild  orchis. 

Brand,  a  contemptuous  name  for  a  worthless  person.  Pos- 
sibly a  variant  of  brat. 

Buist,  to  stamp  sheep  with  the  owner's  initials. 

Bullisters,  the  fruit  of  the  bullace  tree. 

Butterhlohs,  what  James  Hogg  calls  Lucken-gowans,  the 
plant  Trollius  Europaeus. 

Beds,  hop-scotch.  The  circular  slate  driven  by  the  foot  is 
called  the  bed-stane,  but  in  Renfrewshire  the  game  is  known  as 
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the  Peeverals  and  the  stone  the  Peevw,  a  word  not  g-iven  in 
Jamieson,  but  evidently  allied  to  the  Dumfries  peefer,  q.T. 

Bumbecker,  the  dij^r  or  water-pyat.     Communicated. 

Bulljii,  the  house-martm  or  swift.     Communicated. 

Bullering^  making  a  noise,  as  with  gurgling  water  in  the 
mouth,  more  generally  being  rude  and  noisy  or  forward.  A|^©d 
metaphorically  to  the  quick  bursting  of  buds  by  heat  and  rain,  and 
to  a  great  growth.     "  Everythings  bullering  out." 

Blearie,  a  buttermilk  gruel.  Probably  from  an  older  word 
blear,  thin ;  given  in  Jamieson. 

Burble,  a  state  of  confusion. 

Braxf/,  of  or  belonging  to  sheep  that  have  died. 

C. 

Coir  or  ^er,  the  left  hand ;  Renfrewshire  caury. 

Camistane,  white  stone  for  rubbing  and  marking  the  stone 
flow ;  slate-pen,  which  is  called  by  my  scholars  caum. — "  Waver- 
ley  Novels." 

Carritchy  catechism  used  by  Burns. 

Cashte,  soft,  succulent,  delicate. 

Cawher^  the  sharpened  under  part  of  a  horse's  shoe.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  the  slang  word  cawker,  a  dram. 

Charkers  or  Cherkers,  crickets.  In  Chaucer  chirking  means 
a  disagreeable  sound. 

Clinky  alert     He  was  clink  at  it. 

Clf/re,  a  gland  in  meat. 

Crony,  a  potato.  In  Clarke's  poem  on  the  potato,  often  attri- 
buted to  Bums. — Moniaive,  1801, 

Cleps,  the  handle  of  a  pot. 

Creuzie^  a  long  ladle  for  melting  lead  in.  The  lead  was 
poured  out  of  it  into  moulds  or  caulms  for  shot  when  countay 
people  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  for  a  pig,  the 
best  shots  securing  the  best  parts  of  the  animal.  The  word  is 
also  in  use  for  a  flat  hat  worn  by  women  something  like  a  sun- 
bonnet.    A  stand  with  three  legs  upholding  a  lamp. 

Cundy,  a  small  opening  to  carry  oft  water.  Sometimes  a 
rabbit-hole  is  called  a  cundy ;  evidently  from  conduit. 

Cuimas  or  Kir  mas,  a  quarrel ;  evidently  from  skirmish. 

Cameril,  a  stick  crooked  so  as  to  be  inserted  between  the 
hind  legs  of  a  carcase  when  hung  up. 
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ChoopSy  the  heps  of  the  wild  rose.  In  Renfrewshire  the  hairy 
seeds  inside  were  called  lice  from  the  irritation  they  caused  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

Cracky  an  old  ewe.  In  the  south  of  England  this  is  called  a 
crone.  A  croaker  in  Renfrewshire  was  a  slang  word  for  a  dead 
person  or  animal. 

Channel  Stones,  curling  stones.  This  word  points  more 
directly  to  the  origin  of  the  game. 

Crones^  the  small  berries  of  the  cranberry ;  evidently  cor- 
rupted from  cran,  which  in  turn  is  from  crane. 

Cipher,  a  useless,  diminutive  person ;  usually  expressed  *'He's 
a  useless  cipher.'' 

Cleuch,  a  valley,  two  steep  hills.  It  is  called  a  clough  in  N. 
Eng. 

Chun,  a  term  applied  to  the  sprouts  or  germs  of  barley,  but, 
as  I  have  heard  it,  to  the  shoots  of  potatoes  when  they  begin  to 
spring  in  the  heap.     To  chun  potatoes  is  to  nip  off  these  shoots. 

Crottle,  small  fragments.  The  dry  lichen  of  the  stone  dykes, 
apt  to  stick  to  clothes  laid  on  them. 

Crot  or  Cimt,  a  short  person. — S.  Ayrshire. 

Curhody,  active  courtship.  Jamieson  gives  the  following 
illustration  of  it — "  She  threw  water  at  him  and  he  an  apple  at 
her,  and  so  they  began  curbody  " — ^a  lover's  quarrel. 

Cladscore,  twenty-one  sheep  sold  at  the  price  of  twenty. 

Capemoity,  irritable. 

D. 

Doss,  a  column  of  the  hay  stack.     Hogg,  "  Brownie  of  Bled- 
noch,"  calls  a  dass  a  grassy  turf  growing  in  a  stream. 
Dabbles,  shortbread  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Daiman,  rare,  occasional.     Bums'  mouse  says  : 

A  daiman  icker  in  a  thrieve's 
A  sma*  request. 

Daiver  ye,  confound  ye.  Perhaps  allied  to  the  Ayrshire 
Taivert,  stupid. 

Darg,  a  day's  work.  There  is  a  field  m  Tynron  parish  known 
as  the  four-darg ;  that  is,  it  takes  four  days  to  plough  it.  Jamie- 
son  considers  it  a  corruption  of  a  day  wark.     In  Scott  and  Bums. 

Deaf,  without  vegetable  life.     Deaf  coals  don't  burn  easily. 

Dead  man^s  creesh,  Oenanthe  crocata,  water  hemlock. 
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Debate,  struggle.  He  made  a  great  debate,  i.e.,  he  straggled 
well  and  kept  up  his  head.  In  Chaucer  it  means  to  fight ;  and 
Gibbon  calls  the  wars  of  the  Crusades  the  World's  Debate. 

Deck  of  cards,  Moniaive.  In  Mark  Twain  s  "  Huckleberry 
Finn  "  we  read  of  "  an  old  ratty  deck  of  cards." 

Deer's  hair,  the  scirpus  growing  on  the  hills. 

Dock,  the  followmg  entry  is  in  Jamieson  : — "  Dock,  a  pub- 
lic walk  or  promenade  in  Dumfriesshire  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith." 

Donneries,  clothes'  moths.  I  have  not  heard  the  word,  but 
give  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr  R.  Armstrong,  Thornhill. 

Doddy  or  Doddet,  without  horns.     N.E.  Scot. 

Dollop,  quantity.     "  The  whole  dollop,"  whole  piece. 

Zhachty,  designing,  cunning. 

Draw-moss,  the  sheathed  cotton  grass. 

Dooth,  shady.  The  dooth  side  of  the  hill  is  the  side  towards 
the  north. 

Dymond,  a  wether  of  the  second  or  third  year. 

Daised,  having  lost  its  strength ;  daised  wood,  rotten  wood ; 
a  daised  sack,  one  ready  to  burst  into  holes.  Daised,  meaning 
stupid,  is  not  a  local  word. 

Dazed  bread  in  N.  Eng.  means  dough-bread,  and  dazed  meat, 
meat  badly  roasted. 

Dyooks,  Dumfriesshire  for  ducks. 

Dryne,  driven,  used  by  old  shepherds.  "  Have  you  ever 
dryne  sheep  over  that  road." 

Duffel,  the  name  of  a  woollen  cloth,  dyed  blue  or  various 
colours,  used  in  Dumfriesshire  for  petticoats,  and  in  Renfrewshire 
for  cloaks  or  mantles  for  women.  My  mother's  aunt  had  a  duffel 
mantle,  which  she  usually  called  her  duffel. 

E. 
Ebb,  shallow,  narrow. 
Eizel  or  Azle,  a  hot  ember,  a  cinder. 
To  Ely  or  Ailie,  to  disappear,  to  vanish. 
Eild  yoics,  Renfrewshire  yell  yows,  ewes  that  are  barren. 
Ein,  Dumfriesshire  contraction  for  even.     "  Draw  \he  line 
ein,"  i.f.,  draw  the  line  even. 

F. 

Fawns,  rough  wet  places  on  the  hills  ;  white  spots  on  moor- 
ish or  mossy  ground.     On  the  stone  set  up  to  commemorate  the 
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shooting  of  two  Covenanters  near  where  the  parishes  of  Penpont, 
Tjnron,  and  Dairy  join  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet,  it  is  stated 
that  the  martyrs  were  shot  on  the  adjoining  Fawns  of  Altry. 

Faildyke,  a  wall  built  of  sods. 

Fern-year^  last  year.  In  Chaucer  feme  means  "  before.'* 
Allan  Ramsay.     S.  Ayrshire. 

Fei7,  soft  and  smooth  and  warm.  An  unfeil  day  is  an  un- 
comfortable day.     A  feil  hand  is  a  smooth,  warm  hand. 

Feat^  in  the  ballad  of  "  Aitken  Drum  "  we  are  told  of  a  new- 
fangled wife  fond  of  a'  things  feat,  in  the  sense  of  nice,  exact.  In 
Shakespeare's  "  Tempest"  we  have  the  comparative  degree,  **  Look 
how  my  garments  sit  upon  me  much  feater  than  before."  Allan 
Ramsay.     Burns. 

Feuingf  working  or  attempting.  "  He's  feuing  well  at  the 
mawing,"     He's  making  a  good  beginning. 

Flauchter-spade,  a  long  two-handed  spade  for  working  with 
in  the  peat  moss.     Ramsay. 

Flichen,  anything  small  or  light,  as  flichens  of  soot 

To  Fleg,  to  fly  from  place  to  place. 

Ftrple,  the  Renfrewshire  faiple,  under  lip  (more  frequently  of 
a  horse). 

Fttchet,  the  pole  cat.  This  is  an  old  English  word  spelt  fit- 
chew. It  is  in  Shakespeare.  The  original  meaning  is  "  the  beast 
that  smells  bad." 

Flosh,  a  swamp,  a  bog.  In  this  sense  it  is  employed  in  the 
title  of  a  popular  English  novel,  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss."  Flosh 
is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Gasstown,  Dumfriesshire. 

Foy,  an  entertainment  to  a  person  about  to  leave  a  place. — 
"  Waverley  Novels." 

Fowy  a  pitch  pork. 

Flake^  a  bar. 

Fow  or  Foozty  the  house-leek.  In  the  "  Waverley  Novels  "  it 
is  spelt  Fouats. 

brem  or  Fremmit,  strange,  foreign.  This  is  one  of  the  Dum- 
friesshire words  used  by  Burns.  It  is  also  used  by  Ramsay  and 
Scott.  Burns  says — "  And  mony  a  friend  that  kissed  his  cup  is 
now  a  fremit  wight."  Vide  the  Five  Carlines.  So  that  it  was 
employed  by  the  poet  after  his  residence  in  Dumfries.  The  word 
is  spelt  fremde  in  Chaucer,  and  f remed  in  Shakespeare.  The  sense 
in  these  is  the  same.     Ramsay. 
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Flapperhags,  butterburs. 

Friggle,  to  work  vainly,  to  work  at  trifles. 

Fleem.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  this  word  used  in  the  sense 
of  phlegm,  spume,  but  my  surprise  ceased  when  it  was  found  as 
far  back  as  in  Chaucer. 

Foisonach  or  FusJdoch,  waste  straw,  dried  grass,  chips  of 
wood,  or  refuse  of  that  sort. 

Forthy^  in  good  condition,  applied  to  cattle 

Fettel^  condition. 

G. 

GiUshon,  a  skeleton;  a  word  found  in  James  Hogg's  writings. 
It  also  means  extremely  emaciated. 

Games,  steep,  rough  rocks  ;  gair  means  side  in  the  Scotch 
ballad  of  "  Burd  Helen."  Gair  seems  to  mean  a  rough  place  in 
the  "  Brownie  of  Blednoch." 

Gangers,  people  afoot  coming  home  from  church  in  contrast 
to  those  in  vehicles. 

Gowf,  to  flaunt  about,  to  coquette.  A  gowf  is  a  foolish 
gigglet ;  Chaucer  gofish,  foolish. 

Gellocky  an  iron  lever  or  crow-bar. 

Gellocky  the  earwig ;  Renfrewshire  gullacher. 

Gtyl,  the  gable  ;  Renfrewshire  gavel. 

Ged,  a  pike  ;  an  old  English  word  allied  to  goad.  The  names 
both  of  pike  and  ged  are  suggested  by  the  shape  of  its  snout 

Gillj  a  leech. 

Gled  or  Buzzard-gled,  the  buzzard. — Communicated. 

Glif,  a  short  sleep,  a  short  while,  a  fright 

Galligaskins,  rig-and-fur  woollen  coverings  for  the  lega— 
"  Bennett's  Tales  of  Nithsdale." 

Groozle,  to  speak  huskily. 

Gaubert,  a  domestic  cock  that  does  not  crow  or  lead  out  the 
hens  gallantly. 

Gorrach,  to  crowdy,  or  to  mix  porridge  with  milk,  or  to  make 
mud  pies.  "  What  are  you  gorraching  there  for  in  the  dirt  ?"  is 
addressed  to  a  child. 

Gunner,  the  yellow-hammer. — Communicated. 

Goan,  a  wooden  dish  for  holding  porridge. 

Gorlings,  nestlings ;  in  Renfrewshu'e  Scuddies.  This  interest- 
ing word  is  allied  to  English  girl  and  French  gar9on.      Originally 
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both  girl  and  gar9on  were  applied  to  young  persons  of  either  sex. 
— Ramsay. 

Gih^  or  Gibhy^  a  male  cat.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Shakes- 
peare.    In  Renfrewshire  it  was  a  tom  cat 

Grizzle^  a  gooseberry. 

Grain,  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

Gri/ct,  a  pig.  Found  in  Allan  Ramsay,  and  in  several  of  our 
Scotch  proverbs.  Only  used  by  old  people.  Perhaps  the  swine- 
cry,  gyssy  9^^9sy^  may  be  a  degenerate  descendant  of  gryce. 

Grushach,  glowing  embers ;  a  fire  made  by  heaping  peats  on 
coals ;  a  fine  glowing  fire  which  is  intended  to  last  for  an  hour  or 
two. — "  Waverley  Novels.** 

Grool,  the  ground  refuse  of  coal  or  other  material.  "To 
sweep  out  the  grool "  is  to  clean  the  outhouse. 

GuddU,  to  catch  fish  with  the  hand.  Hogg  gave  the  variant, 
goupart 

n. 

Hurley  Hurley,  or  Hurley  Hawkie,  a  cry  to  cattle  to  bring 
them  home  from  the  field  to  be  milked. 

Hurchin,  an  urchin  or  hedgehog.  Skeat  traces  the  word  to 
the  Latin  horrere  to  bristle,  so  that  the  initial  h  of  the  original  is 
retained  in  Dumfriesshire. 

Hempie^  the  hedge-sparrow. — Communicated. 

To  Harp,  to  riddle  ;  evidently  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the 
instrument  used  in  riddling  or  separating  sand  and  gravel,  which 
is  of  an  oblong  shape,  containing  wires  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
frame. 

Heather 'hleet,  the  mire-snipe. 

Hefted,  domiciled,  as  of  sheep  that  have  got  used  to  their 
pasture. 

Hewl,  a  cross-grained  person. 

Hindherries,  raspberries.  Known  as  such  through  N.E.  In 
Chaucer  a  hine  means  a  farm-servant. 

Hirsel,  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Hod  or  Hud,  the  back  of  the  fire-place  built  of  stone  or  clay 
somewhat  like  a  seat ;  applied  now  to  the  spaces  on  each  side. 

Hoshens,  Renfrewshire  Huggers ;  stockiug-Iegs  used  as 
gaiters  in  snowy  weather. 
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Hut^  a  square  basket,  which  opened  at  the  bottom  for  carry- 
ing manure  into  the  fields — only  known  to  old  people,  and  that  as 
a  tradition. 

Hummings,  what  is  chafed  and  left  by  rats  or  other  rodents. 
"Give  the  wean  a  hum."    Chew  a  piece  and  feed  it  therewith. 

Hech'Kechan^  making  much  ado  about  little. 


Innerlie^  situated  in  the  interior  or  more  populous  part  of  the 
district,  snug,  not  exposed. 
Infesttious,  extraordinary. 

J. 

Jenny-spinner  (Renfrewshire:  Jennynettle),  crane-fly. 
Jift,  to  milk  closely. 

K. 

Karson  or  Kerses,  the  lady's  smock  or  cuckoo  flower.     I  don't 
care  a  curse — i.e.,  I  don't  care  a  kerse. 

Katn,  part  of  farm  rent  paid  in  kind.    This  word  occurs  in  the 
weird  old  ballad  of  Xanilane.     It  is  used  by  Scott,  Ramsay. 

KadeSj  sheep-ticks. 

Kei'k,  to  scold  or  nag. 

Keelie,  the  kestrel  hawk.     In  Glasgow  keelie  is  a  low  word 
for  "  thief." 

Kentj  a  walking  staff,  a  cudgel. — "  Waverley  Novels." 

Keestless,  tasteless,  insipid. 

Ket,  irascible,  quick  tempered. 

Kinvaig,  a  small  plaid.     So  says  Bennett's  *'  Tales  of  Upper 
Nithsdale."     I  have  not  met  the  word. 

To  Ki8t,  to  enclose  in  a  cofl&n. 

Kir,  cheerful,  fond,  confidential. 

Kyaugh  or  Kyaught\  anxiety.     Mayne's  "  Siller  Gun." 

Kyaw,  jackdaw. 

Kyloes,  Highland  cattle.     "  Waverley  Novels." 

Kedgy^  brisk,  lively,  amorous.     E.     English  word. 

Kenches,  favours.    In  Jamieson  entered  Kinsches,  "  unexpected 
advantages."     "  Waverley  Novels." 

Kink,  to  twist  a  rope.   Kink,  a  twist  in  a  rope.    In  Brockett's 
"  Glossary  of  N.E.  Country  Words." 
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Zagfjan-gird,  the  hoop  securing  the  bottom  of  a  wooden 
vessel. 

2'o  Lair,  to  stick  in  the  mud  or  snow.  In  Renfrewshire  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  piece  of  ground  one  purchases  in  a  church- 
yard or  cemetery. 

Lovenanty,  0  strange ! 

Led  faim^  a  farm  held  along  with  another. — "  Waverley 
Novels." 

Let  day,  a  day  when  you  have  little  to  do. 

To  Learn  nuts,  to  separate  the  bunch  of  hazel  nuts  from  the 
husk. 

To  Leep,  to  heat. 

Leepit,  par -boiled. 

To  Leese,  to  pass  a  coil  of  rope  through  the  hand  unwinding 
or  winding  it  up  again. 

Liggat,  a  wooden  gate. 

Lunkie,  a  hole  in  a  dyke  left  for  the  passage  of  sheep,  filled 
up  with  thorns  when  inconvenient. 

Loper,  to  coagulate ;  loper  snow,  snow  in  a  state  of  slush.  In 
Renfrewshire  the  word  is  laper,  and  only  applied  to  blood. 

Launer,  a  laundryraaid. 

M. 

ManJceeper,  newt.  Because  it  is  believed  that  it  waits  on  the 
adder  to  warn  man  of  his  danger. — Jamieson. 

Mei*ve  or  Mervy,  ripe,  applied  to  apples  when  they  ar.>  sweet 
and  mellow. 

To  Mein,  to  pity,  to  bemoan.  A  mistlie  thing,  a  useful  thing 
which  it  is  awkward  to  be  without. 

Moidarty  stupid. 

Mochrum  elders,  cormorants.     Communicated. 

Mow  or  Mou,  a  heap  of  corn. 

Minnie,  most  frequently  applied  to  the  mother  of  a  lamb. 

Mat,  in  Dumfriesshire  a  door  mat,  called  in  Renfrewshire  a 
bass;  whereas  in  Renfrewshire  a  mat  meant  a  thick  woollen 
covering  for  the  bed,  generally  wrought  into  a  pattern. 
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N. 

iVtt/)*,  the  cloudberry.  We  have  Nupberry  hill  m  Closebum 
— ^well  named,  for  there  the  plant  grows. 

Niddle^  to  work  quickly  with  the  fingers. 

Nibble^  a  walking  staff,  a  shepherd's  crook. 

Nightingales,  moths.     Communicated. 

Nocket,  a  luncheon. 

A^cp,  a  wooden  dish.  In  Renfrewshire  "  to  take  your  nap  off 
one  "  is  to  befool  him. 

Notour,  notorious.  Avowedly  persisted  in  in  spite  of  warn- 
ing.   Bennett's  "  Tales  of  Nithsdale." 

0. 

Oon,  apparently  a  contraction  of  oven,  but  applied  to  a  ]&rge 
shallow  pan  with  suitable  lid  in  which  the  gnidwives  make  loaves. 
Glowing  peats  are  heaped  on  the  top  of  the  lid. 

P. 

Parrockj  a  small  enclosure  in  which  a  ewe  is  confined  when  it 
is  desired  that  she  take  to  a  lamb  not  her  own. 

Pensy,  conceited.    Eamsay. — "  Waverley  Novels." 

Paidle,  a  stake  net.     Communicated. 

Peps,  cherry  stones. 

Pingy,  cold,  not  able  to  endure  cold.. 

Plut  or  plout,  to  put  down  with  a  plump.  A  farmer's  wife 
being  irritated  one  morning  at  the  servants  grumbling  to  sup  por- 
ridge out  of  the  same  dish  took  the  pet,  I  was  told,  and  plutted  a 
lot  here  and  a  quantity  there  along  the  wooden  table  in  front  of 
each  of  the  grumblers. 

pettles,ieet  This  word  occurs  in  Clark  of  Glencaim's  Poems, 
1801. 

Picked  calf,  a  dead  bom  calf.  To  prevent  this  mishap  intro- 
duce a  billy-goat  into  the  byre. 

Peefer  or  P^fer,  to  whimper,  to  complain. 

A  Peefering  body,  a  trifling  person. 

Pingle,  a  small  tin  goblet  with  a  long  handle,  a  pan. 

Piskie^  dry,  shrivelled ;  applied  to  grass  or  to  the  hair  of 
cattle. 

Pry,  the  carnation  carex  ;  esteemed  as  an  early  feeding  grass. 

Puist,  bien,  m  easy  circumstances. 
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Paddock-spit,  Renfrewshire  cuckoo-spit  The  froth  secreted 
on  stalks  of  grass  around  a  small  immature  insect. 

Pumrose^  by  Tynron  peasantry  takes  the  place  of  Primrose. 
Jamieson  has  Pumrock. 

Puttocky  a  worthless  species  of  hawk. — Shakespeare.  Kirk- 
cudbright, Craigenputtock — a  place-name. 

Pouts  and  poultry  come  from  the  same  root. 

Q. 

Qaicktixsy  couch-grass,  allied  to  the  old  English  word  quick, 
living,  used  in  the  Creed,  and  here  applied  to  this  grass,  whose 
vitality  is  marked.  "  I  am  cut  to  the  quick  "  means  to  the  parts 
which  are  very  sensitive,  very  much  alive  to  the  pain. 

R. 

Eamps,  allium  ursinum.  This  is  an  old  English  word.  An 
old  English  word  for  March  was  Lide. 

Eat  leeks  in  Lide,  and  ramsins  in  May, 
And  all  the  year  after  physicians  may  play. 

Raskili  or  Rascal,  a  young  deer.  This  is  Shakespeare's  word 
for  a  young  deer.  In  Tynron  we  have  Mount  Raskili,  which  I 
submit  is  "  Deer  Hill." 

Reeves,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Renfrewshire,  Ree,  a  perma- 
nent sheep  fold  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stone  and  feal.  In  Ren- 
frewshire an  enclosed  place  for  coal — the  coal  ree.  Ree  also 
means  in  Renfrewshire  half  drunk. 

Rejeir,  "  to  the  refeir,"  in  proportion.  "  The  cook  has  as 
much  work  to  the  reifer  as  has  the  tablemaid." 

Ressum  or  Reisum,  a  fragment,  a  small  quantity. 

Rice  or  Ryss,  brushwood. 

And  thereupon  he  had  a  gay  surplice, 

As  white  as  is  the  *bloom  upon  the  me. — Chaucer, 

Rittocks,  the  refuse  of  tallow  when  it  is  first  melted  or 
strained. 

Roofnts,  balls  of  minced  meat  or  fish  with  bread  crumbs. 

Rizzard,  to  dry,  to  bleach  clothes.  In  Renfrewshire  the 
word  was  haizard.  "  This  is  a  fine  day  for  haizarding  the 
clothes." 

Rizzered  in  the  Waverley  Novels  means  half-salted,  half-dried 
fish. 
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Rizzards^  currants.     (Sanquhar.) 

Road-riddens  or  Road-inbhens,  stuff  cleared  off  the  road  and 
banked  up  on  the  side. 

Rime  or  Rine,  the  Dumfriesshire  word  for  hoar  frost  Ayr- 
shire cranreuch.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  two  words  are  vari- 
ants from  the  same  root.  Anglo-Saxon  spelt  it  with  an  initial  h, 
Curtius  connects  hrim  with  the  Greek  krumos  frost. 

Rile,  Dumfriesshire  contraction  for  ravle,  Renfrewshire.  To 
rile  worset,  to  entangle  it. 

Ripy  a  regardless  fellow. 

RagabuSy  a  tatterdemalion,  a  vagabond. 

Rien,  contraction  for  riven. 

Rackingwagc,  too  gr.eat  a  wage.     Comp.  E.  rack-rent. 

Red  landy  ploughed  land,  so  called  by  many  who  know  it  is 
not  red.  Vide  Gladstone's  misconceptions  of  Homeric  inability  to 
distinguish  colour,  founded  on  paucity  of  Homeric  colour-names. 
In  old  Scotch  ballads  the  fox  and  yellow  gold  are  red. 


Sady  firm,  steady.  **  The  jelly  is  sad  enough."  It  means 
grave  or  steady  in  Chaucer. 

ScaH,  the  Cormorant — of  Gaelic  origin.   "  Waverley  Novels." 

Scowdev,  to  scorch. 

Shore,  to  shore  a  dog  on ;  to  hound  on  a  dog  to  cattle  or 
sheep,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  dividing  the  flock  into  separate 
parts. 

I'o  shie,  to  start,  as  of  a  horse  at  a  strange  object     E.E. 

Shott^  an  ill-grown  ewe. 

Slid^  slippery. 

Shoddie,  a  baby's  shoe. 

Shine,  to  fling  or  throw  violently.  In  Renfrewshire  a  shine 
was  a  quarrel. 

Shog-bog,  a  quaking  moss-bog. 

Shilbands,  cart  tops. 

Shyle,  CO  make  wry  faces.     Renfrewshire,  showl. 

Sity  applied  to  any  piece  of  crockery  or  furniture.  These  sit 
in  Dumfriesshire,  but  stand  in  Renfrewshire. 

Scoory,  disreputable  in  appearance.  A  "  scoory-looking  blade," 
a  broken-down  looking  tramp  whose  face  creates  sinister  sugges- 
tions. 
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Sile,  to  pass  through  a  filter. 

Snosh,  comfortable.  An  old  snoshie;  a  fat,  comfortable  old 
man. 

Squeel,  **  on  the  squeel,"  an  expression  signifying*  that  butter- 
milk is  becoming  too  sour  for  use. 

Stank-hen  or  Stankie,  water-hen. 

Starn,  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Steepy  ranunculus  flammula,  from  its  acting  like  rennet. 

Steekers,  boot  or  shoe  laces. 

Sturdied  Sheep ^  sheep  suffering  ffom  water  in  the  head. 

Scrag y  a  stunted  shrub. 

Stannerie,  lichens  yielding  a  stain  or  dye. 

Stalk,  a  quantity,  "  as  she  has  got  a  stalk  of  temper  " — /.c, 
is  passionate. 

Spret,  juncus  articulatus. 

Stool-bent,  juncus  squarrosus. 

Stoothin,  lathing  plastered, 

Storm,  applied  to  a  period  of  frost  as  well  as  to  wind  and  rain. 

Stag,  to  walk  heavily. 

Skerrt/  or  Scairif^  a  shadow,  a  reflection,  a  metaphor.  A 
woman  was  telling  me  how  she  had  employed  her  Sunday  reading 
in  Revelation,  when  I  began  to  corner  her  concerning  the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  explaining  how  many  thousand  times  it  was 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  so  inconceivably  hot  that  any  woman 
would  have  melted  in  a  moment,  when  she  answered  me  rather 
pat — "  Oh  !  sir,  St.  John's  account  o'  her  maun  be  a  scairy." 

Skit/,  the  place  on  which  one  slides. 

Skellie,  to  exaggerate,  to  narrate  incorrectly. 

Scraw,  a  thin  turf. 

Spell,  to  add  to  a  story,  to  exaggerate.  In  Chaucer  spell 
means  a  narrative,  and  so  in  the  word  "  gospel." 

Skelpj,  a  mischievous  girl. 

Slangs^  to  take  the  stangs,  to  have  a  fit  of  passion. 

Spang,  to  give  a  high  leap. — Ramsay. 

Sneel,  Dumfries  cont.  for  snivel. — "  Waverley  Novels." 

Strae  Sonks,  a  wreath  of  straw  used  as  a  cushion  or  load 
saddle.  -'*  Bennett's  Tales  of  Nithsdale." 

StoTiks,  seats. — "  Waverley." 

Spri/^  active,  nimble,  lively  ;  also,  smart  in  appearance  and  in 
dress.    Added  by  Todd  to  Johnston.     Given  by  Halliwell  as  a 
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Somersetshire  word,  but  certainly  more  general  since  I  find  it  both 
in  Dumfriesshire  and  Mark  Twain's  "  Huckleberry  Finn." 

Spelk^  a  piece  of  wood  applied  to  a  fracture,  a  little  bit  of  thin 
wood  that  has  run  into  the  hand.     Renfrewshire,  shelf. 

Spungj  Jamieson  says  this  is  a  Galloway  word  meaning  to  pck 
one's  pocket  In  Renfrewshire  a  spung  was  a  purse,  but  the  word 
was  used  chiefly  as  a  synonym  for  wealth.  "  A  man  with  a  good 
spung"  was  credited  with  having  in  his  possession  valuable  deposit 
receipts. 

Saster,  a  pudding.  An  did  Moniaive  man  used  this  word.  In 
Hislop's  collection  of  Sc.  prob.,  we  have  "  ye're  as  fu's  a  stappit 
saster." 

Sykey  a  small  rill.  North  of  England  word.  Also,  the  gutter 
in  a  street 

Squair,  the  gentle  depression  between  two  heights.  Possibly 
it  may  be  a  corruption  of  an  older  word  swyre,  applied  to  the  neck 
in  Chaucer.     The  Northumbrian  prov.  says — 

Little  kens  the  guid  wife,  as  she  sits  by  the  fire, 
How  the  wind  blaws  caul*  in  hur-burl  swire. 

Swyre  is  a  place  name  in  Dunscore.  It  is  a  hill-road  in  Selkirk- 
shire.    It  means  neck  and  hollow  in  the  '*  Waverley  Novels." 

Striffen^  film  of  thin  skin. 

Surfeit,  excessively  cruel.  When  a  parent  cowhide's  his 
child  it  is  surfeit. 

To  Swap,  used  as  to  "  vouch."     "  I'll  swap  that's  true." 

Stampcole,  a  small  rick  of  hay. 

Snahbie,  the  chaffinch. — Communicated. 

Swedged,  grooved,  applied  to  a  horse  shoe,  or  the  iron  of 
clogs. 

Sotilt  or  Sault  or  Sout,  a  leap,  applied  when  the  plough 
leaps  up  by  striking  a  hidden  stone.  Also  used  when  on  a  hay- 
stack. *'Give  it  a  sout" — «>.,  leap  up  so  as  to  press  it  down. 
The  same  word  is  in  English.  Summersault,  originally  written 
supersault  (Skeat),  being  a  leap  up  or  a  leap  over. 

Swab,  a  loose  idle  fellow,  as  "  a  drunken  swab." 

To  Stell,  to  place  firmly.  To  stop  as  when  a  horse  stells  on 
the  road. 

Soshj  quiet,  contented,  applied  either  to  man  or  dog.  Vide 
snosh. 
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Silver-shakers^  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  beautiful  grass, 
briza  media. 

Syre^  a  sewer.     Renfrewshire,  syver. 

T. 

Teep^  to  stint,  to  scrimp,  to  give  out  sparingly. 

Teuk  or  Took^  a  bye-taste,  a  disagreeable  taste. 

Tae-day,  every  other  day. 

Throchstane,  a  flat  tombstone. 

Too'fa,  a  building  annexed  to  a  larger. 

Teem,  to  pour  out.  "  It's  just  teeming,"  it's  raining  heavily. 
North  of  England  word. 

To  Beteem,  to  pour,  is  found  in  Shakespeare. 

Than  for  then  is  universal  with  our  peasantry. 

Tee-ivheet,  the  lapwing. 

Troujise,  to  beat,  to  castigate.  A  woman  complained  to  me 
that  the  dogs  leaped  over  and  trounsed  her  flower  pot  in  front  of 
her  house.  In  the  English  Bible  of  1531,  Judges  iv.  15,  has  "But 
the  Lord  trounsed  Sisera  and  all  his  chare ttes."  Skeat  connects 
this  word  with  trunk  and  truncheon,  and  says  it  originally  meant  a 
thick  stick  for  beating  with. 

Tin-y  crabbed.  Tir,  in  Renfrewshire,  meant  to  strip.  In  this 
sense  Bums  uses  it  concerning  the  deil.  "  Whiles  on  the  strong 
winged  tempest  flying  tirling  the  kirks."  Burns  has  a  "  1 "  more, 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Tove,  to  talk  familiarly  in  a  prolix  manner.  To  flaunt  about 
with  girls. 

A  Tove,  a  coquettish  person  of  either  sex. 

Tummocky  a  tuft,  or  small  plat  of  rising  ground.  **  The  road 
is  kittle  o'er  thae  hills  in  the  dark,  for  there's  sae  mony  tummocks 
that  ye  knock  against  ye're  ready  to  be  knocked  down." 

T'raik,  dead  sheep  lying  putrid,  carrion. 

Tree  speeler,  the  tree-creeper.     Communicated. 

Tradej  used  as  work.  The  craws  are  handing  a  great  trade 
— »>.,  are  busy  building  their  nests. 

Trone,  a  trowel. 

To  Trone  the  School^  to  play  the  truant. 

Tyoochy  Dumfriesshire  pronunciation  of  tough.  Renfrewshire, 
tyuch. 

TingSy^  tongs.     Renfrewshire,  tangs. 

Trauchle,  to  walk  in  a  limping  manner. 
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Ug^  to  hate,  to  disgust.     Ramsay. 

Uncos ^  news.     An  old  man  used  to  ask : — *'  What's  the  uncos 
to-day  ?"     (Moniaive.) 
Unpurposed  untidy. 

W. 

IVaintedy  soured.     A  Northumbrian  word. 

Weather-gaWf  part  of  a  rainbow  seen,  the  greater  part  of  the 
bow  being  intercepted.  In  the  "  Waverley  Novels  "  it  is  the  sign 
of  approaching  storm. 

Wei'r,  to  herd,  to  keep  watch  over.  To  wear  a  gate  at  sheep- 
shearing,  to  open  and  shut  it. 

WeiTy  a  dam,  a  hedge.     East  of  England,  a  pond  of  water. 

Ware  or  Vare,  spring.  This  is  evidently  the  Latin  ver.  Of 
a  cold  day  in  summer  it  is  remarked,  *•  it  is  as  cold  as  a  day  in 
ware." 

Weerstanes,  in  a  state  of  hesitation. 

Withershins^  in  the  contrary  direction.  Turning  withershins, 
turning  against  the  sun.  Pouring  tea  withershins,  pouring  it  out 
in  a  left-handed  manner.  In  the  "  Waverley  Novels "  and  in 
Ramsay. 

Orts^  vegetable  refuse.  Wort  is  the  old  English  word  for 
vegetable.     Plant  is  a  more  recent  Latin  word. 

Witter,  Wuttery  or  Otter,  a  hook,  evidently  a  metaphorical 
word,  it  being,  like  an  otter,  apt  at  catching  fish. 

Ware^  the  whole  of  the  objects  referred  to.  A  variant  of  the 
English  word  gear,  which  means  dress,  harness,  tackle ;  but  with 
us  more  frequently  **  money." 

Wad,  blacklead.  My  scholars  ask  for  wad  when  they  wish 
to  purchase  a  blacklead  pencil.     It  is  a  North  of  England  word. 

Y. 

Yaul  or  Yaald,  supple,  muscular. 

Yeddars,  blue  marks  on  the  body,  such  as  are  left  betimes  by 
the  schoolmaster's  cane. 

Yim,  a  particle,  an  atom,  from  vimen,  a  twig. 
To  Yearn,  to  curdle.     In  "  Waverley  Novels." 
Yearning,  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  used  for  curdling  milk. 
Yaud,  an  old  mare. 
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Bern,  a  scorched  piece  of  heather  or  shrub  which  can  be  used 
for  kindling  a  fire.  It  is  said  of  a  niggardly  frugal  person,  "  It's 
u  queer  brae  that  he  couldna  get  a  bem  off." 

Gull.  Jamieson  sajs  a  "  chill."  I  hear  it  more  frequently 
when  one  is  obliged  to  have  a  much  lower  astimate  of  any  one. 
''  This  incident  was  the  first  that  gave  nie  a  gull  at  him." 

Eek,  sweat  or  damp  from  the  body,  as  **an  eek  from  his  head 
has  stained  the  pillow."  We  may  recollect  that  the  Greek  word 
ichor  means  "  juice  in  the  veins  of  gods.**     Vide,  Skeat. 

Goggles,  To  put  the  goggles  on  you,  to  lead  you  a  dance,  to 
take  your  nap  off  one.  Jamieson  gives  goggles  as  a  name  for  the 
blinds  of  horses. 

Fidd^.ring^  fluttering.  "There's  a  badly  spelled  letter 
announcing  her  engagement.  She  would  be  fiddering  " — /.^.,  she 
would  be  in  a  flutter. 

Hommel,  to  take  the  awns  off  barley.  At  a  show  of 
curiosities,  Moniaive,  I  saw  an  oblong  instrument  with  parallel 
knives  which  was  once  used  for  hommelling  barley. 

Snisie,  half  burned.  A  piece  of  hard  soot  is  said  to  be  snisled. 
Ham  when  singed  in  the  cooking  is  snisled. 

Slipshod.  The  meaning  in  Tynron  is  that  the  person  is  wearing 
slippers  without  stockings  or  hose.  We  all  know  its  metaphorical 
meaning. 


A  very  interesting  paper,  entitled  *' Seal  and  Rmgs,"  was 
read  by  Mr  John  R.  Wilkinson,  Annan. 


nth  May,  189Jf. 

The  Rev.  William  Andson,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Donations, — The  Report  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  1893 ;  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Society,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina  ;  Transactions  of  the  Banffshire  Field  Club, 
1890-3;  a  specimen  of  Mispickel  (arsenical  pyrites)  found  in  the 
Sbewartry,  presented  by  Mr  Patrick  Dudgeon.  Mr  Frank 
Miller  presented,  on  behalf  of  Mr  Charles  Baxter,  of  High  Street, 
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Annan,  the  bronze  axe  lie«ad  found  in  that  gentleman's  garden,  and 
exhibited  to  this  Society  at  the  Meeting  held  in  April,  1892. 

Exhibit — Mr  James  Shaw  exhibited  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  Bullnish  Caterpillar  from  New  Zealand. 

Communications. 

1. — Occurrence  of  Mispickel  (Arsenical  Pyrites)  in  tJu  Stewartry  of 

Kirkcudbright. 

By  Mr  Patrick  Dudgeon,  F.S.A.,  Cargen. 

Having  heard  that  a  vein  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  mis- 
pickel had  been  found  not  far  from  Newton-Stewart,  in  company 
with  Professor  Heddle  I  visited  the  place,  and  found  the  vein  had 
been  opened  in  two  places,  and  some  of  the  mineral  had  been 
taken  out.  It  proved  to  be  mispickel.  The  vein  runs  very  nearly 
north  and  south.  We  followed  what  is  evidently  its  course  for 
upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the 
granite  and  silurian  rocks,  commencing  about  half-a-mile  south  of 
the  Murray  monument,  crossing  the  Palnure  Burn,  running  nearly 
due  south  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  then  heading  to  the  eastward, 
where,  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  further  on,  another  open- 
ing has  been  made,  in  which  is  found  chalcopyrite  (copper  pyrites) 
associated  with  mispickel.  The  vein  of  mispickel,  where  it  has 
been  opened  close  to  Palnure  Burn,  is  about  seven  inches  in  width. 
It  runs  through  part  of  the  estates  of  Cairnsmore  and  Bargaly. 
The  interest  to  be  attached  to  this  discovery  is  that  mispickel  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  mineral  in  Scotland ;  in  fact,  only  one  rather 
doubtful  locality  is  mentioned  in  mineralogical  works,  although  it 
is  abundant  enough  in  some  parts  of  England,  notably  in  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  more  sparingly  in  Cumberland.  Mispickel  is  the 
principal  ore  from  which  arsenic  is  derived.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is — Arsenic,  46'53 ;  sulphur,  1990;  iron,  33'57. 

2. — Notes  on  the  Rubi  and  Salices  of  Upper  Nithsdale, 
By  Mr  James  Fin  gland,  Thomhill. 

It  can  scarcely  be  out  of  place  to  preface  these  notes  with  a 
single  remark  on  a  subject  which  is  always  interesting  to  members 
of  a  Natural  History  Society.  I  think  every  botanist  must  have 
felt  delighted  with  the  splendid  weather  which  prevailed  in  the 
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spring  and  summer  of  1893.  The  unusually  mild  temperature  of 
the  middle  and  end  of  March  and  the  increasing  genial  warmth  of 
April  affected  a  very  rapid  flowering  of  many  of  our  native  plants. 
Indeed,  the  earliness  of  the  season  was  quite  phenomenal,  and  per- 
haps not  exceeded  in  this  century.  Our  standard  floras  and  text 
books  were  quite  upset  with  regard  to  the  time  of  flowering  in 
many  cases.  Observations  and  comments  in  this  connection 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  and  elsewhere.  I  just  wish  to 
chronicle  one  striking  illustration  which  came  under  my  notice. 
That  very  small  mountain  evergreen  shrub,  the  Cowberry  ( Vaccm- 
cum  Vitis  Idcea),  which  so  much  resembles  in  its  foliage  our  com- 
mon gard' n  Box,  I  gathered  in  fine  flower  (and  in  quantity  too)  in 
the  end  of  April  last  year  near  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  1400  feet 
above  sea  level.  Considering  the  higli  elevation,  I  have  thought 
this  specially  worthy  of  record.  Both  Babington  and  Hooker's 
Floras  give  the  time  of  flowering  for  this  plant  from  June  to  July. 

EUBI. 

For  some  little  time  I  have  had  a  number  of  specimens  of 
Brambles  lying  past  me  which  I  collected  in  the  district,  and  which 
have  been  examined  and  named  by  Mr  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew.  I 
believe  one  or  two  are  new  records  for  the  county.  I  append  the 
following  list : — 

1.  R.  suberectus,  "  typical"  (J.  G.  B.).     Near  Thomhill. 

2.  R.  affinis  W.  and  N.     Carron  Glen ;  Roadside  to  Newmains, 

Keir ;  Closebum  Kilns,  Thornhill. 

3.  R.  polyanthemus,  Lindeb.    Closebum. 

4.  R.  macrophyllus  W.  and  N.,  var.  amplificatus,  Lees.     Near 

Closebum  Castle. 

5.  R.  infestus  W.  and  N.     "  Very  characteristic  and  typical "  (J. 

G.  B.).     Upper  side  of  New  Road,  Dramlanrig  Bridge. 

6.  R.  radula  W.  and  N.     Wood  S.  W.  side  of  Common,  Thornhill. 

7.  R.  radula,  form.     Drumlanrig  Toll. 

8.  R.  koehleri  W.  and  N.    Nithbank  Wood ;  New  Road,  Drum- 

lanrig ;  near  Auldgirth  (Dunscore  Road), 
•g  Form  near  R.  cordifolius,  Bab.     "  New  to  me"  (J.  G.  B.).    A 
tall  and  arching  plant  between  the  bridge  and  loch  at  Drum- 
lanrig.   Very  handsome  plant,  with  large  panicles  of  fine 
white  flowers. 
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Salices. 

My  collection  and  examination  of  our  native  willows  continae 
to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  novelties.  This  year  I  have  to  announce 
the  discovery  of  two  hybrid  wDlows  in  my  district.  One,  new  to 
science,  Capreola  +  phylicifolia,  is  a  triple  combination,  Auritaand 
Caprea  being  equally  conspicuous,  whilst  the  other  constituent  is 
phylicifolia.  This  interesting  find  occurred  no  further  away  than 
at  the  New  Loch,  Thornhill.  The  other,  from  a  sandbed  in  the 
Nith  near  Waterside,  Morton,  is  a  hybrid  between  Purpurea  and 
Nigricans.  The  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  informs  me  that  although  known 
on  the  continent  as  Salix  discolor,  it  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
British  Flora.  The  double  parentage,  ho  also  remai'ks,  is  well 
seen  in  the  foliage.  Our  district,  as  I  mentiDned  previously,  is 
apparently  rich  in  purpurea  hybrids.  Some  additional  forms  of 
Secerneta,  White  (Purpurea  +  phylicifolia),  have  been  found,  which 
are  very  curious  and  interesting.  Other  additions  are  forms  of 
Ambigua,  Lutescens,  and  Cinerea,  respectively  determined  as  S. 
spathulata,  S.  oleifolia,  and  S.  aquatica  of  Smith. 

I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton,  of 
Bournemouth,  for  critical  help  and  for  determination  of  the  two 
new  hybrids.  I  may  mention  that  the  Rev.  Messrs  Linton,  the 
well-known  botanists,  have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  making  a 
special  study  of  British  Willows,  having  collected  and  cultivated 
all  att-ainablo  varieties,  and  are  about  to  issue  prepared  sets  in 
fascicles  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  sending  out  a  fascicle 
annually.  These  sets  well  illustrate  the  latest  scientific  conspectus 
of  the  genus,  and  I  am  arranging  to  have  several  of  our  Dumfries- 
shire rarities  included  in  the  issue.  I  append  our  local  list  up  to 
date.  The  numbers  attached  are  references  to  my  herbarium 
specimens. 

47.  Lutescens  +  phylicifolia.     Between  Morton  Mill  and  Water- 
side in  the  Nith. 
147.  Capreola  +  phylicifolia  (nor.  hyb.,  Linton).   New  Loch,  Thorn- 
hill. 
208.  Purpurea  +  nigricans.    Waterside,  Morton. 
215.  Nigricum  +  caprea.     On  the  Cample,  near  Gatelawbridge. 
253.  Lutescens  +  nigricans.     On  the  Mennock,  Sanquhar. 
256.  Ludificans  +  phylicifolia.     On  the  Nith  above  Kirkconnel. 
271.  Repens  +  aurita,  form  spathulata.     New  Loch,  Thornhill. 
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Very  interesting  papers  were  also  read  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Mackintosh,  B.D.,  on  "  Cup  and  Eing  Marks  near  Loch  Trool," 
and  by  Mr  Frank  Miller,  Annan,  on  **A  Few  Swedish 
Antiquities." 

FIELD     MEETINGS. 

On  Saturday,  June  30th,  a  visit  was  paid  to  Wanlockhead 
and  Leadhills ;  and  on  Saturday,  September  8th,  to  Castle-Doug- 
las, Threave  Castle,  and  the  Moat  of  Urr. 


THE     HERBARIUM. 

Miss  Hannay  reports  that  plants  have  been  received  from  the 
following"  gentlemen  : — Mr  Peter  Gray,  Galloway  Street ;  Mr 
Somerville,  Bute  Mansions,  Billhead,  Glasgow;  and  Mr  Wyllie, 
Botanical  Gardens,  Natal. 


^  RULES.  *^ 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  called  the  "  Dumfriesshire  and 
Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society." 

2.  The  aims  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  secure  a  more  frequent 
interchange  of  thought  aud  opinion  among  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  Archaeology,  and  Kindred 
Subjects  ;  and  to  elicit  and  diffuse  a  taste  for  these  studies. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary 
Members.  The  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  persons  proposed  and 
elected  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  vote  of  the  majority 
present.  The  Honorary  Members  shall  be  persons  distinguished 
for  attainments  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
elected  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

4.  Ordinary  Members  shall  on  election  pay  the  sum  of  2s  Gd 
entrance  fee  (ladies  excepted),  and  contribute  annually  5s  in 
advance,  or  such  other  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  When  more  than  one  person  from  the  same 
family  joins  the  Society  all  after  the  first  shall  pay  half -fee,  and 
the  maximum  amount  from  any  one  family  shall  not  exceed  10s. 
By  making  a  single  payment  of  £2  2s  they  become  Members  for 
Life. 

5.  The  Office-bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Cura- 
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tor  of  Museum,  and  Curator  of  Ilerbarium,  who,  together  with  Ten 
other  Members,  shall  constitute  the  Council,  holding  office  for 
One  Year  only,  but  being  eligible  for  re-election.  Three  to  form 
a  quorum. 

6.  The  Winter  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  Second  Friday  of  each  Month,  beginning  with  October  and 
ending  with  May,  at  which  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
objects  of  interest  exhibited,  and  other  business  transacted. 

7.  The  Field  Meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  First  Satubday 
of  each  Month,  beginning  with  June  and  ending  with  September, 
to  visit  and  examine  places  of  interest,  and  otherwise  carry  out  the 
aims  of  the  Society.  Arrangements  for  these  Meetings  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  made  at  the  April  Meeting. 

8.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Second 
Friday  of  October,  at  which  the  Office-bearers  and  other 
Members  of  Council  shall  be  elected.  Reports  (general  and  finan- 
cial) submitted,  and  other  business  transacted. 

9.  A  Member  may  introduce  a  friend  to  any  Meeting  of  the 
Society — ^such  friend  not  to  be  admitted  more  than  twice  during 
the  Session. 

10.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  Minute  Book  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings,  and  a  Register  of  Members,  and  shall  give  in  a 
Report  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

11.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  the  subscriptions,  take  charge 
of  the  funds,  and  make  payments  therefrom  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council,  to  whom  he  shall  present  an  Annual  Account,  to  be 
audited  for  submission  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

12.  The  Secretary  shall  at  anytime  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society  on  receiving  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  or  a 
requisition  signed  by  Six  Members. 

13.  The  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  publish  in  whole  or  in 
part  any  paper  read  before  it. 

14.  Members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrears  for  nine 
months,  and  have  received  notice  from  the  Treasurer,  cease  to  be 
Members  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  non-payment  be  given  to 
the  Council. 

15.  Alterations  of  any  Rule,  or  the  addition  of  New  Rules, 
shall  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  at  any  Meeting,  notice  of  the  same  having  been  given 
at  the  previous  Monthly  Meeting. 
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t>onorari?  flDcmbcrs* 

E.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.,  British  Museum,  London. 

J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew. 

Arthur  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  Croydon. 

George  F.  Black,  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh. 

J.  Harvie  Brown,  F.L.S.,  Larbert. 

William  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  British  Museum,  London. 

Frederick  R.  Coles,  Edinburgh. 

Dv  Anstruther  Davidson,  Los  Angeles. 

James  Grant  (Bey),  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Cairo. 

Sergeant  Alexander  McMillan,  Castle- Douglas. 

Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Alexander  D.  Murray  (former  Secretary),  Newcastle. 

Dr  David  Sharp,  F.R.S.,  Cambridge. 

Dr  Robert  Hibbert  Taylor,  F.B.S.Ed.,  Liverpool. 

Joseph  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  Thornhill. 

William  Thomson,  Kirkcudbright. 

Joseph  Wilson  (former  Secretary),  Liverpool. 


Xifc  flDcmbcrs. 

Colonel  Blackett,  Arbigland. 

Miss  Dobie,  PenfiUan  House,  Penpont. 

Alexander  Young  Herries,  Spottes. 

J.  J.  Hope-Johnstone,  Raehills. 

Miss  M*Kie,  Moat  House,  Dumfries. 

Well  wood  H.  Maxwell,  Munches. 

William  J.  Maxwell,  M.P.,  Terraughtie. 

William  D.  Robinson-Douglas,  F.L.S.,  Orchardton. 

Sir  Mark  J.  Stewart,  Bart.,  M.P.,  South  wick. 

Captain  William  Stewart,  Shambellie. 


©rbinari?  flDcmbcrs* 

John  Adair,  High  Street. 

Sir  Andrew  Noel  Agnew,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Lochnaw. 

John  Carlyle  Aitken,  Kirkcudbright. 

Miss  Aitken,  St  Albans. 

Miss  Margaret  Aitken  St  Albans. 

William  Allan,  Chemist,  High  Street. 

Rev.  William  Andson,  Newall  Terrace. 

Joseph  J.  Armistead,  Newabbey. 
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Samuel  Araott,  Carsethorn. 

William  Barber,  M.A.,  Tererran. 

James  Barbour,  Architect,  St  Christopher's. 

Mrs  James  Barbour,  St  Christopher's 

James  H.  Barbour,  C.E.,  St  Christopher's. 

Kobert  Barbour,  Belmont. 

Robert  Barbour,  Solicitor,  Rosemount  Terrace. 

William  Bowron,  Marchmount. 

James  Brown,  Chemist,  Sanquhar. 

Thomas  M.  Brown,  Closeburn  Castle. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  F.R.S. 

Alexander  Bryson,  Irish  Street. 

Rev.  John  Cairns,  M.A,,  Ivy  Lodge. 

Rev.  James  A.  Campbell,  Troqueer. 

George  Campion,  B.A.,  SherifT-Substitute. 

James  Carmont,  Irish  Street. 

Frank  J.  C.  Carruthers,  Architect,  Lockerbie. 

Rev.  Alexander  Chapman,  M.A.,  Castledykes. 

Edward  J.  Chinuock,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Dumfries  Academy 

Dr  Frederick  H.  Clarke,  Castle  Street. 

Miss  Copland,  Abbey  House,  Newabbey. 

John  F.  Cormack,  Solicitor,  Lockerbie. 

John  Corrie,  Moniaive. 

John  M.  Crabbie,  Duncow. 

John  Cumming,  Albany  Lodge. 

James  Davidson,  F.I.C.,  Summerville. 

Hermann  F.  W.  Deane,  Moffat 

Rev.  John  R.  Denham,  S.  John's. 

William  Dickie,  Laurieknowe. 

William  A,  Dinwiddie,  Buccleuch  Street. 

John  W.  Dods,  St  Mary's  Place. 

Bernard  Drummond,  Moffat. 

Patrick  Dudgeon,  F.S.A.,  Cargen. 

Captain  Robert  Cutlar  Fergusson,  Craigdarroch. 

J.  Gillon  Fergusson,  Isle. 

John  R.  Fergusson,  Castle  Street. 

James  Fingland,  Thomhill. 

Rev.  James  Fraser,  M.A.,  Colvend. 

Thomas  Fraser,  High  Street,  Dalbeattie. 

William  Galloway,  Whithorn. 

Peter  Gray,  GaUoway  Street. 
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Mrs  Gilchrist,  Linwood. 

John  Grierson,  Town  Clerk. 

Robert  Grierson,  Builder,  Castle-Douglas. 

John  Gunning,  Victoria  Road. 

Mrs  Gunning,  Victoria  Road. 

Miss  Hamilton,  Victoria  Road. 

Miss  Hannay,  Calderbank. 

Miss  Jane  Hannay,  Calderbank. 

John  Henderson,  Solicitor,  Claremont. 

James  Hemes,  Loreburn  Park. 

John  Thorburn  Johnstone,  Moffat. 

Duncan  James  Kay,  Drumpark. 

John  Kerr,  Blountfield,  Ruthwell. 

Thomas  Laing,  Noblehill. 

Rev.  Sir  Emilius  Laurie,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Maxwelton. 

James  Lennox,  Edenbank. 

Miss  Lennox,  Edenbank. 

Miss  Agnes  B.  Lennox,  Edenbank. 

James  M*Andrew,  New-Galloway. 

James  C.  R.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  W.S.,  Jeanville. 

Alexander  D.  MacDonald,  M.D.,  Castle  Street 

Mrs  James  H.  M^Gowan,  EUangowan. 

Thomas  M*Gowan,  Solicitor,  Rotchell. 

Matthew  S.  M*Kerrow,  Boreland  of  Southwick. 

Thomas  C.  M^Kettrick,  Viewfield. 

John  M*Kie,  Anchorlea,  Kirkcudbright. 

Thomas  M*Kie,  F.S.A.,  Advocate,  Moat  House. 

Rev.  John  D.  M^Kinnon,  Newall  Terrace. 

Samuel  Macmillan,  Moffat. 

Alexander  Malcolm,  Priestlands. 

Mrs  M*Tier,  Lady  field. 

Wellwood  Maxwell,  Kirkennan. 

William  J.  Maxwell,  Terregles  Banks. 

Frank  Miller,  Annan. 

Miss  Milligan,  Irish  Street. 

John  A.  Moodie.  Solicitor,  Irish  Street. 

Thomas  A.  Moryson,  Montague  Street. 

Miss  Mounsey,  Ludlow. 

Robert  Murray,  George  Street. 

Mrs  Murray,  George  Street. 

John  Neilson,  M.A.,  Catherine  Street. 

John  Nicholson,  Stapleton  Grange. 

Charles  S.  Phyn,  Procurator-Fiscal. 

Rev.  Patrick  M.  Playfair,  M.A.,  Glencaim. 

John  Primrose,  Solicitor,  Arundel  House. 
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John  Proudfoot,  Ivy  Bank,  Moflfat. 

Rev.  D.  Ogilvy  Ramsay,  D.D.,  Closeburn. 

Miss  Ramsay,  Closeburn. 

David  W.  Rannie,  M.A.,  Conheath. 
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George  H.  Robb,  M.A.,  Nithmount. 

Miss  Robb,  Castle  Street. 

Dr  J.  M.  Robertson,  Penpont. 

John  K.  Rogerson,  Gowanlea,  Holywood. 

Dr  James  Maxwell  Ross,  M.A.,  Victoria  Road. 

James  Rutherford,  M.D.,  Crichton  House. 

John  Rutherford,  Jardineton. 

Henry  Sawyer,  Greenbrae. 

Alexander  Scott,  Solicitor,  Annan. 

Rev.  James  Hay  Scott,  M.A.,  Sanquhar. 

Robert  A.  Scott,  Kirkbank. 

George  F.  Scott-Elliot,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Newton. 

James  Shaw,  Tynron. 

Rev.  Richard  Simpson,  B.D.,  Dunscore. 

James  Smith,  Commercial  Bank. 

James  G.  Hamilton  Starke,  M.A.,  Troqueer  Holm. 

John  Stevens,  M.A.,  Wallace  Hall. 

Peter  Stobie,  Queen's  Place. 

John  Symons,  Solicitor,  Irish  Street. 

John  Symons,  Royal  Bank. 

Philip  SuUey,  F.R.  Hist.  S.,  Parkhurst. 

Miss  Ethel  Taylor,  Kirkandrews  Rectory,  Longtown 
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Alexander  Thompson,  Chapelmount. 

Mrs  Thompson,  Chapelmount. 

Miss  Mary  Thompson,  Chapelmount. 

James  S.  Thomson,  High  Street. 

Rev.  John  H.  Thomson,  Hightae. 

Alexander  Turner,  Chemist,  Buccleuch  Street. 
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James  W.  Whitelaw,  Solicitor,  Summerhill. 

John  R.  Wilkinson,  Annan. 

James  R.  Wilson,  Solicitor,  Sanquhar. 

Mrs  Maxwell  Witham,  Kirkconnell, 

Miss  Maud  Maxwell  Witham,  Kirkconnell. 

Dr  John  M.  Wood,  Irish  Street. 

William  M.  Wright,  Charnwood. 
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